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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Chudren's  Bureau, 
Washington^  March  30^  1921. 

Sir  :  I  submit  herewith  a  report  dealing  with  513  children  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Delaware  who  during  a  two-year  period  were  tuken 
under  care  by  institutions  and  agencies,  and  removed  from  their 
homes  or  other  places  of  abode.  The  study  was  made,  under  the 
supervision  of  Miss  Emma  O.  Lundberg,  Director  of  the  Social 
Service  Division,  by  Miss  Ethel  M.  Springer  and  a  staff  of  field 
agents,  and  Miss  Springer  has  prepared  this  report. 

The  cases  presented  are  for  the  most  part  found  at  the  lowest 
living  level.  They  represent  the  most  obvious  social  wastage.  They 
are,  however,  undoubtedly  an  index  of  the  low  social  vitality  which 
marks  a  much  larger  number.  The  report  avoids  any  attempt  to 
arouse  emotion  in  the  reader  and  is  confined  rigidly  to  statistical 
enumerations  and  to  literal  descriptions.  It  compels  the  reader  to 
follow  the  tabulations  and  dull  records  of  type  cases.  It  has  the 
monotony  of  a  catalogue  of  ships — wrecked  ships.  Ignorance, 
poverty,  imbecility,  crime,  sickness,  abominable  housing  and  living 
conditions,  and  civic  neglect  of  surroundings  are  seen  like  so  many 
piled  rocks  against  which  the  family  vessel  is  crushed  and  the  chil- 
dren maimed  or  lost.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  effort  to  interpret  or 
clarify  could  drive  home  more  relentlessly  the  questions  which  must 
occur  to  every  reader  alive  to  human  needs. 

Is  it  prudent,  let  alone  humane,  to  permit  children  in  the  poor- 
house?  Can  institutional  care  be  made  adequate  to  cure  and  make 
normal  the  children  who  have  suffered  the  neglect  implied  in  the 
case  of  every  one  of  the  613  children?  What  are  the  best  practical 
methods  by  which  a  modern  State  may  express  its  legal  responsibility 
for  its  neglected  child  citizens?  Does  not  this  study  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  the  intelligent  review  of  State  conditions  represented 
by  the  work  of  the  code  commissions? 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Delaware  has  begun  a  carefully  con- 
sidered forward  movement  since  this  study  was  made. 

The  practice  of  the  most  advanced  States  shows  that  among  the 
basic  elements  of  a  reasonable  system  of  State  care  for  dependent 
and  neglected  children  are  a  State  probation  system,  mothers'  pen- 
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sions,  State  placing-out  and  boarding-out,  necessary  institutions  for 
feeble-minded  and  socially  unmanageable  children,  proper  supervi- 
sion, and  intelligent  and  sympathetic  administration.  But  these  are 
only  the  emergency  measures  in  a  child-welfare  program. 

If,  as  we  must,  we  look  further  than  correction  and  remedy,  and 
ask  how  to  prevent  the  unhappiness  of  which  these  children  are  the 
sign,  we  can  see  promise  only  in  great  measures,  in  the  slow  but  sure 
development  of  standards  of  life  for  the  American  family  based 
upon  a  universal  wise  public  educational  policy,  upon  an  economic 
basis  that  permits  a  man  to  earn  an  income  sufficient  to  support  in 
safety  and  decency  his  wife  and  young  children,  and  leaves  the 
mother  in  the  home  to  care  for  the  family.  A  new  sense  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility for  decent  housing,  surroundings,  and  recreation  will 
come  also. 

The  mysterious  phenomena  of  heredity,  of  mental  and  bodily 
growth  which  challenge  our  neglect  of  research  only  make  more 
imperative  our  attention  to  the  conditions  of  poverty,  of  ignorance, 
of  unsocial  behavior,  of  civic  disregard,  which  are  within  our  ap- 
proximate understanding  and  control.  To  no  smaller  conclusions 
does  this  little  report  lead. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathkop,  Chief. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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FIELD  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

At  the  request  of  a  child-welfare  organization  of  the  State,  Dela- 
ware was  chosen  as  the  field  of  an  inquiry  into  the  histories  of 
children  taken  under  care  by  agencies  and  institutions.  The  interest 
of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  making  the  study  was  directed  toward 
an  analysis  oi  the  environment  of  the  children  prior  to  their  removal 
from  parental  or  other  homes,  and  the  possibilities  of  such  preventive 
and  constructive  work  with  the  families  as  might  have  made  it  pos- 
sible for  some  of  the  children  to  have  remained  in  their  own  homes. 

As  a  basis  for  the  inquiry  a  two-year  period  was  chosen,  dating 
from  November  1,  1915,  to  October  31,  1917,  inclusive.  Children 
living  in  Delaware  who  were  taken  under  care  during  this  period  and 
removed  from  their  previous  surroundings  were  selected  for  study. 
Some  of  these  children  had  agency  or  institutional  care  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  period  chosen. 

The  method  by  which  the  case  histories  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  study  were  secured  involved  three  distinct  processes : 

1.  Records  were   secured   from   every   agency   and   institution 

known  to  be  caring  for  Delaware  children. 

2.  These  records  were  checked  with  other  sources  for  additional 

information,  such  as  general  relief  and  health  agencies 
(notably  the  Associated  Charities  of  Wilmington,  the  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association,  and  the  Delaware  Tuberculosis  Com- 
mission), school  and  court  records. 

3.  Visits  were  made  to  families  and  interested  individuals  wher- 

ever feasible. 

The  data  available  were  considerable.  The  combined  records  of 
several  sources  of  information  amounted  in  many  instances  to  com- 
plete histories.  The  average  number  of  sources  of  information  in 
regard  to  each  child  was  four. 

The  histories  were  so  compiled  as  to  show  the  conditions  under 
which  the  children  lived  prior  to  their  removal  by  agencies  and  the 
reasons  for  removal.  In  detail  they  contained,  besides  the  descrip- 
tion of  environmental  conditions,  a  record  of  the  child's  parentage 
and  family  history ;  a  record  of  the  child's  personal  history — ^physi- 
cal, mental,  and  social — including  school  and  employment  history; 
a  record  of  agency  treatment  of  the  child,  both  prior  and  subsequent 
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to  removal;  a  statement  of  the  constructive  work  done  with  the 
families  or  households  from  which  the  children  were  removed,  with 
a  record  of  the  conditions  after  the  child  had  been  taken  away ;  and 
a  summary  indicating  the  possibility  of  the  child's  return  to  the 
family  group.^ 

The  report  accordingly  deals  first  with  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  child  prior  to  removal;  second,  with  the  agency  treatment,  dis- 
cussing the  immediate  reasons  for  removal  and  the  kinds  of  care 
given;  and,  third,  with  suggestions  for  future  constructive  effort. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  STATE. 

Area  and  population. 

Territorially,  Delaware  is  the  smallest  State  but  one  in  the  United 
States,  extending  over  only  1,965  square  miles.  The  State  is  divided 
into  three  counties.  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  The  population 
of  the  State,  according  to  the  United  States  census  estimate  for 
1917,  was  216,160.  The  population  of  the  only  large  city,  Wilming- 
ton, located  in  New  Castle  County,  was  at  that  time  estimated  as 
95,369,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State.^  The 
town  next  in  size  to  Wilmington  had  an  estimated  population  of 
less  than  6,000,  and  only  three  towns  exceeded  2,500.  The  rural 
population  was  92  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  entire  State, 
exclusive  of  Wilmington.' 

Aside  from  manufacturing,  which  was  carried  on  in  or  near  the 
large  city  and  some  of  the  towns,  farming  and  fruit-growing  con- 
stituted the  principal  industries  of  the  State.  Ammunition  and 
metal  work  were  among  the  important  manufactures  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  study;  leather  and  fiber  works  were  also 
numerous;  while  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries  were  scattered  along 
the  railroads  at  stations  convenient  to  farming  districts. 

Outside  Wilmington,  facilities  for  constructive  social  work  were 
very  meager.  With  the  exception  of  the  almshouses  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  Counties,  all  the  Delaware  institutions  receiving  children 
were  located  in  New  Castle  County.  Four  institutions  were  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  Wilmington  and  all  the  child-caring 
agencies  had  their  headquarters  in  that  city. 

Institutions  and  agencies  caring  for  children. 

The  work  of  the  child-caring  agencies  and  institutions  of  the 
State  was  made  the  subject  of  a  study  published  by  the  Russell  Sage 

>  See  schedule  form,  Appendix,  p.  95. 

•See  Estimates  of  population  of  the  United  States.  1910-1917.  Bulletin  138.  V.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  1918,  pp.  11.  15. 

'The  populations  for  the  three  towns  (Dover,  Newcastle,  and  Milford)  wore  estimated 
according:  to  the  method  used  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  is  outlined  on 
p.  C  of  Bulletin  188.  cited  In  note  2. 
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Foundation  in  1918.^  This  survey  included  a  general  historical 
statement  of  the  work  for  children  which  had  been  undertaken  in 
Delaware,  an  account  of  the  present  organizations,  emphasizing 
especially  their  administrative  functions,  and  constructive  recom* 
mendations  for  their  future  development.  Since  the  scope  and 
methods  of  the  agencies  and  institutions  have  been  covered  in  this 
recent  report,  only  a  short  outline  regarding  them  is  necessary  here. 

Nine  institutions  in  the  State  were  devoted  entirely  to  the  care 
of  children:  Two  industrial  schools,  two  undenominational  homes 
for  dependent  children,  one  hospital  and  home  combined,  and  four 
church  orphanages.  Four  other  institutions — ^namely,  the  alms- 
houses of  the  three  counties  and  the  Florence  Crittenton  Home — 
included  children  among  their  charges. 

The  two  industrial  schools  were  semipublic  institutions  intended 
primarily  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  legally  committed 
to  them  because  of  delinquency,  though  both  institutions  also  re- 
ceived children  committed  because  of  dependency.  The  boys'  school  ^ 
provided  for  white  and  colored  children  between  10  and  17  years 
of  age,  inclusive;  the  girls'  school  received  only  white  girls  be- 
tween 7  and  18  years  of  age,  inclusive.  The  institution  for  boys 
retained  legal  jurisdiction  over  its  charges  until  they  were  18  years 
of  age ;  the  institution  for  girls,  until  21  years. 

One  of  the  undenominational  homes  for  dependent  children  was 
for  white  and  the  other  for  colored  children.  The  home  for  white 
children  received  both  boys  and  girls  of  3  years  and  upward.  The 
maximum  age  for  the  boys  under  care  was  11  years;  for  the  girls 
there  was  no  fixed  age  limit.  Besides  orphan  and  destitute  children, 
children  were  received  whose  friends  or  relatives  were  able  to  pay  a 
small  sum  toward  their  maintenance  in  the  institution.  This  home 
also  placed  children  in  family  homes,  retaining  supervision  over 
them.  At  the  home  for  colored  children,  boys  and  girls  from  2  to  12 
years  of  age  were  received.  Girls  were  kept  until  18  years;  boys 
until  21. 

The  home  and  hospital  combined  provided  for  white  children  only 
and  cared  for  needy  children  under  3  years  of  age." 

Two  of  the  church  orphanages  received  white  children — one  caring 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  other  two  church  institutions  were 
for  colored  boys. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  institutions  listed  above,  the  almshouses  of 
the  three  counties  of  the  State  admitted  and  cared  for  children  of  any 
age  and  condition.    The  special  work  of  the  Florence  Crittenton 

«  Richardson,  C.  Spencer :  Dependent,  Delinquent,  and  Defective  Children  of  Delaware. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  March,  1018. 

•  In  1919  this  school  (Ferris  Industrial  School)  became  a  State  Institution.  (Laws 
1919,  ch.  149.) 

•This  institution  now  provides  for  colored  children. 
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Home  in  Wilmington  was  to  care  for  white  girls  and  women  illegiti- 
mately pregnant  for  the  first  time. 

A  number  of  Delaware  children  were  cared  for  by  institutions  out- 
side the  State.  Becourse  to  outside  aid  was  almost  unavoidable  in 
the  case  of  colored  children,  since  the  State  made  very  limited  pro- 
vision for  them.  There  was  no  institution  in  the  State  for  the  care 
of  delinquent  colored  girls.  Three  orphanages  received  colored  boys, 
but  only  one  cared  for  colored  girls.  No  institution  corresponding  to 
the  Florence  Crfttenton  Home  existed  for  colored  girls  and  women. 
During  the  period  of  the  study  eight  institutions  outside  the  State 
had  received  Delaware  children. 

The  child-caring  agencies  of  Delaware  other  than  institutions  com- 
prised three  State- wide  organizations  and  two  whose  work  was  lim- 
ited to  Wilmington.  One  of  the  societies  doing  State-wide  work  for 
children  handled  nonsupport  and  cruelty  cases,  and  placed  children 
in  institutions  and  private  homes.  Another  organization  was  devoted 
entirely  to  the  work  of  placing  and  supervising  children  in  private 
families.  The  third  had  for  its  purpose  the  Coordinating  of  the  work 
of  the  other  agencies.  The  two  Wilmington  agencies  above  referred 
to  were  the  juvenile  court  and  its  allied  organization,  the  juvenile 
court  and  probation  association.  The  children  coming  under  the 
care  of  the  juvenile  court  were  boys  17  years  and  under  and  girls 
18  years  and  under  brought  before  the  court  because  of  delinquency 
or  dependency.  In  addition  to  the  cases  brought  before  the  juvenile 
court  formally,  many  cases — such  an  truancy — were  handled  infor- 
mally or  without  a  hearing  before  the  judge.  Practically  all  the 
truancy  work  in  the  city  was  done  by  the  probation  officers.  The 
court  had  authority  to  place  children  in  private  homes  as  well  as  to 
commit  them  to  institutions.  The  auxiliary  organization  worked  for 
improved  legislation,  assisted  financially,  and  furnished  volunteer 
workers. 


CHILDREN  INCLUDED  IN  THE  STUDY. 

At  the  outset  of  the  study  it  was  obvious  that  no  clean-cut  selection 
of  children  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  dependency  in  its  ordinary 
meaning  of  material  destitution.  While  all  children  taken  under 
care  were  dependent  in  the  sense  of  being  wards  of  the  agencies  and 
institutions  in  whose  care  they  were  found,  some  had  become  wards 
for  one  reason,  some  for  another.  Almost  every  agency  in  the  State 
was  dealing  with  all  the  usually  differentiated  classes  of  delinquent, 
dependent,  neglected,  and  defective  children,  and  all  four  classes 
were  found  in  every  institution.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  that 
the  emphasis  of  the  inquiry  should  be  placed  upon  the  'fact  that  the 
agencies  had  seen  fit  to  remove  these  children  from  their  previous 
surroundings,  and  the  main  object  of  the  study  should  be  to  ascertain 
the  causes  which  had  necessitated  removal. 

In  all,  records  were  secured  for  513  children  taken  under  care  by 
agencies  and  institutions  during  the  period  of  the  study.  These 
children  had  been  removed  by  the  agencies  from  various  types  of 
enviironment,  as  shown  by  the  following  list : 

Parental  homes 389 

Homes  of  relatives 64 

Booster  homes 32 

At  service 3 

Rooming  or  boarding  houses 6 

At  the  time  of  their  removal  485  children  were  living  in  private 
homes  with  their  own  parents  or  with  other  guardians.  These  chil- 
dren constitute  the  basis  of  the  discussion  on  home  conditions. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  CASES. 

The  613  children  were  received  by  the  various  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions, either  informally  or  as  the  result  of  court  action  which 
removed  them  from  their  previous  guardians.  Court  cases  included 
those  that  had  involved  hearings  before  the  juvenile  court  or  the 
municipal  court  of  Wilmington,  the  county  courts,  local  magistrates, 
or  justices  of  the  peace. 

The  only  court  in  the  State  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of 
children  was  the  juvenile  court  of  Wilmington.  This  court  was  estab- 
lished by  law  in  1911,  and  the  classes  of  children  within  its  jurisdic- 
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Institntions 14 

Homeless 6 


Total 513 
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tion  were  defined  as  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent."  This 
classification  is  used  in  the  present  report  as  the  basis  of  the  classifi- 
cation of  all  the  children  included  in  the  study. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  law  provided  for  the  handling  of 
"neglected"  children,  it  was  customary  in  the  juvenile  court  to  ad- 
judge a  child  either  delinquent  or  dependent  or  both.  Cases  of 
neglect  were  usually  heard  in  other  courts  or  before  magistrates,  the 
parents  being  prosecuted.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  all  cases 
involving  legal  action  were  classed  together,  and  grouped  as  de- 
pendent, neglected,  or  delinquent.  The  cases  involving  no  legal 
action  were  arbitrarily  divided  into  similar  groups,  as  the  history 
of  the  case  indicated. 

DISTRIBUTION,  BY  RACE,  SEX,  AND  CLASS. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  these  children  by  race  and  sex. 
Of  the  group,  403,  or  79  per  cent,  were  white  and  110,  or  21  per  cent, 
were  colored.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  proportion  of  Negro 
children  among  the  population  imder  20  years  of  age  according  to 


*  1015,  Bee.  3829  Delinquent  ohiM,  dependent  child,  neglected  child  or  children,  parent 
or  parents,  defined;  DUiponition  of  child  or  evidence  in  ca-ne,  not  elsewhere  admis*tihle 
agoinst  child;  Exception.  The  words  *' delinquent  child"  shall  Include  any  male  child 
17  years  of  age  or  under  and  any  female  child  18  years  of  age  or  under,  who  violates  any 
law  of  this  State,  or  who  labors  when  he  belongs  to  any  class  excludod  from  laboring  In 
any  gainful  occupation  by  the  child-labor  law  of  this  State,  or  who  Is  Incorrigible ;  or 
who  knowingly  associates  with  thieves,  vicious,  or  immoral  persons ;  or  who,  withoot  Just 
cause  or  without  the  consent  of  its  parents  or  custodians,  absents  itself  from  its  home 
or  place  of  abode,  or  who  is  growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime ;  or  who,  knowingly,  visits 
or  enters  a  house  of  ill-repute ;  or  who  knowingly  patronizes  or  visits  any  policy  shop  or 
place  where  any  gaming  device  is  or  shall  be  operated ;  or  who  patronizes  or  visits  any 
saloon  or  dram  shop  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold ;  or  who  patronizes  or  visits  any 
pool  room  of  bucket  shop ;  or  who  wanders  about  the  streets  in  the  nighttime  without 
being  on  lawful  business  or  occupation ;  or  who  habitually  wanders  about  any  railroad 
yards ;  or  who  smokes  or  uses  any  cigarettes  of  any  kind  whatsoever ;  or  who  habitually 
uses  vile,  obscene,  vulgar,  profane,  or  Indecent  language  or  is  guilty  of  immoral  or  dis- 
orderly conduct  in  any  public  place  or  highway  or  about  any  schoolhouse;  or  who  la 
persistently  truant  from  school. 

Any  child  committing  any  of  the  acts  hereinabove  mentioned  shall  be  deemed  a  juvenile 
delinquent  person,  and  shell  be  proceeded  against  as  such  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. A  deposition  of  any  child  under  sections  12  to  26,  inclusive,  of  this  chapter,  or 
any  evidence  given  in  such  case  shall  not,  in  any  civil,  criminal,  or  other  cause  or  pro- 
ceeding whatever  in  any  court,  be  lawful  or  proper  evidence  against  such  child  for  any 
purpose  whatever,  except  in  subsequent  cases  against  the  same  child  under  said  sections. 
The  words  *'  child  "  or  **  children  "  may  mean  one  or  more  children,  or  the  words  "  parent  " 
or  "  parents "  may  moan  one  or  both  parents,  when  consistent  with  the  intent  of  said 
sections. 

For  the  purpose  of  said  sections  the  words  **  dependent  child  "  or  "  neglected  child  ** 
shall  mean  any  male  child  17  years  of  age  or  under,  or  any  female  child  18  years  of  age  or 
under,  that  is  found  begging,  receiving,  or  gathering  alms  (whether  actually  begging  or 
under  the  pretext  of  selling  or  oflterlng  for  sale  anything),  or  being  in  any  street,  road,  or 
, public  place  for  the  purpose  of  begging,  gathering,  or  receiving  alms,  or  that  is  found 
wandering  and  not  having  any  home  or  any  settled  place  of  abode  or  proper  guardianship 
or  visible  means  of  subsistence,  or  that  is  found  destitute,  or  whose  home,  by  reason  of 
neglect,  cruelty,  or  depravity  on  the  part  of  its  parents,  guardian,  or  other  person  in 
Wbp9e  care  it  may  be,  is  an  unlit  place  for  such  child* 
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the  census  of  1910 — 16.9  per  cent — ^the  number  of  colored  children 
included  in  the  study  was  relatively  large. 

Boys  predominated  in  both  the  white  and  colored  groups,  though 
among  the  colored  the  sexes  were  somewhat  more  evenly  divided. 
There  were  three- fourths  as  many  white  girls  as  white  boys;  among 
the  colored  there  were  four-fifths  as  many  girls  as  boys. 

Table  I. — Children  taken  under  caret  ^V  ^<^cc  and  sex,  according  to  class. 


Class  of  case. 


Total 

;  involving  court  action 

Dependent  

Neglected 

Deiinauont 

Cases  hanolcd  informally . . . 

Dependent 

NMlected 

DeUnqiient 


Total 
chil- 
dren. 


618 


292 

50 

32 

210 

221 

107 

11 

13 


White. 


Total. 


403 


218 

41 

21 

156 

185 

176 

9 


Boys. 


229 


126 
20 

5 
101 
103 
100 

3 


Girls. 


174 


02 
31 
10 
55 
82 
76 
6 


Negro. 


Total. 


110 


74 
9 
11 
64 
36 
21 
2 
13 


Boys. 


60 


50 
8 
3 
39 
10 
8 
1 
1 


Qiris. 


60 


24 

1 

8 

16 

26 

13 

1 

12 


This  table  also  shows  the  distribution  by  classes.  Among  cases  in- 
volving court  action,  delinquents  naturally  predominated;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  children  coming  to  the  agencies  without  court  action  were 
dependent.  The  majority  of  the  so-called  dependent  children  who  had 
been  brought  under  care  through  legal  action  had  been  handled  by 
the  juvenile  court,  which  had  power  to  act  on  these  cases,  commit- 
ting them  to  institutions  or  placing  them  in  private  homes.  The 
neglect  cases  involving  legal  action  were  those  in  which  parents  were 
prosecuted.  It  must  be  remembered  that  only  those  cases  were  in- 
cluded in  the  study  in  which  the  child  was  removed  from  his  home 
or  other  environment.  Many  cases  of  neglect  were  settled  without 
breaking  up  the  home,  the  parents  being  required  to  pay  nonsupport 
orders  through  the  court  and  to  improve  conditions. 

The  delinquent  children  handled  informally  were  without  excep- 
tion colored  children  removed  from  their  homes  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  One  of  these  was  a  small 
boy  who  had  been  reported  to  the  society  as  beyond  the  control  of 
the  relatives  with  whom  he  lived".  He  stole  and  ran  away  from 
home.  The  society  first  placed  him  in  a  private  family,  but  his  de- 
linquencies continued,  and  his  admission  was  secured  to  the  boys' 
industrial,  school.  All  the  other  delinquent  children  handled  in- 
formally were  girls,  who  were  removed  to  a  private  disciplinary  in- 
stitution outside  the  State.  If  Delaware  had  had  provision  for 
colored  girls  at  the  girls'  industrial  school,  several  of  these  cases 
would  have  been  legally  committed  there. 

The  neglected  children  who  had  not  been  before  a  court  were  like- 
wise removed  by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
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Children.  Two  of  them  were  removed  from  guardians  who  were 
unwilling  to  continue  care  of  them ;  two  were  taken  from  a  mother 
who  was  mentally  incompetent;  one  was  an  abandoned  child  removed 
from  the  county  hospital  to  an  orphanage;  one  was  a  baby  in  need 
of  care  while  the  mother^ recovered  from  a  drunken  debauch.  Two 
others  were  neglected  by  an  immoral  mother ;  their  father,  a  respect- 
able man,  was  willing  to  ask  agency  assistance  but  did  not  care  to 
have  the  mother  prosecuted.  Three  others  were  taken  from  a  mother 
who  had  several  times  been  reported  as  neglecting  her  children,  and 
had  once  been  before  a  judge  on  that  charge. 

AGE. 

The  study  included  children  under  18  years  of  age.  This  age  limit 
was  chosen  after  a  comparison  of  the  age  limits  established  by  the 
various  children's  agencies  and  an  analysis  of  the  material  which 
they  offered.  It  was  then  applied  arbitrarily  in  the  selection  of  cases 
from  those  institutions  which  cared  for  both  adults  and  children. 

Table  II  shows  the  ages  of  the  children  according  to  class.  The 
largest  numbers  appear  in  the  13  and  14  year  groups,  the  delinquents 
contributing  the  largest  part.  The  table  shows  only  one  child  under 
8  years  of  age  classed  as  delinquent.  This  was  the  7-year-old  son  of 
a  colored  cook,  who  was  away  from  home  all  day ;  there  being  no  one 
to  care  for  the  child,  he  ran  wild  in  the  streets  and  was  brought 
before  the  juvenile  court  for  persistent  truancy.  The  majority  of 
the  dependent  children  were  under  6  years  of  age. 


Table  II. — Ages  of  children  when  taken  under  care. 


Age  of  child. 


Total 

Less  than  lyoar 

lyear 

23rears 

ayears 

4years 

5yean 

Oyears 

7yean 

Syears 

Oyears 

lOynars 

11  years 

12  years 

13  years 

i4years 

15  years. ...... 

16  years 

17  years 


Total. 


Total. 


513 


34 
23 
15 
22 
23 
20 
24 
29 
25 
19 
37 
29 
41 
47 
44 
35 
29 
17 


White. 


403 


32 
20 
13 
21 
19 
18 
22 
25 
20 
12 
30 
22 
29 
35 
32 
20 
19 
14 


Negro. 


110 


2 

3 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

4 

5 

7 

7 

7 

12 

12 

12 

15 

10 

3 


Children  taken  under  care. 


Dependent. 


Total. 


247 


34 

21 

14 

19 

19 

18 

20 

19 

13 

8 

15 

9 

7 

10 

9 

5 

4 

3 


White 


217 


32 

19 

13 

19 

16 

17 

19 

18 

10 

7 

12 

6 

6 

8 

5 

4 

4 

2 


Negro, 


30 


2 
2 
1 


3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 
4 
1 


Neglected. 


Total. 


43 


2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
4 
9 
5 
4 
3 


3 
1 
1 


White. 


30 


2 
3 
1 
3 
7 
5 
2 
2 


2 
1 
1 


Negro. 


13 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


2 
1 


Delinquent. 


Total. 


223 


1 
7 
7 
19 
20 
31 
36 
34 
30 
24 
14 


White. 


156 


Negro. 


67 


5 
3 
16 
16 
21 
26 
26 
16 
15 
12 


1 
2 

4 

3 

4 

10 

10 

8 

14 

0 
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NATIVITY. 

Of  488  children  for  whom  nativity  was  reported,  469,  or  96  per  cent, 
were  born  in  the  United  States.  In  the  general  population  of  Dela- 
ware, according  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1910,  the  percentage 
of  native  born  was  91.  The  native-born  white  children  included  in 
the  study  represented  76  per  cent  of  the  group ;  the  native-bom 
Negro,  21  per  cent.  The  corresponding  percentages  for  the  general 
population  were  76  and  15.  Only  19  of  the  children  included  in  the 
study  were  reported  as  foreign  bom. 

PARENTAGE. 

Nativity  of  parents. 

Facts  in  regard  to  the  parents  were  not  fully  reported.  Both  par- 
ents of  276  children  (212  white  and  64  colored),  or  54  per  cent  of  the 
entire  group,  were  known  to  be  native  born.  On  the  other  hand,  96 
children,  all  white,  or  19  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  known  to  have 
both  parents  foreign  born.  Of  the  remaining  children,  32,  including 
2  colored  children,  had  at  least  one  foreign-bom  parent.  Hence,  one- 
fourth  were  known  to  be  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage,  while  more 
than  one-half  were  known  to  be  of  native  parentage.  (See  Table 
III.)  Among  the  foreign  nationalities  reported  were  Italian,  Rus- 
sian, German,  Irish,  Austrian,  English,  Canadian,  Swedish,  Greek, 
and  Sumanian.  The  Italians  were  the  most  numerous.  Fifty 
children  were  reported  as  having  Italian  fathers  and  47  as  having 
both  parents  born  in  Italy;  13  children  had  Russian  fathers;  11, 
German ;  8,  Irish ;  7,  Austrian ;  6,  English ;  none  of  the  other  nation- 
alities was  reported  more  than  3  times. 

Table  III. — Race  and  nativity  of  parents. 


Children  having  mothers  of  spociflod  nativity. 

Nativity  of  fathers. 

Total. 

Native. 

Foreign. 

* 

Not  reported. 

1                     •      ■'  ■ 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

»Negr«. 

Total 

513 

312 

•231 

78 

Ill 

Ill 

90 

58 

32 

Native 

203 

ns 

107 

276 
10 
26 

212 

8 

14 

64 

2 

12 

11 

96 

4 

U 

96 

4 

6 

7 

77 

6 

7 

46 

1 

Foreign 

Not  reported 

.31 

Children  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

Birth  out  of  wedlock  was  definitely  reported  for  61,  or  12  per  iient, 
of  all  the  children.  Of  these,  32  were  white  and  29  were  colored. 
This  represented  8  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  white  children  and 
26  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  Negro  children.    More  than  two- 
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thirds  of  the  children  of  illegitimate  birth  were  classed  as  dependent 
or  neglected,  26  of  them  being  under  7  years  of  age.     (See  Table  IV.) 

The  total  group  constituted  9  per  cent  of  all  delinquent  children 
and  14  per  cent  of  all  dependent  and  neglected  children  included  in 
the  study. 

Four  of  the  children  included  in  the  study  were  foundlings. 

Table  IV. — Children  bam  out  of  wedlock  taken  under  care,  by  ra^^e  and  class  of 

case. 


Children  born  oat  of  wedlock,  taken  under  care  during  specified  age  penods. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Class  of  case. 

Total. 

Under 

7 
years. 

7-13 
years. 

14 

years. 

01  age 

and 

over. 

Total. 

Under 

7 
years. 

7-13 
years. 

14 

years 

of  age 

and 

over. 

Total 

61 

32 

17 

11 

4 

29 

8 

11 

10 

Dependent  and  neglected 

Delinquentr  r  r 

42 
19 

24 

8 

17 

6 
5 

1 
3 

18 
11 

8 

7 

4 

3 

7 

Length  of  residence  of  parents  in  the  United  States. 

The  length  of  the  parents'  residence  in  the  United  States  was  com- 
puted only  for  those  living  at  the  time  of  the  child's  removal  to 
agency  care.  In  only  five  instances  was  the  father  reported  as  having 
been  in  this  country  less  than  five  years ;  and  in  only  nine  instances 
was  the  mother  so  reported.  Inasmuch  as,  with  but  19  exceptions, 
all  the  children  were  native  born  and  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  this 
country,  it  may  safely  be  stated  that  uhe  newly  arrived  immigrant  did 
not  measurably  increase  the  amount  of  child  dependency  or  delin- 
quency in  Delaware. 

The  actual  number  of  instances  where  the  parents  could  not  speak 
English  was  not  secured,  but  that  such  cases  existed  and  contributed 
to  the  conditions  which  led  to  taking  the  children  under  care  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  histories : 

The  parents  of  a  12-year-old  boy  had  been  14  ^'ears  in  the  United  States  but 
were  unable  to  speak  EngUsh.  The  boy,  however,  American  born  and  sur- 
rounded by  English-speaking  people  in  the  poorer  section  of  Wilmington,  had 
absorbed  the  worst  that  th3  city  could  give  hin .  He  was  examined  and  found 
in  good  condition  mentally  and  physically,  but  from  the  time  he  was  10  years 
old  he  was  guilty  of  repeated  delinquencies,  chiefly  petty  larcenies.  His  parents 
could  not  understand  him  or  control  him  and  finally  requested  the  juvenile  court 
to  place  him  In  an  institution.     (Case  No.  301.) 

A  boy  10  years  of  age  was  committed  to  the  boys'  industrial  school  on  a 
charge  of  incorrigibility.  His  mother,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
found  it  Impossible  to  control  him.    He  would  run  away  from  school  at  recess ; 
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he  would  disappear  from  his  home  early  In  the  morning  before  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  were  about,  and  would  come  home  late  at  night,  crawling  in 
through  a  window  or  through  the  cellar.  His  behavior  suggested  defective 
mentality,  but  when  he  was  placed  under  observation  he  was  declared  normal. 
Analysis  of  his  record  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  difficulty  lay  in  bad  environ- 
mental influences  and  in  a  lack  of  sympathy  between  th»  boy  and  his  parents. 
(Case  No.  501.) 

An  Italian  ammunition  worker  had  three  young  boys  whom  he  placed  in  a 
church  institution  when  their  mother  deserted  Chem.  Five  years  later  he  had 
them  returned  to  him,  and  for  one  year  he  struggled  to  care  for  them  properly. 
He  was  described  as  Intelligent,  showing  no  marks  of  dissipation,  a  remarkable 
physical  specimen,  looking  not  more  than  60  years  of  age,  though  really  71. 
He  could  not  speak  English ;  his  boys  did  not  understand  Italian.  There  were 
no  relatives  in  this  country  who  might  have  made  a  home  for  them.  Greatly 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  a  conmion  language,  the  father  at  length  complained 
that  he  could  not  work  and  also  care  for  his  boys  and  applied  for  their  ad- 
mission to  the  boys'  industrial  school.  The  charges  on  which  the  boys  were 
committed  were  larceny  and  incorrigibility ;  but,  according  to  the  father's  own 
statement,  they  were  not  ''bad  boys."  They  merely  needed  some  one  to  look 
after  them.     (Cases  Nos.  460,  461,  462.) 

Families  included  in  study. 

Of  the  total  of  513  children,  188,  or  87  per  cent,  had  brothers  or 
sisters  or  half  brothers  or  half  sisters  included  in  the  study.  The 
number  of  families  represented  was  898.  (See  Table  V.)  One 
family  group  of  6  children  was  included;  7  families  of  4  each  were 
included ;  24  families  of  8  each ;  41  families  of  2  each.  The  remain- 
ing 325  children,  or  68  per  cent  of  all,  were  the  only  members  of  their 
family  groups  represented  in  the  study. 

Table  V. — Families  having  specified  number  of  children  included  in  study,  by 

race. 


Race. 

Families  having  specified  number  of  children  included  in 

study. 

Total. 

One. 

Two. 

Three. 

Four. 

Five. 

Six. 

Total 

308 

3225 

41 

24 

7 

1 

White 

303 
«6 

239 
86 

37 
4 

20 
4 

6 
1 

1 

NttETO.... 

The  size  of  the  child's  own  family  was  not  adequately  reported  in 
agency  records.  While  some  organizations  had  been  very  particular 
to  secure  data  on  this  point,  other  agencies  had  made  no  note  what- 
ever in  regard  to  it.  For  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  therefore, 
Table  VI  was  limited  to  305  children  whose  histories  were  supple- 
mented by  family  visits,  and  for  whom  presumably  full  information 
on  this  point  had  been  obtained. 
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Forty-three  per  cent  of  this  group,  including  132  of  the  305  chil- 
dren— 114  white  and  18  colored — came  from  families  in  which  there 
were  5  or  more  children;  over  one-third,  or  35  per  cent,  came  from 
families  in  which  there  were  3  or  4  children.  Among  the  white 
cases  large  families  were  much  more  prevalent  than  among  the 
colored.  Possibly  one  reason  for  this  was  the  greater  irregularity 
in  the  relationship  of  colored  parents  to  each  other,  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  colored  children  coming  from  family  groups  where  the  parents 
were  married  and  living  together. 

To  what  extent  size  of  family  contributed  toward  dependency  can 
not  be  judged  by  so  small  a  group  of  cases.  That  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing family  of  young  children  constitutes  a  serious  problem,  especially 
when  the  family  income  is  low,  was  illustrated  by  several  of  the  cases 
studied. 

Table  VI. — Number  of  children  in  child*8  oion  family. 


Children  taken  under  care  whose  families  were  visited. 

Number  of  children  in  famfly 
group   (including  child  of 
study). 

ToUl. 

Class  of  case. 

Dependent. 

Neglected. 

Delinquent. 

Total. 

1 
White.  Negnx 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negra 

Total 

305 

154 

135  1        19 

30 

as 

13 

112 

80 

32 

On*  chfid 

31 
35 

50 
35 
26 
20 
28 
23 

20 
21 
29 
29 
15 
8 
7 
13 
12 

15 
16 
23 
28 
14 
8 

5 
5 
6 

1 
1 

11 
10 
15 
13 
16 
13 
13 
12 

4 

5 
11 
12 
It 
11 

8 
10 

Two  chlldrun . , , 

5 
12 
8 
4 
5 

4 
1 
8 
4 
5 

1 
11 

Three  f hlMren 

Ffflir  chiMre*! 

Vlvtk  diildnin . 

Six  ohiMren , , 

2 

Seyen  children 

7 

** 

5 

Right  children 

13 

i' 

3 

2 

3 
1 

i' 

2 

Nin*  nr  mere  chiidran ..... 

9  ,          8 

1 

ORPHANAGE. 

One  significant  feature  of  this  study  of  children  taken  under  care 
by  agencies  and  institutions  was  the  small  number  of  children  both 
of  whose  parents  were  dead.  (See  Table  VII.)  Information  was 
lacking  for  a  number  of  children,  but  only  16,  or  3  per  cent  of  all, 
were  known  to  be  full  orphans ;  for  157,  or  31  per  cent,  it  was  known 
that  one  parent  was  living  and  one  was  dead. 

For  259  children  it  was  known  that  both  parents  were  living. 
With  due  allowance  for  possible  other  cases,  not  less  than  50  per 
cent  nor  more  than  66  per  cent  had  both  parents  living.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  majority  of  instances  where  conditions  regarding  one 
or  both  parents  were  not  reported,  the  lack  of  information  was  due 
to  the  absence  of  the  parent  from  the  family  group. 
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Table  VII. — Orphanage, 


Total 
cfail. 
dren. 

Children  whose  parents  were— 

Class  of  case. 

Both 
d^. 

One 
dead. 

Both 
living. 

One 

dead; 

one  not 

reported 

as  to 

whether 

living  or 

dead. 

One 

living; 

one  Hot 

reported 

as  to 
whether 
living  or 

dead. 

Both 

not 

reported 

as  to 
whether 
living  or 

dead. 

Total 

513 

IS 

ISt 

2S9 

7 

83 

12 

Dependent  and  neglected 

IWInoupnt a^ 

290 
223 

9 
6 

82 
76 

143 
116 

4 
8 

45 
18 

7 
5 

r 

The  numerous  instances  in  which  the  full  facts  were  not  reported 
render  impossible  a  satisfactory  comparison  of  the  proportions  of 
orphans  or  half  orphans  in  the  dependent  and  neglected  group  with 
those  found  in  the  delinquent  group.  The  fact  that  fully  one-half  of 
the  children  of  this  study  had  both  parents  living  suggests  the  need 
for  an  increase  of  constructive  work  with  families. 
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COMMUNITY    CONDITIONS    SURROUNDING    CHILDREN 

REMOVED  FROM  FAMILY  HOMES. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION. 

Of  the  485  children  who  at  the  time  of  their  removal  by  agencies 
were  living  in  private  homes  with  their  own  parents  or  with  other 
guardians,  367,  or  76  per  cent,  were  located  in  Wilmington.  (See 
Table  VIII.)  Outside  Wilmington,  69  children,  or  12  per  cent  of  all, 
were  in  New  Castle  County;  29,  or  6  per  cent,  were  in  Kent  County; 
23,  or  5  per  cent,  were  in  Sussex  County.  For  4  children  the  exact 
place  of  residence  was  not  reported.  Three  children  were  tem- 
porarily living  in  another  State  but  were  included  in  the  study  be- 
cause their  legal  residence  was  Delaware. 

These  485  children  represented  389  household  groups,  of  which 
303  were  white  families  and  86  were  colored. 

Table  VI 1 1. — Residence  of  child  token  taken  under  care. 


Children  having  specified  residence  when  taken  under  care. 

Class  of  case. 

TotaL 

Wilming- 

New 
Castle 
CoiintT, 
outside 
Wilming- 
ton. 

Kent 
County. 

Sussex 
County. 

Location 

not 
reported. 

other 

ton. 

State. 

Total 

485 

367 

fiO 

29 

23 

4 

8 

Dependent 

232 

41 

212 

187 

19 

161 

22 
11 
26 

8 

7 

14 

10 
4 
9 

4 

I 

Neelected 

D^inquent  

2 

NEIGHBORHOOD  CONDITIONS. 

Besides  the  367  children  whose  residence  was  Wilmington  at  the 
time  of  their  removal,  only  2  children  came  from  large  cities;  these 
were  2  of  the  3  children  living  temporarily  in  another  State.  Of 
the  remaining  children,  45  were  from  towns  in  the  State  having  a 
population  of  500  or  over;  17  were  from  communities  of  50  to  499 
inhabitants ;  49  came  from  the  scattered  population ;  for  5  the  popu- 
lation of  the  place  of  residence  was  not  reported.  A  comparison  of 
these  figures  with  those  for  the  population  of  the  State  in  corre- 
sponding groups  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  one  large  congested 
center  contributed  far  more  than  a  proportionate  number  of  chil- 
dren, while  the  scattered  population  contributed  much  less. 
22 
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The  conditions  in  the  neighborhood  in- which  the  children  lived 
were  graded  roughly  as  good,  fair,  or  poor,  according  to  reports 
given  in  the  written  records  or  observation  of  agents  at  the  time  of 
visits  to  the  families.  The  terms  applied  to  many  general  aspects 
of  the  neighborhood,  such  as  housing,  sanitation,  and  moral  influ- 
ences. The  conditions  surrounding  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  chil- 
dren taken  under  agency  care  in  the  large  population  center  were 
found  to  be  poor ;  and  in  other  communities  having  a  population  of 
500  and  over  the  conditions  in  about  two-fifths  of  the  instances  were 
reported  as  poor.  The  gradings  were  more  evenly  distributed  for 
the  children  removed  from  districts  having  populations  of  50  to  499, 
and  indicated  only  a  small  number  of  instances  in  which  actively 
bad  neighborhood  conditions  surrounded  children  coming  from  scat- 
tered populations. 

The  dividing  line  between  neighborhood  influences  and  home  in- 
fluences was  somewhat  hard  to  draw,  especially  for  rural  districts 
where  social  influences  outside  the  home  appeared  almost  nonexistent. 
Some  rural  neighborhoods  were  classified  as  poor  because,  while 
there  was  little  that  was  bad  about  them,  constructive  influences  were 
lacking.  For  example,  two  small  boys  lived  in  a  dilapidated  cabin 
on  a  desolate  strip  of  seashore.  In  this  case  the  extreme  isolation 
counteracted  all  the  healthful  natural  elements. 

DWELLINGS— NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  AND  SANITARY  CONDITIONS. 

The  typical  dwelling  occupied  by  wage  earners  in  Wilmington 
was  the  block  house,  two  or  three  stories  in  height,  averaging  three 
rooms  to  a  floor.  Houses  occupied  by  the  colored  and  the  foreign 
born  were  usually  small,  two  stories  in  height,  and  sometimes  with 
but  two  rooms  to  a  floor.  Those  houses  were  originally  planned  as 
dwellings  for  one  family,  but  when  neighborhoods  deteriorated  many 
of  them  were  subdivided. 

Dwellings  in  other  communities  of  the  State  were  of  great  variety, 
ranging  from  houses  built  in  rows  in  the  central  or  business  sections 
of  the  district  to  detached  frame  houses  with  small  plats  of  ground. 

The  typical  rural  house,  occupied  by  the  farm  tenant  or  laborer, 
was  a  frame  house  without  cellar  or  basement,  of  two  stories,  having 
four  rooms  in  the  main  structure  and  an  ell  containing  one  inclosed 
room  and  a  porch  or  summer  kitchen. 

Overcrowded  conditions  existed  in  some  of  the  homes  studied. 
In  24  instances  household  groups,  varying  in  number  from  two  to 
six  persons,  were  found  living  in  one  room ;  of  these  12  were  white 
and  12  were  colored.  In  24  instances  families  lived  in  two  rooms; 
one  of  these  was  a  white  family  comprised  of  seven  persons.  Three 
white  families  of  seven  members  each  were  found  occupying  only 
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three  rooms  each.  In  two  iiiKtancpft  one  white  and  one  colored 
family  of  nine  were  domiciled  in  four  rooms.  TwdTe  white  families 
of  10  or  more  individuals  had  only  six  rooms  each. 

One  hfff  «f  14  U-kneMrl  to  a  familj  nimiberui^  aereii  indiridoals  who  sliared 
a  tinj  thre-rouiu  hijom;  in  the  f^focntst  part  of  Wilminctoo  witii  anodwr  family 
of  Umr.  He  wan  broogbt  to  tlie  attentioo  of  the  JnreBile  comt  becaaae  of  liU 
pertfUtUmt  tnuukf-j,  Ttiree  weeks  later  be,  ^iih  od^  of  the  otJier  cbiklrefli 
Urini^  in  the  Mine  t»oii»e«  was  implicated  in  a  diarigie  of  larceny.  Probation 
was  insnflk'fefit  to  coonteraet  the  inlhiences  of  his  borne  and  nrisliiwrfaood ; 
and  after  a  year  lie  was  again  cbarged  witb  iareeny  of  a  more  aerioos  natore 
Miki  was  committed  to  tlie  indnstriai  school  for  boya.     (Case  Na.  43T.) 


An  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  homes  from  which 
the  children  were  removed  produced  unsatisfactory  results,  due  to 
the  large  number  of  ca.ses  for  which  conditions  were  not  reported. 
Moreover,  the  grades  of  good.  fair,  and  poor,  into  which  the  cases 
were  divided,  were  very  roughly  defined.  Out  of  a  group  of  363 
cases  in  regard  to  which  repjorts  were  secured.  134.  or  more  than  one- 
third,  were  classed  as  poor.  The  number  classed  as  good  was  also 
about  one-third  (127  cases).  Among  white  children,  the  largest 
number  of  cases  appeared  among  the  good,  while,  with  the  colored 
children,  poor  conditions  exceeded  both  the  good  and  the  fair  to- 
gether. 

Congested  and  insanitary  conditions,  especially  in  the  foreign 
quarter  of  Wilmington,  were  among  the  contributing  causes  of  re- 
moval in  the  cases  of  several  children.  In  certain  instances  the 
moral  standards  had  been  so  lowered  that  the  children  became  de- 
linquent. 

In  tbe  home  of  three  ItaUan  children  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  mother, 
eight  lodi^rs.  The  father  had  died  of  pleuro-|>neumonia  and,  at  the  time  the 
children  were  removed,  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  admission  of  the 
mother  to  a  Kanatorluni  for  tuberculous  patients.  The  home  was  located  In 
a  damp,  dirty  dwejling  consisting  of  six  rooms.  Two  of  the  rooms  were  rented 
to  two  of  the  UxlgerM.  The  reniuining  four  nMims  wei"e  occupiei!  by  the  mother, 
the  three  children,  and  the  other  six  lodgers;.     (Cases  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8.) 


CHILDREN  REMOVED  FROM  THEIR  PARENTAL  HOMES. 


A  total  of  389  children,  313  white  and  76  colored,  were  removed 
from  their  parental  homes;  that  is,  from  the  guardianship  of  at 
least  one  parent. 

FAMILY  GROUP. 

In  124  instances  both  parents  were  living  in  the  home  and  were 
formally  married  to  each  other.  For  the  remaining  266  children  the 
personnel  of  the  family  group  was  irregular.     (See  Table  IX.) 

Table  IX. — Personnel  of  family  group. 


Personnel  of  family  group. 


Total 

Mother  only  in  home 

Father  only  In  home 

Mother  ana  stepfather  in  home 

Father  and  stepmother  in  home 

Parents  living  tcH^ether,  not  married 

Mother  in  home,  dvll  condition  unknown,  whereabouts  of  fothcr  un- 
known  

Father  in  home,  civil  condition  unknown,  whereabouts  of  mother  un- 
known  


Total. 


2ft5 


136 
86 
21 
16 

2 


White. 


207 


Negro. 


58 


106 
76 
11 
11 


2 

1 


30 
9 

10 
5 
2 


Among  the  221  children  removed  from  homes  where  oaly  one 
parent  was  present,  there  were  86  instances  in  which  one  parent  was 
dead  and  3  in  which  the  parents  were  divorced.  In  87  instances  the 
parents  had  separated  without  formal  divorce.  These  included  20 
instances  in  which  the  mother  had  deserted  the  family,  leaving  the 
child  with  the  father;  6  in  which  the  mother  had  deserted  her  hus- 
band but  had  taken  the  child  with  her;  38  in  which  the  father  had 
deserted  the  family,  leaving  the  child  with  the  mother,  2  being 
children  whose  parents  had  not  been  married  to  each  other  but  had 
lived  together  for  a  considerable  period  until  about  three  months 
before  the  children  were  removed;  in  4  instances  the  parents  had 
never  been  married  to  each  other,  but  the  mother,  at  the  time  of  the 
study,  was  separated  from  another  consort;  the  remaining  19  in- 
stances appeared  to  be  cases  of  a  separation  by  mutual  agreement 
of  the  parents,  including  7  cases  in  which  the  child  stayed  with  the 
father  and  12  in  which  the  mother  had  the  custody  of  the  child. 
There  \vere  23  instances  in  which  the  parents  were  legally  married 
but  one  parent  was  temporarily  absent  from  the  home — ^because  of 
sickness,  incarceration  in  prison,  or   (in  2  instances)   for  military 
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duty;  13  in  which  the  parent  was  unmarried;  and  8  in  which  the 
parent  was  alone,  but  his  or  her  civil  condition  was  not  reported. 

Sixteen  children  were  from  homes  in  which  the  child's  father  and 
a  stepmother  were  living  together,  one  of  the  unions  being  a  common- 
law  marriage.  In  21  instances  the  child's  mother  and  a  stepfather 
were  living  together,  8  of  these  being  cases  where  there  had  been  no 
marriage.  In  two  cases  the  parents  were  living  together  but  were  not 
married.    In  five  other  instances  the  exact  civil  status  was  not  known. 

Analyzing  the  above  situations  from  a  slightly  different  angle,  111 
of  the  389  children  removed  from  their  parental  homes  were  known 
to  have  lost  one  parent  by  death.  There  were  also  among  this  group 
39  children — 20  white  and  19  colored — who  had  been  born  out  of 
wedlock. 

ECONOMIC  HEAD  OF  HOUSEHOLD. 

For  246 — 63  per  cent — of  the  children  removed  from  their  parental 
homes  the  economic  head  of  their  family  group  was  the  father  of  the 
family;  in  19  instances  this  was  a  stepfather.  In  130  instances  the 
children  were  removed  from  homes  of  which  the  mother  was  the 
economic  head.  Of  the  remaining  children,  6  came  from  homes 
where  a  brother  was  the  main  support  of  the  family;  6  came  from 
homes  where  other  individuals  had  assumed  the  responsibility;  and 
for  1  child  the  conditions  were  not  reported.     (See  Table  X.) 


Table  X.- 

—Economic  head  of  parental  home. 

Race. 

Childien  removed  from  households  having  specified 
economic  head. 

Total. 

Father. 

Mother. 

Brother. 

Other. 

Not 
reported. 

Total.... 

389 

246 

130 

6 

6 

] 

White 

313 
76 

203 
43 

99 
31 

S 
1 

5 
1 

1 

Negro 

It  will  be  noted  that  one-third  of  the  children  were  from  homes  in 
which  the  mother  was  the  economic  head  of  the  family.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises  whether  in  some  of  these  families  the  applica- 
tion of  widows'  or  mothers'  pensions  would  not  have  been  justified 
and  have  prevented  the  removal  of  the  child  from  his  home. 

An  analysis  of  the  civil  status  of  the  mothers  of  the  children 
showed  that  in  37  instances  the  mother  had  been  left  a  widow  through 
the  death  of  the  child's  father;  in  81  instances  the  parents  wer<5  living 
apart,  including  11  children  born  out  of  wedlock  whose  mothers  were 
still  unmarried  at  the  time  of  the  study,  56  in  which  the  parents  had 
voluntarily  separated  presumably  because  of  friction,  and  14  in  which 
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the  fathers  were  temporarily  absent,  because  of  delinquency,  sickness, 
or  military  service ;  in  the  remaining  12  cases  the  civil  status  of  the 
mother  was  either  irregular  or  unknown. 

The  inference  from  the  above  analysis  is  that,  while  for  at  least 
81  of  these  children  the  father  seemed  to  be  the  first  source  to  which 
anyone  attempting  family  rehabilitation  would  naturally  turn,  there 
were  37  children,  or  10  per  cent  of  all  the  children  removed  from 
parental  homes,  for  whom  a  mother's  pension  might  have  eliminated 
the  necessity  for  removal. 

OCCUPATION  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY  GROUP. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  the  children  included  in  the  study  were 
removed  from  homes  located  in  a  city  district,  it  was  natural  that 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  predominated  among  the 
types  of  work  in  which  the  heads  of  households  and  family  groups 
were  engaged.  In  all  types  of  industry  the  semiskilled  occupations 
exceeded  the  other  grades  of  work.  Table  XI  shows  grades  of  work 
reported : 

Table  XI. — Occupation  of  economic  head  of  parental  home. 


Oocopation  of  economic  head  of  parental  home. 


Total 

Proprietors.  ofDcIals,  managers 
Clerks  and  kindred  workers . . . 

ShdUed  workers 

Semiskilled  workers 

Laborers....... 

Servants 

Semiofficial  public  employee . . 

Pntfeffiional  persons 

Grade  not  reported 

No  gainful  occupation 


Economic 

heads  of 

households. 


Children 
involved. 


These  figures,  it  must  be  remembered,  apply  to  the  economic  head 
of  the  household,  whether  the  father  or  mother.  In  49  instances  of 
the  163,  where  two  parents  were  present  in  the  home,  both  the  father 
and  the  mother  were  gainfully  employed.  In  the  case  of  27  children 
the  head  of  the  family  group  had  no  gainful  occupation. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  MOTHER. 

Of  a  group  of  303  children  removed  from  parental  homes  in  which 
a  mother  or  a  stepmother  was  present,  152,  or  50  per  cent,  had  mothers 
who  were  known  to  be  gainfully  employed ;  60  children  had  mothers 
who  were  not  gainfully  employed;  for  91  the  information  was  not 
available. 

In  all,  the  mothers  of  105  children  were  known  to  be  working 
away  from  home.     Outside  the  various  forms  of  domestic  service 
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which  were  reported,  the  principal  occupations  were  in  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  notably  in  connection  with  the  leather  works 
in  Wilmington.  The  mothers  of  47  children  were  reported  as  being 
employed  at  home,  among  these  were  lodging  and  boarding  house 
keepers,  women  who  took  in  sewing  or  washing,  and  several  women 
who  kept  small  ''  stores  "  in  the  front  room  of  the  family  dwelling. 
One  mother  derived  her  income  from  maintaining  a  disorderly  house. 
In  a  few  instances  the  mother  had  been  able  to  keep  her  child  with 
her  and  make  a  home  for  it  within  the  household  of  her  employer. 
Although  the  mothers  of  these  children  were  more  easily  accessible 
in  case  of  need  than  were  the  mothers  employed  away  from  home, 
there  was  little  evidence  that  their  attention  to  their  children  was 
at  all  adequate.  Of  the  mother  of  two  children  it  was  reported  that 
she  did  not  have  time  to  ''care  for  her  children,  as  she  must  tend 
store." 

Despite  the  number  for  which  conditions  were  not  reported.  Table 
XII  indicates  that  at  the  utmost  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  children 
had  the  full  advantage  of  a  mother's  or  stepmother's  care. 

Table  XII. — Employment  of  mother. 


Employment  of  mother. 


Children 
involtvei. 


Total. 


Mother » not  gainfully  employed 

Mother  gainfully  employed  at  home 

Mother  gainfully  emploVed  away  from  homo . 

No  mother  in  household  group , 

Mother's  occupation  not  reported 


1  The  term  "mother, "  as  here  used,  means  mother  or  stepmother. 

The  numerous  charges  of  misconduct  against  a  lO-year-oId  colored  boy  were 
traceable  to  absolute  lack  of  supervision  at  home.  Within  a  year  he  had  been 
three  times  before  the  juvenile  court — for  throwing  stones,  for  attacking  an- 
other boy  with  a  knife,  and  for  causing  a  false  alarm  of  fire.  He  was  guilty 
also  of  persistent  truancy.  His  home — a  small,  shabby,  brick  house  In  a  very 
poor,  narrow  alley — faced  the  high,  unbroken  wall  of  a  factory.  His  father 
was  an  unskilled  laborer.  His  mother  worked  out  at  service,  and  he,  with  three 
other  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  11  years  of  age,  were  left  alone  all  day. 
(Case  No.  86.) 

The  removal  of  two  little  white  girls  and  their  baby  brother  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  mother  had  to  go  to  work.  Two  years  before  the  girls*  father 
had  been  killed  in  a  mine.  His  employers  made  a  flat  settlement  of  a  **  few 
hundred  dollars,'*  which  the  mother's  brother  quickly  squandered.  For  a  short 
time  the  mother  lived  under  the  protection  of  a  man  to  whom  she  was  not 
married,  and  by  him  gave  birth  to  a  baby  boy.  Before  the  child  was  6  months 
old,  however,  the  alliance  terminated  abruptly,  and  the  mother  was  obliged  to 
seek  employment.  I-wal  agencies  placed  the  children  in  institutions.  (Cases 
Nos.  144,  146,  and  146.) 
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ECONOMIC  STATUS  OF  FAMILY. 

Table  XIII  shows  a  rough  distribution  of  the  cases  by  the  economic 
standards  of  the  homes  from  which  the  children  were  removed.  The 
classes  "adequate,"  "inadequate,"  and  "low"  were  gradings  based 
upon  evidence  in  the  records  or  upon  the  personal  judgment  of  the 
agents  handling  the  cases.  The  border  line  between  a  decent  living 
and  an  income  insufficient  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  lay  between 
**  adequate  "  and  "  inadequate." 

Table  XIII. — Economic  8tatU8  of  parental  home. 


Cla^s  of  case. 


Children  removed  from  parental  home  of  specified 
economic  status. 


Total. 


389 


White 

Dependent. 
Neglected... 
Ddlnquent. 


Negro. 


Dependent. 
Neglected... 
Delinquent. 


Ade- 
quate. 


155 


Inade- 
quate. 

Low. 

115 

52 

Not  re- 
ported. 


67 


313 

136 

158 

54 

27 

5 

128 

77 

76 

19 

17 

5 

12 

47. 

14 

96 
55 
10 
31 
19 
2 
6 
11 


36 
20 
9 
7 
16 
5 
6 
5 


45 
29 

3 
13 
22 

5 


17 


Only  one  child,  a  delinquent  white  boy,  came  from  a  home  with  in- 
come allowing  for  more  than  ordinary  comforts  and  luxuries.  Those 
children  being  classed  as  from  homes  with  "  low  "  income  came  from 
families  receiving  outside  aid  or  in  desperate  need  of  help. 

Unfortunately,  the  figures  in  this  table  include  too  many  "  not  re- 
ported" to  afford  a  satisfactory  basis  for  comparison.  Of  the  322 
cases  whose  surroundings  were  definitely  reported,  155  children  were 
reported  as  coming  from  homes  with  adequate  income,  115  from 
homes  with  inadequate  income,  and  52  from  homes  with  low  income. 
Thus  it  appears  that  48  per  cent  of  those  for  whom  conditions  were 
reported  were  graded  as  coming  from  homes  where  the  income  was 
adequate.  Proportionately,  the  larger  number  of  these  came  from 
the  white  group. 

Distributing  by  class  of  case  the  155  children  from  homes  where 
the  income'  was  reported  as  adequate,  59,  or  38  per  cent,  were  of  the 
so-called  "dependent"  class—showing  that  other  reasons  than  in- 
adequacy of  income  were  operative  in  bringing  the  children  under 
agency  care  as  dependents. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  PARENTS  AND  THEIR  OTHER  CHILDREN. 

For  284,  or  73  per  cent,  of  the  children  removed  from  their  parental 
homes,  unfavorable  characteristics  were  reported  of  one  or  more 
members  of  the  family  group.    Among  the  remaining  group  of  105 
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children  there  were  a  number,  especially  among  the  colored  chil- 
dren, for  whom  information  on  this  point  was  incomplete. 

Three  headings  were  used  for  grouping  the  unfavorable  charac- 
teristics— physical,  mental,  and  social.  In  order  to  simplify  the  study 
of  the  various  conditions,  every  characteristic  was  listed  by  itself 
regardless  of  the  instances  in  which  it  was  combined  with  other  char- 
acteristics. Table  XIV  shows  the  number  of  times  the  specific  con- 
dition was  reported  of  a  child's  parent  or  parents. 

Table  XIV. — Characteristics  of  parents. 


Chftracteristlcs  of  paronte. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Physical  condition  poor: 

Tuberculosis 

34 

10 

2 

4 

3 

2 

38 

13 
14 

45 
f9 
23 
79 
103 
25 
4 
10 
28 
57 

30 
10 
2 
4 
3 
2 
34 

8 
13 

41 

68 

8 

73 

88 

18 

2 

8 

24 

50 

4 

v^nermi  disflaw ^                            .       .    .         . . , . 

Epileptic  seli^ures 

Cnppied 

Doective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Other  poor  physical  condition 

4 

Mentality  not  normal: 

Obviously  defective 

5 

Insane 

1 

Social  characteristics  poor: 

Correctional  institution  record 

4 

TTfifnnrnltty     , , 

21 

nif^timfttppArentai^e. . 

15 

Deserting;. . .'. 7. 

6 

Alcoholism 

15 

Other  delinquency 

7 

Almshouse  reoordf. 

2 

Other  institution  record 

2 

Other  dependency 

4 

Other  poor  social  characteristics 

7 

Physical  condition  of  parents. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  child's  parents  was  very  inadequately 
reported.  Tuberculosis  stood  out  as  the  most  common  illness  of  those 
for  whom  some  unfavorable  physical  condition  was  reported.  In  34 
instances,  one  parent  at  least  was  known  to  be  tuberculous.  That 
with  four  exceptions  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  among  white  persons 
suggests  that  tuberculosis  was  more  carefull}'  noted  among  the  white 
than  among  the  colored  inhabitants.  Delaware  is  at  present  making 
an  effort  to  give  more  thorough  attention  to  the  tuberculous  colored 
of  its  population. 

Two  children  were  reported  as  having  epileptic  parents;  10  chil- 
dren had  parents  reported  as  having  venereal  disease ;  in  i  instances 
the  parents  were  reported  as  being  crippled;  in  3  instances  as 
having  defective  vision;  in  2  as  having  defective  hearing;  in  38  as 
being  otherwise  in  poor  physical  condition.  In  this  last  group  were 
included  cases  of  general  weakness,  cancer,  kidney  trouble,  and  sus- 
pected tuberculosis;  also  instances  of  acute  or  temporary  disability 
which  had  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  children.  One  father 
who  was  classed  as  in  poor  physical  condition  had  been  sent  to  a 
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hospital  because  of  pneumonia;  his  illness,  together  with  his  wife's 
tuberculous  condition,  had  precipitated  the  breaking  up  of  the 
family.  In  another  instance  the  child's  father  had  recently  returned 
from  a  hospital  after  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever.  His  protracted 
convalescence  proved  too  great  a  financial  burden  for  the  family, 
and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  place  their  child  in  an  institution  tempo- 
rarily, while  she  sought  employment. 

Information  regarding  the  physical  condition  of  parents  was  very 
inadequate,  since  records  apparently  were  made  only  of  glaring 
instances.  While  agencies  frequently  arranged  for  the  physical 
examination  of  the  child  to  be  removed,  they  made  no  systematic 
inquiry  regarding  the  health  of  the  individuals  with  whom  the  child 
had  been  associated.  Frequently,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  an 
inquiry  would  have  been  impossible. 

Mentality  of  parents. 

Data  on  the  subject  of  the  mentality  of  the  parents  were  very 
meager  and  in  no  instance  was  there  a  record  of  a  scientific  diagnosis. 
Twenty-seven  children  had  parents  who  were  reported  as  not  normal 
mentally.  These  children  represented  18  family  groups,  14  white 
and  4  colored.  Fourteen  had  parents  who  showed  a  history  of  in- 
sanity ;  these  represented  9  families,  8  white  and  1  colored.  The  re- 
maining 13  children  had  parents  who  were  reported  as  obviously 
defective,  representing,  however,  only  9  individual  parents,  6  white 
and  3  colored.  Throughout  this  report  the  terms  "  imbecile," 
"  feeble-minded,"  and  "  border  line,"  are  used  only  for  cases  diagnosed 
by  experts.  Cases  of  obviously  low-grade  mentality,  but  not  diag- 
nosed, were  so  designated. 

Among  the  children  having  a  parent  obviously  defective  in  mentality  were 
two  colored  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  aged  9  and  12  years,  respectively,  who 
were  removed  from  their  home  because  of  the  cruelty  of  their  mother*s  consort. 
Both  children  had  been  born  out  of  wedlock.  A  third  child  of  illegitimate  birth, 
whose  father  was  the  above-mentioned  man,  was  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
mother.  The  agent  removing  the  children  reported  that  they  were  removed  be- 
cause of  cruelty  and  neglect  The  baby  was  allowed  to  remain  with  the  mother, 
who  was  not  arrested  because  of  her  mental  condition.  A  family  visit  reafUrmed 
the  fact  that  the  mother  was  of  low-grade  mentality.  She  had  been  married 
once,  but  had  lived  with  two  other  men  and  had  wandered  from  place  to  place. 
(Cases  Nos.  514  and  616.) 

The  negative  treatment  of  the  foregoing  case,  which  allowed  the 

mother  to  go  at  large  because  she  appeared  mentally  weak,  will 

doubtless  not  be  tolerated  much  longer  by  a  State  which  has  become 

awakened  to  the  need  for  care  of  its  feeble-minded. 

One  of  the  instances  of  insanity  was  that  of  an  Italian  mother.  Shortly  after 
coming  to  the  United  States,  and  at  a  time  when  she  was  pregnant,  she  saw  an 
^ectric  car  run  over  and  kill  two  of  her  children.    Her  baby,  bom  permaturely 
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soon  afterwards,  died  at  the  age  of  2  months.  The  shock  of  those  three 
deaths  affected  her  mental  condition.  She  had  still  living  at  this  time  one  little 
girl,  and  dnrlng  the  next  six  years  three  other  children  were  born  to  her. 
Gradually  her  mind  became  a  blank.  She  would  take  no  notice  of  what  was 
going  on  about  her  and  would  make  no  response  when  addressed.  One  by  one 
her  three  youngest  children  were  removed  from  the  home  and  placed  in  institu- 
tions, and  at  length  she  herself  was  sent  to  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane. 
(Cases  Nos.  197  and  198.) 

Social  characteristics  of  parents. 

Alcoholism  was  the  most  frequently  reported  of  any  of  the  un- 
favorable social  characteristics — in  74  instances  of  a  total  of  103 
occurring  in  combination  with  other  unfavorable  social  traits.  In 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  parental  homes  from  which  children 
were  removed  alcoholism  was  a  deteriorating  factor.  Alcoholism 
and  immorality  were  reported  together  of  one  or  both  guardians  of 
22  children.  One  14-year-old  colored  girl  was  found  living  in  one 
room  with  her  mother  and  her  mother's  consort.  Both  the  man  and 
the  woman  were  confirmed  drunkards  and  snuff  users  and  were  teach- 
ing the  girl  to  drink,  smoke,  and  "  rub  snuff."  The  home  of  a  white 
baby  boy  was  broken  up  through  the  action  of  two  older  half  sisters. 
These  girls,  not  yet  16  years  old,  secured  the  prosecution  of  their 
alcoholic  father  on  the  ground  of  his  abusing  them  in  a  depi*aved 
and  immoral  fashion. 

Immorality  stood  next  to  alcoholism  in  frequency  of  occurrence. 
More  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  removed  from  their  parental 
homes  were  from  households  where  one  or  both  parents  were  reported 
as  immoral.  The  facts  in  many  of  these  cases  were  too  sordid  for 
publication.  One  girl,  both  of  whose  parents  had  been  found  guilty 
of  extramarital  relations,  was  removed  from  her  home  because  her 
mother  was  commercializing  the  girl's  personal  attractions.  Another 
white  child  of  11  years  was  removed  from  her  home  because  of  the 
mother's  moral  laxitv.  This  woman  had  had  six  children  born  out 
of  wedlock  by  as  many  different  men.  If  anything,  the  figures  for 
immorality  were  obtained  through  too  conservative  a  rating.  It  will 
be  noted  that  where  the  biiiih  of  one  child  out  of  wedlock  was  the 
only  sexual  offense  reported,  it  was  designated  as  illegitimate  par- 
entage and  not  as  immorality. 

The  term  "deserting"  is  used  throughout  this  report  as  applying 
only  to  the  active  agent  in  a  case  of  desertion.  The  deserting  parent 
was  usually  absent  from  the  household.  Hence,  while  there  were  but 
10  children  living  at  the  time  of  their  removal  with  parents  who  had 
previously  deserted  their  mates,  there  were  found  79  children  living 
with  a  parent  who  had  been  deserted.  Among  the  children  removed 
from  deserting  parents  was  a  baby  whose  mother  had  left  her  three 
other  children  and  their  father  and  had  gone  to  a  boarding  house. 
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She  found  very  soon  that  she  could  not  care  for  her  baby  and  keep 
up  the  work  which  was  necessary  for  their  support.  Two  other  chil- 
dren of  a  deserting  parent  were  the  sons  of  an  immoral  woman  who 
had  left  her  legal  husband  to  live  with  another  man.  Both  the 
mother  and  her  consort  were  addicted  to  drink.  The  man  was  re- 
ported as  cruel  to  her  and  to  the  children.  They  had  their  living 
quarters  in  cheap  rooming  houses,  moving  frequently.  At  the  time 
that  the  agencies  removed  the  children  the  man  and  the  woman,  the 
two  boys,  and  a  new-born  baby  were  occupying  one  room. 

"Other  delinquency"  reported  of  the  parents  included  instances 
of  cruelty,  brutality,  neglect,  and  larceny.  Among  the  children  ex- 
posed to  such  conditions  were  three  small  colored  girls  whose  mother 
was  dead  and  whose  father  left  them  alone  all  day  in  filth  and  rags 
to  pick  up  such  food  as  they  might  find  by  sneaking  into  the  gardens 
or  sheds  of  neighbors.  The  homes  of  three  Italian  children  were 
broken  up  as  a  result  of  the  murderous  attacks  which  the  fathers 
made  upon  the  mothers.  The  mother  of  one  of  these  Italian  children, 
however,  was  giving  her  husband  great  provocation  by  her  immoral 
conduct.  One  8-year-old  white  boy,  whose  father  had  deserted  and 
whose  mother  was  living  immorally  with  another  man,  was  left  by  his 
mother  to  the  precarious  interest  of  a  colored  family  who,  after  a 
number  of  days,  turned  him  over  to  the  agency.  In  all,  14  cases  of 
neglect  or  nonsupport  were  included  in  this  group,  3  of  them  being 
neglect  by  the  mother. 

The  social  characteristics  of  the  parents  were  designated  as  "  poor  " 
when  the  statements  made  were  derogatory  but  not  specific.  Not 
infrequently  there  was  an  implication  that  the  moral  standards  were 
low.  Such  expressions  as  the  following  were  sometimes  used: 
"  Mother  not  a  proper  person,"  "  mother  not  strong  morally,"  "  father 
ran  with  other  women."  Other  descriptions  included  parents  who 
were  lazy,  irresponsible,  nervous,  erratic,  profane,  or  more  vaguely 
"  poor  "  as  to  character  or  condition.  In  5  instances  the  parent  was 
spoken  of  as  a  "  poor  manager  " ;  in  5  instances  the  parent  had  been 
teaching  the  children  to  steal.  In  12  instances  neglect  or  mistreatment 
of  the  children  was  reported.  Three  children  lived  in  homes  where 
the  father  was  a  gambler. 

HomeB  where  a  step-parent  was  present,  though  not  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole,  furnished  some  interesting  illustrations  of  un- 
favorable social  conditions. 

One  boy's  mother  died  when  he  was  2  years  old.  His  father,  left  with  a 
larg^e  family,  put  the  three  youngest  children  into  an  institution  and,  for  the 
others,  secured  a  housekeeper.  Later  he  married  her  and  brought  the  other 
children  home.  The  stepmother  was  never  able  to  get  along  with  the  children, 
and  gradually  the  older  ones  left  home.    The  youngest  boy  was  not  easy  to 
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control,  resenting  any  correction,  and  frequently  running  away  to  his  older 
sisters.  He  played  truant  and  was  on  the  streets  at  all  hours,  sometimes  stay- 
ing out  all  night ;  he  smoked  cigarettes  and  stole.  The  irregular  life  which  he 
lived  was  demoralizing,  and  at  9  years  of  age  he  came  under  the  care  of  the 
Juvenile  court.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  brought  before  the  Juvenile-court 
Judge  for  Incorrigibility  and  the  larceny  of  a  bicycle.  After  trying  him  on 
probation,  the  court  placed  him  with  a  private  family;  but  within  a  month 
the  court  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  send  him  to  the  industrial  school. 
(Case  No.  176.) 

The  underlying  cause  of  the  delinquencies  of  a  15-year-old  white  boy,  which 
eventually  brought  about  his  commitment  to  the  industrial  school,  was  the 
constant  irritation  in  his  home.  The  youngest  of  a  large  family,  he  was  the 
only  child  left  at  home  when  his  father  married  again.  The  stepmother  was 
reported  as  untruthful  and  a  poor  manager.  For  about  three  months  before 
he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Juvenile  court,  the  boy  had  stayed  away 
from  home  because  of  a  family  quarrel  and  had  slept  in  an  unfinished  building, 
getting  his  meals  at  cheap  lunch  counters  and  begging  when  his  money  gave  out. 
Finally  he  left  town  with  another  boy  and  was  picked  up  in  the  tenderloin 
district  of  Philadelphia  by  a  detective,  who  returned  him  to  the  custody  of  the 
Juvenile  court.     (Case  No.  454.) 

More  frequently  than  otherwise  poor  characteristics  occurred  in 
combination.  Many  of  the  complex  situations  which  actually  existed 
defy  tabulation  or  even  enumeration.  They  can  best  be  suggested  by 
a  few  illustrative  cases : 

White  children. — One  13-year-old  boy  came  from  a  thoroughly  degenerate 
family,  with  bad  heredity  and  physical  and  mental  defect  api)arerit  in  vary- 
ing forms  among  all  the  members.  The  father,  disfigured  not  only  through 
accidents  which  had  occurred  at  his  work  but  by  congenital  deformities,  was 
described  as  frightful  in  appearance.  Although  at  one  time  he  had  eanied 
good  wages,  he  became  more  and  more  intemperate  and  was  arrested  at  differ- 
ent times  for  wife  beating,  for  nonsupport,  and  for  larceny.  The  mother,  bom 
of  the  incestuous  relationship  of  her  father  with  his  own  daughter,  had  been 
brought  up  in  an  institution.  She  was  degenerate  both  physically  and  mentally, 
undersized,  deaf,  sly,  irresponsible,  shiftless,  and  utterly  depraved.  The  chil- 
dren, of  whom  there  were  four,  were  undersized  and  retarded.  The  family 
lived  in  an  old  two-story  brick  house  in  a  city  block.  The  dwelling  consisted 
of  five  small  rooms,  damp,  dirty,  and  neglected.  The  location  was  poor,  being 
near  railroads  and  dumping  grounds;  the  streets  were  unpaved  and  contami- 
nated by  open  sewage.  The  family  itself,  however,  constituted  one  of  the  most 
degrading  influences  of  the  neighborhood.  The  income  of  the  family  was  very 
meager  and  irregular  and,  such  as  it  was,  was  improvldently  squandered. 
Conditions  in  this  home  were  first  reported  to  agencies  by  relatives.  Prior  to 
the  period  of  the  study  the  oldest  girl  had  been  removed  to  an  institution  be- 
cause her  mother  had  rented  her  out  for  immoral  purposes.  The  girl  had 
contracted  syphilis.  The  boy  included  in  this  study  was  removed  and  placed 
with  relatives,  and  before  the  close  of  the  period  agencies  were  seriously  con- 
sidering the  removal  of  the  two  youngest  children,  for  It  had  become  known 
that  the  mother  was  permitting  them  to  steal.     (Case  No.  28.) 

At  the  request  of  their  father,  two  young  girls  and  their  older  half  sister 
were  moved  from  their  home  in  a  remote  rural  district.  Their  mother  had 
deserted.  At  the  time  of  the  study  the  family  lived  in  a  one-room  shack  situ- 
ated in  a  secluded  location  in  beautiful  country  beside  a  stream  and  wood- 
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land.  The  shack  was  crowded  with  furniture  and  clothes.  Two  beds  3  feet 
apart  occupied  most  of  the  floor  space.  A  swinging  cradle  stood  between  them. 
The  floor  was  carpetless  and  dirty.  The  man  in  this  family,  own  father  of  the 
two  younger  girls,  was  a  widower  who  had  become  attached  to  the  children's 
mother;  he  said  that  he  really  wished  to  marry  her  but  had  been  unable  to 
persuade  her.  He  endeavored  to  provide  for  the  family  by  trapping  and  fishing, 
and  by  farming  a  small  plat  of  ground  which  surrounded  the  cabin.  According 
to  his  own  statement  he  was  able  to  support  the  family ;  but  the  fact  that  he 
paid  no  rent  for  his  house  and  ground  only  emphasized  the  general  Impression 
that  the  family  income  was  very  low.  It  is  reported  that  at  times  he  drank. 
The  mother  relied  upon  money  derived  from  her  own  and  from  the  oldest  girVs 
immorality.  This  woman  had  led  a  thoroughly  promiscuous  career.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  three  girls  included  in  the  study,  she  had  "  five  or  six  "  children,  all 
horn  out  of  wedlock;  it  Is  not  known  what  became  of  them.  Periodically  she 
went  off  with  a  new  afllnlty,  and  the  man,  left  alone,  found  that  the  care  of 
the  three  girls  was  too  much  for  him.     (Cases  Nos.  137,  140,  and  229.) 

The  parents  of  three  children — a  girl  14  years  old,  a  boy  of  11,  and  their  little 
8-year-old  sister — ^proved  themselves  to  be  utterly  unsuitable  guardians  for  their 
children.  The  father  was  a  carpenter  and  could  earn  good  wages,  but  he  worked 
very  irregularly  because  of  his  intemperance.  At  the  time  of  the  breaking  up 
of  the  family  he  had  been  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  for  carnal  abuse  of  the 
oldest  girl.  The  mother  also  was  alcoholic.  As  one  agency  record  put  it,  **  both 
parents  drank  and  carried  on.*'  The  home  was  described  as  squalid ;  the  dwell- 
ing, an  unpainted,  two-story  frame  house,  was  located  in  an  unfavorable  neigh- 
borhood, near  railroad  tracks  and  saloons,  exposed  to  odors  from  open  sewage 
and  backyard  privies.  The  children  were  almost  uncared  for.  ''How  could 
they  be  up  to  average?  "  said  the  school-teacher  of  the  two  older  children,  "  they 
were  starved  all  the  time."  While  they  had  never  been  in  any  serious  trouble, 
it  was  said  that  they  were  always  quarreling,  always  "  picking  on  "  other  chil- 
dren, and  on  one  occasion  they  had  been  warned  by  public  officials  because  the 
boy  had  hit  a  little  girl,  and  his  sisters  had  been  offending  the  neighbors  by 
••swearing  and  using  vile  language."  At  the  time  of  their  father's  sentence 
each  of  the  children  was  placed  in  an  institution.  There  is  every  evidence  that 
the  disposition  made  of  them  was  of  a  makeshift  variety,  the  agency  handling 
them  having  inadequate  facilities  for  suitable  treatment.  The  oldest  girl  was 
committed  to  the  industrial  school  on  the  ground  of  incorrigibility.  The  boy 
was  sent  to  the  boys'  industrial  school  on  the  same  charge,  although  the  agency 
had  on  its  record  the  statement  that  he  was  not  a  "  very  bad  boy."  The  younger 
girl,  3  years  old,  was  placed  in  one  of  the  homes  for  dependent  children.  (Cases 
Nos.  183,  184,  185.) 

A  little  girl  of  4  years  was  admitted  "  as  a  boarder  "  to  one  of  the  homes  for 
dependent  children  on  the  application  of  her  mother,  who  had  secured  a  position 
at  service  where  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  child  with  her.  The  baby  had 
been  bom  out  of  wedlock.  Of  the  father  the  mother  stated  that  he  drank  and 
gambled.  He  wished  to  marry  her,  but  she  felt  that  the  union  could  only  bring 
her  **  more  children  and  a  lot  of  trouble,"  and  she  would  not  consent.  She  con- 
tinued to  live  with  her  parents  and  her  married  sister;  but  the  family  com- 
prised altogether  nine  persons  living  in  a  smrall  rented  house  consisting  of  five 
rooms;  conditions  were  so  crowded  that  the  mother  felt  it  advisable  to  accept 
an  offer  of  work  with  living,  even  though  it  involved  separation  from  her  child. 
(Case  No.  317.) 

Colored  children, — Three  small  colored  girls  were  taken  from  their  mother  on 
the  ground  of  neglect  and  were  placed  In  an  institution.  The  father  of  the  old- 
est child  was  a  white  boy  who  had  visited  the  family  in  which  the  mother,  a 
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colored  woman,  was  a  servant  In  order  to  secure  a  home  and  protection,  the 
mother  married  a  colored  man,  by  whom  she  gave  birth  to  the  two  other  children 
of  the  study.  The  family  lived  in  a  two-room  house  located  in  an  alley  In  a 
very  poor  neighborhood.  The  man  soon  proved  to  be  a  disreputable  character, 
a  drunltard,  not  contributing  to  the  family,  and  brutal  to  the  mother.  The 
mother  was  obliged  to  work  out  at  domestic  service,  leaving  the  children  In  the 
care  of  a  woman  who  lived  In  a  near-by  cellar.  A  man  who  lodged  with  the 
family  carnally  abused  the  oldest  girl,  only  6  years  of  age,  and  was  sentenced 
to  three  years  hard  labor  at  the  workhouse.  Shortly  before  the  removal  of  the 
children  from  their  home  the  father  w^as  sentenced  to  the  workhouse  for  neg- 
lect and  nonsupport.     (Cases  Nos.  250,  251,  252.) 

Two  boys,  aged  9  and  14  years,  respectively,  were  removed  from  their  home 
by  an  agency  on  the  ground  of  delinquency  and  were  committed  to  the  boys' 
Industrial  school.  An  older  brother  was  already  an  Inmate  of  that  Institution. 
The  family  seems  to  have  been  at  some  disadvantage  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  the  only  colored  people  in  the  community.  They  had  lived  in  one 
house  for  16  years,  the  father  working  out  as  a  farm  laborer  and  the  mother 
helping  white  families  as  a  servant.  The  white  people  complained  that  the 
home  conditions  were  bad  and  that  the  parents  taught  the  children  to  steal. 
The  colored  family  complained  that  they  were  not  fairly  treated.  A  mental 
specialist  who  had  chanced  to  observe  the  mother  stated  that  he  regarded  her 
as  an  Imbecile.  It  was  also  reported  that  she  drank.  As  an  infant  she  had 
been  abandoned  by  her  parents  and  had  been  brought  up  in  an  institution.  Her 
home,  when  visited,  was  found  In  a  dirty  condition.  Apart  from  the  obvious 
inefficiency  of  the  woman,  the  fact  that  both  parents  were  away  at  work  meant 
a  lack  of  parental  control  over  the  chldren.  The  charges  against  the  two  boys 
of  the  study  were  'Marceny  and  assault  and  battery.'*  They  had  had  a  fight 
with  a  small  boy  and  had  gone  off  with  his  bic^xle  and  express  wagon.  (Cases 
Nos.  463,  465.) 

A  16-year-old  girl  was  removed  from  the  home  of  her  mother  and  placed  in  a 
disciplinary  institution  outside  the  State  because  of  her  immoral  relations  with 
a  white  man.  The  family  from  which  she  came  had  few,  if  any,  uplifting  ele- 
ments. The  parents  had  separated.  The  girl's  father,  so  the  mother  stated, 
drank  and  fought,  and  she  wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with  him.  At  the  time 
of  the  study  the  mother,  this  16-year-old  girl,  and  two  elder  brothers  lived  In 
one  small  room,  for  which  they  paid  75  cents  a  week.  One  of  the  brothers  was 
a  laborer  about  the  freight  wharves  and  the  other  did  occasional  odd  jobs  at  a 
liquor  store.  The  mother  had  worked  out  as  laundress,  but  had  had  to  apply 
to  a  charitable  society  for  relief.     (Case  No.  470.) 

Characteristics  of  child's  own  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  analyzing  the  histories  of  the  child's  own  fraternity  the  half 
brothers  and  sisters  were  included  so  far  as  information  had  been 
secured  about  them. 

Kecords  of  the  physical  and  mental  conditions  of  the  fraternity 
were  inadequate.  In  84  instances  physical  defect  was  reported,  7  of 
them  being  cases  where  the  children  had  tuberculosis ;  61  were  listed 
as  being  in  "  poor  "  physical  condition.  Records  of  the  mental  con- 
dition of  the  brothers  and  sisters  were  found  for  6  instances  of  diag- 
nosed mental  defect  and  13  instances  of  undiagnosed  but  very  obvious 
low  mentality.    Here  again  the  records  were  extremely  inadequate. 
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Social  histories,  however,  were  more  complete.  Frequently  two  or 
more  children  of  the  same  family  were  included  in  the  investigation, 
135  of  the  children  having  brothers  and  sisters  with  institutional 
records.  "Correctional  institutions"  for  this  group  referred  to 
juvenile  reformatories.  "Other  delinquency"  referred  to  instances 
where  children  had  juvenile  court  records.  The  eight  cases  which 
showed  a  fraternity  with  almshouse  record  happened  to  be  instances 
of  destitute  families,  where  parents  as  well  as  children  were  sent  to 
the  institution.  "Other  dependency"  usually  implied  placed-out 
children. 

The  unfavorable  characteristics  of  the  fraternity,  enumerated  with- 
out regard  to  the  combinations  in  which  the  characteristics  occurred, 
are  shown  in  Table  XV. 


Table  XV. — Characteristics  of  fraternity. 


Characteristics  of  fraternity. 


Physica]  condition  poor: 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal  disease 

Crippled 

Defective  vision 

Otlier  poor  ph3r8ical  condition. . 
Mentality  not  normal: 

Imbecile 

Feeble-minded 

Border  line 

Obviously  defective 

Social  characteristics  poor: 

Correctional  institution  record. . 

InmuMrality 

Deserting 

Alcoholism 

Other  delinquency 

Almshouse  record. 

Other  institution  record 

Other  dependency 

Other  poor  social  characteristics 


Total. 

White. 

7 

5 

2 

2 

9 

9 

5 

5 

61 

63 

1 
3 

3 

2 

2 

13 

12 

26 

23 

15 

15 

1 

1 

1 

1 

TO 

25 

8 

4 

iS5 

121 

16 

15 

10 

7 

Negro. 


8 
1 


1 
3 


5 
4 

14 
1 
3 


Incomplete  information  regarding  the  households  from  which 
agencies  felt  it  necessary  to  remove  children  would  appear  to  reflect 
on  the  thoroughness  with  which  agencies  had  made  their  investiga- 
tions or  had  kept  their  records.  Preventive  and  constructive  social 
work  with  families  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  group  together  is, 
to  be  sure,  comparatively  new.  To  infer  from  the  facts  herein  re- 
ported that  agencies  were  not  doing  constructive  work  with  families 
would  be  unfair,  inasmuch  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  this 
report  to  account  for  those  cases  where  children  were  cared  for  in 
their  homes  through  assistance  by  agencies.  Nevertheless,  it  does 
seem  perfectly  just  to  say  that  if  conditions  were  serious  enough  to 
appear  to  the  agency  to  warrant  the  removal  of  the  child,  such  condi- 
tions should  have  been  minutely  and  definitely  recorded. 


OTHER  CHILDREN  TAKEN  UNDER  CARE, 

Besides  the  389  children  who  were  removed  from  the  care  of  their 
parents  during  the  period  of  the  study,  124  children  were  taken  under 
care  by  agencies  and  institutions  under  other  circumstances.  Of 
these,  96  were  living  in  private  homes  under  guardianship;  3  were 
living  at  service;  5  were  living  independently  in  rooming  or  board- 
ing houses ;  14  were  transferred  from  institutions ;  and  6  were  home- 
less children. 

CHILDREN   REMOVED   FROM   FAMILY   HOMES   OTHER   THAN 

PARENTAL. 

Types  of  homes. 

Of  the  96  children  who,  previous  to  the  time  they  were  taken  under 
care  by  agencies,  had  been  living  in  private  homes  under  guardian- 
ship other  than  that  of  their  own  parents,  64  came  from  homes  where 
the  guardians  were  related  to  them  either  by  blood  or  by  marriage. 
The  remaining  32  children  were  from  homes  in  which  the  guardian 
stood  to  them  in  a  purely  foster  relationship.  In  only  12  instances 
was  the  residence  of  the  child  in  this  home  due  to  an  arrangement 
made  by  an  agency. 

The  length  of  time  that  these  96  children  had  lived  in  the  homes 

from  which  they  were  removed  varied  from  a  very  short  interval 

to  one  which  had  extended  over  almost  the-  entire  life  of  the  child. 

One  little  girl  8  years  of  age  had  been  under  the  protection  of  a 

family  but  10  days  when  they  petitioned  an  agency  to  take  her 

under  care.    The  child's  parents  had  been  a  long  time  separated 

and  both  bore  poor  reputations.    The  little  girl  had  been  living 

with  her  uncle,  who  told  her  one  day  that  he  was  tired  of  her.    Of 

her  own  accord  she  left  her  uncle  and  went  to  another  family  and 

asked  to  be  taken  in.    This  family  befriended  her  for  a  few  days; 

they  then  reported  the  child  to  an  agency  as  "  homeless,^  asking  for 

her  removal.    The  agency  placed  her  in  an  institution. 

One  little  white  girl  had  been  in  a  foster  home  sinc6  she  was  17  months  old ; 
but  after  the  death  of  her  foster  mother,  It  became  necessary  to  place  her  In 
an  institution.  The  child's  mother  was  a  young  unmarried  girl  whom,  with 
her  baby,  the  foster  parents  bad  taken  from  a  home  for  destitute  girls;  the 
baby's  father  was  the  mother's  uncle,  with  whom  she  had  at  one  time  made 
her  home.  The  mother  was  too  frail  for  housework,  and  to  make  possible  her 
return  to  her  own  parents,  who  refused  to  receive  a  grandchild  born  out  of 
wedlock,  the  persons  who  had  taken  her  into  their  home  adopted  the  chUd. 
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The  foster  mother  was  fond  of  the  child,  but  was  in  such  poor  mental  and 
physical  condition  that  she  was  unable  to  care  for  a  child  properly ;  she  became 
insane,  and  was  run  over  by  a  train  and  fatally  injured.  The  foster  father, 
a  man  not  more  than  30  years  of  age,  then  came  to  Wilmington,  bringing  the 
little  girl  with  him,  and  found  a  room  in  a  boarding  house,  the  landlady  of 
which  was  reported  to  be  immoral.  For  a  while  the  man  attempted  to  keep 
the  child  with  him,  but  the  landlady  was  not  able  to  control  her  and  finally 
insisted  upon  her  removal.  Two  months  later  the  foster  father  married  the  land- 
lady's daughter  and  took  the  child  from  the  institution  into  their  home.  (Case 
No.  409.) 

Of  the  group  of  96  children  removed  from  other  than  parental 
homes,  55  were  from  so-called  normal  homes — that  is,  homes  over 
which  a  man  and  his  wife  presided.  Among  the  children  removed 
from  their  parental  homes  only  152  out  of  389  were  from  so-called 
normal  homes. 

The  41  remaining  instances  included  7  in  which  the  only  guardian 
present  in  the  household  group  was  a  man;  in  2  cases  he  was  a 
widower;  in  2,  he  was  separated  from  his  wife;  in  3,  he  was  a  single 
man,  being  in  every  instance  the  older  brother  of  the  child  of  the 
study.  In  21  instances  the  only  guardian  in  the  home  was  a  woman, 
in  10  instances  being  a  widow,  and  in  11  separated  from  her  husband. 
For  the  other  13  cases  the  conditions  were  not  reported. 

Economic  and  other  conditions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  economic  conditions  of  the  households 
from  which  this  group  of  96  children  were  removed  were  better 
than  the  conditions  existing  in  the  parental  homes  from  which  chil- 
dren were  removed.  A  relatively  larger  number  were  from  homes 
where  the  economic  head  of  the  household  was  the  man  of  the  family. 

Likewise,  a  larger  percentage  were  from  households  where  the 
incomes  were  graded  as  adequate.  In  the  group  of  children  removed 
from  their  parental  homes  48  per  cent  of  those  for  whom  conditions 
were  reported  were  graded  as  coming  from  families  with  incomes 
considered  as  adequate  for  a  decent  standard  of  living.  In  the  group 
of  children  removed  from  other  homes,  57,  or  71  per  cent,  of  those  for 
whom  conditions  were  reported  were  so  graded. 

The  general  conditions  in  these  homes  were,  on  the  whole,  better 
than  the  conditions  found  in  the  parental  homes  from  which  children 
were  removed. 

Conditions  that  necessitated  the  removal  of  this  group  of  children 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  cases : 

One  colored  boy,  whose  parents  were  both  dead,  was  given  over  to  agency 
care  when  his  foster  mother  went  to  a  hospital  to  be  operated  upon  for  cancer. 
He  had  been  bom  ont  of  wedlock  of  a  woman  who  lived  and  worked  on  a  farm. 
When  he  was  about  1  year  old  his  mother  went  to  the  city,  securing  work  by 
the  day  and  boarding  with  a  colored  woman — who  was  willing  to  care  for  the 
baby  while  she  was  away.    This  arrangement  proved  satisfactory  for  a  few 
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months;  Uien  tlie  mother  was  taken  ill  with  "brondiial  asthma,**  was  carried 
to  the  coanty  hospital,  and  died.  The  boardlns-boase  keeper  oootiniied  to  care 
for  the  child  nntn  she  herself  was  obliged  to  go  to  a  hospitaL  He  was  then 
placed  in  an  orphanage.     (Case  No.  381.) 

The  half  brother  of  an  orphaned  colored  boy  had  assomed  the  care  of  htm. 
This  half  brother,  though  well  regarded  hi  other  respects,  had  punished  the 
b07  severely  for  wrongdoing  and  had  been  arrested  and  fined  for  mistreatment 
of  the  child.     (Case  No.  477.) 

A  9-yeflr-old  white  girt  lived  with  her  maternal  grandmother.  Her  father 
had  deserted  his  family,  and  her  mother,  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  her  chil- 
dren, had  left  the  little  girl  with  the  grandparents,  while  she  herself  **  lived 
around  with  relatives."  The  grandmother  tried  to  help  the  girl,  but  complained 
of  being  "  sickly  "  and  unequal  to  the  task.    (Case  No.  258.) 

The  conditions  in  the  foster  home  of  an  11-year-okl  white  boy  were  discovered 
by  a  child-placing  agency  which  had  occasion  to  inspect  the  home  with  a  view 
to  using  it  for  placing  children  under  their  charge.  The  man  of  the  household 
was  described  as  a  religious  fanatic,  shiftless,  without  ability  to  discipline  or 
manage,  but  i)ossessing  a  sentimental  interest  in  friendless  children.  The  wife 
was  crippled,  and  her  condition  handicapped  her  in  the  management  of  her 
household;  but  she  had  previously  been  a  school-teacher  and  was  superior  to 
the  man  in  intelligence.  At  the  time  of  the  study  this  couple  were  sheltering 
seven  children.  Although  one  child  was  known  to  be  stealing,  they  were  not 
attempting  to  correct  him.  The  child  of  the  study  had  been  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock and  had  been  placed  at  2  years  of  age  in  this  home  by  his  mother  when 
the  boy's  father  deserted  her.  His  career  had  been  under  observation  for  a 
considerable  period  by  the  agency  before  it  could  secure  legal  control  of  him  and 
remove  him  to  a  more  suitable  home.    (Case  No.  513.) 

One  white  girl  16  years  of  age  was  removed  by  court  action  from  the  care  of 
her  stepmother.  Of  the  child's  father  it  was  reported  that  he  was  utterly 
worthless  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  workhouse.  The  records  declared 
him  to  be  a  "liar,  a  thief,  a  drunkard,  and  cruel  to  his  wives.'*  The  step- 
mother, from  w^hose  charge  it  seemed  advisable  to  remove  tbe  child,  was  re- 
garded as  a  "  questionable  "  character,  suspected  of  immorality.  She  was  act- 
ing as  housekeeper  for  a  man  whom  she  hoped  to  marry  as  soon  as  she  could 
secure  a  divorce  from  her  husband.  At  the  time  the  girl  was  taken  under 
agency  care  she  had  run  away  from  other  relatives,  who,  she  claimed,  mistreated 
her,  and  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  stepmother.  When  the  case 
was  reported  to  the  Juvenile  court  and  an  investigation  made,  the  stepmother's 
home  was  declared  unlit,  and  the  girl  was  adjudged  a  dependent  child  and 
removed  to  another  family.     (Case  No.  209.) 

On  the  api)eal  of  her  mother,  a  girl  of  16  years  was  removed  to  the  industrial 
school  from  the  home  of  a  boy  cousin,  who  had  enticed  her  away  from  her  rural 
home  because  he  wished  her  near  him  in  the  city.  The  conditions  in  the  girl's 
own  home  were  described  as  fairly  good,  though  the  distance  of  the  farm  from 
any  village  resulted  in  a  lack  of  opportunity  for  good  educational  training  and 
for  recreation.  The  girl  was  one  of  17  children,  having  at  least  7  older  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  the  time  of  the  study  only  three  children,  all  younger  than 
herself,  were  left  at  home  with  the  girl's  parents.  The  family  Income  was 
adequate.  The  father  had  at  one  time  been  addicted  to  alcohol,  but  had  given 
up  this  habit  about  four  years  before  the  time  of  the  girl's  running  away.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  girl's  mother  resented  her  leaving  and  tried  to  induce 
her  to  return  home,  the  uncle  and  aunt  permitted  her  to  remain  with  their  son. 
(Case  No.  399.) 
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CHILDREN  LIVING  AT  SERVICE  OR  INDEPENDENTLY. 

Even  so  small  a  group  as  three  can  serve  to  suggest  an  important 
problem  in  child  welfare,  namely,  the  safeguarding  of  young  girls 
living  away  from  home  at  domestic  service.  All  three  of  the  children 
included  in  this  study,  who  were  removed  from  the  households  of 
employers,  illustrate  the  dangers  that  may  befall  young  girls  who  are 
away  from  their  natural  guardians.  They  were  two  white  girls  and 
one  colored. 

One  of  the  white  girls  was  14  years  of  age.  She  was  one  of  a  family  of 
six  children  and  had  been  placed  by  her  mother  in  a  private  family  consisting 
of  a  man  and  his  invalid  wife.  Within  two  months  the  mother  became  sus- 
picious that  the  girl  was  having  improper  relations  with  her  employer,  reported 
the  case  to  a  child-caring  agency,  and,  through  its  interest,  secured  the  commit- 
ment of  the  girl  to  the  Industrial  school.     (Case  No.  159.) 

The  other  white  girl  was  of  Italian  parentage  and  had  been  under  foster 
care  since  she  was  6  years  of  age.  Her  own  parents,  during  her  babyhood, 
kept  a  boarding  house  in  New  York  City;  but  the  father  drank  to  excess,  the 
parents  quarreled,  and  they  decided  to  separate.  They  divided  the  children 
and  their  belongings;  the  mother  went  with  one  of  the  Italian  boarders,  and 
the  father,  with  two  children,  came  to  Delaware.  The  little  girl  of  the  study 
was  only  6  years  old  when  she  had  to  help  keep  house  for  her  father.  It  was 
while  she  was  out  of  doors  washing  clothes  at  a  little  stream  that  a  kind- 
hearted  American  woman  watched  her  and  began  to  take  an  interest  in  her. 
When  the  father  deserted  the  children  soon  afterward  this  woman  took  the 
little  girl  to  live  with  her.  The  other  child  was  placed  in  an  institution. 
Although  the  foster  mother  seems  to  have  taken  a  genuine  interest  in  the  girl, 
the  home  conditions  were  not  all  favorable.  When  she  was  13  years  old  the 
foster  father  died  and  the  family  had  a  financial  struggle.  The  child's  teacher 
considered  the  home  conditions  bad,  and  reported  that  the  child  was  "  bright," 
but  was  irregular  in  her  attendance.  The  girl  was  described  as  "very  fine 
looking,"  large,  and  overdeveloped  for  her  age.  When  about  17  years  old  the 
girl  left  her  foster  home  and  began  work  as  a  domestic  servant.  At  first  she 
brought  her  wages  home  to  her  foster  mother,  but  very  shortly  she  showed  dis- 
honest tendencies  and  also  began  staying  out  late  at  night  with  men.  She  was 
charged  with  stealing  both  money  and  clothing  from  her  employer,  and  also 
admitted  that  she  had  been  having  improper  relations  with  men.  She  was  com- 
mitted to  the  industrial  school  for  girls.     (Case  N(5.  398.) 

The  third  case  was  that  of  a  16-year-old  colored  girl,  who  at  13  years  of  age 
began  work  as  a  child's  nurse,  and  from  that  time  had  many  different  posi- 
tions in  domestic  service.  At  the  time  of  her  commitment  to  an  institution  she 
was  taken  from  a  disorderly  house  where  she  was  serving  drinks  to  men  and 
women.     (Case  No.  1(X).) 

Five  children  were  living  independently  in  rooming  or  boarding 
houses  at  the  time  when  they  were  taken  bodily  under  care  by 
agencies.  They  included  a  white  girl  17  years  old,  two  colored  boys 
16  and  16  years  of  age,  respectively,  and  two  colored  girls,  aged, 
respectively,   14  and   16  years.    Three  of  these   children  had  no 
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parental  home.    The  other  two  had  left  their  homes  and  were  found 
by  agencies  in  houses  of  a  questionable  character. 

The  one  white  child  of  this  group  was  a  girl  from  Sussex  County.  Enticed 
to  Wilmington  by  promise  of  work,  she  had  left  her  foster  home  in  the  country 
and  had  taken  a  position  as  a  servant  in  a  boarding  house.  When  a  young 
child  she  had  suffered  from  one  or  two  attacks  which  had  been  diagnosed  by  a 
local  doctor  as  epilepsy.  Moreover,  her  high-strung  and  nervous  tempera- 
ment, combined  with  natural  indolence  and  weak  will,  proved  to  be  unequal 
to  the  temptations  of  her  new  environment.  She  left  her  first  place  within  a 
few  days,  considering  it  "  too  hard."  She  then  answered  an  advertisement  and 
took  a  position  with  a  private  family.  From  this  house  she  was  discharged 
summarily  because  she  failed  to  return  at  the  appointed  time  from  a  pleasure 
trip.  Her  third  place  of  employment  was  a  boarding  house,  where  she  yielded 
to  the  immoral  advances  of  men  boarders  and  soon  after  went  to  live  with 
one  of  the  men.  In  the  meantime  she  had  stolen  articles  of  clothing  from  her 
employers,  and,  on  charges  of  larceny  and  incorrigibility  she  was  committed 
to  the  girls'  industrial  school.     (Case  No.  139.) 

Both  of  the  colored  boys  of  this  group  had  become  self-supporting  but  lacked 
the  moral  or  mental  caliber  to  resist  the  inclination  to  steal.  One  was  a 
foundling  who  had  lived  all  his  life,  except  a  few  months,  in  institutions. 
The  other  was  the  child  of  an  insane  woman;  he  was  subsequently  diagnosed 
as  feeble-minded.  The  first  of  the  two  boys,  though  but  15  years  old,  was 
strong  and  large.  The  woman  from  whom  he  rented  a  room  which  he  shared 
with  three  other  colored  boys,  said  she  thought  of  them  all  as  "  men  "  and  paid 
no  attention  to  them.  The  charge  on  which  this  boy  was  apprehended  was  the 
theft  of  six  handkerchiefs,  and  by  action  of  the  juvenile  court  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  a  child-placing  agency  to  be  placed  with  a  private  family 
on  a  farm.  The  second  boy,  besides  being  feeble-minded,  was  the  victim  of 
bad  home  conditions.  After  his  mother  became  mentally  unbalanced  an  un- 
scrupulous colored  woman  bargained  with  her  for  legal  control  of  the  boy, 
agreeing  to  pay  the  mother  $3.50  a  week.  The  home  of  this  self-appointed 
guardian  consisted  of  one  room,  which  she  shared  with  two  men  and  the  boy. 
Her  record  for  a  period  of  three  years  showed  14  court  charges  for  such  delin- 
quencies as  disorderly  conduct,  larceny,  selling  intoxicating  liquors  without  a 
license,  keeping  a  house  of  assignation,  and  breach  of  peace.  On  several  of 
these  charges  she  was  committed  for  short  terms  to  the  workhouse,  and  the 
boy  was  obliged  to  shift  for  himself.  During  this  time  he  was  placed  on  proba- 
tion, having  been  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  for  stealing  a  watch. 
Since  it  seemed  inadvisable  for  him  to  remain  at  the  boarding  house  where  he 
had  taken  lodging,  the  decision  of  the  court  at  the  next  hearing  of  his  case  was 
to  commit  him  to  the  industrial  school.     (Cases  Nos.  14,  422.) 

Both  the  colored  girls  were  held  in  cases  involving  immoral  conduct  and 
were  committed  by  the  court  to  an  agency  which  placed  them  in  an  institution 
outside  the  State.  Both  had  parents  living  but  had  left  their  homes,  one  of  the 
girls  having  nm  away  from  her  home  in  an  adjoining  State.  One  girl  was 
caught  in  a  raid  of  a  disorderly  house,  the  other  was  held  in  a  case  against  a 
man  who  had  had  immoral  relations  with  her.     (Cases  Nos.  46,  212.) 

The  problems  involved  in  the  cases  of  these  five  children  were  far 
more  complicated  than  for  those  in  any  of  the  preceding  frronps,  and 
suggest  that  constructive  treatment  should  have  been  undertaken  a 
long  time  previous  to  the  period  of  the  study. 
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CHILDREN  TRANSFERRED  FROM  INSTITUTIONS. 

Fourteen  children  had  been  transferred  from  one  institution  to 
another.  Six  were  children  who  had  reached  the  age  limit  of  the 
institution  which  had  been  caring  for  them.  Six  had  been  under 
hospital  care.  Two,  who  had  previously  been  in  institutions  for  de- 
pendent children,  were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools  because 
of  delinquencies. 

Of  the  six  who  had  reached  the  age  limit  of  the  institution  in 
which  they  were  being  cared  for,  three  were  full  orphans  and  the 
other  three  were  neglected  children  whose  parents  were  consid- 
ered unsuitable  guardians.    These  six  were  all  white  boys. 

Of  the  children  who  had  previously  been  under  physical  care  two 
were  infants  born  in  hospitals  and  transferred  as  soon  as  possible  to 
an  institution  for  babies;  in  both  instances  the  mother's  occupation 
interfered  with  her  keeping  the  child.  Another  baby  had  been  born 
of  an  Italian  woman  dying  of  tuberculosis  at  a  sanitarium.  The 
mother  did  not  survive  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
this  baby  was  transferred  to  an  institution  which  cared  for  infants. 
Two  other  children,  one  a  white  boy  aged  4  and  the  other  a  colored 
girl  aged  13,  had  been  under  treatment  at  the  county  hospital.  Both 
had  had  to  be  removed  prior  to  the  period  of  the  study  from  homes 
which  were  very  unfavorable,  but  the  physical  condition  of  the 
children  was  such  that  the  only  available  place  for  them  was  the  alms- 
house, where  they  could  have  the  advantage  of  care  at  the  county  hos- 
pital located  under  the  same  roof.  At  the  time  of  the  study  they  had 
sufficiently  improved  to  be  placed  in  other  institutions.  The  sixth  of 
this  group  was  an  especially  pathetic  case  of  a  little  boy  whose  mother 
was  dead  and  whose  father,  a  laborer  for  a  coal  company,  had  con- 
tracted tuberculosis.  Father  and  child  together  had  been  admitted 
to  a  hospital,  the  father  with  pneumonia  and  the  little  boy  with  a  sore 
ear.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  father  must  go  to  a  sanitarium 
the  child  was  sent  to  an  orphanage. 

The  two  remaining  children,  one  a  boy,  the  other  a  girl,  were  both 
transferred  to  the  in'lustrial  schools  from  institutions  caring  for 
young  dependent  children.  The  boy  had  run  away  from  the  "  home '' 
of  which  he  had  previously  been  an  inmate.  The  girl  had  been  the 
victim  of  an  unfortunate  placement  on  the  part  of  the  institution  to 
which  she  was  first  admitted.  When  she  was  14  years  of  age,  it  was 
discovered  that  she  had  been  carnally  abused  by  her  foster  brother, 
and  she  was  recalled  to  the  institution.  Here  she  remained  for  only 
a  few  days  while  the  necessary  arrangements  were  being  made  for 
her  commitment  to  the  industrial  school. 
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HOMELESS  CHILDREN. 

The  group  of  six  homeless  children  included  three  foundlings,  who 
were  picked  up  on  doorsteps  and  taken  at  once  under  the  care  of  a 
home  for  infants.  Xo  clue  was  ever  secured  as  to  their  parentage^ 
They  were  all  white  children  and  were  thought  to  be  not  over  2  weeks 
old  Avhen  found. 

Two  of  the  other  homeless  children  were  older  bovs,  one  white  and 
one  colored,  who  had  been  picked  up  as  tramps  and  taken  tt  the  alms- 
house.    Of  these  also  it  was  impossible  to  secure  a  previous  history. 

The  sixth  child  was  a  runaway  boy  who  had  been  following  a  travel- 
ir  »  circus.  Ordinarilv  a  runawav  bov  who  came  into  the  care  of  the 
agencies  was  returned  directly  to  the  community  from  which  he 
came.  The  case  of  this  15-year-old  colored  boy,  however,  was  not 
ordinary.  He  was  found  hiding  in  a  freight  car,  carrjnng  concealed 
weapons.  From  the  general  gossip  of  the  workmen  associated  with 
him  about  the  freight  cars,  it  was  gathered  that  he  was  under  sus- 
picion as  having  been  implicated  in  a  murder.  The  local  authorities 
thought  that  it  was  not  safe  to  have  such  a  boy  at  large.  Moreover, 
he  could  not  be  trusted  to  return  to  the  community  where  his  father 
was  supposed  to  be  living.  He  was,  accordingly,  committed  to  the 
boys'  industrial  school. 
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PERSONAL  HISTORIES  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

An  analysis  of  conditions  which  brought  the  children  under  the 
protection  of  agencies  or  institutions  should  include  not  only  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  external  conditions  surrounding  the  children  at  the 
time  they  were  taken  by  agencies  but  also  a  consideration  of  the 
children's  own  personalities. 

Certain  details  regarding  the  children  who  were  selected  as  sub- 
jects for  this  study,  such  as  sex,  color,  legitimacy,  and  nativity,  have 
already  been  discussed.  In  addition  to  these  points,  data  were  ob- 
tained in  regard  to  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  children, 
and  also  in  regard  to  their  personal  conduct,  school  attendance,  and 
employment  histories. 


PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

Only  three  of  the  Delaware  agencies  included  in  the  study  required 
a  physical  examination  of  children  prior  to  placing  them  in  family 
homes  or  admitting  them  to  institutions.  The  facts  regarding  the 
physical  condition  of  the  children  were,  therefore,  thoroughly  ade- 
quate for  some  and  entirely  lacking  for  others.  Taking  into  consid- 
eration the  history  of  each  child  for  the  entire  two-year  period  of 
the  study,  some  unfavorable  physical  characteristic  was  recorded  for 
86  children ;  the  other  428  were  in  good  physical  condition,  so  far  as 
known.  The  conditions  are  given  in  Table  XVI  without  regard  to 
the  few  instances  in  which  they  occurred  in  combination,  showing  the 
number  of  children  affected  by  a  given  condition. 

Table  XVI. — Physical  condition  of  children. 


Physical  condition. 


PbvsicaJ  condition  good,  so  far  as  known . 

Tuberculosis 

Venereal  disease 

Epileptic  seizures 


^ 


Defective  vision 

Defective  hearing 

Defective  speech 

Other  poor  physical  condition 


Total. 

White. 

428 

332 

2 

1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

11 

10 

6 

6 

2 

1 

61 

52 

Negro. 


96 
1 


1 
9 


Under  the  heading  "  other  poor  physical  condition  "  were  included 
children  who  were  reported  as  "  poorly  developed,"  '"  undernour- 
ished," or  generally  run  down  because  of  neglect. 
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MENTALITY. 


Of  107  children  diagnosed  for  mentality,  only  31  were  examined 
and  tested  prior  to  the  time  the  agency  removed  them  from  their  sur- 
roundings. Of  the  remaining  406  children,  21  were  reported  as 
obviously  defective.  Table  XVII  shows  the  mentality  as  reported 
for  all  cases. 

Table  XVII. — Mentality  of  children. 


Mentality. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

513 

403 

110 

Diaenosod: 

Normal 

70 
3 
2 
7 

4 
21 

384 
21 

1 

61 
3 
2 
5 
2 

10 

312 

17 

1 

10 

Below  normal 

Retarded 

Border  line 

2 

F<^hlA-Tninded .                  .          .        , , 

2 

Imbecile 

11 

Undiagnosed: 

Normal  so  far  as  known 

72 

Obviously  defective 

4 

Insane^ 

>  Diagnosed  subsequent  to  period  of  study. 

With  the  exception  of  cases  diagnosed  by  surgeons  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service  during  the  course  of  investigations  of 
the  prevalence  of  mental  defect,  there  were  during  the  period  of  this 
study  no  mental  examinations  made  in  Delaware  outside  New  Castle 
County.  Attention  was  being  given  to  certain  classes  of  children, 
especially  in  Wilmington,  and  notable  work  had  been  done  for  sev- 
eral months  by  the  juvenile  court  in  having  mental  tests  applied  to 
children  coming  before  the  court,  but  this  work  had  been  discon- 
tinued.^ Also,  during  the  month  of  August,  1916,  a  special  examina- 
tion was  made  of  the  inmates  of  the  Ferris  Industrial  School  for  Boys 
by  specialists  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Even  the  more  progressive  agencies,  however,  found  it  impossible 
to  secure  suitable  care  for  feeble-minded  children. 

A  colored  boy  in  his  sixteenth  year  was  brought  to  Wilmington  from  a 
Southern  State  by  his  older  brother,  aa<io  hoped  to  get  employment  for  the  boy 
and  to  take  care  of  him.  The  lad  promptly  exhibited  his  incompetency.  After 
working  for  one  week  at  an  unskilled  occupation,  he  gave  it  up  and  was 
reported  to  the  Juvenile  court  for  vagrancy.  He  was  examined  and  diagnosed 
a  middle-grade  imbecile.  Lacking  other  possible  solutions  of  his  problem,  the 
juvenile  court  two  months  later  adjudged  him  a  dependent  child  and  committed 
him  to  the  boys'  industrial  school,  the  older  brotlier  being  required  to  pay 
something  toward  his  maintenance.     (Case  No.  74.) 

Another  feeble-minded  child  committed  to  the  industrial  school  because  no 
institution  for  mental  defectives  was  available  was  a  13-year-old  white  boy. 


*A  psychological  clinic  is  now  (1021)  held  in  connection  with  the  Wilmington  Juvenile 
Court.    This  clinic  also  gives  free  examinations  to  children  for  social  agencies  of  the  rity. 
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who  had  been  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  his  family  and  to  his  teachers. 
He  was  one  of  10  children,  3  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy.  One  sister,  two 
years  younger  than  the  boy,  bad  been  examined  mentally  and  graded  as  "  be- 
tween dullard  and  suspected  psychopathic."  Another  sister  was  reported  as 
"  very  slow  "  and  of  a  "  nervous  temperament."  The  father  was  said  to  have 
had  dropsy  for  15  years  before  he  died.  Four  of  the  older  children  worked; 
the  members  of  the  family  were  thrifty,  with  sufficient  income  for  needs  and 
for  some  comforts.  They  owned  their  home,  which  was  badly  located  on  the 
edge  of  the  city — ^near  dimips,  swamps,  and  open  sewage.  The  neighborhood 
was  notorious  as  a  rendezvous  for  mischievous  boys.  The  mother  of  this 
family  was  a  very  strict  disciplinarian,  frequently  administering  the  rod  to  her 
children ;  she  manifestly  failed  to  understand  the  needs  of  the  boy  of  the  study. 
He  was  physically  strong  and  active,  with  fairly  good  features ;  but  by  tempera- 
ment he  was  brutal,  dirty,  and  troublesome.  He  delighted  in  killing  birds  and 
illtreatlng  animals,  especially  when  he  had  an  opportunity  to  "show  off" 
before  other  children.  His  school- teacher  reported  that  he  was  a  demoralizing 
influence  and  seemed  to  grow  increasingly  irresponsible  in'  his  conduct.  At 
recess  he  attacked  smaller  boys,  one  day  injuring  a  child  by  1  ittiug  him  with 
a  sharp  rock.  This  boy — ^incomprehensible  to  his  family,  a  bad  influence  in 
his  neighborhood,  a  misfit  in  school — was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
probation  officers  for  malicious  mischief,  for  disorderly  conduct,  for  truancy, 
fbr  wandering  the  streets  at  night,  and  for  larceny  before  it  was  decided  that 
he  must  be  removed  from  his  home  and  placed  where  he  would  not  have  his 
freedom.     (Case  No.  415.) 

One  8-year-old  white  boy,  who  was  subsequently  found  to  be  feeble-minded, 
was  brought  into  the  Juvenile  court  on  the  charge  of  **  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  murder."  The  history  of  the  child's  family  indicates  the  handicaps 
with  which  he  was  confronted. 

The  boy*s  father  had  been  born  In  Germany,  had  attended  school  there,  and 
had  served  a  year  In  the  army.  He  contracted  a  severe  stomach  trouble  from 
exposure,  was  operated  on,  and  secured  a  permanent  release  from  the  army. 
He  came  to  America  In  1889  and  boarded  with  a  woman  whose  daughter  he  later 
married.  He  was  considered  an  undesirable  character,  was  accused  of  creating 
disturbances  in  his  neighborhood,  and  of  hoarding  stolen  property  in  his 
dwelling.  Relatives  of  the  family  accused  him  of  being  intemperate  and  of 
violent  disposition,  and  were  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  mentally  normal. 
An  agency  which  was  for  a  long  time  interested  in  the  family  investigated  his 
employment  and  found  that  he  was  a  good  worker,  capable  of  earning  high 
wages,  but  constantly  changing  jobs  because  of  his  own  dissatisfaction  and 
restlessness.  One  company  refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with  him,  be- 
cause they  found  that  he  was  drinking  and  stirring  up  the  other  men;  they 
dashed  him  as  an  agitator.  At  one  time  he  was  held  for  threatening  to  kill 
a  man ;  at  another  he  was  a  victim  of  shooting.  Shortly  after  his  child  was 
taken  under  care  he  was  committed  to  the  workhouse. 

The  boy*s  mother  was  born  in  Switzerland  of  German  parents.  Although  she 
had  lived  in  the  United  States  83  years,  she  spoke  and  understood  little  English. 
She  was  deaf  and  was  described  as  "stolid  and  dull";  she  had  had  but  two 
years  of  schooling,  which  ended  when  she  was  9  years  old.  After  she  was 
married  her  peculiarities  grew  more  marked.  Fron  the  time  her  first 
child  was  born  It  was  said  that  she  was  "  somewhat  out  of  her  head."  Rela- 
tives blamed  the  father  for  the  woman's  mental  condition  and  said  that  it 
was  due  to  his  cruelty  that  six  of  the  children  had  died. 

The  one  surviving  child  of  this  couple,  the  little  boy  who  is  the  subject  of 
this  study,  was  described  as  in  "  rags  and  tatters,"  shockheaded,  and  dirty. 
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From  a  fresh-air  camp  where  he  was  taken  daring  the  summer  by  a  charitable 
society,  came  the  report  that  the  child  was  lazy  and  babyisii,  a  bully,  and  that 
his  l)ehavior  with  the  girls  was  not  of  the  best.'  Until  he  was  taken  In  hand 
by  an  agency  he  had  not  gone  to  school ;  at  8  years  of  age  he  entered  the  lowest 
grade  and  did  not  succeed  very  well,  though  for  the  few  weeks  remaining  in  this 
term  his  attendance  was  regular.  It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school 
term  that  he  got  into  the  difficulty  which  resulted  In  his  removal  from  his  home. 
His  father  had  told  him  and  his  boy  companion,  a  child  9  years  old,  not  to  let 
anyone  come  into  the  yard  and  to  shoot  anyone  who  tried  to  steal  tomatoes  from 
the  garden.  A  man  came  in  and  began  to  pick  the  tomatoes ;  the  boys  told  him 
not  to  do  it,  but  he  replied  by  throwing  tomatoes  at  them.  The  youngsters 
then  rushed  into  the  house  and  upstairs,  one  getting  a  revolver  and  the  other  a 
shotgun.  The  gun  went  off  and  fell  out  of  the  second-story  window,  the  boy 
who  was  holding  It  falling  out  with  it  The  other  boy  then  made  a  grab  for  his 
friend's  heels  and  fell  out  after  him.  The  result  of  all  this  confusion  was  that 
both  boys  were  taken  into  custody  and  shortly  afterwards  were  placed  in  an 
Institution  for  dependent  children.  There,  the  little  boy  of  the  study  showed 
marked  Improvement  In  behavior,  but  he  was  kept  under  observation  and  was 
found  to  be  feeble-minded  and  in  need  of  special  institutional  care.  (Case 
No.  518.) 

Another  feeble-minded  child  who  constituted  an  especially  difficult  problem 
was  n  colored  boy,  born  out  of  wedlock  of  an  obviously  defective  woman  who 
had  been  the  prey  of  numerous  men.  The  boy*s  home  was  one  in  which  im- 
morality was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  mother  also  had  been  bom  out 
of  wedlock.  The  maternal  uncles  and  aunts  of  the  boy  were  "  all  very  dull,"  as 
were  also  some  of  their  children.  A  brother  of  the  child  of  the  study  had  been 
diagnosed  feeble-minded.  The  child  included  in  the  study  had  attended  school 
for  10  years  and  had  learned  nothing.  Physically,  he  was  healthy  and  strong 
with  a  ravenous  appetite.  By  temperament  he  was  very  destructive  and  cruel 
to  children,  beating  them  and  cutting  them.  On  one  occasion  he  was  arrested  for 
throwing  stones.  He  finally  became  so  abusive  at  home  that  the  maternal 
grandmother  feared  he  would  do  her  violence,  and  at  length,  by  taking  oath 
that  he  was  three  years  younger  than  he  really  was,  she  brought  his  age  down 
to  16  years,  which  made  possible  his  commitment  to  the  boys*  industrial  school. 
(Case  No.  267.) 

Among  the  children  classed  as  obviously  defective  was  a  13-year-old  Italian 
boy,  who  had  been  four  years  in  the  United  States,  and  had  become  such  a 
problem  to  his  neighborhood  that  he  was  eventually  removed  by  one  of  the 
child-caring  agencies  and  placed  on  a  farm.  Subsequent  reports  of  him  were 
at  first  unfavorable,  but  after  a  second  placement  he  seemed  to  improve. 
From  the  time  he  arrived  in  this  country  he  had  shown  peculiarities  which 
made  him  a  trial  to  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools.  They  could  not  trust 
him  to  play  with  the  other  children  at  recess,  and  also  found  him  troublesome 
and  sullen  in  the  schoolroom.  Sometimes  he  was  silly ;  at  other  times  he  was 
vicious  and  even  dangerous.  He  had  on  one  occasion  stayed  away  from  home 
all  night,  and  he  was  altogether  beyond  the  control  of  his  parents.  This  boy, 
because  of  his  obviously  low  mentality,  was  among  those  reported  to  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau  at  the  time  of  its  inquiry  Into  the  prevalence  of  feeble- 
mindedness in  New  Castle  County.  Two  years  later,  however,  when  the  child's 
name  appeared  among  those  who  had  been  removed  from  their  own  homes,  his 
record  showed  that  he  had  had  no  sort  of  mental  examination  or  treatment. 
Fortunately,  he  vvus  placed  with  a  guardian  who  dealt  with  him  sympathetically 
Rnd  Intelligently.     (Case  No.  11.) 
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The  history  of  one  17-year-old  girl  culminated  with  her  admission  to  the 
State  hospital  for  the  insane.  The  precipitating  cause  of  her  mental  difficulty 
seems  to  have  been  a  year  spent  in  the  home  of  her  own  father,  a  miserly  man, 
who  refused  to  buy  clothes  for  her,  took  away  the  little  money  which  she  had 
earned,  and  sometimes  kept  her  shut  out  of  the  house  while  he  was  away  late 
at  night.  The  girl's  mother  had  died  when  she  was  but  2  years  old,  and  her 
life  until  she  was  12  had  been  spent  largely  in  institutions ;  but  after  she  was 
12  years  of  age  she  lived  with  different  private  families,  earning  something  for 
her  housework.  For  a  year  before  she  went  to  live  with  her  father  she  stayed 
with  a  relative,  who  reported  that  at  that  time  the  girl  appeared  perfectly 
normal.  Her  father,  however,  after  she  had  come  to  live  with  him,  made  com- 
plaint to  the  juvenile  court  that  she  was  immoral,  vagrant,  and  thievish.  The 
court  committed  her  to  the  girls*  Industrial  school,  where  she  had  been  only  a 
short  time  when  her  mind  showed  marked  aberration.  The  relative  who  had 
been  successful  in  her  guardianship  of  the  girl  was  called  upon  to  take  her  again, 
but  was  entirely  unable  to  control  her.  Whether  more  careful  social  treatment 
could  have  averted  the  ultimate  breakdown  is  problematical,  for  a  teacher 
recorded  of  her:  "No  concentration;  can  not  remember  from  day  to  day." 
(Case  No.  318.) 

PERSONAL  CONDUCT. 

The  extent  of  delinquency  among  the  children  prior  to  their  re- 
moval by  agencies  is  brought  out  in  Table  XVIII.  Only  250 — less 
than  half — could  be  classed  as  good,  so  far  as  known,  and  among 
these  were  included  all  the  161  children  under  7  years  of  age,  except 
a  5-year-old  white  girl  reported  as  ungovernable  and  a  colored  girl 
of  the  same  age  who  had  been  guilty  of  pilfering.  A  fairer  estimate, 
therefore,  would  be  based  on  the  352  children  7  years  of  age  or  over, 
of  whom  261,  or  74  per  cent,  had  some  record  of  delinquency. 

Court  records  of  delinquency  embraced  three  types  of  offenses: 
Those  against  the  person,  those  against  property,  those  against  pub- 
lic order.  Offenses  against  the  person  included  assault  and  battery, 
violating  the  age  of  consent  law,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  mur- 
der. Offenses  against  property  included  larceny,  breaking  and 
entering,  malicious  mischief,  breaking  windows,  driving  off  auto- 
mobile without  consent  of  owner,  forgery,  arson.  Offenses  against 
public  order  included  all  other  charges,  such  as  incorrigibility,  caus- 
ing false  alarm  of  fire,  running  away,  truancy,  and  others. 

Table  XVIII. — Conduct  of  children  prior  to  removal. 


Children  of  specified  ages. 

Conduct  of  children  prior  to  removal. 

Total. 

Under  7  ycara 

7  years  or  over. 

Total. 

White. 

NeRro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total 

513 

161 

145 

16 

352 

258 

94 

frood.  so  far  as  known 

250 
216 

47 

159 

144 

15 

91 

216 

45 

80 

158 

20 

11 

Court  rec<Nrd  for  delinauency 
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1 
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ft  yffir  »;.d  ft  hn\f  of  probation  the  boy  of  the  study  was  reported  at  various 
t»rfi*-<  ri<  trt"*i>ii»y\u;;,  as  stealing  copiK?r  wire,  as  not  attending  school;  then, 
on  thr*  (\turi!('  of  hircenyt  he  was  Cfjmmitted  to  the  Industrial  school.  He  sotm 
i'^fffi^ti-fl,  ho"A<-v<T.  and  was  never  located.     (Case  No.  376.) 

A  U>  yjirold  white  l)oy,  who  came  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  court  twice 
for  litrci'uy  and  (ftn-f*  for  malicious  mischief  within  15  months,  was  removed 
from  hlM  home  and  placed  in  a  neighboring  State  with  a  relative,  who  returned 
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excellent  reports  of  his  behavior.  The  home  from  which  he  was  removed  in- 
cluded a  father  who  had  been  iU  for  several  months,  a  mother  who  was  nervous 
and  excitable,  a  brother  who  had  a  record  of  several  minor  delinquencies,  and 
two  other  brothers — ^an  environment  which  manifestly  had  reacted  unfavorably 
on  the  boy.     (Case  No.  483.) 

A  15-year-old  colored  boy,  who  was  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  for 
assault  and  battery  and  again  for  larceny,  and  was  placed  on  probation 
on  both  occasions,  appeared  to  have  a  mania  for  running  away.  During  the  time 
covered  by  this  history  he  was  reported  as  frequeatly  staying  out  late  at  night, 
sometimes  sleeping  away  from  home.  The  father  complained  that  the  boy  stole, 
was  disobedient,  and  had  a*  habit  of  disappearing  from  home,  doing  so  on  one 
occasion  when  the  father  was  to  bring  the  boy  to  court.  The  boy  was  eventually 
committed  to  the  industrial  school,  where  he  promptly  lived  up  to  his  previous 
record  and  escaped.     (Case  No.  213.) 

The  home  of  the  small  son  of  Italian  parents  was  located  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood. The  boy  first  came  before  the  juvenile  court  when  7  years  old  for  throwing 
stones  at  passenger  trains.  He  was  so  young  that  his  offense  was  not  regarded 
very  seriously,  and  he  was  dismissed  without  probation.  Two  years  later  he 
was  again  before  the  court  for  breaking  and  entering.  This  time  he  was  put 
on  probation.  During  the  next  two  years  he  returned  to  the  court  three  times 
on  different  charges  and  finally  was  committed  to  the  boys*  industrial  school. 
(Case  No.  414.) 

At  15  years  of  age,  a  colored  boy  was  placed  with  a  private  family  In  a  rural 
district  His  own  home  was  in  an  alley  in  the  poorest  part  of  the  city.  His 
father  was  in  constant  trouble,  having  had  to  appear  before  the  municipal  judge 
six  times  within  three  years.  His  mother  went  out  working  by  the  day.  Both 
parents  drank.  Although  the  home  conditions  were  poor,  the  boy  seemed  mis- 
chievous rather  than  malicious.  He  was  brought  twice  to  the  attention  of  the 
probation  officers,  first  for  annoying  other  children  and  handling  them  violently. 
The  specific  reason  given  for  his  removal  was  a  charge  of  carrying  concealed 
weapons ;  he  had  run  away  with  his  father's  revolver.     (Case  No.  238.) 

SCHOOL  HISTORY. 

Table  XX  indicates  the  school  history  of  the  children.  Only  four 
of  those  under  7  years  of  age,  or  below  the  age  for  compulsory  school 
attendance,  were  in  school  at  the  time  of  their  removal.  In  the  group 
of  those  14  years  of  age  and  over,  or  above  compulsory  school  age. 
37,  or  30  per  cent,  were  still  attending  school.  In  all,  199  were 
reported  as  in  school  at  the  time  they  were  taken  under  care  by  agen- 
cies, and  in  addition,  69  other  children  were  known  to  have  attended 
school.  The  records  of  79  children  were  unknown.  The  remaining 
166  children,  of  whom  157  were  under  7  years  of  age,  had  never 
attended. 

Teachers  commented  almost  unanimously  upon  the  fact  that  the 
attendance  records  of  the  children  included  in  the  study  had  been 
among  the  poorest  in  their  classes.  In  order  to  classify  the  cases  by 
regularity  of  attendance,  the  standard  chosen  arbitrarily  as  the 
dividing  line  between  regularity  and  irregularity  was  83  per  cent  of 
the  school  term;  that  is,  a  child  reported  as  absent  for  one-sixth  or 
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more  of  the  total  number  of  school  days  for  the  year  was  classed  as 
irregular.  This  seemed  a  sufficiently  conservative  grading.  The 
regularity  of  attendance  of  the  199  children  still  in  school  at  the  time 
of  removal  was  as  follows :  Sixty-one  children,  53  white  and  8  colored, 
were  attending  regularly ;  93  children,  68  white  and  25  colored,  were 
attending  irregularly ;  the  attendance  for  36  white  and  9  colored  was 
not  reported.  The  amount  of  irregular  attendance  in  the  group  for 
whom  conditions  were  reported  was  serious. 

Table  XX. — School  histories  of  children  prior  to  removal. 


Total. 

Children  in  school  at  time  of 
removal. 

Children  not  in  school  at  time 
of  removal. 

Chil- 
dren 
not  re- 

Age when  taken  un- 
der agency  care. 

Total. 

Attend- 
ing 
regu- 
larly. 

Attond- 
ing 

IS?:- 

lar^ 
not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Attend- 
ed pre- 
viously. 

Never 

attend- 
ed. 

Pre- 
vious 
attend- 
ance 
not  re- 
ported. 

ported 
as  to 
school 
attend- 
ance at 
time 
of  re- 
moval. 

Total 

513 

190 

61 

93 

45 

250 

60 

166 

15 

S4 

1 

White 

403          157 

53 

es 

36          209            54 

145           10 

37 

Under  7  years... 

145 

173 

85 

4 

128 

25 

1 

43 
9 

1 

60 
7 

2 

25 

9 

141 
14 
54 

7' 

47 

141 
4 

7-13  years 

14  years  and  over 

3 

7 

31 
6 

Negro 

110  ;          42 

8 

25  I            9            41  1          15 

21  1           5              27 

Under  7  years... 

m 

16  i 

16 
5 

7-13  years 

14  years  and  over 

54 
40 

30 
12 

5 
3 

19 
6 

6 
3 

8 
17 

2 
13 

1 
4 

16 
11 

Regularity  at  school  might  have  helped  one  13-year-old  girl  who  was  com- 
mitted to  the  girls'  industrial  school  for  immorality.  During  the  last  term 
before  her  commitment  her  teachers  complained  that  she  was  kept  at  home 
"  for  the  slightest  reason."  She  was  the  oldest  girl  in  a  household  of  six 
children.  Her  mother  worked  and  was  away  from  home  much  of  the  time, 
expecting  tlie  girl  to  keep  the  house  during  her  absence.  Left  to  her  own  de- 
vices all  day,  she  got  Into  bad  company  and  finally  ran  away  with  another  girl, 
four  years  older  than  herself.  They  met  two  men,  accompanied  them  to  another 
town,  and  were  arrested  by  the  police  at  the  railroad  station.  The  younger  girl 
was  returned  to  the  juvenile  court  in  her  own  city,  and  was  committed  to  the 
girls'  Industrial  school.     (Case  No.  504.) 

Irregularity  of  school  attendance  was  in  the  majority  of  instances 
accompanied  by  other  poor  social  history.  Sometimes  the  child  had 
been  guilty  of  delinquencies  which  had  brought  him  before  the  ju- 
venile court. 

An  11-year-old  white  boy,  who  had  begun  school  at  7  years,  had  had  a  poor 
record  for  every  term.  During  the  nine  months  before  he  was  removed  from 
his  home  and  committed  to  the  industrial  school,  in  addition  to  being  warned 
by  the  probation  officer  because  of  truancy,  he  wtts  before  the  Juvenile  court 
for  stealing  a  bicycle,  stealing  a  rifle,  taking  milk  from  doorsteps,  and  stealinjc 
an  automobile  watch.    The  conditions  In  thv»  boy's  home  were  very  bad.    The 
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family  occupied  four  rooms  over  a  stable  In  an  alley  beside  a  brewery.  Tbe 
father  was  very  irreg^ilar  at  his  work,  and  the  family  Income  was  so  Inade- 
quate that  the  household  was  under  the  observation  of  a  charitable  agency. 
(Case  No.  253.) 

Sometimes  maladjustments  in  the  homes  of  foreign-bom  parents 
seemed  to  account  for  the  children's  delinquencies  and  irregular  at- 
tendance at  school. 

One  13-year-old  boy  of  Italian  parents  who  could  speak  almost  no  English  was 
four  times  before  the  Juvenile  court  during  one  year — for  truancy,  for  disorderly 
conduct,  for  larceny,  and  again  for  persistent  truancy.  It  was  finally  decided 
to  try  this  boy  in  a  new  environment,  and  he  was  taken  under  the  care  of  the 
court  and  placed  on  a  farm.     (Case  No.  344.) 

Lack  of  parental  supervision  was  in  some  instances  the  primary 
cause  for  the  child's  irregularity  at  school. 

One  11-year-old  white  boy,  whose  attendance  record  was  exceedingly  poor, 
though  he  lived  in  the  city  where  schools  were  easily  accessible,  caine  from  a 
home  which  the  father  had  deserted.  The  mother,  in  order  to  keep  her  live 
children  with  her,  went  into  a  metal  factory  to  work,  intrusting  the  house- 
keeping to  the  oldest  child,  a  12-year-old  girl  who  had  of  necessity  to  stay 
home  from  school  to  care  for  the  younger  children.  The  boy  of  the  study  went 
practically  imdisciplined.  Eventually  his  mother  was  constrained  to  report 
him  to  the  juvenile  court,  and  on  the  charge  of  having  stolen  money  from  his 
mother  and  having  refused  to  go  to  school  he  was  committed  to  the  boys'  Indus- 
trial school.     (Case  No.  270.) 

Sometimes  irregularity  of  attendance  seemed  to  be  tied  up  with 
the  child's  mental  defect 

A  10-year-old  colored  boy  whose  father  was  dead  was  a  constant  source  of 
trouble  to  his  mother,  who  had  to  go  out  to  work  by  the  day.  Both  his  mother 
and  his  teacher  punished  him  because  he  would  not  go  to  school,  but  punishment 
"  made  no  impression  on  him."  He  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proba- 
tion officers  because  of  his  absence  from  school  and  was  at  first  dealt  with  in- 
formally ;  but  while  under  observation,  he  stole  a  pocketbook,  for  which  delin- 
quency he  was  taken  before  the  juvenile  court  judge  and  was  committed  to  the 
industrial  school.  After  his  admission  to  the  institution  he  was  given  a  mental 
examination  and  was  diagnosed  as  a  middle-grade  imbecile.     (Case  No.  257.) 

An  inquiry  regarding  school  progress  showed  that  the  few  scatter- 
ing individuals  who  reached  the  higher  grades  took  more  than  the 
regular  amount  of  time  to  accomplish  it.  Only  five  children  were 
reported  as  having  reached  high  school  grades.  These  were  all  from 
the  "  delinquent "  groups.  Among  the  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren, the  highest  grade  attained  was  the  eighth.  Only  two  children 
were  reported  as  having  progressed  so  far. 

EMPLOYMENT  HISTORY. 

Of  the  125  children  who  were  14  years  of  age  or  over,  78  were 
known  to  have  been  gainfully  employed  at  some  time  prior  to  their 
being  taken  under  care  by  agencies;  30  had  not  been  gainfully  em- 
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ployed;  and  for  17  the  facts  were  not  reported.  (See  Table  XXI.) 
A  special  analysis  of  the  30  children  who  had  never  been  gainfully 
employed  showed  that  22  were  still  attending  school,  6  were  in  foster 
homes  assisting  their  guardians  without  remuneration,  1  was  phys 
ically  unfit  for  work,  and  1  girl,  living  in  her  parental  home,  was 
giving  part  time  to  the  care  of  a  friend's  baby. 

In  addition  to  the  78  children  14  vears  of  age  and  over  who  had 
employment  histories,  22  children  under  14  years  of  age  had  had  some 
gainful  employment  prior  to  the  time  they  were  taken  under  care  by 
agencies.  The  group  includes  6  children  employed  on  farms,  3  of 
thom  being  little  berry  pickers  under  8  years  of  age;  3  errand  boys; 
6  boys  helping  in  mercantile  or  manufacturing  establishments;  7 
children  engaged  in  various  forms  of  domestic  service;  and  1  child  of 
whom  it  was  vaguely  reported  that  he  had  been  earning  money.  To 
what  extent  these  children  were  violating  the  child-labor  laws  is  dif- 
ficult to  say.  Delaware  laws  did  not  regulate  employment  in  agricul- 
ture or  domestic  service.  The  4  boys  who  had  worked  for  mercantile 
establishments,  also  1  boy  who  did  errands  for  a  grocery  store,  and  1 
girl  who  at  13  years  was  a  waitress  in  a  public  eating  house  appear 
to  have  been  working  illegally. 

Table  XXI. — Employment  histories  of  children  prior  to  removal. 


Age  of  child  at  time  of  removal. 


Total. 


White. 


Under  14  years... 
14  years  and  over. 


Negro. 


Under  14  years... 
14  years  and  over. 


Total 
children. 


513 


Children 
gainfully 

em- 
ployed. 


403 


318 
85 


110 


70 
40 


100 


08 


13 
55 


82 


9 
23 


Children 
not  gfUn- 
f  ally  em- 
ployed. 


393 


Children 
not  re- 
ported 
as  to 

employ- 
ment. 


328 


304 
24 


65 


59 
6 


20 


1 
6 


13 


2 

11 


Allowing  for  possible  conditions  among  the  20  children  whose 
work  history  was  not  reported,  there  were  fewer  absolute  idlers  than 
might  be  expected  in  a  study  of  dependent  children.  Figures  do  not 
tell  the  actual  facts,  however,  as  to  unfavorable  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  employment  of  the  children.  Records  were  too  broken  to  per- 
mit of  any  tabulation  of  the  regularity  of  employment,  £he  length  of 
time  employed,  or  the  character  of  the  work.  Among  78  children 
who  were  reported  as  at  work  at  the  time  of  their  being  taken  under 
care,  30  were  engaged  in  occupations  connected  with  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries.  The  next  largest  group  comprised  21 
children  employed  in  domestic  service,  2  of  whom  were  boys,  both 
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colored.    The  only  colored  girls  for  whom  employment  was  reported 
were  8  who  were  in  this  group. 

The  actual  histories  of  some  of  the  children  reveal  the  greatest 
irregularity  of  employment,  a  haphazard  choice  of  occupations,  and 
frequent  changes. 

A  16-year-oId  Italian  lad,  wlio  had  never  fitted  Into  the  school  regime,  seemed 
to  be  unsuccessful,  also,  in  his  employment  record.  The  positions  which  he  is 
reported  as  having  held  were  driving  an  ice  wagon  from  4  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  and 
working  in  a  factory  at  night.  While  just  beyond  the  age  when  his  working 
hours  could  be  regulated,  the  jobs  which  he  found  for  himself  were  obviously 
unsuitable.  From  the  time  he  was  13  until  he  was  committed  to  the  boys* 
industrial  school,  at  16  years  and  9  months,  he  had  been  before  the  juvenile 
court  on  seven  different  charges,  including  larceoy,  assault  and  battery,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  trespassing.  Although  his  parents  were  reported  as  taking 
a  "  good  attitude  "  toward  the  boy,  his  home  was  in  one  of  the  most  wretched 
parts  of  the  city,  and  the  dwelling  was  described  as  dirty  and  insanitary. 
(Case  No.  173.) 

A  boy  who  left  school  at  14  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Juvenile  court  about  a 
year  later  on  a  charge  of  larceny  in  which  several  other  boys  were  involved. 
The  juvenile  court  became  interested  in  the  boy's  work  record  and  saw  to  it 
that  he  was  always  employed.  Innately  lazy,  he  was  satisfactory  at  no  occupa- 
tion. Within  three  months  he  was  reported  as  having  had  10  different  posi- 
tions. He  was  then  sent  out  on  a  farm,  ran  away  the  following  day,  was 
caught,  and  was  eventually  committed  to  the  boys'  industrial  school.  Eight 
months  later  he  escaped. 

What  was  wrong?  A  physical  examination  showed  that  his  nose  and  throat 
were  in  bad  condition ;  his  tonsils  were  enlarged  and  diseased ;  and  his  left  nasal 
passage  was  obstructed.  His  mentaUty  was  classed  as  "low-grade  normal." 
Possibly  an  examination  and  treatment  when  he  was  a  much  younger  child 
would  have  removed  the  irritating  conditions  which  seem  to  have  resulted  in 
his  becoming  a  social  problem.  Probably  vocational  or  technical  training  would 
have  stimulated  in  him  some  interest  in  a  settled  trade.     (Case  No.  237.) 

Another  case  of  unsatisfactory  employment,  very  similar  to  the  last,  was  that 
of  a  boy  who  went  to  work  the  summer  before  he  was  14  years  old.  In  three 
months  he  had  tried  six  different  positions — all  involving  unskilled  work,  such 
as  cutting  grass,  assisting  in  a  bakery,  and  working  in  a  coal  yard.  His  in- 
ability to  hold  a  job  coupled  with  his  vagrant  habits  led  to  his  speedy  commit- 
ment to  the  industrial  school.  His  mother  stated  that  he  was  always  nervous 
and  "contrary"  and  absent-minded.  Mentally,  he  was  diagnosed  as  normal. 
Physically,  he  was  reported  in  good  condition  except  for  adenoids.  (Case  No. 
288.) 


AGENCY  TREATMENT. 


REASONS  FOR  REMOVAL. 


The  discussion  of  conditions  surrounding  the  children  of  this 
study  at  the  time  they  were  taken  under  care  by  agencies,  also  the 
consideration  of  the  histories  of  the  children,  have  revealed  social 
abnormalities  in  household  groups  and  defects  in  personal  character, 
many  of  which  were  undoubtedly  fundamental  causes  of  the  chil- 
dren's dependency.  In  analyzing  case  histories  for  reasons  why 
agencies  removed  the  children  from  their  previous  environment  it 
was  found,  however,  that  the  immediate  reason  for  the  agency's 
action  frequently  obscured  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  the  immediate  reasons  for  agency  care  are  of  interest 
in  some  instances  as  showing  the  imperfect  functioning  of  family 
groups  and  in  others  as  pointing  to  the  failure  of  agencies  to  alle- 
viate the  home  difficulties. 

The  specific  statements  given  as  reasons  for  removing  children 
from  their  environment  were  so  varied  that  analysis  was  difficult; 
but  in  Table  XXII  they  have  been  grouped  under  fairly  comprehen- 
sive headings.  In  229  cases  the  child  himself  was  charged  as  being 
delinquent,  defective,  or  homeless.  In  114  instances  delinquencies 
were  charged  against  one  or  both  parents  or  heads  of  household 
groups.  In  33  cases  the  agency  took  the^child  under  care  because  one 
or  both  parents  or  guardians  were  dead.  The  parents  or  guardians 
of  120  children  were  reported  as  being  unable  to  continue  care.  For 
16  children  the  home  was  declared  generally  imfit.  For  1  no  definite 
reason  was  reported. 

Table  XXII. — Reasons  for  removal^  hy  types  of  environment. 


Children  removed  from  specified  environment. 

Reasona  for  removal. 
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One  or  both  parents  unable  to  care  for 
child 

On^  of  foflf  AT  mrmtfl  dead 

One  or  both  foster  parents  delinquent . 
One  or  both  foster  parents  unable  to 
care  for  child. 

1 

10 

1 
1 

10 

17 
5 

9 

9 
5 

1 
8 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

Home  unfit •••■•.r 

7 

1 

7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 

1 

Not  reported .*•.. 
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The  child's  delinquency. 

In  the  case  of  221  children  the  immediate  reason  for  removing 
the  child  from  his  environment  was  given  as  the  child's  delinquency. 
The  several  elements  contributing  toward  the  delinquency  were 
obscured.  For  example,  a  14-year-old  boy  committed  to  the  boys' 
industrial  school  for  delinquency,  came  from  a  family  which  had  for 
many  years  been  subjects  of  outdoor  poor  relief.  The  father  drank, 
"  could  not  keep  a  job,"  and  eventually  deserted.  The  mother  was  a 
confirmed  beggar.  At  one  time  she  attejnpted  to  poison  herself. 
Two  sisters  and  a  brother  had  had  periods  of  institutional  care.  Two 
children,  including  the  boy  of  the  study,  had  organic  physical  de- 
fects, stigmata  of  their  degenerate  heredity.  Although  several  local 
agencies  attempted  correctional  treatment,  the  family  never  rose 
above  the  lowest  social  level  and  seemed  several  times  on  the  verge 
of  disintegrating.  Such  an  environment  was  undoubtedly  favorable 
to  delinquency. 

The  delinquency  of  a  child  could  in  some  instances  be  traced  to  the 
deliberate  instigation  of  the  mother,  as  in  the  case  of  an  11-year-old 
son  of  foreign-bom  parents,  who,  on  a  second  charge  of  larceny,  was 
committed  to  the  boys'  industrial  school.  His  exact  offense  was  that 
he  had  taken  from  the  railroad  a  quantity  of  coal  valued  at  50  cents. 
In  the  course  of  investigating  his  home  surroundings,  the  probation 
officers  discovered  that  his  mother  was  teaching  the  boy  to  steal,  and 
they  felt  that  it  was  imperative  to  remove  him  from  his  environment. 
While  the  reason  for  this  child's  removal  was  delinquency,  the  rea- 
son for  the  delinquency  was  his  environment. 

Often  the  charge  of  delinquency  concealed  the  fact  that  the  child 
was  defective  physically  or  mentally. 

Such  was  the  case  of  a  13-year-old  white  boy  who  was  adjudged  delinquent 
on  a  charge  of  malicious  mischief  and  was  placed  on  a  farm.  His  history  read : 
At  6  years  of  age,  "  very  weak,  has  a  bad  cough  " ;  at  7  years,  "  frail  In  body  "  ; 
at  9  years,  "  poorly  nourished,  stunted  mentally  " ;  at  11  years,  "  does  not  seem 
to  possess  normal  mentality  " ;  at  13  years,  "  not  normal,  unsatisfactory  conduct, 
taken  before  the  juvenile  court  and  placed  with  a  farmer."  Three  times  he  ran 
away  from  families  with  whom  he  had  been  placed.  He  was  then  committed 
to  the  industrial  school.     (Case  No.  232.) 

Another  white  boy,  almost  10  years  of  age,  examined  just  before  his  juvenile 
court  hearing,  was  diagnosed  as  a  middle-grade  imbecile  and  was  recommended 
for  institutional  treatment.  As  no  institution  for  feeble-minded  children  was 
available,  the  decision  at  the  hearing  was  commitment  to  the  industrial  school, 
an  Institution  intended  primarily  for  delinquents.  The  reason  for  removing  him 
from  his  home  was  given  as  delinquency,  the  charge  being  malicious  mischief 
on  railroad  property.    (Case  No.  147.) 
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Delinquency  of  parent  or  guardian. 

Children  removed  from  their  surroundings  because  of  delinquen- 
cies of  parents  or  guardians  numbered  114.  The  cases  were  distrib- 
uted as  follows : 


Both  parents  delinquent 25 

Father   delinquent 32 

Mother   delinquent 45 


Both  foster  parents  delinquent 7 

Foster  father  delinquent -      1 

Foster  mother  delinquent 4 


The  delinquencies  included  in  this  group  were,  specifically,  in- 
stances of  neglect,  desertion,  separation,  immorality,  cruelty,  alco- 
holism, absence  from  home  in  penal  servitude,  and  deliberate  unwill- 
ingness to  care  for  the  children. 

« 

One  of  the  saddest  histories  secured  was  that  of  a  little  girl  whose  parents 
were  syphilitic.  Her  father,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  placed  by  an  agency  in  the 
lower  part  of  Delaware,  had  married  a  young  woman  from  the  neighborhood  of 
his  foster  home.  They  had  10  children ;  7  were  stillborn,  I  lived  a  few  hours, 
a  girl  and  a  boy  survived.  The  mother  had  contracted  syphilis  from  the  father 
and  later  died  in  a  sanatorium  for  tuberculous  patients.  The  father  drank, 
gambled,  and  neglected  his  children  shamefully.  A  maternal  aunt  took  the 
children  to  her  home ;  but  the  girl  had  syphilis  and  required  so  much  care  that 
the  aunt  neglected  her  and  gladly  relinquished  her  to  authorities,  who  placed 
her  in  the  county  almshouse.  After  about  six  months  other  relatives  took  the 
child  from  the  almshouse  and  finally  gave  her  to  a  neighbor,  in  whose  home  she 
remained  until  she  died.     (Case  No.  152.)  > 

Three  of  a  family  of  five  white  children  were  removed  from  the  home  of  their 
maternal  aunt,  where  they  had  been  deserted  by  an  immoral  mother.  At  the 
time  of  their  father's  death  the  mother  persuaded  her  sister  to  start  a  boarding 
house.  The  two  women  ran  the  house  together  and  kept  all  the  children  for 
about  six  months,  when  the  house  was  raided  because  of  the  mother's  behavior. 
The  mother  then  took  all  the  children  and  went  to  other  relatives,  who  shortly 
found  the  group  too  great  a  burden  and  refused  to  keep  them.  The  mother  next 
returned  to  the  sister,  with  whom  she  had  previously  tried  to  live.  Once  more 
they  undertook  to  run  a  boarding  house.  During  this  time  the  mother  gave 
birth  to  a  child  out  of  wedlock.    The  mother's  behavior  was  again  such  that 

I 

the  aunt  remonstrated,  and  the  mother  again  departed.  Shortly  after  birth  the 
baby  had  been  relinquished  to  a  woman  of  the  neighborhood,  but  the  aunt 
sheltered  the  other  children  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  mother's  departure. 
Eventually  she  appealed  to  an  agency  for  help,  and  three  of  the  children  were 
placed  in  foster  homes.     (Cases  Nos.  274.  275,  276.) 

Three  white  children  aged  7,  8,  and  IQ  years,  were  taken  from  their  parental 
home  when  their  parents  were  sent  to  the  workhouse,  for  neglect.  The  parents 
had  rented  two  rooms  in  an  upper  story  of  a  dwelling  in  a  poor  city  neighbor- 
hood; but  they  had  lived  there  only  one  week  when  the  landlady  reported 
that  both  the  man  and  his  wife  had  been  intoxicated  and  had  driven  the  chil- 
dren out  of  the  house.  The  parents  were  prosecuted  in  the  city  court  and 
were  sentenced  to  the  workhouse,  while  the  children  were  given  into  the  care 
of  an  agency  to  be  placed  in  an  institution.  The  parents  were  ordered  to  pay 
maintenance  for  the  children.     (Cases  Nos.  348,  349,  350.) 
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Death  of  parent  or  guardian. 

The  33  instances  in  which  the  fact  that  one  or  both  parents  or  other 
guardians  were  dead  constituted  the  reason  for  agency  treatment  were 
distributed  as  follows : 


Both  parents  dead 4 

Father  dead 9 


Mother  dead 19 

Foster  mother  dead 1 


The  difficulties  met  with  by  widowers  in  their  efforts  to  keep  their 
homes  together  and  care  for  a  family  of  young  children  are  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  cases. 

Three  little  girls  and  their  small  brother  were  admitted  to  an  instltntion 
after  their  mother  had  conmiltted  suicide  by  taking  poison.  She  was  38  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death  and  in  13  years  had  given  birth  to  eight  childreu, 
three  of  whom  had  died  in  infancy.  The  oldest  child  was  a  cripple,  but  was 
capable  of  partial  self-support.  The  father's  wages  were  reported  as  $2.15  i)er 
day.  The  school  reported  that  the  home  conditions  had  been  good,  however, 
showing  that  the  mother  must  have  worked  hard  to  keep  up  the  home.  After 
her  death  two  of  the  father's  sisters  attempted  to  help  him  keep  house,  but 
soon  found  that  they  could  not  continue.  The  father  was  unable  to  afford  a 
good  hou8ekeei>er  and  finally  solved  his  problem  by  placing  the  four  younger 
children  in  an  institution,  keeping  only  the  crippled  boy  at  home.  (Cases  Nos. 
95,  96,  97,  98.) 

One  little  white  boy  was  only  2^  months  old  when  the  mother  died  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  Within  22  months  she  had  given  birth  to  three  chil- 
dren and  had  been  entirely  unequal  to  the  care  of  them.  At  the  time  of  her 
death  the  maternal  grandmother  undertook  the  care  of  the  babies;  but  the 
father  was  not  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  and  secured  the  admission  of 
the  youngest  to  an  institution.  The  child  was  suffering  from  malnutrition  when 
admitted  and  died  four  months  later.    (Cases  No.  527.) 

Inability  of  parents  or  guardians  to  care  for  the  children. 

The  120  cases  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or  guardians 
to  care  for  the  children  included  the  following  groups : 


Parents  unable 8 

Fatlier  unable 7 

Mother  unable 83 


Booster  parents  unable 10 

Foster  father  unable 2 

Foster  mother  unable 10 


The  situations  existing  in  the  above  cases  involved  sickness,  poverty, 
inefficiency  due  to  mental  defect  or  ignorance,  and  absence  from  home 
during  the  day.  The  large  number  of  instances  in  which  the  mother's 
inability  was  the  precipitating  cause  of  removal,  included  30  where 
the  mother  was  sick  and  36  where  the  mother  had  to  be  away  at 
work. 

A  3-year-old  boy  came  under  agency  care  because  of  the  mental  incapacity 
of  the  mother  and  neglect  by  the  father.  He  was  the  third  child  of  a  woman 
who  was  not  only  in  bad  physical  condition  but  was  also  obviously  defective. 
In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  surrounding  this  child  from  his  birth 
he  was  described  as  a  plump,  healthy-looking  youngster.  At  1  year  of  age  he 
had  taken  a  price  at  a  baby  show.  The  boy*s  mother,  though  reported  as  a 
hanl-working  woman,  was  too  defective  to  give  her  children  proper  care,  and 
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she  left  ber  lodgings  in  such  a  filthy  condition  that  she  was  reported  to  the 
board  of  health.  It  was  stated  that  she  lost  both  her  first  children  through 
gross  neglect.  The  father  said  that  he  had  more  than  once  been  called  from 
his  work  by  his  wife  because  she  thought  that  the  babies  were  dead,  and  he 
had  rushed  home  to  find  them  in  complete  stupor  from  an  overdose  of  narcotics. 
Besides  being  below  normal  in  intelligence,  she  was  afflicted  with  kidney  trouble 
and  was  so  lacking  in  physical  control  that  she  was  obnoxious  wherever  she 
lived.  It  was  also  reported  that  the  father  assumed  almost  no  responsibility 
toward  his  family  and  that  the  mother  had  to  work  constantly  to  support 
herself  and  the  children.  The  family  never  had  more  than  one  room  and  was 
constantly  moving.  When  the  little  boy  was  about  3  years  old  his  father  took 
him  from  the  mother  and  placed  him  with  the  paternal  grandmother,  an  elderly 
woman  described  as  "frail,  nervous,  absent-minded,  and  incapable  of  caring 
for  the  boy."  A  charitable  society  which  had  for  some  time  been  watching  the 
family  soon  arranged  for  the  child's  admission  to  an  institution.  (Case  No. 
319.) 

The  paternal  grandparents  of  four  children  undertook  to  care  for  them  when 
their  father  was  committed  to  the  workhouse  for  nonsupport  Their  mother 
had  been  obliged  to  go  to  work  and  was  not  free  to  look  after  them.  Although 
the  grandparents  had  a  fairly  comfortable  home,  were  of  good  reputation,  and 
had  sufficient  income  to  provide  for  the  children,  the  children  had  had  so  little 
training  that  the  grandparents  were  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of  con- 
trolling them,  and  after  attempting  for  three  months  to  manage  them,  became 
discouraged.  The  children's  mother  then  requested  their  admission  to  an  in- 
stitution, agreeing  to  pay  for  their  maintenance,  and  three  of  the  children  were 
taken,  the  oldest,  a  boy  of  14  years,  remaining  with  the  grandparents.  The 
youngest  of  the  children,  a  little  girl  aged  5,  was  regarded  by  the  grandparents 
and  other  relatives  as  ungovernable.  She  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of 
the  youngest  children  in  the  study  who  had  a  record  of  delinquent  conduct. 
An  8-year-old  boy,  who  succeeded  in  making  a  good  impression  on  the  friendly 
visitor — for  it  was  stated  in  the  agency  record  that  he  was  "  nice  looking  and 
polite  " — was  almost  equally  hard  for  his  grandmother  to  control.  A  10-year-old 
girl  was  said  to  be  "sexually  precocious."  The  14-year-old  boy,  who  was  re- 
tained when  the  other  children  were  placed  in  the  Institution,  had  a  juvenile- 
court  charge  against  him  of  "  assault  and  battery." 

That  the  children  were  delinquent  is  not  surprising  when  their  family  history 
is  known.  All  thrcfugh  their  lives  their  home  life  had  been  in  a  turmoil 
because  of  the  intermittent  relationship  of  the  parenta  The  father  was  a 
heavy  drinker  and  cruel  to  his  wife ;  he  had  been  before  a  court  10  times  for 
breach  of  peace,  wife  beating,  nonsupport,  drunkenness,  and  threatening  bodily 
harm.  A  sister  of  the  mother,  however,  testified  that  the  man  was  not  wholly 
to  blame  for  the  trouble.  He  had  been  enraged  by  the  fact  that  the  mother 
had  entertained  men  during  his  absence.  On  one  occasion  he  attempted  to 
commit  suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.  He  was  at  length  committed  to  the 
workhouse  for  six  months.  While  he  was  serving  his  sentence  the  mother 
secured  a  divorce  from  him;  but  upon  his  release  she  changed  her  mind  and 
decided  to  try  him  again.  Three  months  later  the  father  was  again  com- 
mitted to  the  workhouse  on  the  same  charge — nonsupport — and  during  this 
period  the  divorce  was  confirmed.     (Cases  Nos.  70,  71,  72.) 

Reasons  for  removal,  by  type  of  home. 

Interest  also  attaches  to  a  distribution  of  the  reasons  for  removing 
the  children  according  to  the  various  types  of  home  or  other  environ- 
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ment  from  which  they  were  taken.  Of  389  children  removed  from 
their  parental  homes,  175,  or  45  per  cent,  were  removed  because  of 
the  delinquency  of  the  child  himself ;  90  because  of  the  delinquency 
of  one  or  both  parents;  91  because  of  the  inability  of  one  or  both 
parents  to  continue  care  of  the  child ;  24  because  of  the  death  of  one 
or  both  of  the  parents;  7  because  the  home  was  unfit;  1  because  the 
child  himself  was  mentally  defective;  and  in  1  case  the  reason  was 
not  reported. 

Of  96  children  removed  from  other  than  parental  homes,  36  were 
removed  because  of  their  delinquency ;  9  because  of  the  delinquency 
of  their  parents;  12  because  of  the  delinquency  of  the  foster  parents; 
22  because  the  foster  parents  were  unable  to  care  for  them;  and  3 
because  their  own  parents  were  unable  to  provide;  7  because  the 
home  was  unfit;  and  2  because  the  children  were  mentally  defective. 

Of  28  other  children  taken  under  care,  14  were  taken  from  insti- 
tutions, the  continued  agency  care  meaning  simply  a  transfer  to 
another  institution.  Two  of  these  children  had  been  delinquent; 
the  others  had  originally  come  from  unfavorable  conditions  which 
were  still  operative  in  keeping  the  child  away  from  the  family  group. 
Six  children  were  homeless,  3  of  them  being  foundlings.  Three 
children  had  been  living  at  service  with  employers  and  6  inde- 
pendently in  boarding  houses ;  of  these,  7  were  removed  because  they 
were  delinquent  and  1  because  the  home  was  unfit. 

INSTITUTIONAL  CARE. 

Despite  the  fact  that  home-finding  agencies  of  other  States  have 
jJaced  out  large  numbers  of  dependent  children  in  Delaware, 
the  results  of  this  study  showed  that  institutional  care  was  used  by 
Delaware  agencies  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  placing  in  family 
homes.  Of  all  the  children  included  in  the  study,  ^25,  or  83  per  cent, 
were,  upon  removal  from  their  surroundings,  placed  in  institutions, 
and  only  88  w^^re  placed  in  private  families.  (See  Table  XXIII.) 
Subsequently,  during  the  period  of  the  investigation,  19  institutional 
chiLlren  were  placed  out;  but  counterbalancing  this  n.-mber,  16 
children,  first  placed  out,  were  later  admitted  to  institutions. 

The  types  of  institutions  to  which  the  children  were  sent  were 
the  two  industrial  schools,  the  homes  for  dependent  children,  the 
almshouses,  and  a  fourth  group  comprised  of  other  disciplinary  in- 
stitutions— with  one  exception  outside  the  State.  A  majority  of  the 
children  in  this  last  group  were  delinquent  colored  girls  for  whom 
no  institution  existed  in  Delaware.** 

•The  InduFtrial  School  for  Colored  Girls  has  boon  Incorporated  recently  to  provide  a 
home  for  and  to  train  morally  and  industrially  about  15  girls  under  18  years  of  age. 
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Table  XXIII. — First  disposition  of  children  after  removal  hy  agencies. 


Total 
chil- 
dren. 

Children  placed  under  institutional  care. 

Class  of  case. 

Total. 

Industrial  schools. 

Homos  for  depend- 
ent children. 

Total. 

1 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

613 

425 

228 

197 

136 

82 

54 

225 

129 

06 

White 

403 

333 

182 

151 

103 

49 

64 

204 

118 

86 

L^al  commitment: 

Dependent 

41 

21 

166 

176 
0 

17 

20 

121 

166 
0 

10 

4 
70 

95 
3 

7 
16 
61 

71 
6 

4 

1 
98 

""49* 

4 

1 
49 

13 
14 
10 

159 
8 

10 

4 

10 

91 
3 

3 

Neglected 

10 

Definquent 

Informal  commitment: 
Dependent 

68 

Neglected 

5 

Delinquent 

' 

Negro •. 

110 

92 

46 

46 

33 

33 

21 

11 

10 

Legal  commitment: 

Dependent 

9 
11 
64 

21 

2 

13 

5 
11 
41 

21 

2 

12 

5 

3 

29 

8 

1 

8* 

12 

13 

1 
12 

6 

5 

Neelected 

10 

1 

8 
0 

3 

1 

6 
1 

7 

DftHnqnentr  .    . 

28 

28 

Informal  commitment: 
Dependent 

2 

N^lected 

1 

Deunquent 

Children  placed  under  institutional  care. 

Child] 

J .. 

Class  of  case. 

Almshouses. 

Other  institutions. 

ren  placeu.  uui. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

GirU. 

Total 

22 

6 

16 

42 

11 

31 

88 

61 

27 

.    -. 

White 

13 

4 

9 

13 

11 

2 

70 

47 

23 

Legal  commitment: 
Dependent 

1 

24 

1 

35 

10 

10 

1 
31 

5 

14 

Neglected 

5 



5 

De  inquent 

13 

11 

2 

4 

Informal  commitment: 
Dependent 

7 

1 

4 

3 

1 

5 

Neglected 

De  Inquent 

X _I* _- 

' 

Nmto 

9 

2 

7 

29 

29 

18 

14 

4 

Legal  commitment: 

Denendent 

4 

3 

1 

N^ected 

1 
12 

4 

1 
12 

4 

DeUnouent 

13 

10 

Informal  oonunitment: 
Dependent 

9 

2 

7 

Neglected 

Delinquent 

12 

12 

1 

1 

Industrial  schools. 

Table  XXIII  shows  136,  or  27  per  cent  of  all,  as  taken  under  the 
custody  of  the  industrial  schools.  Sixteen  children  first  taken  under 
care  by  other  agencies  were  subsequently  committed,  making  a  total 
of  152  children  received  at  these  institutions  during  the  two-year 
period  under  consideration.     All  the  colored  children  committed 
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were,  perforce,  boys,  since  the  girls'  industrial  school  received  only 
white  children. 

Delaware  permitted  commitment  to  the  industrial  schools  of  chil- 
dren adjudged  dependent  or  neglected.*  During  the  period  studied 
15  children — 12  adjudged  dependent  and  3  adjudged  neglected — ^had 
been  committed.  Five  of  these,  however,  had  first  been  disposed  of 
in  other  ways.  One  of  them  was  a  9-year-old  boy,  who  had  to  be  re- 
moved from  a  colored  orphanage  five  months  after  he  had  been  placed 
there  because  of  neglect.  Delinquencies  which  might  have  given 
ground  for  commitment  were  not  reported;  but  doubtless  he  had 
become  a  problem  to  the  orphanage,  for  soon  after  his  admission  to 
the  industrial  school  he  was  diagnosed  as  a  middle-grade  imbecile. 
Another  colored  boy,  also  a  neglected  child,  had  a  history  somewhat 
similar  to  the  foregoing.  He  had  run  away  from  the  private  institu- 
tion in  which  he  had  first  been  placed,  and  when  caught  was  com- 
mitted to  the  industrial  school.  He  was  but  10  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  commitment.  As  it  happened,  all  the  white  children  of  the 
dependent  and  neglected  groups  committed  to  an  industrial  school 
were  girls.  Two  were  girls  from  foster  homes,  whose  guardians  were 
cither  unable  or  un^iilling  to  keep  them  longer.  Two  were  sisters,  12 
and  14  years  of  age,  who  were  removed  from  association  with  an 
immoral  mother. 

The  ages  at  which  children  were  committed  to  the  industrial  school 
bring  up  a  point  of  almost  equal  interest  with  the  question  of  com- 
mitting children  on  the  grounds  of  dependency.  The  Delaware 
law  stated  that  the  boys'  industrial  school  should  receive  "  males  not 
over  16  years  nor  under  9  years  of  age  " ;  •  the  industrial  school  for 
girls  received  any  girl  under  18  years;  no  minimum  age  was  men- 
tioned." Three  boys  had  been  committed  at  8  years;  6  boys  and  1 
girl  at  9  years;  12  boys  and  1  girl  at  10  years.  (See  Table  XXIV.) 
Of  these,  4  were  committed  on  the  ground  of  dependency  and  2  be- 
cause of  neglect.  The  largest  numbers  were  committed  at  13  and  14 
years.  Both  the  girls'  and  boys'  institutions  had  two  buildings  in 
which  to  accommodate  the  children.  At  the  girls'  industrial  school, 
where  onl}^  white  children  were  cared  for,  it  was  possible  to  segregate 
the  younger  girls  from  the  older  to  some  extent.  At  the  boys'  insti- 
tution, where  one  building  was  devoted  to  white  boys  and  the  other 
to  colored,  this  separation  by  ages  or  by  degree  of  delinquency  was 
practically  impossible. 

*R.  C.  1915.     Sec.  2196  giYCB  rpgulation  for  Ferris  Industrial  School  for  Boys.     Sec 

220:{  ;;lv(s  rc};ulation  for  Delaware  Industrial  School  for  Girls. 
•R.  C.  inir»,  sec.  2196. 
»R.  C.  1915,  sec.  2203. 
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Children  coinmitteed  to  lodastrial  schools  at  specified  ages. 

lodustiia]  schools. 

Total. 

8 
years. 

9 
years. 

10 

years. 

It 
years. 

12 

years. 

13 
years. 

14 
years. 

15 

ypAFS. 

16 
years. 

17 
years. 

Total 

152 

8 

7 

13 

16 

16 

25 

25 

21 

15 

11 

Boys'  ind  iistria  l9chool. 
Oirb'indostrialschool. 

03 
50 

3 

6 

1 

12 

1 

13 
3 

10 
A 

16 
9 

10 
15 

16 
5 

7 
8 

ii 

Sometimes  the  seriousness  of  the  delinquency  seemed  hardly  com- 
mensurate with  the  penalty  imposed. 

One  10-3'ear-old  girl  was  committed  to  the  industrial  school  on  the  charge  of 
incorrigibility.  The  complainant  was  the  child's  father,  who  stated  that  the 
girl  was  unmanageable,  careless,  disobedient,  took  things  to  eat  without  permis- 
sion, and  kept  1  cent  of  change  from  money  which  had  been  given  her  to  do  an 
errand.  Other  delinquencies  equally  trivial  were  reported.  The  officer  who  vis- 
ited the  case  felt  that  there  was  strong  evidence  that  the  charges  were  made  with 
a  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  child.  Whereas  the  father  and  the  stepmother  reported 
her  as  vicious  and  ungovernable,  neighbors  testified  that  she  was  well  behaved 
and  industrious,  but  was  neglected  and  mistreated  by  her  family.  The  decision 
of  the  court  resulted  in  the  child's  removal  to  the  industrial  school,  an  action 
which  was  deliberately  suggested  by  an  appeal  of  the  father.  Thus  the  family 
was  released  from  responsibility.  No  maintenance  was  paid  by  them  for  the 
child  at  the  Institution.     (Case  No.  372.) 

In  one  instance,  a  9-year-old  colored  boy  was  committed  on  the 
ground  of  persistent  truancy,  with  no  record  of  other  delinquency. 
Commitment  to  the  industrial  schools  is  the  punishment  established 
by  law  for  truancy  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Any  justice  of  the  peace 
has  power  to  commit  for  this  cause.*^  Be  it  said  to  the  credit  of 
Delaware,  however,  that  this  extreme  form  of  discipline  for  absence 
from  school  was  not  ordinarily  resorted  to,  unless  the  truancy  were 
coupled  with  other  delinquent  acts. 

Other  instances  of  commitment  for  seemingly  trivial  delinquencies 
were: 

A  14-year-old  white  girl,  whose  immoral  mother  had  deserted,  was  committed 
by  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  ground  of  incorrigibility  without  more  specific 
statement  of  the  child's  delinquency.  Her  record  at  the  industrial  school  read — 
"  mild,  neat,  careful,  obedient,  attractive."  The  real  necessity  for  the  child's 
removal  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  a  mother  to  look  after 
her.     (Case  No.  61.) 

An  8-year-old  colored  boy  was  committed  at  once  on  the  ground  of  incorrigi- 
bility when  his  father  complained  that  the  child  "  had  a  good  deal  of  time  on  his 
hands  and  got  into  bad  company."  No  other  record  stood  against  him.  The 
report  for  his  first  year  in  school  had  been  excellent  in  ability  and  Industry, 
very  good  in  conduct.     (Case  No.  423.) 


uB.  C.  1916,  sec.  2816. 
35496'*— 21 5 
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A  15-year-old  colored  boy  was  committed  as  incorrigible  through  the  com- 
plaint of  his  teacher  to  a  Justice  of  the  peace.  She  reported  that  he  had  been 
a  "  good  boy  "  in  school  but  was  running  the  streets  and  was  not  adequately 
cared  for  at  home.    (Case  No.  477.) 

These  children  and  others,  some  of  whose  histories  have  been  given 
to  illustrate  other  points,  seemed  to  deserve  a  milder  sentence.  Their 
cases  are  mentioned  not  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  agency  treat- 
ment but  rather  as  an  argument  for  more  facilities  for  handling 
special  groups  of  children.  Given  the  circumstances  in  which  these 
particular  children  were  found,  the  agents  handling  the  cases  may 
have  had  little  choice  except  to  remove  them.  They  certainly  lacked 
facilities  for  adequately  supervising  the  home  or  working  out  a 
plan  of  reconstruction.  Having  removed  the  child,  however,  they 
might  have  made  more  use  of  the  placing-out  system.  As  for  finding 
suitable  institutions,  they  were  again  at  a  loss.  A  number  of  his- 
tories showed  that  children  were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools, 
not  because  they  needed  reformatory  care,  but  because  the  agencies 
who  had  charge  of  them  could  find  no  other  place. 

The  industrial  schools  of  Delaware,  as  of  many  other  States,  have 
been  the  depositories  for  all  sorts  of  problematical  children — ^the 
dependent,  the  neglected,  the  defective,  and  the  mildly  delinquent, 
as  well  as  the  more  seriously  delinquent.  The  Delaware  statutes 
permit  the  commitment  of  children  to  these  institutions  on  the  ground 
of  dependency,  but  the  fact  that  the  industrial  schools  were  the  only 
institutions  in  the  State  providing  disciplinary  or  reformatory  care 
for  juvenile  delinquents  stigmatized  all  who  were  received.  More- 
over, the  influence  of  these  various  classes  of  children  on  one  another 
can  only  be  bad. 

Homes  for  dependent  children. 

The  homes  for  dependent  children  used  by  Delaware  agencies  have 
already  been  described  in  this  report.  Children  placed  in  institu- 
tions of  this  type  numbered  225,  or  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  group. 
Forty-eight  of  them  had  been  placed  through  court  action,  includ- 
ing 13  adjudged  dependent  by  the  juvenile  court,  24  whose  parents 
had  been  prosecuted  for  neglect,  and  11  adjudged  delinquent. 

For  everyone  of  the  13  children  who  had  been  adjudged  dependent, 
the  home  environment  was  decidedly  unfavorable;  none  had  a  nor- 
mal home.  Four  were  children  born  out  of  wedlock  who  were  taken 
from  neglecting  and  immoral  mothers;  a  brother  of  one  of  these 
four  was  also  included  in  this  group.  Two  brothers,  7  and  10  years 
old,  were  taken  from  their  father,  their  mother  having  deserted  the 
family  four  years  previously.  One  little  girl  of  8  wae  removed 
from  the  home  of  her  mother  and  stepfather,  because  the  mother  was 
supposed  to  be  living  illicitly  with  the  stepfather.  The  legality  of 
their  union  was  subsequently  proved,  however,  and  when  they  moved 
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to  a  better  neighborhood  in  an  endeavor  to  improve  conditions  for 
the  child  the  little  girl  was  released  to  them.  Three  of  the  children 
adjudged  dependent  were  removed  from  the  homes  of  relatives  who 
had  declared  themselves  unwilling  to  continue  care  of  the  children ; 
two  of  these  were  brothers  whose  mother  was  dead  and  whose  father 
was  in  the  workhouse ;  the  third  was  also  motherless,  his  father,  an 
Italian,  having  deserted  and  returned  to  Europe.  One  was  a  10-year- 
old  boy  taken  from  the  care  of  a  lodger  who  had  been  left  tempo- 
rarily in  charge  of  the  boy's  home  when  his  mother  was  committed 
to  the  workhouse  for  keeping  a  house  of  assignation.  One  was  a 
boy  who  had  reached  the  age  limit  of  the  institution,  where  he  had 
been  an  inmate  for  three  years,  having  b^en  placed  there  by  a  court 
because  his  mother  was  immoral  and  drunken  and  was  neglecting 
him. 

The  prevailing  method  of  handling  the  so-called  neglected  children 
seems  to  have  been  to  place  them  in  homes  for  dependent  children; 
M  out  of  a  total  of  43  had  been  cared  for  in  this  way,  24  by  court 
action.  A  number  of  the  children  in  this  group  had  parents  who 
had  served  time  in  a  correctional  institution  or  had  been  sentenced  at 
the  time  the  children  were  removed. 

Two  cbUdren  were  removed  from  a  one-room  shanty  in  a  mral  neighborhood 
because  of  the  father's  ne^^ect  and  immoraUty.  The  chUdren's  mother  was  Uv- 
Ing  with  another  man  several  miles  away.  Persons  who  had  long  known  the 
father  stated  that  he  was  "  a  floater,"  **  a  bad  lot,"  and  spent  "  much  of  his 
time  in  jail."  They  rq;)orted  that  at  one  time,  when  he  was  serving  a  prison 
sentence  for  murder,  he  married  a  woman  also  in  prison  for  murder;  she  was 
not  the  mother  of  the  children  included  in  the  study.  Relatives  of  the  children 
were  not  sure  whether  the  father  had  ever  been  married  to  the  children's 
mother.  They  knew  that  the  father  had  been  very  irregular  in  his  work  and 
was  extremely  poor.  Having  no  one  to  care  for  his  children,  he  had  brought  to 
his  home  a  woman  who  was  supposed  to  be  his  housekeeper.  This  situation  was 
reported  to  an  agency,  which  decided  that  the  children  would  be  better  off 
under  institutional  care.    (Cases  Nos.  24,  25.) 

The  11  children  adjudged  delinquent  were  all  boys,  most  of  them 
so  young  that  the  court  was  reluctant  to  send  them  to  the  institutions 
regularly  caring  for  delinquent  juveniles.  Most  of  them  were  re- 
moved from  their  homes,  not  so  much  with  the  thought  that  institu- 
tional care  would  furnish  them  with  corrective  treatment,  as  because 
tiieir  own  homes  did  not  provide  suitable  environment.  Two  of  them 
were  brothers,  aged  8  and  10  years,  whose  father  had  died  and  whose 
mother  had  gone  into  a  factory  to  work.  Their  home  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  a  town,  in  a  row  of  houses  owned  by  the  mill  where  their 
mother  worked.  During  her  absence,  one  day,  they  wandered  into  a 
garage  and  took  some  money  from  purses  found  in  a  coat  pocket. 
Because  of  their  lack  of  supervision  at  home,  the  court  thought  best 
to  place  them  in  institutions.    Two  others  were  boys  who  pointed 
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firearms  at  a  man  who  had  trespassed  in  their  back  yard.  The  story 
of  how  they  were  brought  into  court,  charged  with  *' assault  with 
intent  to  commit  murder,"  is  told  in  another  connection."  Two 
others  were  boys  whose  mothers  were  dead.  The  fathers  in  both  cases 
worked  all  day  and  had  no  one  to  care  for  their  children. 

By  far  the  largest  number  of  those  placed  in  homes  for  dependent 
children  had  been  received  by  the  institutions  through  an  informal 
arrangement  made  either  by  some  social  agency  or  by  the  personal 
request  of  the  child's  family  or  friends.  The  group  of  so-called 
"  dependent "  children  repeived  in  this  informal  way  numbered  167 
and  included  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  whose  families  had  con- 
tributed to  the  maintenance  of  the  child  in  the  institution.  Within 
this  special  group  were  most  of  the  instances  in  which  the  sickness  of 
the  mother  or  her  absence  at  work  had  been  the  reason  given  for 
removing  the  child  from  his  home.  More  than  one-half  of  these  chil- 
dren, 92  out  of  167,  received  only  temporary  care  and  were  released 
during  the  period  of  the  study,  83  of  them  having  been  in  the  insti- 
tutions less  than  one  year. 

Temporary  care  was  arran$?ed  by  a  charitable  organization  for  three  children 
whose  mother  went  to  a  hospital  for  confinement.  The  parents  were  very  poor, 
but  the  mother  kept  the  one  bare  room,  which  constituted  the  famUy  abode,  in  a 
neat  and  clean  condition.  The  father  had  been  out  of  work,  but  had  finally 
secured  a  position  as  night  watchman  at  $3.25  per  day,  and  seemed  to  be  trying 
to  do  his  part.  During  the  two  weeks  that  the  children  stayed  at  the  institu- 
tion he  paid  the  full  fee  required  for  them.  The  use  of  an  institution  in  such 
an  emergency  seemed  to  be  a  wise  one.    (Cases  Nos.  351,  352,  353.) 

With  one  exception,  the  children  taken  under  care  because  of  the 
death  of  one  or  both  guardians  were  placed  in  institutions  for 
dependent  children. 

One  4-year-old  white  boy  was  the  child  of  an  Italian  who  had  been  left  a 
widower  with  four  children  when  their  mother  died  during  childbirth.  The 
godmother  of  one  of  the  little  girls  took  her  and  the  father*s  sister  assumed  the 
care  of  another  little  girl,  leaving  the  father  with  two  boys.  One  of  these,  d 
7-year-old  boy,  the  father  found  it  possible  to  keep  with  him.  For  the  younger, 
the  child  Included  In  this  study,  he  decided  to  ask  outside  help  and  personally 
made  the  arrangements  for  the  child's  admission  to  a  *'  home,"  agreeing  to  pay 
the  regular  fee  for  maintenance.    (Case  No.  467.) 

Other  types  of  children  found  in  institutions  for  dependent  chil- 
dren were  foundlings,  children  given  institutional  care  because  their 
mothers  had  become  insane,  children  taken  from  other  than  their  own 
homes  in  cases  where  the  guardians  felt  unable  to  continue  care  of 
them,  and  many  of  those  children  who  had  been  removed  because  of 
the  delinquencies  of  parents  or  guardians  or  because  the  home  was 
found  unfit. 


"See  pp.  47-4a 
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Almshouses. 

Delaware  is  among  the  States  which  still  countenance  the  admis- 
sion of  children  to  almshouses.  Records  of  children  taken  under  care 
at  the  three  county  almshouses  of  Delaware  during  the  two-year 
period  of  the  study  were  gathered  as  follows : 

New  Castle  County  Almshouse "17 

Kent  County  Almshouse 2 

Sussex  County  Almshouse ^_ 4 

The  county  hospital  in  New  Castle  County  is  located  in  the  same 
building  as  the  almshouse.  The  cases  recorded  there  were  analyzed 
and  no  cases  received  for  hospital  treatment  only  were  included  in 
the  study.  Cases  which  combined  dependency  with  need  for  hospital 
care  were  included,  as,  for  example,  the  following  instance : 

A  drunken  father  who  had  been  living  with  an  Immoral  woman  was  arrested 
and  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  neglect  of  his  four  children.  The  children's  own 
mother  had  died  nearly  two  years  previous  as  the  result  of  a  miscarriage. 
Immediately  upon  the  father*s  commitment  his  home  was  broken  up.  The 
children,  ranging  in  age  from  S  to  11  years,  were  placed  in  institutions.  Because 
the  youngest  was  suffering  with  a  sore  ear,  the  children's  institution  to  which 
her  sisters  and  brother  were  admitted  could  not  take  her  and  she  was  sent  to  the 
hospital  ward  of  the  county  almshouse.  Not  until  six  months  later  did  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  In  this  family  come  to  the  attention  of  relatives. 
A  maternal  aunt,  upon  hearing  that  the  family  had  been  broken  up,  came  to 
Delaware  from  her  home  in  a  neighboring  State  and  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  children.  Without  investigating  the  merits  of  her  petition,  the  agencies 
concerned  refused  to  grant  her  request.  She  continued  to  urge  her  claim  and 
after  six  months  succeeded  in  securing  custody  of  the  child  who  was  at  the 
almshouse.    (Case  No.  30.) 

The  lack  of  any  suitable  institution  for  the  care  of  the  feeble- 
minded has,  up  to  the  present,  resulted  in  the  admission  of  defective 
children  to  the  almshouse. 

A  10-year-old  girl  from  a  rural  home  was  admitted  because  she  had  become  a 
problem  to  the  community  in  which  she  lived.  Her  father  had  deserted ;  her 
mother  and  maternal  grandmother  maintained  a  miserable  one-room  shack  by 
doing  "day's  work"  when  such  was  obtainable.  The  child  was  reported  as 
"  too  defective  for  her  grandmother  to  control "  and  also  as  "  too  defective  to 
go  to  school."  On  the  ground  that  she  needed  Institutional  care,  the  nel^hborn 
persuaded  her  mother  to  release  her,  and  believing  that  the  girl  was  to  be  placed 
where  she  would  receive  special  treatment,  the  mother  allowed  her  to  be  removed. 
The  girl  remained  at  the  almshouse  for  about  six  months;  then,  on  the  mother's 
petition,  she  was  discharged  with  the  understanding  that  the  mother,  who  was 
about  to  move  to  another  State,  would  place  her  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  more 
suitable  institution.    The  child's  subsequent  history  Is  unknown.    (Case  No.  431.) 

During  the  period  of  the  study  16  babies — 9  white  and  7  colored — 
were  born  at  the  county  almshouses  of  Delaware,  11  in  New  Castle,  1 
in  Kent,  and  4  in  Sussex.    Of  these,  12  children — 6  white  and  6  col- 

» IncludeB  oae  child  who  was  previously  committed  to  Institution  other  than  almshouse. 
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ored — were  bom  out  of  wedlock.  These  children  have  not  been  in- 
cluded in  the  tables  of  the  study  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  were 
not  deprived  of  parental  care  at  the  time  when  they  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  institution.  They  represent  on  the  whole,  however, 
a  group  of  the  most  abjectly  dependent  children  in  the  State,  and  for 
that  reason  deserve  at  least  a  passing  mention  in  this  report.  At  the 
New  Castle  County  Almshouse,  where  the  county  hospital  is  a  sepa- 
rate feature  of  the  institution,  the  birth  records  were  kept  in  a  book 
by  themselves  and  did  not  appear  among  the  list  of  admissions  to  the 
almshouse.  At  the  Kent  County  and  Sussex  County  Almshouses 
infants  bom  in  those  institutions  were  entered  in  the  chronological 
list  of  admission  among  those  who  become  public  charges. 

In  some  instances  the  mother  had  undergone  her  confinement  in 
the  almshouse  because  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  available  place  where 
she  could  secure  the  needed  care.  The  custom  in  the  New  Castle 
County  Almshouse  was  to  charge  a  small  fee  ($10)  for  confinement 
services  if  the  woman  could  afford  to  pay  it  If  not,  she  was  expected 
to  remain  at  the  almshouse  for  six  months  after  the  birth  of  the  child 
and  assist  with  the  work  of  the  institution.  In  six  cases  the  mother 
was  released  about  two  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child,  presumably 
having  met  the  financial  requirements. 

Two  white  mothers  and  one  colored  were  working  out  at  service 
previously  to  their  going  to  the  almshouse  for  confinement.  Both 
the  white  women  had  become  pregnant  out  of  wedlock.  Of  one,  little 
was  known  except  that  she  was  employed  as  a  house  servant  immedi- 
ately prior  to  her  admission  to  the  almshouse.  The  birth  record  of 
the  baby  gave  the  occupation  of  the  father  as  "  a  mill  hand."  The 
mother  remained  at  the  almshouse  six  months,  but  nothing  is  known 
of  her  subsequent  history  or  that  of  the  child.  The  other  white 
woman  had  been  housekeeper  for  a  man  who  had  alternately  abused 
her  and  neglected  her.  She  had  been  diagnosed  as  an  imbecile  by  a 
mental  specialist.  In  the  same  almshouse  in  which  she  gave  birth 
to  her  baby,  she  herself  had  been  born  of  a  woman  who  was  reported 
as  mentally  weak.  All  her  brothers  and  sisters,  10  of  whom  were  on 
record,  were  regarded  as  below  normal  in  intelligence.  This  inef- 
ficient woman,  incapable  of  planning  for  herself,  unable  to  read  or 
write,  had  been  thrown  on  her  own  resources  when  she  was  12  years 
old.  Because  of  her  even  temper  and  usual  good  health,  she  made  an 
acceptable  helper  in  farmers'  households,  but  frequently  changed  her 
place  of  employment.  A  neighbor  stated  that  she  had  kept  house  for 
both  white  and  colored  men.  The  child  of  the  study  was  at  least  her 
second,  though  no  previous  child  was  living.  When  this  baby  was 
1  month  old  the  mother  left  the  almshouse,  keeping  the  child  with 
her,  and  again  went  into  service. 
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The  colored  baby  was  bom  of  a  domestic  servant  who  had  previ- 
ously been  an  inmate  of  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane.  This 
woman  had  been  married  and  had  had  two  children  by  her  husband. 
Soon  after  the  second  child  was  born  she  suffered  from  a  psychosis, 
during  which  she  attempted  to  kill  her  baby.  Her  third  child  was 
bom  out  of  wedlock.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  she  again  had  puerperal 
insanity,  and  when  he  was  but  2  months  old  she  became  violent  and 
was  transferred  from  the  almshouse  to  the  State  hospital.  The  only 
report  that  could  be  secured  in  regard  to  the  baby  was  that  it  had 
been  "  given  away." 

Three  colored  babies  had  not  only  been  born  but  had  been  con- 
ceived at  the  almshouse.  One  of  these  babies  had  a  white  mother,  an 
imbecile  woman  who  had  been  for  17  years  in  the  almshouse,  during 
which  time  she  was  said  to  have  had  seven  children  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. Four  of  these  children  were  located.  Two  of  them  were  col- 
ored. One  was  positively  feeble-minded.  Each  had  a  different 
father. 

Another  was  the  child  of  a  woman  aged  21  and  a  man  aged  51,  both 
almshouse  inmates,  and  both  diagnosed  as  imbeciles.  The  mental  age 
of  the  mother  was  4.2 ;  of  the  father,  7.2.  This  baby  at  9  months  of 
age  was  declared  to  be  developing  normally.  At  the  age  of  16  months 
he  was  indentured  from  the  almshouse  to  the  care  of  a  private  family. 

The  third  of  the  colored  babies,  who  had  been  not  only  born  but 
conceived  while  the  mother  was  an  almshouse  inmate,  was  also  the 
child  of  an  imbecile  woman.  This  woman  was  but  18  years  old  when 
her  baby  was  born ;  the  child's  father  was  unknown,  though  the  gos- 
sip of  the  institution  had  it  that  he  was  one  of  the  white  employees. 
The  mother's  intelligence  was  not  equal  to  that  of  a  5-year-old  child, 
and  she  was  also  crippled.  She  was  in  urgent  need  of  proper  institu- 
tional care  and  protection. 

Low  or  abnormal  mentality  characterized  several  of  the  mothers  of 
the  almshouse  babies.  It  was  noteworthy  that  every  mother  who  had 
become  pregnant  while  in  the  institution  was  not  normal  mentally. 
Among  the  others  accustomed  to  work  at  domestic  service  there  was 
one  imbecile  white  woman  and  one  insane  colored  woman. 

Among  the  other  histories  there  was  that  of  one  colored  mother  of 
whom  it  was  reported  that  she  would  answer  questions  but  showed 
no  initiative.  This  woman  had  feet  and  legs  so  undeveloped  that 
she  had  never  been  able  to  stand.  Her  baby  had  been  bom  out  of 
wedlock,  the  child's  father  being  a  colored  sailor. 

Of  another  woman  it  was  said  that  she  was  ^'  restless  and  disagree- 
able." She  had  been  twice  married.  Her  first  child  was  defective 
physically  and  mentally.  At  the  time  of  her  third  pregnancy  she 
deserted  her  husband  and,  taking  her  two  boys,  went  to  live  with 
relatives.    When  it  came  time  for  her  confinement  all  three  were 
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received  at  the  almshouse.  The  brighter  of  the  two  boys  was  subse- 
quently indentured ;  the  other  boy  was  placed  several  times  but  was 
always  unsatisfactory  because  of  his  condition.  The  baby  was  dis- 
charged with  the  mother  when  11  days  old. 

There  remain  two  of  the  almshouse  babies.  Of  these  one  was  bom 
of  a  white  mother  who  had  come  from  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
almshouse  for  her  confinement.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  this 
case  except  that  both  parents  were  classed  as  "  laborers,"  and  the  child 
was  registered  as  illegitimate.  The  other  white  mother  had  taken  her 
1-year-old  baby  with  her  when  she  went  for  confinement.  Hers  seems 
to  have  been  a  case  of  poverty  due  to  nonsupport.  Her  husband 
drank  and  spent  his  money  on  other  women.  Their  first  child  was 
being  cared  for  in  the  home  of  the  maternal  grandfather;  but  the 
grandfather  refused  to  do  anything  more  for  the  family  so  long  as 
the  mother  continued  to  "  stick  to  the  worthless  husband."  This 
mother,  when  visited,  was  hoping  to  find  a  foster  home  for  the 
1-year-old  baby. 

PLACING  OUT. 

One  State-wide  agency  in  Delaware  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
work  of  placing  children  in  private  homes,  and  two  other  child- 
caring  agencies  also  placed  children.  Placing  out  from  institutions 
was  practised  only  to  a  limited  extent.  Both  the  industrial  schools 
placed  out  their  charges  on  parole,  under  their  own  strict  supervision. 
The  system  of  indenture  was  still  kept  up  in  Sussex  County,  two 
children  having  been  "bound  out"  during  the  time  of  the  study. 
One  other  institution  made  a  special  feature  of  placing,  and  employed 
a  supervisor  to  select  and  visit  homes  where  children  were  placed.** 

Of  the  513  children,  88  children  were  placed  in  private  homes  at 
the  time  of  their  removal  from  their  previous  surroundings  and  19 
children  who  had  first  been  admitted  to  institutions  were  later 
placed  out.  If  the  conservative  figures  gathered  for  this  report 
puzzle  some  who  have  studied  carefully  the  annual  reports  of  the 
agencies  included,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  explanation  lies  in  the 
limitations  of  the  study.  For  example,  institutions  which  used  the 
placing  system  frequently  retained  the  child  at  the  institution  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  disposition  of  children  retained  in  the  in- 
stitution for  two  years  or  more  would  not  be  noted  in  this  report. 
Likewise  the  child-caring  agencies  sometimes  supervised  children  in 
their  own  homes  for  two  or  more  years  before  removing  them.  Such 
cases  would  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  study.  Again,  it  was 
customary  for  agencies  and  institutions  to  report  on  the  number  of 
placements,  not  on  the  number  of  individual  children  placed.  Re- 
ports of  this  character  may  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  amount  of 

*«  For  further  dctnlls,  Bce  Dependent,  Delinquent,  and  Defective  Children  of  Delaware, 
by  C.  Spencer  Richardson.     Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  March,  1918. 
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work  done  by  the  organizations,  but  they  do  not  give  the  exact  num- 
ber of  children  cared  for. 

The  large  number  of  children  committed  through  court  action,  and 
especially  of  delinquent  children,  who  were  placed  out,  was  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Wilmington,  the  largest  single  agency 
in  Delaware.  By  the  act  establishing  it,  the  court  was  given  au- 
thority to  find  private  homes  for  children  coming  under  its  juris- 
diction. In  many  instances  the  juvenile  court  asked  the  cooperation 
of  a  child-placing  agency  in  carrying  on  this  work. 

Proportionately  fewer  girls  were  placed  than  boys.  More  children 
were  placed  at  13  years  than  at  any  other  age.  With  only  nine  ex- 
ceptions, all  the  children  under  7  years  were  placed  in  institutions. 

NUMBER  OF  AGENCIES  DEALING  WITH  INDIVIDUAL  CHILDREN. 

In  272  instances,  or  in  more  than  half  the  cases  included  in  the 
study,  the  children  had  been  handled,  during  the  two-year  period,  by 
more  than  one  agency ;  21  had  been  handled  by  three  or  more  agencies. 
(See  Table  XXV.) 

There  are  two  distinct  possibilities  underlying  this  state  of  things. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  overlapping  of  case  work  may  show  a  duplica- 
tion of  labor;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  signify  a  close  and  ad- 
vantageous cooperation.  Without  analysis  of  the  specific  instances, 
it  is  impossible  to  criticize  the  condition.  Certain  agencies  dove- 
tailed their  work  efficiently,  as  in  the  case  of  two  institutions  which 
by  mutual  agreement  care  continuously  for  children,  transferring 
them  at  a  given  age  from  one  institution  to  the  other.  In  other  in- 
stances, unfortunately,  agencies  were  guilty  of  attempting  to  usurp 
the  work  others  were  better  equipped  to  do,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  end  both  agencies  had  devoted  time  and  money  to  the  case.  When 
a  child  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  one  agency  and  referred  im- 
mediately to  the  proper  office,  such  action  was  not  classed  in  this 
report  as  agency  treatment 

Table  XXV. — Number  of  agencies  receiving  each  child  during  two-year  period. 
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Race  and  sex. 

Total 
ehUdren. 

Number  of  agencies  receiving 
each  child  during  two-year 
period. 

One. 

Two. 

Three  or 
men. 

Total 

513 
403 

241 

251 

21 

White 

211 

174 

18 

Boys 

229 
174 

121 
90 

102 
72 

6 
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12 
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110 

ao 

77 

3 

'Ban 

60 
50 

18 
12 

30 
38 

3 
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When  the  iiH|uirjr  regarding  the  juiKwint  of  sgency  treatmoit  was 
extended  over  the  life  history  of  the  childrea,  the  amount  of  duplica- 
iion  or  overlapping  was  still  more  marked.  Whereas^  for  the  period 
of  the  investigation,  272  cases  were  found  to  have  been  handled  by 
more  than  one  agency,  for  the  more  extended  period  covering  the  life 
history  of  the  children,  308  of  the  513  children,  or  59  per  cent,  were 
reported  as  having  been  under  the  care  of  more  than  one  agency. 
Miireover,  the  number  which  were  reported  as  having  been  handled 
by  three  or  more  agencies  was  39,  as  against  21  so  dealt  with  in  the 
two-year  period.  The  checkered  experiences  of  some  of  the  children 
who  had  been  handled  by  several  agencies  are  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowing histories: 

A  colored  hoy,  nent  at  3  years  of  age  from  a  foundUng  bospital  in  New  York 
to  an  i  nuts  tut  ioo  in  Delaware,  was  transferred  at  13  years  of  age — the  age 
limit  of  this  inntitntion  to  still  another  orphanage.  At  15  he  was  released  and 
allowe^l  to  seek  employment  in  V^rumington.  He  was  large  and  strong,  appear- 
ing older  than  bis  actual  years,  had  borne  a  good  character  while  at  the  insti- 
tntion,  and  was  apparently  ready  to  undertake  an  independent  and  srif-support- 
ing  life.  In  less  than  one  year  he  had  come  under  the  care  of  the  juvenile  court 
be(;anse  he  had  stolen  six  handkerchiefs.  The  court  dealt  with  him  wisely  in 
placing  him  on  a  farm.  After  his  placement  no  unfavorable  report  came  of 
him.     (Case  No.  14.) 

r)ne  girl  was  committed  at  17  years  of  age  to  the  girls'  Industrial  school  for 
absenting  herself  from  home.  From  the  time  she  was  4  years  old  until  she 
was  14  she  had  lived  in  various  orphanages.  Her  parents  both  drank  heavily 
and  had  served  terms  at  the  workhouse  for  neglecting  their  children.  At  16 
years  the  girl  went  to  work  in  a  hotel,  and  later  she  went  to  live  with  her  own 
parents.  Conditions  had  apparently  not  improved  at  home,  for  the  girl  soon 
began  to  Ktay  away  and  Anally  came  to  the  attention  of  the  police.  When 
brought  before  the  Juvenile  court  she  was  summarily  committed  to  the  Indus- 
trial school.     (Case  No.  282.) 

The  institutional  history  of  one  boy  began  when  he  was  1  year  old  and  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly,  except  for  a  change  of  institutions,  until  he  was  9. 
The  original  ground  for  admitting  him  was  the  fact  that  his  parents  had  sepa- 
rated, and  his  mother  found  it  Impossible  to  work  and  to  care  for  him.  Two  of 
his  brothers  also  were  placed  In  institutions.  At  9  years  of  age  he  was  returned 
to  his  motlier  because  she  had  remarried.  His  history  while  at  home  showed 
numerous  delinquencies,  including  running  away,  disorderly  conduct,  and  in- 
corrigibility. After  three  years  of  almost  continuous  conflict  with  school- 
teachers, neighbors,  and  probation  officers  he  was  committed  to  the  boys'  Indos- 
trial  school.  There,  for  the  first  time,  he  came  under  the  observation  of  a 
mental  specialist  and  was  diagnosed  a  middle-grade  imbecile.     (Case  No.  13.) 

Inadequate  cooperation  between  agencies  was  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  fairly  complete  histories  of  some  families  were  found  with  one 
agency,  while  another  agency,  also  interested  in  the  case,  was  ap- 
parently unaware  that  the  data  had  been  gathered.  Lack  of  coopera- 
tion was  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  an  epileptic  and  feeble-minded 
girl,  twice  examined  and  diagnosed.  The  examinations  were  both 
made  in  another  State  at  considerable  expense  and  inconvenience  to 
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the  societies  arranging  for  them.  Both  agencies,  moreover,  belonged 
to  the  Confidential  Exchange  of  Wilmington  and  might,  by  utilizing 
their  resources,  have  economized  time  and  money.  The  constantly 
increasing  use  of  the  confidential  exchange  will  gradually  eliminate 
such  occurrences. 

MAINTENANCE  CONTRIBUTED  BY  FAMILIES. 

Classed  by  the  sources  from  which  they  derived  their  support,  the 
agencies  and  institutions  caring  for  the  dependent  children  of  Dela- 
ware were  of  three  types — ^public  (i.  e.,  supported  entirely  by  public 
funds) ,  semipublic,  and  private. 

As  a  rule  the  public  institutions  received  no  maintenance  toward 
the  support  of  the  child  from  the  child's  own  family  or  relatives. 
The  results  of  an  inquiry  into  the  amounts  contributed  by  families 
are  exhibited  in  Table  XXVI.  Where  a  family  paid  the  maximum 
amount  charged  by  the  institution  it  was  credited  with  the  full  rate, 
though  the  charge  was  s^dom  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  fees  expected  from  families  who  could  pay  ranged  from  $5  to 
$15  a  month.  Some  institutions  charged  a  weekly  rate,  usually  $1.50 
or  $2.  Families  who  paid  less  than  the  maximum  amount  were 
classed  as  contributing  part.  The  third  group  were  those  who  con- 
tributed nothing.  In  this  last  group  were  included  70  per  cent  of 
all  cases. 

Table  XXVI. — Amount  of  support  eonirihuted  by  ehildretCs  families  to  affenoies 

and  institutions  caring  for  children. 
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Children  whose  families  contributed  specified  amounts  of  support 
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Negro  children. 
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12 

82 
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NUMBER   OF  CHILDREN   DISdHARGED   DURING  THE   TWO-YEAR 

PERIOD. 

Before  the  close  of  the  two-year  period  on  which  this  investigation 
was  based,  138  children  out  of  the  total  of  513  taken  under  care  had 
been  discharged,  as  indicated  in  the  following  list : 


Released  to  parents 105 

Released  to  other  guardiaus 14 


Discharged  (no  guardian) 9 

Died  while  under  care 10 
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More  than  three-fourths  of  those  discharged  were  returned  to  their 
own  parents,  9  were  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  10  had  died 
while  under  care.  A  special  analysis  of  this  group  of  138  children 
showed  that  65,  or  almost  half,  were  under  care  less  than  two  months. 

LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  WORK  OP  AGENCIES. 

Absence  of  provision  for  defective  children. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  report  it  was  stated  that  the  agencies  of 
Delaware  lacked  special  facilities  for  handling  mentally  defective 
children.  During  the  two-year  period  of  the  study  only  three  chil- 
dren were  removed  from  their  homes  with  the  definite  statement  of 
the  child's  defect  as.  the  immediate  reason  for  removal.  (See  Table 
XXII.)  One  of  these  children  had  been  diagnosed  feeble-minded. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  included  in  the  investigation  37 
children  who  had  been  dia^osed  as  subnormal,  varying  from  the 
border-line  cases  to  imbeciles.  (See  p.  46.)  In  addition  to  the 
diagnosed  cases  there  were  21  children  reported  as  of  obviously  low 
mentality,  and  1  child  reported  as  insane. 

The  reasons  given  for  removing  the  37  children  known  to  be  sub- 
normal are  listed  below : 


Casei. 
29 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Cases. 


Parents   working    [away 

borne] 

Parents  neglecting 

Home  unfit 


from 


1 
2 


Child  delinquent 

Child  defective 

Mother  delinquent 

Mother  defective 

Mother  unable  to  support 

Among  the  delinquencies  charged  against  the  29  mentally  defective 
children  were  11  court  cases  of  larceny;  6  court  charges  of  incor- 
rigibility; 3  cases  of  malicious  mischief,  including  1  combined  with 
larceny;  2,  absenting  self  from  home;  1,  disorderly  conduct;  1,  throw- 
ing stones ;  1,  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder ;  1,  breaking  terms 
of  probation;  3  (not  court  cases),  delinquencies  unspecified. 

For  the  21  children  who  were  not  diagnosed,  but  who  were  popu- 
larly regarded  as  lacking  in  average  intelligence  the  reported  reasons 
for  removing  were : 


Child  delinquent 

Child  defective 

Father  delinquent 

Death  of  father 


10 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Mother  unable  to  care- 
Parents  separated 

Parents  unable  to  care.. 
Home  unfit 


3 
1 
1 
1 


Mother  delinquent 

The  delinquencies  reported  of  the  10  children  were  larceny,  in- 
corrigibility, ungovernable  temper,  immorality,  and  vagrancy. 

Excluding  the  1  child  reported  as  insane,  for  whom  appropriate 
care  was  eventually  secured  in  the  State  hospital  for  the  insane,  the 
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dispositions  made  of  these  68  children  by  agencies  were  as  follows : 
31  were  committed  to  the  industrial  schools;  7  were  placed  in  or- 
phanages, of  whom  1  was  later  transferred  to  an  industrial  school; 
5  were  placed  in  almshouses;  d,  in  other  institutions;  10  were  placed 
in  private  families,  but  3  of  them  were  subsequently  committed 
to  industrial  schools,  and  1  was  sent  to  an  orphanage.  (See  Table 
XXVII.)  These  cases  represent  11  per  cent  of  the  entire  gi-oup  in- 
cluded in  the  study.  At  the  time  covered  by  the  investigation 
the  only  provision  made  by  the  State  of  Delaware  for  the  feeble- 
minded was  an  appropriation  for  the  care  of  14  individuals  in  insti- 
tutions outside  the  State.  During  the  time  of  the  investigation  no 
opportunity  for  admitting  a  new  case  to  this  group  occurred.  Im- 
proper or  unsuitable  care  for  these  58  children  was,  therefore,  in- 
evitable. 

Table  XXVIL — Types  of  dispositions  of  subnormal  children. 


Total 

Subnormal  children. 

Placed  in  iniitltutions. 

Placed 
out. 

Placed 
out  and 
in  in- 
stitu- 
tions. 

Mentality, 

Indufl- 

trial 

nchools. 

Homos 
for  de- 
pend- 
ent hfl- 
dren. 

7 

Alms- 
houaos. 

other 
institu- 
tions. 

Total 

58 

31 

6 

5 

6 

4 

White 

38 

19 

6 

4 

1 

6 

8 

Below  qwoiih  •••••••••••••*•••••«•••••■•. 

3 
5 

I 

10 
17 

2' 

1 
1 
8 
7 

1 
»1 

1 
1 

1 
2 

11 

"Borderline, ,    

Ratarded 

Ffri^bl^mindnd 

ImNKlle 

1 

1 
2 

ObTiously  low  montality 

2 

4 

<2 

N€0O 

19 

12 

1 

1 

4 

1 

Tiorder  line 

2 

3 

11 

4 

1 

1 

10 

ai 

'•ahky-mlnd*'!  r ......  r 

"*"Vi' 

1 

Ijnhecile 

Obyloosly  low  mentality 

4 

>  Subsequently  placed  in  an  orphanage. 

*  Subsequently  placed  with  a  family. 

'  Subaequently  placed  in  an  Industrial  schoc^ 

A  17*year-old  white  girl,  who  was  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  on  a 
charge  of  incorrigibiUty,  was  examined  while  under  probation  and  was  diag- 
nosed a  high-grade  imbecile.  She  had  been  irregular  at  her  work,  admitted 
immoral  relations  with  a  man  older  than  herself,  and  was  annoying  an  aunt 
with  whom  she  lived  by  associating  with  a  young  fellow  notorious  for  his 
general  stupidity.  The  girl's  mother  had  died  when  she  was  6  years  old. 
An  older  sister  also  had  a  record  of  immoral  living.  Although  institutional 
care  was  urgently  recommended,  none  was  available,  and  the  girl  was  placed 
with  a  private  family  in  the  hope  that  new  environment  might  stimulate  her 
to  more  wholesome  activity.  She  was  forbidden  to  associate  with  the  young 
man,  and  for  a  while  she  seemed  to  conduct  herself  respectably.    Nine  months 


"Ciitr  ':i^  M7 


?7  • 


!•'*  #2: 


1915,  with  the 

pfvndiDg  for  a 

jMwieis  to  arruige  for 

being  ooD- 


Thft  yr^/jitfm  of  nMizr^  tftr 

nft;t.it  tL«t  in  IC^IT  the  kgidaniiv 
hlal«  ':ir^fi:»iLia£flfjQ  for  the  feet'le-mizMlBd. 
th^  et^UiihVjjthn^nt  of  a  State  inbtitmioi 

Action  by  local  magistratea. 

^ntf^ifdM^Mit  the  report,  cases  in  which  l^gsl  pyoceas  was  involved 
ill  tM  arrangements  for  the  cfailiTs  rcmo¥mL  haTe  been  daased  as 
^  '^aiKS  involving  court  action.'^  The  group  indnded  children  who 
had  been  before  the  jorenile  oouri,  ooorCs  of  general  sessions,  local 
magiMrates,  and  jostices  of  the  peace.  That  the  quality  of  the  treat- 
ment raried  greatlj  under  this  diTcrse  Kmiwlling  is  obvioos.  One 
of  the  <aying  needs  of  Delaware  was  nniform  kgal  protection  for 
children  throughout  the  Stale,  with  an  adequate  corps  of  probation 
offireni  for  investigation  and  sopenrision.'* 

An  illu^ration  of  ill-advised  action  on  the  part  of  local  magis- 
trates who  lacked  machinery  for  adequate  inrestigation  is  found  in 
the  ^ify  of  a  man  who,  after  the  death  of  his  wife  from  tuberculosis, 
went  with  his  children  to  live  with  relatives  on  a  farm.  The  older 
children  were  required  to  assist  on  the  farm  and  with  the  housework, 
but  the  arrangement  bad  continued  only  about  two  months  when 
trouble  began«  The  oldest  boy,  intrusted  with  a  certain  amount  of 
btJHJni'Hft  responsibility,  failed  of  his  trust  and  appropriated  $100. 
The  father  was  slow  in  making  restitution,  and  in  the  meantime  all 

**  In  1919  «  reconstnictSon  cominiMloii  wu  created  In  Delawmre  to  debtee  and  pat  Into 
9p$ntUm  plan*  for  child-welfare  and  coBmanitj  0rga]ilxatloB  yiroagboat  tka  State,  aad 
Ml  •MDflilaatoB  baa  appolatad  a  eamatttaa  ta  dnft  a  chUdrai'a  coda. 
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the  children  suffered  from  the  resentment  which  their  relatives  felt 
toward  them.  The  boy  was  taken  to  court  and  was  committed  to 
the  workhouse.  Whether  or  not  his  age  was  unknown  to  the  au- 
thorities' who  committed  him  was  not  dear  from  the  records.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  only  15,  and  in  a  month  he  was  transferred 
to  the  boys'  industrial  school.  His  sisters,  growing  restless  under 
the  discord,  refused  to  remain  at  the  farm.  Their  father  made  this 
incident  an  excuse  to  have  them  committed  to  the  girls'  industrial 
school,  though  they  had  no  other  record  of  delinquency  and  were 
highly  regarded  by  their  teachers. 

On  the  oath  of  a  foster  mother  that  a  9-year-old  boy  was  vicious 
and  ungovernable,  the  child  was  committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  the  industrial  school.  One  month  later  the  foster  father  had 
appealed  from  the  order  of  commitment,  and  the  boy  was  released 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  committed  without  sufficient  evi- 
dence. Investigation  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  commit- 
ment had  been  the  result  of  a  slight  family  quarrel  over  the  man- 
agement of  the  boy.  The  child  was  described  as  a  fine-looking  little 
fellow,  bright,  active,  and  mischievous.  He  was  small  for  his  age 
and  could  easily  have  been  controlled  by  intelligent  guardians.  If 
the  case  had  first  been  presented  to  a  juvenile  court,  he  would  never 
have  been  committed  to  an  institution  for  delinquents. 

Absence  of  constructive  work  with  families. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  agencies  in  preparing  homes  for  the 
return  of  children  was  very  slight.  The  agencies  comprising  the 
group  under  consideration  in  this  study  were,  to  be  sure,  those  whose 
special  function  was  to  care  for  children.  The  emphasis  in  their 
treatment  was  laid  upon  care  of  thech  ild  as  an  individual  and  not  as 
a  member  of  a  family  group.  Constructive  work  with  families  had 
either  not  been  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  agency  program 
or  had  been  crowded  to  the  wall  under  pressure  of  more  immediate 
tasks. 

One  exception  to  this  statement  existed  in  the  juvenile  court  of 
Wilmington,  which  made  a  part  of  its  activity  the  improving,  so 
far  as  possible,  of  the  children's  own  environment,  removing  them 
only  as  a  last  resort.  During  the  period  of  the  investigation  182 
children  received  under  the  care  of  the  court  were  removed  from  their 
homes  and  were,  therefore,  included  in  this  study,  whereas  during  the 
same  time  a  total  of  740  individual  children  had  come  before  the 
court.  Subsequent  to  the  child's  removal,  however,  there  was  rarely 
any  attempt  made  to  fit  the  home  foir  the  child's  return. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  also, 
through  its  prosecutions  of  delinquent  fathers,  in  nonsupport  cases, 
often  prevented  the  breaking  up  of  families.    In  the  cases  where 


Absent  parent  returned 9 

Parent  married  again 10 

Other  changes 67 

Not  reported 79 
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children  were  removed,  however,  there  were  no  facilities  for  follow- 
ing up  home  conditions  or  working  with  families  toward  the  possible 
return  of  children. 

Inquiry  into  the  conditions  in  the  homes  of  children  removed  from 
their  parental  or  foster  homes  brought  out  the  fact  that  for  219 
cases — 45  per  cent — the  general  conditions  at  the  time  of  removal 
remained  the  same  up  to  the  date  of  the  child's  discharge  from 
agency  care  or  until  the  end  of  the  period  studied.  In  80  other 
cases — 16  per  cent — a  change  of  residence  had  taken  place,  other  con- 
ditions remaining  practically  as  before  In  21  instances  the  family 
had  been  entirely  broken  up.  In  9  cases  the  family  group  had  been 
restored ;  in  10  others  the  parents  had  remarried,  creating  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  child's  return.  The  conditions  in  other  cases  were  of 
great  variety,  but  in  almost  none  had  any  decided  improvement  taken 
place. 

Condition  of  household  subsequent  to  child's  removal  from  his 
parental  or  foster  home : 

Total 485 

Same  as  prior  to  removal 21d 

Change  of  residence 80 

Home  entirely  broken  up 21 

On  the  whole,  the  agencies  were  tenacious  of  their  claim  over  the 
children.  One  institution,  where  both  free  and  paying  cases  were  re- 
ceived, declined  to  accept  maintenance  from  parents,  even  though 
offered  freely,  when  for  some  reason  the  institution  desired  to  have 
absolute  right  to  the  child.  Not  only  was  there  little  evidence  of 
constructive  work  among  families,  but  there  was  often  evidence  that 
families  lacked  redress  or  opportunity  to  defend  themselves  when 
agencies  took  action  to  remove  children.  Occasionally  in  the  period 
of  the  investigation  parents  went  to  the  expense  of  proving  their 
right  to  their  child,  and  won  their  case. 

Two  boys — one  13  and  one  14  years  of  age — full  of  mischief  and  somewhat 
troublesome  to  their  school-teacher,  were  reported  to  a  member  of  the  local 
school  board,  who  summoned  an  official  and  had  them  both  committed  to  the 
Industrial  school.  The  two  boys  were  from  different  homes  and  from  very 
different  surroundings.  One  was  the  foster  child  of  a  farm  owner  of  that 
ne'ghborhood ;  the  other  was  the  son  of  a  domestic  servant  employed  on  another 
farm.  The  first  boy  had  not  only  the  protection  of  his  foster  parents  bat  also 
the  supervision  of  the  child-caring  agency  which  had  placed  him  with  them.  In 
both  cases  the  offenses  committed- by  the  boys  seemed  to  their  guardians  as 
too  slight  to  warrant  the  action  taken  against  them.  The  foster  parents 
immediately  reported  the  case  of  their  ward  to  the  child-placing  agent,  who 
went  to  law  and  won  his  suit.  This  boy  was  detained  at  the  industrial  school 
only  three  weeks.  The  other  child,  whose  mother  was  a  serving  woman  with- 
out influence,  remained  at  the  industrial  school  throughout  the  period  studied* 
despite  the  fact  that  he  had  been  committed  on  the  same  charge  as  the  other 
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boy,  and  the  decision  in  one  case  wonld  have  been  equally  applicable  to  the 
other.  The  off^ses  committed,  as  reported  in  the  lawsuit,  were :  (1)  *'  Caught 
hold  of  a  girl's  dress ;  "  (2)  "  placed  a  rail  across  a  road ;  *'  (3)  '*  dammed  up  a 
brook."     (Cases  Nos.  128,  464.) 

At  the  urgent  insistence  of  a  prominent  person  in  a  small  community,  three 
children  were  placed  in  an  institution  on  the  ground  that  their  mother  had 
been  neglecting  them.  Three  complaints  were  made  against  the  mother  before 
the  arrangements  for  the  children's  removal  were  completed.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  second  complaint  the  case  was  heard  before  a  local  officer,  who  decided 
to  allow  the  mother  to  keep  her  children.  On  the  occasion  of  the  third  com- 
plaint, no  formal  action  was  taken,  but  the  mother  agreed  to  release  the 
children.  The  agency  removing  them  could  give  no  information  relating  to  the 
children's  father,  except  that  he  was  not  with  the  family  at  that  time. 

The  mother's  story  was  as  follows :  The  children's  father  had  been  away  only 
two  weeks  when  the  children  were  removed.  He  had  been  engaged  at  hauling, 
receiving  $1.50  per  day,  but  had  been  out  of  work  for  a  time,  had  become  dis- 
couraged, and  had  left  in  the  night  without  giving  any  warning  of  his  plan. 
The  mother  denied  that  she  was  neglecting  her  children;  she  said  that  they 
had  good  clothes  and  plenty  to  eat.  The  house  rent  was  free,  and  the  mother 
took  in  w^ashings  to  add  to  the  family  income.  Her  house  at  the  time  it  was 
visited  was  fairly  well  furnished  and  was  very  clean.  Shortly  after  the  chil- 
dren were  removed  the  father  returned  and  was  "  upset "  over  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  parents  lived  together  for  a  short  time;  then  the  father  went 
away  again.  "He  feels  that  without  his  children  it  is  not  wortli  while  to 
keep  a  home,"  said  the  mother.  He  had  consulted  a  lawyer  about  getting  his 
children  back,  but  had  been  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt.  In  the  meantime,  the 
mother,  with  her  baby  which  she  had  been  permitted  to  keep,  went  to  work  as 
housekeeper  for  a  farmer. 

Whether  or  not  the  parents  were  Justified  in  feeling  that  they  were  entitled 
to  their  children,  the  facts  remain:  That  the  children  were  removed  without 
other  investigation  than  the  report  of  the  prominent  neighbor,  whose  word 
could  presumably  be  trusted;  that  subsequent  to  the  removal  of  the  children 
the  parents  had  not  been  the  subjects  of  any  constructive  work  on  the  part  of 
the  agencies  interested;  that  the  parents'  own  attempt  to  have  the  children 
returned  had  been  fruitless;  and  that  no  effort  whatever  had  been  made 
looking  forward  to  the  possible  return  of  the  children.  (Cases  Nos.  449,  450, 
451.) 

In  regard  to  children  placed  in  foster  homes,  the  policy  throughout 
the  State  was  to  keep  the  child's  own  parents  in  ignorance  of  his 
whereabouts. 

Two  boys  who  had  been  deserted  by  their  mother  were  placed  by  their  father 
in  an  institution  and  were  retained  there  for  over  a  year.  The  father  had 
agreed  to  pay  $2  a  week  maintenance  for  each  of  them,  but  he  got  behind  in  his 
payments  and  finally  took  them  out.  For  a  time  the  paternal  grandparents 
assisted  him  in  keeping  the  family  together ;  but  the  grandmother  finally  became 
ill  and  died,  and  the  housework  became  a  problem.  The  grandfather  did  what 
he  could,  and  an  older  brother  of  the  children — a  boy  only  12  years  old  but 
dependable — was  verj'  helpful  with  the  cooking  and  sweeping.  He  could  not, 
however,  control  the  younger  boys,  who  at  length  came  to  the  attention  of  offi- 
cials because  of  truancy.  They  were  sent  to  the  institution  where  they  had 
previously  been  cared  for,  and  from  there  were  placed  in  foster  homes  in  another 
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part  of  the  State.  The  father  at  this  time  was  working  steadily,  receiving 
higher  and  higher  wages  as  the  war  emergency  work  increased;  he  was  eager 
to  assume  a  definite  responsibility  for  his  children,  agreeing  to  make  up  the 
back  payments  which  he  owed  the  institution.  He  annoyed  the  agency,  how- 
ever, by  writing  to  the  boys,  and  when,  a  few  months  later,  the  agency  removed 
the  children  to  other  homes  he  was  not  informed  of  their  whereabouts.  At 
Christmas  time  he  was  especially  eager  to  get  in  touch  with  them  and  wrote 
to  the  agency  inclosing  money  for  them.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself :  '*  Please 
be  sure  to  arrange  that  it  be  spent  for  their  Christmas,  bearing  in  mind  that 
clothes  do  not  mean  much  to  a  boy  at  this  season.  I  do  not  understand  why 
I  am  not  allowed  to  know  where  the  boys  are,  as  I  have  a  very  distinct  impres- 
sion that  *  •  ♦  said  I  was  to  be  in  touch  with  them.  However,  if  you  will 
arrange  the  forwarding  of  this  money  for  me,  I  will  be  satisfied  for  the  present" 
(Cases  Nos.  416  and  417. ) 

Inadequate  investigation  and  supervision. 

Lack  of  an  adequate  staff  of  workers  for  handling  cases  sometimes 
meant  insufficient  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  the  homes  of  the 
children  before  removal  and  inadequate  supervision  over  the  children 
after  they  were  placed. 

Two  colored  children  received  at  an  orphanage  were  admitted  at  the  request 
of  their  mother,  who  obviously  wanted  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of 
caring  for  them.  She  was  an  unmarried  domestic  servant,  reported  as  Immoral 
and  undependable.  The  maternal  grandmother  of  the  children  and  their  aunt 
were  in  fairly  comfortable  circumstances;  they  had  a  neat  home,  were  able 
financially  to  care  for  the  children,  and  permitted  the  mother  to  live  with  them 
whenever  she  wished.  She,  however,  preferred  to  rent  a  room  for  herself  where 
she  could  have  freedom  to  do  as  she  pleased.  Upon  the  advice  of  some  of  her 
friends  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  members  of  her  family,  she  disposed 
of  the  children.  The  Institution  which  took  these  children  knew  almost  nothing 
of  their  previous  history.     (Cases  Nos.  525,  526.) 

A  girl  of  16  years,  who  had  been  living  for  more  than  two  years  In  a  foster 
home,  assisting  her  guardians  with  housework,  became  gradually  more  and  more 
vicious  in  her  habits  and  finally  was  committed  to  the  industrial  school  because 
of  immorality.  The  girrs  father  was  an  alcoholic,  who  had  been  killed  by  an 
electric  car.  There  were  ^ve  children,  but  even  after  the  mother  had  remarried 
she  claimed  that  she  was  unable  to  provide  for  their  care.  Two  of  them  were 
taken  by  the  maternal  grandfather,  and  three,  including  the  girl  of  the  study, 
were  given  to  a  child-placing  agency.  This  agency  had  the  girl  examined 
physically  and  made  considerable  effort  to  see  that  she  was  in  good  physical 
condition.  Eleven  entries  were  found  of  treatments  provided  by /the  agency; 
adenoids  and  tonsils  were  removed.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  mental 
examination,  though  the  agency  record  included  the  statement  that  "girls  of 
her  own  age  called  her  simple,"  and  the  institution  to  which  she  was  committed 
stated  that  she  was  certainly  weak-minded.  Her  school  record  showed  that  she 
had  been  irregular  in  attendance,  and  at  14  years  of  age,  when  she  stopped 
attending,  she  had  reached  only  the  fourth  grade.  The  girl,  after  removal  from 
her  own  home,  was  placed  three  different  times  by  the  agency.  At  the  first 
place  she  remained  only  10  days;  at  the  second  she  remained  one  year;  then 
she  was  placed  with  the  family  who  had  her  until  she  was  committed  to  the 
industrial  school.  Although  at  first  they  complained  that  she  was  Impudent 
to  them  and  that  she  gave  trouble  at  school,  the  guardians  accepted  her  as  a 
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member  of  their  family  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half.  When  they  found  It 
necessary  to  have  her  removed  they  reported  that  she  had  •*  been  much  changed 
during  the  last  six  months."  She  had  become  overdeveloped  physically  and 
manifested  inordinate  sex  tendencies.  At  the  time  of  her  commitment  evidence 
was  presented  that  she  had  had  intercourse  with  four  men,  one  of  whom  was 
the  son  of  her  guardians.  Although  this  girl  had  apparently  had  considerable 
supervision  at  first,  the  agency  had  gradually  relaxed  its  watchfulness.  The 
serious  responsibility  of  placing  an  adolescent  girl  in  a  family  where  there  are 
unmarried  men  is  one  which  some  agencies  are  unwilling  to  assume.  (Case 
No.  528.) 

The  necessity  for  a  careful  selection  of  foster  homes  was  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  a  9-year-old  colored  boy,  who  was  placed  with  a  white  family  in  the 
lower  part  of  Delaware.  The  new  guardians  were  accepted  by  the  agency  as 
suitable  on  the  strength  of  recommendations  given  by  neighbors.  The  boy  re- 
mained with  them  from  September  to  June,  but  did  not  attend  school  during 
this  period  for  the  reason  that  the  family  lived  6  miles  from  the  nearest  colored 
school — ^a  fiict  that  should  have  been  ascertained  before  the  boy  was  placed. 
The  child  was  removed,  however,  not  because  of  his  nonattendance  at  school, 
but  because  the  foster  father  proved  himself  unfit  by  murderously  attacking 
another  man.  The  next  foster  parents  seemed  to  be  exemplary  in  every  way ; 
but  this  arrangement  proved  unsatisfactory  because  the  boy  manifested  thievish 
tendencies.  At  the  request  of  these  people  he  was  again  removed,  and  once 
more  he  was  placed  with  a  private  family.  The  last  placement  was  too  recent 
to  have  been  well  tested,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  contained  elements  which 
might  be  relied  upon  to  correct  the  boy's  delinquent  traits.     (Case  No.  101.) 

The  foregoing  history  would  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  careful  in- 
vestigation on  the  part  of  the  agency  of  the  proposed  foster  home. 
On  the  other  hand,  foster  parents  did  not  always  inform  themselves 
in  regard  to  the  child's  previous  history  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  agencies  did  not  make  this  information  easily  accessible. 

In  the  home  of  a  married  couple,  who  had  applied  for  a  "  quiet,  settled  girl,*'  a 
child  of  12  years  was  placed  who  had  been  shifted  from  one  home  to  another 
because  of  her  ungovernable  temper.  When  a  little  less  than  10  years  of  age 
she  had  been  committed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  an  institution  for  delinquent 
women.  Because  of  her  youth,  however,  she  was  soon  transferred  to  another 
more  suitable  institution.  She  was  described  by  those  In  charge  of  her  as  a 
"strange  child,"  a  "waif  of  the  streets  who  had  learned  much  that  was  not 
good  for  her."  She  had  been  born  out  of  wedlock.  Her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother were  reported  as  "questionable  characters."  Nevertheless,  when  she 
was  about  12  years  old  she  was  released  to  her  grandmother.  In  less  than  six 
months  the  grandmother  became  dissatisfied  with  the  arrangement,  and  through 
the  activity  of  two  of  the  child-caring  agencies  secured  a  place  for  her  in  a 
private  home.  No  mental  examination  was  made  of  the  little  girl  although  her 
conduct  would  seem  to  indicate  the  need  for  one.  Within  five  weeks  three  differ- 
ent foster  homes  had  been  found  for  her,  but  from  each  there  came  complaints 
of  her  bad  behavior.  "  Very  disobedient,  unreasonable,  and  uncontrollable," 
said  one  guardian.  "  Lazy  and  ugly,"  said  another ;  while  the  third  guardians, 
the  ones  mentioned  above,  wrote  "  Very  saucy ;  the  girl  must  be  taken  away  at 
once."  The  upshot  of  the  situation  was  that  she  was  committed  to  the  girls' 
industrial  schooL     (Case  No.  520.) 


CONSTRUCTIVE  MEASURES. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  FINDINGS. 

The  findings  of  this  study  are  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  histories 
of  513  children  under  18  years  of  age,  taken  under  care  by  Delaware 
agencies  and  institutions  during  a  two-year  period.  The  group  was 
limited  to  those  who  were  not  only  received  by  the  agencies  but  were 
removed  from  their  previous  environment  during  that  time  and,  there- 
fore, does  not  indicate  the  total  number  of  Delaware  children  being 
cared  for  during  the  period  of  the  investigation. 

The  group  selected  according  to  the  above  limitations  included 
403  white  and  110  Negro  children,  representing,  respectively,  79  per 
cent  and  21  per  cent  of  the  total.  Compared  with  the  proportion  of 
Negroes  in  the  general  population,  however,  the  number  of  Negro 
children  was  relatively  large.  Only  19  of  the  children  were  foreign 
born ;  but  one-fourth  of  the  total  group  were  known  to  be  of  foreign 
or  mixed  parentage.  Twelve  per  cent  of  all  were  known  to  have 
been  born  out  of  wedlock. 

Seventy-six  per  cent  (367)  had  their  residence  in  Wilmington  at 
the  time  of  their  removal  by  agencies.  The  study  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  this  one  large  center  contributed  far  more  than  a  propor- 
tionate number  of  children,  while  the  scattered  population  of  the 
State  contributed  much  less. 

The  number  of  family  groups  represented  by  these  513  children  was 
398,  over  one-third  of  the  children  having  brothers  or  sisters  included 
in  the  study.  Many  of  the  children  were  from  large  families,  43  per 
cent  of  them  coming  from  families  of  five  or  more  children.  Of  all 
the  children  taken  under  care  not  more  than  3  per  cent  were  known  to 
be  full  orphans;  not  more  than  31  per  cent  were  known  to  be  half- 
orphans.  With  due  allowance  for  the  cases  in  which  the  full  facts 
were  not  known,  not  less  than  50  per  cent  nor  more  than  66  per  cent 
had  both  parents  living. 

Children  removed  from  their  parental  homes — that  is,  from  the 
guardianship  of  at  least  one  of  their  own  parents — ^numbered  389,  or 
76  per  cent  of  the  entire  group.  Children  removed  from  other  family 
homes — that  is,  from  relatives  or  from  foster  guardians — numbered 
96,  or  19  per  cent.  The  remaining  28  children  were  from  various  con- 
ditions ;  3  had  been  living  at  service,  5  had  been  living  independently 
m  rooming  or  boarding  houses,  6  had  been  homeless,  14  had  been 
taken  by  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another. 
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Slightly  less  than  three-tenths  (152)  of  the  513  children  included 
in  the  study  were  from  homes  in  which  both  parents  were  present 
and  married,  28  having  one  step-parent ;  55  children  came  from  homes 
other  than  parental,  presided  over  by  a  man  and  wife.  For  the 
remaining  children,  including  11  from  homes  in  which  two  parents 
were  present  though  their  relationship  had  not  been  legalized,  the 
home  conditions  were  more  or  less  irregular. 

For  73  per  cent  of  the  children  removed  from  their  parental  homes, 
unfavorable  conditions  were  reported  of  one  or  more  members  of  the 
family  group.  This  statement  is  in  every  way  conservative,  inasmuch 
as  among  the  remaining  group  there  were  a  number,  especially  among 
the  colored,  for  whom  the  information  was  incomplete.  Alcoholism 
was  the  most  frequently  reported  of  any  of  the  unfavorable  social 
characteristics  of  parents^  occurring  usually  in  combination  with 
other  unfavorable  social  traits.  In  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
parental  homes  from  which  children  were  removed,  alcoholism  was 
a  deteriorating  factor.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  children  removed 
from  their  parental  homes  were  from  households  where  one  or  both 
parents  were  reported  as  immoral.  General  conditions  were  on  the 
whole  better  in  the  homes  other  than  parental. 

In  the  group  of  children  removed  from  their  parental  homes,  48 
per  cent  of  those  for  whom  conditions  were  reported  were  graded 
as  coming  from  families  with  income  adequate  for  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  In  the  group  of  children  removed  from  other  homes,  71 
per  cent  of  those  for  whom  conditions  were  reported  were  so  graded. 

In  130  instances  the  children  removed  from  parental  homes  came 
from  household  groups  of  which  the  mother  was  the  economic  head. 
In  all,  the  mothers  of  105  children  were  working  away  from  home. 
Despite  the  number  for  whom  conditions  were  not  reported,  at  the 
utmost  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  children  removed  from  parental 
homes,  had  the  full  advantage  of  a  mother's  care.  Special  analysis 
of  the  conditions  seemed  to  indicate  that  for  10  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren a  mother's  pension  might  have  eliminated  the  necessity  for 
removal. 

An  analysis  of  the  children's  own  personalities  showed  that  74  per 
cent  of  all  the  children  7  years  of  age  and  over  had  some  record  of 
delinquency.  School-teachers  commented  almost  unanimously  upon 
the  fact  that  the  attendance  records  of  the  children  included  in  the 
study  had  been  among  the  poorest  in  their  classes.  The  actual  his- 
tories of  some  of  the  children  who  had  been  gainfully  employed  prior 
to  their  removal  reveal  the  greatest  irregularity  of  employment,  a 
haphazard  choice  of  occupations,  &nd  frequent  changes. 

In  analyzing  case  histories  for  the  reasons  why  agencies  had  re- 
moved chidren  from  their  previous  environment,  it  was  found  that 
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the  immediate  reason  for  the  agency's  action  frequently  obscured 
the  fundamental  causes  of  the  difficulty.  For  example,  221  children 
were  removed  because  of  their  delinquencies.  Sometimes  the  delin- 
quency could  be  traced  to  the  deliberate  instigation  of  the  parents; 
sometimes  the  charge  of  delinquency  concealed  the  fact  that  the  child 
was  defective  physically  or  mentally.  In  114  instances  delinquencies 
were  charged  against  one  or  both  parents  or  guardians.  In  33  cases 
the  death  of  one  or  both  guardians  was  the  reason  given  by  the 
agency  for  taking  the  child  under  care.  The  parents  or  guardians  of 
120  children  were  reported  as  being  unable  to  continue  care.  For 
16  children,  the  home  was  declared  unfit. 

Despite  the  fact  that  home-finding  agencies  of  other  States  have 
placed  out  large  number  of  dependent  children  in  Delaware,  the 
results  of  the  study  showed  that  institutional  care  was  used  by  Dela- 
ware agencies  to  a  greater  extent  than  placing  in  family  homes. 
At  the  time  of  their  removal  83  per  cent  were  placed  in  institutions 
while  only  17  per  cent  were  placed  in  private  families. 

The  types  of  institutions  to  which  the  children  were  sent  were  two 
industrial  schools,  homes  for  dependent  children,  almshouses,  and 
other  institutions  mainly  outside  the  State.  Twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  children,  including  a  few  who  had  been  adjudged  dependent 
or  neglected,  were  received  at  the  industrial  schools.  The  total 
number  of  children  placed  in  homes  for  dependent  juveniles  num- 
bered 225;  of  these  48  were  placed  by  court  commitment,  by  far 
the  larger  number,  177,  being  placed  informally  either  by  agencies  or 
by  the  personal  request  of  the  child's  family  or  friends. 

Delaware  is  among  the  States  which  still  countenance  the  admis- 
sion of  children  to  almshouses.  Babies  born  in  the  almshouses,  while 
not  included  in  the  general  discussion  of  this  report,  were  some  of 
them  among  the  most  abjectly  dependent  children  of  the  State.  It 
was  the  custom  at  two  of  the  almshouses  to  enter  the  name  of  the 
child,  at  its  birth,  among  the  admissions  of  persons  who  had  become 
public  charges. 

Of  the  children  placed  in  other  institutions,  the  majority  were 
delinquent  colored  girls  for  whom  no  institution  existed  in  Delaware. 

Agencies  in  Delaware  lacked  special  facilities  for  handling  men- 
tally defective  children.  For  the  58  subnormal  children  included  in 
the  study,  improper  or  unsuitable  care  was  inevitable. 

Those  children  for  whom  no  maintenance  was  paid  by  the  family 
to  the  agency  or  institution  which  had  assumed  care  of  the  child 
constituted  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  group. 

Children  whose  cases  had  involved  legal  process  had  been  brought 
before  the  juvenile  court,  courts  of  general  sessions,  local  magistrates, 
and  justices  of  the  peace.    That  the  quality  of  treatment  received 
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under  this  diverse  handling  varied  greatly  is  obvious*  One  of  the 
greatest  needs  of  Delaware,  as  seen  in  this  study,  was  uniform  legal 
protection  for  children  throughout  the  State. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  agencies  in  preparing  homes  for  the 
return  of  children  was  very  slight.  Not  only  was  there  little  evidence 
of  constructive  work  among  families  but  there  was  sometimes  evi- 
dence that  families  lacked  redress  or  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves when  agencies  took  action  to  remove  children. 

With  the  exception  of  the  county  almshouses,  it  was  the  general 
plan  of  agencies  placing  children  to  retain  supervision  over  them. 
The  necessity  for  careful  selection  of  foster  homes  was  illustrated  by 
the  unfortunate  developments  in  the  histories  of  some  of  the  children. 

SPECIAL  NEEDS. 

The  limitations  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  dependency ''  as  used 
in  this  study  suggest  of  themselves  the  essential  features  of  any  pre- 
ventive measures.  If  '^dependent"  children  are  defined  as  those 
taken  under  care  as  wards  of  agencies  or  institutions,  the  prevention 
of  such  dependency  must  lie  in  constructive  effort  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions which  necessitated  their  removal  from  their  previous  environ- 
ment. Any  form  of  public  welfare  that  strengthens  the  integrity  of 
the  family,  maintains  standards  of  decency,  and  creates  healthful 
surroundings  with  opportunities  for  education  and  recreation,  oper- 
ates to  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  family  and  reduces  the  chance 
of  their  becoming  charges  upon  outside  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. 

In  the  report  cited  on  the  dependent,  delinquent,  and  defective 
children  of  Delaware,^^  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  future  development  of  the  child-caring  activities  of  Dela- 
ware, including  recommendations  regarding  the  care  of  temporary 
dependents ;  the  special  needs  of  colored  children ;  the  regulation  of 
the  importation  of  children ;  the  development  of  the  system  of  moth- 
ers' pensions ;  the  exclusion  of  children  from  almshouses ;  the  exten- 
sion of  the  juvenile  cou^  and  probation  system  throguhout  the  State, 
including  the  prosecution  of  adults  for  neglecting  minors  or  for  con- 
tributing to  their  delinquency;  the  care  of  the  feeble-minded,  with 
the  introduction  of  medical  and  psychological  examinations  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  establishment  of  special  classes  for  backward 
children;  State  supervision  of  the  charitable  and  correctional  work 
of  the  State ;  and  standardization  of  institutional  methods. 

^  Richardson,  C.  Spencer :  Dependent,  Delinquent,  and  Defective  Children  of  Delaware. 
RnaeeU  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City,  March,  1918. 
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Esctension  of  jovenile'^oart  and  probatioB  work. 

The  desirability  of  m  Sute-wide  probation  sjrstan  is  illustrated  by 
the  caiie  of  a  l^-year-old  white  girl  living  in  the  poorest  sn^ion  of 
one  of  the  ^down-State"  coounanitieSf  in  home  sorroondingB  which 
were  regarded  by  better  persons  of  the  town  as  onsoitable.  A  citizen 
made  complaint^  with  the  resolt  that  the  child  was  immediately  taken 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  removed  to  the  girls'  industrial 
school*  When  visited,  the  mother  diowed  very  little  grasp  of  the  real 
significance  of  the  girl's  removaL  ^  She  wasn^t  nearly  so  bad  as  some 
still  running  around  and  not  taken  from  their  homes,"  said  the 
mother.  The  visitor's  comment  on  the  situation  was:  ^  Family  evi- 
dently low  grade;  either  poor  or  shiftless;  not  qualified  to  give  girl 
all  the  training  and  discipline  necessary.  The  supervision  of  a  pro- 
bation officer  or  *'  big  sister '  would  seem  to  have  been  preferable  to 
removal  from  home." 

A  14-year-old  white  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  widow  who  bore  a  good 
character,  was  committed  to  the  industrial  school  through  the  action 
of  the  local  justice  of  the  peace.  The  agent  who  removed  the  child 
reported  that  the  mother  could  not  control  her,  and  the  industrial 
school  was  told  that  she  was  immoral.  The  school,  however,  reported 
"good"  characteristics  for  her  after  her  admission.  The  mother's 
story  was  that  the  girl  had  been  going  about  with  a  boy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood against  the  wish  of  his  mother,  who  made  the  complaint 
and  had  sufficient  influence  to  win  her  point.  The  girl's  mother  felt 
that  the  action  was  not  warranted.  Whatever  the  merits  of  this  par- 
ticular case,  it  offers  one  mort  argument  for  State- wide  probation. 

Not  only  would  the  delinquent  children  coming  before  courts  and 
magistrates  outside  Wilmington  have  been  better  handled  through  a 
juvenile  court  with  adequate  facilities  for  investigation  and  supervi- 
sion, but  the  delinquents  not  coming  through  courts,  though  fewer 
in  number,  would  have  benefited  by  supervision.  Moreover,  through 
the  work  of  probation  officers,  parents  could  have  been  brought 
to  a  realization  of  their  own  responsibilities.  The  case  of  a  16-year- 
old  colored  girl,  removed  at  the  request  of  her  parents  because 
they  "could  not  control  her,"  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which 
a  child  became  a  full  expense  to  an  institution  while  the  parents 
were  entirely  relieved  of  further  effort. 

Physical  and  mental  examinations. 

The  need  for  physical  and  mental  examination  of  children,  not  only 
in  Wilmington,  where  the  subject  had  been  under  consideration,  but 
throughout  the  State,  is  made  evident  by  such  histories  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  vagaries  of  one  girl's  conduct  suggested  a  psychopathic  con- 
dition ;  but,  though  her  agency  record  covered  a  period  of  six  years, 
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no  mental  examination  of  any  sort  was  reported.  At  9  years  she 
was  reported  as  "  very  nervous ;  seems  tubercular  " ;  at  10  years,  "  she 
makes  no  effort  to  learn  " ;  at  14  years,  she  "  is  careless  and  indiffer- 
ent, lacks  concentration^  depends  upon  others."  At  15,  she  was  re- 
ported to  the  police  by  a  man  who  found  her  out  of  doors  in  an 
unconscious  condition.  She  said  that  she  had  been  assaulted,  but  not 
the  slightest  mark  of  violence  was  found  upon  her.  About  this  time 
she  developed  a  habit  of  fainting,  or  pretending  to  faint,  whenever 
anyone  antagonized  her.  Her  family  complained  that  she  was  bad 
tempered,  strong  willed,  untruthful,  impertinent,  violent,  thievish, 
and  often  stayed  away  from  home.  She  had  been  expelled  from 
school  because  she  could  not  get  along  with  her  teachers.  She  had 
begun  to  make  appointments  with  men,  when  her  family  requested 
her  commitment  to  a  disciplinary  institution  outside  the  State. 

The  young  son  of  a  well-to-do  Delaware  man  behaved  in  a  manner 
absolutely  incomprehensible  to  his  family  and  to  his  teachers.  His 
home  was  comfortable  and  refined,  but  his  parents  could  not  control 
him.  His  teachers  reported  that  they  questioned  his  mentality. 
However,  no  mental  specialist  was  immediately  available,  and  the 
father,  fearing  that  the  boy  might  get  into  trouble  in  the  community, 
took  matters  into  his  own  hands  and  asked  for  the  boy's  commitment 
to  the  industrial  school.  The  surroundings  at  the  reform  school 
were  not  calculated  to  benefit  a  boy  who  had  not  come  into  conflict 
with  the  law.  As  it  happened,  the  boy  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he 
made  his  escape  and  finally  enlisted  in  the  Army. 

Another  boy  from  a  comfortable  home,  who  needed  mental  exami- 
nation and  special  treatment,  was  a  14-year-old  white  boy  who,  from 
the  time  he  was  9  years  old,  showed  thievish  and  vicious  tendencies. 
His  mother  was  described  as  nervous  and  rather  indifferent  to  the 
boy's  conduct.  Evidently  he  was  allowed  to  do  much  as  he  pleased, 
and,  following  his  natural,  depraved  inclinations,  he  was  brought 
before  the  juvenile  court  at  different  times  for  larceny  and  for  sex 
offenses. 

Another  child  whose  history  emphasized  the  need  of  mental 
hygiene  in  the  public  schools  was  a  girl  who  had  to  be  transferred, 
soon  after  her  commitment  to  the  industrial  school,  to  an  institution 
which  cared  for  her  at  the  birth  of  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  From 
the  time  when  she  entered  school,  her  reports  showed  unfavorable 
traits — one  year,  lack  of  industry ;  another  year,  inattention,  irregu- 
lar attendance,  and  poor  conduct.  At  14  years  of  age  she  went  to 
work  in  a  factory,  where  she  seems  to  have  been  regular,  earning, 
however,  only  $6  a  week.  At  17  years  of  age  she  left  home  with  a 
girl  companion  and  two  men  and  was  shortly  apprehended. 

Physical  and  mental  examinations  not  only  are  needed  in  schools, 
but  also  sliould  be  applied  to  all  wards  of  agencies  and  institutions. 
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No  institution  can  safeguard  the  welfare  of  its  charges  which  does 
not  require,  before  admission,  a  thorough  test  of  every  child's  condi- 
tion. 

Special  provision  for  the  care  of  mentally  defective  children. 

The  results  of  mental  examination  of  children  at  once  force  upon 
the  public  consideration  of  the  provision  of  suitable  care  for  the  men- 
tally defective,  including  not  only  the  establishment  of  custodial 
institutions  for  the  low-grade  cases  but  a  system  of  special  training 
and  supervision  in  the  community,  not  only  for  those  who  are  capa- 
ble of  at  least  partial  self-support,  but  also  those  who  can  be  safely 
provided  for  in  the  community.  The  higher-grade  mental  defec- 
tives— ^those  most  likely  to  be  regarded  as  capable  of  independent 
careers — are  apt  to  offer  the  most  serious  problems,  and,  though  they 
may  not  require  segregation,  to  need  the  most  careful  supervision 
and  direction.  The  establishment  of  special  classes  for  defective  or 
handicapped  children  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system  is, 
assuredly,  a  part  of  the  obligation  which  the  American  people  as- 
sumed when  they  declared  for  general  free  education.  The  proper 
training  of  a  defective  child  in  good  habits  and  self-control  may  save 
him  from  delinquency ;  the  development  of  his  capacity  for  self-help, 
through  industrial  training,  may  save  him  from  becoming  a  financial 
charge  upon  others. 

Delaware  in  1917  appropriated  funds  for  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded.**  Wilmington  is  equipping  spe- 
cial classes  for  backward  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  present 
interest  of  the  public  in  this  subject  may  be  regarded  as  a  hopeful 
sign  that  activity  in  this  direction  will  be  extended. 
Restriction  of  work  of  reformatory  institutions. 

The  case  histories  of  certain  children  committed  to  the  industrial 
schools  for  trivial  reasons  suggest  not  only  the  need  for  State-vdde 
juvenile  probation  and  for  suitable  provision  for  defective  children 
but  also  for  the  exclusion  of  "  dependent "  children  from  reforma- 
tories, improved  facilities  for  temporary  care,  and  the  extension  of 
the  placing-out  system. 

That  the  influence  of  delinquent  children  upon  those  who  become 
public  charges  through  no  fatilt  of  their  own  must  necessarily  be 
harmful  seems  obvious.  Leaders  in  child-welfare  work  are  con- 
vinced that  the  various  types  of  children  requiring  institutional  care 
should  be  carefully  segregated;  that  every  institution  should  limit 
its  work  to  the  care  of  its  own  chosen  group ;  that  reformatories  are 
sufficiently  burdened  with  the  responsibility  of  delinquents;  that 
other  institutions  should  care  specifically  for  the-  disabled  or  defec- 

i*Law8,  1917,  ch.  172.  It  fs  expected  that  one  of  tlia  kwiildings  wUl  be  open  for  the 
admisison  of  patients  by  the  spring  of  1921« 
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tive ;  that  children  who  do  not  in  thanselves  constitute  special  prob- 
lems, but  who  must  be  taken  under  agency  care  because  of  some 
defect  in  their  environment,  should  have  the  protection  of  carefully 
selected  and  supervised  foster  homes. 

In  regard  to  an  extension  of  the  placing-out  system  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  ^^the  carefully  selected  foster  home  is  for  the  normal' 
child  the  best  substitute  for  the  natural  home."  ^*  That  child-caring 
agencies  of  Delaware  need  have  little  difficulty  in  finding  foster  homes 
for  their  children  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  the 
State  has  been  used  extensively  as  a  placing  ground  for  children  from 
outside  the  State.  In  1916,  a  survey  "  of  the  State  discovered  1,087 
placed-out  children,  660  of  whom  had  been  brought  in  from  other 
States.  In  1917  Delaware  put  a  check  upon  the  importation  of  de- 
pendent children  by  requiring  that  agencies  placing  children  from 
outside  Delaware  file  a  bond  of  $3,000  for  every  child  placed. 

Exclusion  of  children  from  almshouses. 

The  need  for  excluding  children  from  almshouses  is  so  obvious  that 
it  hardly  requires  comment.  At  the  present  time  only  a  few  States 
in  the  Union  allow  children  to  mingle  with  adults  in  the  public  poor- 
houses.  Some  States  absolutely  forbid  the  admission  of  children  to 
almshouses — Connecticut,  for  example.  Other  States  will  not  permit 
the  admission  of  children  of  certain  ages ;  Maine  forbids  admission  of 
children  between  2  and  16  years  of  age,  and  Missouri  between  2  and 
18  years.  A  number  of  States  make  partial  restrictions ;  for  example, 
Minnesota  and  Michigan  will  not  admit  a  child  who  can  be  received 
at  the  State  public  school ;  Ohio,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  others 
permit  the  admission  of  idiots. 

Enforcement  of  school  attendance. 

Enforcement  of  school  attendance  throughout  the  State  would  un- 
doubtedly act  as  a  deterrent  on  delinquency.  The  compulsory  period 
of  attendance  in  Delaware,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  was  five  months, 
with  the  proviso  that  local  school  boards  had  authority  to  reduce  the 
period  to  three  months.  Many  districts,  especially  in  the  more  remote 
rural  sections  where  farm  labor  was  difficult  to  procure,  established 
the  shorter  period.  The  enforcement  of  the  law  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  county  superintendent.  In  rural  districts,  where  there  was 
only  the  county  superintendent  to  look  up  absentees;  in  the  towns, 
where  the  compulsory  attendance  could  be  regulated  through  the  aid 
of  police;  and  in  Wilmington,  where  probation  officers  were  required 
to  include  this  additional  task  among  their  over-numerous  duties, 

«  See  Proceedings  of  tlie  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children,  1909.  GoTem* 
ment  Printing  Office.  WtBhlngtou,  D.  C,  1909,  pp.  19^197. 

**  Survey  made  by  the  U.  8.  Children's  Bureau  at  the  request  of  the  goyemor  for  the 
Information  of  the  legislature.    Report  in  manuscript. 
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there  was  room  for  improvement  in  the  methods  of  reaching  truant 
children.  That  irregularity'  of  attendance  was  a  conspicuous  char- 
acteristic in  the  history  of  the  children  studied  has  already  been 
noted.  With  more  thorough  supervision  of  the  child's  attendance,  it 
is  possible  not  only  that  delinquency  could  be  reduced  but  also  that 
impending  family  diiScuIties  could  be  discovered  in  season  to  prevent 
disruption,  resulting  in  child  dependency. 

Improved  regulation  of  employment. 

The  unfortunate  employment  histories  of  some  of  the  children  in- 
cluded in  this  study,  who  shifted  from  one  wrongly  chosen  occupation 
to  another,  with  intervals  for  mischief,  suggest  that  vocational  guid- 
ance and  training,  with  assurance  of  suitable  and  regular  work,  would 
have  brought  about  an  entirely  different  career  and  possibly  obviated 
the  necessity  for  the  child's  removal  from  his  home. 

Along  the  line  of  labor  legislation,  the  greater  protection  of  work- 
ing parents  by  safety  requirements,  by  workmen's  compensation  acts, 
and  by  health  insurance  must  mean  the  prevention  of  a  certain 
amount  of  child  dependency.  Delaware  in  1917  took  a  forward  step 
when  the  legislature  enacted  a  workmen's  compensation  law  and  es- 
tablished a  State  industrial  accident  board  to  enforce  it. 

Recreation  centers. 

Improved  neighborhood  conditions  and  the  establishment  of  in- 
creased recreational  facilities,  especially  in  congested  city  neighbor- 
hoods, would  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  delinquency.  Numerous 
instances  of  delinquency  occurred  near  railroads — localities  which 
are  usually  among  the  most  neglected.  Since  1911,  Wilmington  has 
had  a  number  of  playgrounds  open  during  the  two  montlis  of  the 
summer  school  vacation.  Outside  Wilmington  very  little  considera-^ 
tion  had  been  given  to  the  subject.  Attention  to  the  needs  of  colored 
people,  both  in  regard  to  housing  conditions  and  to  neighborhood 
recreation  had  been  very  slight. 

Public-health  work. 

To  what  extent  an  adequate  program  of  public  health  would  re- 
duce dependency  can  only  be  conjectured.  In  the  information  gath- 
ered relative  to  the  physical  condition  of  parents  and  children,  how- 
ever, there  was  evidence  of  certain  preventable  conditions.  Tubercu- 
losis, for  example,  was  reported  as  existing  in  the  households  from 
which  24  children  were  removed.  Also,  48  children  were  reported  as 
having  tuberculous  parents.  Altogether,  these  conditions  affected  54 
children,  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  group.  Of  the  106  instances 
in  which  the  child's  own  mother  was  reported  dead,  the  causes  of 
death  were  stated  for  61 ;  in  17  cases  as  tuberculosis,  in  20,  as  com- 
plications at  child-birth,  both  of  which  causes  of  death  are  at  the 
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present  time  regarded  as  inchiding  a  considerable  percentage  of 
preventable  cases.  At  any  rate,  for  at  least  one-seventh  of  the  chil- 
dren included  in  the  study  conditions  existed  which  are  generally 
considered  as  a  profitable  field  for  preventive  health  work. 

Standardization  of  agency  care. 

Delaware  has  the  advantage  of  being  sufficiently  small  in  popula- 
tion and  in  area  to  make  standardization  through  State  regulation 
and  supervision  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Within  the  past  few 
years  several  measures  of  social  legislation  have  been  enacted  which 
are  comparable  to  the  best  in  the  country.  In  1917  a  number  of 
agencies  dealing  with  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children 
organized  a  new  society  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  do  State-wide 
work,  especially  for  dependent  children,  in  cooperation  with  exist- 
ing agencies.  This  agency,  the  Delaware  Children's  Bureau,  has  en- 
tered upon  case-work  with  individual  children  and  has  taken  the 
lead  in  constructive  child- welfare  work.  In  1919  a  State  board  of 
charities  was  created.  The  centralization  and  standardization  of 
work  under  this  board  is  one  of  the  fundamental  improvements  which 
now  appear  to  be  under  way  and  which  will  inevitably  remove  many 
of  the  conditions  dealt  with  in  this  report. 
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Schedule  No. 
Agent 


OUTLINE  FOR  STUDY  OF  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 


i.  Instituiioiu  or  agencies 2.  Nameofchild 

3.  Glass  ofcase 

4.  Present  address  of  child 

6.  Original  address 0.  Placeofbirth 

7.  Typeofhome 8.  Dateofbirth , 

Illegitimate 

10.  Nameof father IL  Address 

12.  Nameof mother 13.  Address 

14.  Nativity  of  father mother....    Case 15.  Years  in  U.S.:  Father Mother Case. 

16.  Co'.or  of  fathw mother Case 17.  Years  in  State  (case) in  county  or  city 


9.  Legitimate. 


IS.  Soinoee  of  information  with  dates. 


19.  Date  of  child's  removal !X).  Reasons. 

21.  Household  group  at  time  of  child's  removal: 


Name. 

Relation. 

Year  of 
birth. 

Conjugal 
condition. 

Occupation  or 
school. 

Wage. 

Regular 
employ- 
ment. 

Special 
characteristics, 

mental  and 

physical  defects, 

delinquencies, 

etc. 

Fftthflr       .  . 

Mother 

1 

X 

3,  etc 

22.  Other  sources  of  income.    Specify 

23.  Estimated  annual  income  of  family  for  year  previous  to  child's  removal 

24.  Members  of  child's  own  family  not  in  same  household  group  (at  time  of  removal): 


Name. 

Rela- 
tion. 

Year  or 
birth. 

Con- 
jugal 
con- 
dition. 

Occupation  or 
school. 

Wage 

Regular 
em- 
ploy- 
ment. 

Special 
characteristics, 

mental  and 

physical  defects, 

delinquencies, 

etc. 

Where- 
abouts. 

(25-30  to  be  filled  out  only  when  parent  or  parents  appear  in  above  list.) 


2K.  Father's  race  and  nativity 26.  YearsinU.  S 

27.  Father's  present  address 

28.  Mother's  race  and  nativity 20.  YearsinU.S 

30.  Mcther'sjpresent  address 

(31-^  to  be  fflled  out  only  when  child  was  removed  tram  parental  home  prior  to  two-year  period— Nov.  1, 

1015.) 

31.  Date  ofchild's  leaving  parental  home 

32.  Reasons  for  child's  leaving  parental  home > 


n.  Description  of  parental  home. 
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DBBCBIFTION  OF  HOME  FROM  WHICH    CHILD  WAS  REMOVED. 


84.  ChB meter  of  dwellln?- 
rent,  etc : 

Prior  to  remoral . 


initarr  cnndltloa  mad  repair ;  deaslineas :  nnmber  of 


to 


35.  Type  of  nel^boorliood  aad 
Prior  to  remoral 


Beisltborbood  mfli 


SnbfseqiieBt  to  remoTml ...«. 


36.  Character  of  faasUj  and  home  life  i 
defects,  diaeaaes,  delinqocnciea,  etc.; 
private  aid)  : 

Prior  to  remoTal 


of  father.  BM>tber,    fratemltjl 
including  pohlic 


to 


87.  Child'fi  characteristica  (phjsical  and  OMntal  condition,  dellnqaeocles,  etc.)  : 
Prior  to  remoral Snbacqaent  to  remoTal 


88.  Child's  school  history : 
Prior  to  remoTal . 


Saboeqnent  to  remoral 


89.  Child's  record  of  employnient: 
Prior  to  renaoral 


8abseq«ient  to  remoral 


40.  Child's  enrironment  sabseqoent  to  remoral.     <If  placed  ont,  describe  dwelling,  nel 
borhood,  and  gnardlans'  home  life,  in  usual  order.) ..^ 


41.  Record  of  agency  treatment  of  chUd : 
Prior  to  removal 


Sotyseqaent  to  remoral 


42.  Constnictire  work  done  with  family  before  or  after  child's  remoral  (Including 
ties  interested  In  family,  and  summary  of  agency  treatment) 


48.  Means  by  which  child  might  hare  been  kept  with  family 

44.  Present  possibilities  of  assumption  of  responsibility  for  child  by  family 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
WasMngton^  October  1, 1920. 

Sir  :  This  report  on  the  administration  of  the  aid-to-mothers  law 
in  Illinois  was  prepared  by  Miss  Edith  Abbott  and  Miss  Sophonisba 
P.  Breckinridge  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  the  University 
of  Chicago.  As  residents  of  HhU-Housc,  both  authors  have  had  long 
practical  experience  among  the  poor  and  neglected  children  of  Chi- 
cago. In  1912  they  made  for  the  School  of  Civics  a  study  entitled 
"  The  Delinquent  Child  and  the  Home,"  based  on  material  gathered 
in  the  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court.  Hence  this  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  aid-to-mothers  act  in  Illinois  has  the  advantage  of  prepa- 
ration by  recognized  authorities  in  the  field  of  social  research,  who 
have  also  been  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Illinois  Cook  County  Juvenile  Court.  The  authors  desire  that 
mention  be  made  of  the  valuable  services  of  Miss  Helen  Russell 
Wright  and  Miss  Mary  Cantey  Preston,  who  made  the  field  investiga- 
tions outside  Cook  County. 

Although  concerned  with  a  single  State,  this  report  is  of  Nation- 
wide interest  because  the  family  conditions  with  which  it  deals  are 
typical  and  because  it  shows  typical  difficulties  which  have  already 
been  surmounted,  and  points  out  those  still  to  be  overcome  in  mak- 
ing effective  the  principle  back  of  the  mothers'  pension  act. 

This  principle  may  be  stated  thus:  It  is  against  sound  public 
economy  to  allow  poverty  alone  to  cause  the  separation  of  a  child 
from  the  care  of  a  good  mother,  or  to  allow  the  mother  so  to  ex- 
haust her  powers  in  earning  a  living  for  her  children  that  she  can  not 
give  them  proper  home  care  and  protection. 

In  the  40  States  which  now  have  mothers'  pension  laws  this  prin- 
ciple has  undoubtedly  been  hastened  to  expression  by  the  results  of 
neglected  childhood  to  be  seen  in  every  juvenile  court.  The  earliest 
law&— of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  and  of  Illinois — were  unquestion- 
ably based  upon  a  belief  that  the  juvenile  courts  revealed  facts,  not 
generally  known  before,  as  to  the  injury  to  the  child  caused  by  the 
inevitable  neglect  of  working  mothers  and  the  breaking  up  of  homes 
because  of  poverty. 

The  fact  that  in  21  States  the  administration  of  the  aid-to-mothers 
law  is  placed  in  the  juvenile  courts  indicates  a  purpose  to  place  the 
power  of  help  in  the  hands  of  the  judge  before  whom  the  trouble 
is  revealed  and  who  must  decide  the  child's  future,  within  the  limi- 
tations of  the  resources  at  his  command.  Probably  a  desire  to  avoid 
the  discredit  of  the  old  outdoor  poor  relief  also  influenced  the  plan 
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of  placing  the  juvenile  court  in  charge.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
present  tendency  of  expert  opinion  is  undoubtedly  toward  placing  re- 
sponsibility for  actual  administration  of  mothers'  pensions  in  a  sep- 
arate body  qualified  to  deal  with  the  matter  scientifically  and  not  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  poor  relief. 

This  report  gives  the  Illinois  law  and  traces  legislative  changes; 
it  also  points  out  limitations  both  in  law  and  in  operation.  The 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court  was  directed  to  administer  the  law,  but 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  first  act  it  was  impossible  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative officers  out  of  public  funds,  and  in  order  to  begin  opera- 
tions the  volunteer  societies  in  Chicago,  working  in  connection  with 
court  cases,  contributed  agents  who  formed  a  working  committee  to 
serve  under  the  judge  in  planning  and  carrying  out  an  administra- 
tive policy. 

As  this  report  intimates,  the  act  was  loosely  drawn.  In  Chicago, 
however,  the  judge  and  those  interested  in  the  problem  believed  that 
the  wise  development  of  this  plan  to  strengthen  rather  than  pauperize 
poverty-stricken  mothers  of  young  children  was  worth  much  effort, 
and  a  high  degree  of  scientific  skill  and  humane  purpose  has  been 
shown  in  its  administration,  first  by  the  members  of  the  volunteer 
committee  and  now  by  the  paid  staff.  In  the  State  outside  Chicago 
there  is  marked  unevenness  of  administration,  few  qualified  officers 
are  available  for  supervision,  and  inequality  in  the  amounts  of  the 
pensions  is  great.  In  brief,  the  investigators  report  conditions  which 
lead  them  to  the  conclusion  that  State-wide  administration  of  mothers' 
pensions  is  necessary  in  order  to  deal  justly  with  those  whom  the  law 
is  designed  to  aid. 

In  both  city  and  State  the  smallness  of  the  pensions  is  noted,  and 
the  need  for  constant  study  of  fair  living  standards  and  necessary 
budgets  is  emphasized.  The  careful  budgeting  of  the  Cook  County 
cases  is  described. 

This  report  adds  emphasis  to  the  contention  that  social  legislation 
can  not  be  static ;  that  it  must  be  based  on  carefully  secured  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  to  be  remedied;  that  it  must  be  drawn  to 
establish  standards  and  principles  which  can  be  applied  to  meet 
changing  conditions,  rather  than  to  set  up  fixed  rules  which  are  likely 
to  apply  for  brief  periods  only,  and  to  require  constant  revision  by 
successive  legislatures;  and,  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  that 
valuable  administration  must  be  not  only  honest  and  well-inten- 
tioned, but  primarily  scientific. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop, 

Chief. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  Illinois  statute '  providing  for  mothers'  pensions  was  en- 
acted June  5, 1911,  as  an  amendttient  to  section  7  of  the  Illinois  juve- 
nile-court law.  The  new  statute  was  entitled  the  "  funds-to-parents 
act "  and  became  operative  July  1  of  the  same  year.  Its  purpose  was  to 
keep  dependent  children  under  14  years  of  age  with  their  own  parents, 
when  the  parents  were  imable  to  provide  for  them,  instead  of  pro- 
viding out  of  public  funds  for  their  support  in  institutions.  The  ad- 
miniJtration  of  the  law  was  placed  wiT the  juvenile  courts,  which 
were  already  caring  for  children  declared  dependent  and  delinquent, 
instead  of  with  the  county  agents  or  supervisors  of  the  poor,  who  were 
in  charge  of  the  public  outdoor  relief. 

This  act  enabled  the  court  to  deal  with  its  wards  in  a  way  that  had 
been  impossible  up  to  that  time.  Under  the  juvenile-court  law,  which 
had  been  passed  12  years  earlier,*  the  courts  had  the  authority  to  com- 
mit children  to  institutions  to  be  supported  at  public  expense.  The 
juvenile-court  law  provided  for  the  care  of  two  groups  of  children, 
those  defined  as  delinquent  ^  and  those  defined  as  dependent  or  neg- 
lected.* For  both  groups  of  children,  three  kinds  of  treatment  were 
authorized :  (1)  The  return  of  the  child  to  his  own  home  subject  to  the 

^  Laws  of  niinois,  Forty-seyenth  General  ABsembly,  1911,  p.  126 ;  "  Juvenile  Courts— 
Funds  to  Parents ;  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  *  An  Act  relating  to  children  who 
are  now  or  may  hereafter  become  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinqnent,  to  define  these 
terms,  and  to  provide  for  the  treatment,  control,  maintenance,  adoption,  and  guardianship 
of  the  persons  of  such  children.'  " 

>  niinois  Revised  Statutes,  July  1,  1890,  cb.  28,  sec.  169ff. 

■  The  statute  defines  a  delinqueiit  child  in  the  following  terms :  "  Any  male  child  who 
while  under  the  age  of  17  years  or  any  female  child  who  while  under  the  age  of  18, 
violates  any  law  of  this  State ;  or  is  incorrigible,  or  knowingly  associates  with  thieves, 
Yicloos,  or  immoral  persons;  or  without  Just  cause  and  without  that  [the]  consent  of 
Its  iMirents,  guardian,  or  custodian  absents  Itself  from  its  home  or  place  of  abode,  or 
is  growing  up  in  idleness  or  crime ;  or  knowingly  frequents  a  house  of  ill-repute ;  or 
knowingly  frequents  any  policy  shop  or  place  where  any  gambling  device  is  operated ; 
or  frequents  any  saloon  or  dram  shop  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold ;  or  patronizes 
or  visits  any  public  pool  room  or  bucket  shop ;  or  wanders  about  the  streets  in  the 
nighttime  without  being  on  any  lawful  business  or  lawful  occupation ;  or  habitually 
wanders  about  any  railroad  yards  or  tracks  or  Jumps  or  attempts  to  Jump  onto  [any] 
moving  train  ;  or  enters  any  car  or  engine  without  lawful  authority  ;  or  uses  vile,  obscene, 
TUlgar,  profane,  or  indecent  language  in  [any]  public  place  or  about  any  schoolhouse ;  or 
is  guilty  of  indecent  or  lascivious  conduct."     [III.  Rev.  Stat.,  ch.  23,  sec.  169.] 

*  The  statute  defines  a  dependent  or  neglected  child  in  the  following  terms :  "  Any  male 
child  who  while  under  the  age  of  17  years  or  any  female  child  who  while  under  the  age 
of  18  years,  for  any  reason,  is  destitute,  homeless,  or  abandoned ;  or  dependent  upon  the 
public  for  support ;  or  has  not  proper  parental  care  or  guardianship ;  or  habitually  begs 
or  receives  alms ;  or  is  found  living  in  any  house  of  ill  fame  or  with  any  vicious  or  dis- 
reputable person ;  or  has  a  home  which  by  reason  of  neglect,  cruelty,  or  depravity,  on  the 
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visitation *and  supervision  of  a  probation  officer;  (2)  the  appointing 
as  guardian  of  the  child  a  "  reputable  citizen  "  who  became  responsi- 
ble for  the  custody  of  the  child;  and  (3)  commitment  to  an  insti- 
tution. Delinquent  children  were  committed  to  State  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds.  Dependent  or  neglected  children  were 
committed  to  certain  quasi  public  institutions  known  as  industrial 
schools  for  girls  and  manual  training  schools  for  boys,  organized  by 
private  individuals  or  associations,  in  accordance  with  statutes  enacted 
in  1879  and  1883.  These  so-called  training-school  statutes  authorized 
the  county  to  pay  from  the  public  moneys  $15  a  month  for  each  girl 
and  $10  a  month  for  .each  boy  committed  by  court  order.  No  public 
institution  is  maintained  for  dependent  children,  but  nearly  1,000  chil- 
dren each  year  are  committed  to  private— chiefly  sectarian— institu- 
tions  subsidized  by  public  fund.- 

No  provision  was  made  by  any  of  these  statutes  for  boarding 
children  in  private  homes.  No  authority  existed  for  the  payment 
of  public  money  either  to  enable  a  parent,  such  as  a  widowed  mother, 
to  keep  her  children  in  her  own  home;  or  if  the  child's  own  home  was 
unfit  but  the  child  capable  of  being  dealt  with  under  home  conditions, 
to  board  the  child  in  another  home  carefully  selected  and  super- 
vised. If,  in  any  individual  case,  either  of  these  forms  of  treat- 
ment approved  itself  to  the  court,  that  treatment  was  possible  only  to 
the  extent  to  which  private  charitable  aid  might  be  obtained. 

Thus,  if  a  mother  were  left  destitute  because  of  the  death  or  in- 
capacity of  her  husband,  the  law  offered  provision  for  her  children 
if  she  wished  to  place  them  in  institutions.  If  she  refused  to  part 
with  them  the  State  made  no  provision  except  for  outdoor  relief 
under  the  pauper  law.  In  Illinois,  as  in  many  other  American  States, 
outdoor  relief  consists  for  the  most  part  of  spasmodic  and  inadequate 
doles,  and  a  widow  with  a  family  of  small  children  can  not  maintain 
her  home  with  such  irregular  assistance.  In  Chicago  outdoor  relief 
is  given  only  in  kind,  and  no  rents  are  paid,  so  that,  even  if  regularly 
given,  the  relief  consists  only  of  baskets  of  groceries  with  occasional 
allowances  of  coal  and  of  shoes  for  school  children. 

part  of  Its  parents,  guardian,  or  any  other  person  in  whose  care  it  may  be,  is  an  unfit 
place  for  such  a  child ;  and  any  child  who  while  under  the  age  of  ten  (10)  years  is  found 
begging,  peddling,  or  soiling  any  articles  or  singing  or  playing  any  musical  instrument 
for  gain  upon  the  street,  or  giving  any  public  entertainment  or  accompanies  or  is  used 
in  aid  of  any  person  so  doing."      [111.  Rev.  Stat.,  ch.  23,  sec.  169.] 

B  During  the  year  1917  the  constitutionality  of  malcing  payments  out  of  public  funds 
for  the  support  of  these  children  in  sectarian  institutions  was  raised  (See  Dunn  i*.  CThicago 
InduHtrial  School  for  Girls,  280  Illinois,  613)  in  view  of  the  constitutional  prohibition 
(article  8)  of  payments  "  from  any  public  fund  whatever  •  •  •  to  help  support 
'  •  •  any  school  •  •  •  controlled  by  any  church  or  sectarian  denomination 
whatever,  •  •  •"  The  court  held  that  since  the  payment  made,  $15  a  month,  was 
loss  than  the  alleged  cost  of  the  child's  support,  and  less  than  the  cost  of  children  com- 
mitted to  the  State  training  schools,  it  was  not  in  aid  of  the  institution  and,  therefore, 
did  uot  violate  the  constitutional  provision. 
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Private  charitable  associations  existed,  of  course,  to  prevent  the 
breaking  up  of  such  families  and  to  mitigate,  as  it  were,  the  harsh- 
ness of  the  law.  To  many  people  it  seemed  anomalous  that  the  law 
should  refuse  to  pay  for  the  support  of  the  children  so  long  as  they 
remained  with  the  mother,  who  was  their  natural  guardian,  when  it 
stood  ready  to  provide  for  them  as  soon  as  their  natural  guardian 
gave  them  over  to  the  unnatural  guardianship  of  an  institution. 

The  largest  private  relief  society  in  Chicago  spent  $298,463  the 
year  before  the  mothers'  pension  law  was  passed  and  cared  for  12,324 
families,  including  families  of  widows.  Those  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  society  believed  that  it  was  never  necessary 
to  break  up  families  solely  because  of  poverty  and  that  if  a  family 
was  referred  to  this  society  provision  would  be  made  for  keeping 
parents  and  children  together. 

Whether  or  not  before  the  passage  of  the  mothers'  pension  law 
families  were  broken  up  because  of  poverty  alone  is  a  controverted 
question  with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned.  This  study  deals 
only  with  the  administration  of  the  pension  law;  and  a  discussion 
of  controversial  questions  relating  to  conditions  existing  before  the 
passage  of  the  law,  and,  in  particular,  questions  relating  to  the  com- 
petency of  private  relief  agencies,  need  not  be  undertaken  here. 
Whether  or  not  the  advocates  of  mothers'  pensions  rested  their 
claims  on  sound  or  unsound  principles,  they  were  successful  in  obtain- 
ing the  legislation  for  which  they  asked.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
now  to  study  the  effects  of  the  law  rather  than  the  reasons  for  its 
enactment. 

The  mothers'  pension  controversy  is  perhaps  too  recent  to  be  dis- 
passionately reviewed.  The  position  has  been  taken  that  this  new 
policy  was  an  unwise  one  in  view  of  the  disorganized  condition  of  the 
administration  of  outdoor  relief  in  our  American  States.  Many  per- 
sons, especially  the  representatives  of  charitable  organizations,  have 
maintained  that  the  wiser  policy  is  to  avoid  extensions  of  outdoor 
relief  and  to  leave  the  maintenance  of  the  widowed  mother  and  her 
children  to  private  charitable  societies.  No  attempt  will  be  made 
here  to  discuss  the  merits  of  any  of  the  arguments  for  or  against 
the  mothers'  pension  policy.  The  present  inquiry  has  been  carried 
on  solely  with  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  regarding  the 
administration  of  the  oldest  of  the  pension  laws.  Any  social  policy 
can  be  best  tested  in  practice.  This  investigation  was  undertaken  in 
order  to  test  the  mothers'  pension  policy  in  operation — to  find  out 
how  the  children  for  whom  the  law  has  attempted  to  provide  are 
actually  being  cared  for  in  Illinois.® 

*  A  few  facts  should  perhaps  be  given  as  to  the  history  of  the  enactment  of  the  funds- 
tQ-pftrents  act.  This  Illinois  law  was  passed  without  any  preliminary  report  by  an  inves- 
tigating commission.     It  was  passed  without  any  opposition,  or  at  any  rate  without  any 
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THE  FUNDS-TO-PARENTS  ACT  OP  1911. 

The  Illinois  statute  of  1911  was  the  first  of  the  so-called  mothers' 
pension  laws  in  the  United  States.  Its  administration  was  placed 
with  the  judges  of  the  juvenile  courts  throughout  the  State  because 
it  was  primarily  a  juvenile-court  device  for  caring  for  dependent 
children  for  whom  the  only  State  fimds  available  under  the  old  law 
were  funds  for  institutional  support. 

The  original  Illinois  statute  of  1911  was  not  called  a  mothers' 
pension  law  but  a  funds-to-parents  law.  It  was  a  very  loosely  drawn 
statute  and  consisted  of  a  single  brief  paragraph,  the  exact  terms  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

If  tiie  parent  or  parents  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  cMld  are  poor  and 
unable  to  properly  care  for  the  said  child,  but  are  otherwise  proper  guardians, 
and  it  Is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  to  remain  at  home,  the  court  may  enter 
an  order  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money  necessary  to  enable 
the  parent  or  parents  to  properly  care  for  such  child,  and  thereupon  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  county  board,  tiirougji  Its  county  agent  or  otherwise,  to 
pay  such  parent  or  parents,  at  such  times  as  said  order  may  designate,  the 
amount  so  specified  for  the  care  of  such  dependent  or  neglected  child  until  the 
further  order  of  the  court. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  law  vested  very  wide  discretion  in  the 
court.  It  provided  for  the  granting  of  allowances  or  pensions  to 
fathers  as  well  as  to  mothers,  and  to  mothers  who  were  not  widows. 

formal  opposition,  on  the  part  of  the  private  charitable  agencies.  The  relation  of  the 
court  to  the  passage  of  the  law  is  an  interesting  question.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  court  to  keep  families  together  whenever  this  was  possible  without  Injury 
to  the  child.  The  presiding  Judge,  at  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction, 
1912.  made  the  following  statement  regarding  this  policy :  "  During  my  term  of  service 
in  the  Juvenile  court  my  chief  endeavor  has  been  to  keep  the  home  intact  and  when  this 
was  impossible  through  the  death  of  the  mother,  or  through  her  conceded  unfitness,  I 
have  sought  to  substitute  another  family  fireside  and  the  maternal  love  and  care  of 
some  good  woman."  That  is,  the  court  stood  for  the  principle  that  every  child  has  a 
natural  and  moral  right  to  home  care,  and  that  such  care  should,  if  possible,  be  in  his  own 
home. 

Poverty  presented  itself  to  the  court  in  divers  forms,  but  how  often  poverty  appeared 
alone  as  the  occasion  for  separating  children  from  their  parents  can  not  be  definitely 
stated.  The  report  of  the  chief  probation  oflicer  for  the  year  preceding  the  enactment 
of  the  law  contained  a  plea  for  some  provision  that  would  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  separating  children  from  parents  simply  on  the  ground  of  poverty.  (Cook  County 
Charity  Service  Report,  1010-11*  p.  143.)  However,  no  figures  are  given  showing  the 
number  of  children  committed  to  institutions  on  the  ground  of  poverty  alone. 

The  funds-to-parents  act,  which  was  designed  to  work  a  radical  change  in  the  method 
of  caring  for  dependent  children,  was  passed  with  very  little  publicity.  The  approval  of 
the  presiding  Judge  of  the  Chicago  Juvenile  court  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  and  be 
Is  said  to  have  examined  and  indorsed  the  law  as  passed ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  chief 
probation  ofiUcer  appeared  before  the  legislature  in  its  behalf. 

In  the  Juvenile  court  report  of  the  succeeding  year  the  following  brief  statement  is  the 
only  reference  to  It : 

"  Mention  was  made  last  year  as  to  the  need  for  a  law  to  prevent  separation  of  children 
oif  dependent  parents  where  such  parents  were  worthy.  A  law  known  as  the  fundB-to> 
parents  act  was  passed,  taking  effect  July  1,  1011.  As  no  appropriation  was  made 
until  October,  little  can  be  said  as  to  the  workings  of  the  law,  but  we  are  sure  that  It 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  will  mean  much  to  the  families  concerned."  (Cook 
County  Charity  Service  Eeport,  1012,  p.  155.) 
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No  qualifications  were  prescribed  for  the  parents  except  that  they 
should  be  proper  guardians  for  the  children.  Alien  and  nonresident 
parents,  property  owners,  and  deserted  wives  were  all  eligible  at  this 
time.  For  any  parents  who  were,  in  the  words  of  the  statute,  "  poor 
and  unable  to  properly  care  for  their  children,"  the  court  might 
enter  an  oixier  finding  such  facts  and  fixing  the  amount  of  money 
necessary  for  the  child's  care.  The  amount  of  the  pension  was  left 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge  without  any  maximum  al- 
lowance being  fixed. 

Nothing  was  said  in  tlie  act  about  the  ages  of  children  who  might 
become  beneficiaries;  the  definitions  of  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren in  the  earlier  juvenile-court  statute  included  boys  under  17  and 
girls  under  18  years  of  age.  In  Chicago,  however,  in  awarding 
grants  to  families,  notice  was  taken  of  the  fact  that  children  may 
lawfully  leave  school  and  go  to  work  after  the  fourteenth  birthday 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  poor  avail  themselves  of  their  chil- 
dren's labor  after  they  have  reached  that  age.  The  presiding  judge 
of  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County  (Chicago)  therefore  decided 
that,  except  in  the  case  of  especially  handicapped  children,  such  as 
those  seriously  undernourished  or  undeveloped,  or  actually  crippled, 
grants  would  not  be  made  for  the  support  of  children  over  14  years 
of  age. 

This  decision  was  in  fact  only  one  of  a  number  of  steps  taken  by 
the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County  to  supply  for  its  own  applicants 
certain  definite  tests  of  eligibility  that  should  have  been  prescribed 
in  the  law.  From  the  beginning,  the  Chicago  court  placed  certain 
definite  limitations  upon  its  own  pension  policy,  which  made  the  law 
in  practice  a  very  much  better  piece  of  social  legislation  than  it  ap- 
peared to  be  on  the  statute  book.  Thus,  although  the  law  permitted 
the  granting  of  funds  without  any  limitations  to  almost  any  parent, 
the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County,  with  the  advice  of 
a  citizens'  committee  representing  the  most  iinportant  social  agencies,^ 
laid  down  the  following  definite  rules  providing  extralegal  qualifica- 
tions for  eligibility:  (1)  No  funds  shall  be  granted  to  any  family 
with  relatives  able  to  support  them  and  liable  for  support;  (2)  no 
funds  shall  be  granted  to  a  family  who  have  not  resided  in  the  county 
at  least  one  year;  (3)  no  funds  shall  be  granted  to  a  deserted  woman 
unless  her  husband  has  been  absent  at  least  two  years;  (4)  no  funds 

fTUs  committee  was  organized  by  the  Judge  of  the  Juyenile  court  shortly  after  the 
enactment  of  the  law  to  share  with  him  the  responsibility  for  framing  a  policy  for  the 
administration  of  this  law  which  gave  him  such  wide  discretionary  powers.  Four  expe- 
rienced relief  workers  were  provided  by  this  committee  to  assist  the  court  in  establishing 
the  funds-to-parents  department.  They  first  investigated  applicants  for  pensions  with 
the  probation  officers.  Later  the  officers  did  the  Investigating  and  the  social  workers 
famished  by  the  committee  directed  and  supervised  the  work.  This  extralegal  com- 
mittee continued  until  April,  1913,  when  the  department  organization  had  reached  a 
point  which  made  oatslde  help  no  longer  necessary. 
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shall  be  granted  to  families  (a)  nnleas  the  mother  is  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally  fit  to  care  for  children,  (b)  unless  the  children 
are  with  the  mother,  (c)  miless  fnnds  are  necessary  to  save  the  chil- 
dren from  neglect;  (5)  no  funds  shall  be  granted  to  women  with 
property;  (6)  funds  shall  be  discontinued  for  children  when  they 
reach  the  age  of  14  years,  unless  they  are  chronically  ill  and  unable 
to  work. 

Funds  were  granted  to  women  with  incapacitated  husbands,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  at  least  one  case  of  a  grant  to  a  woman 
with  a  husband  in  the  house  of  correction.  A  maximum  allowance 
per  child  was  also  fixed  by  the  court  as  a  part  of  its  pension  policy. 
Until  November,  1912,  the  maximum  granted  was  $10  a  month ;  after 
November,  1912,  it  became  $15  for  girls  and  $10  for  boys — the  sums 
which  the  county  was  authorized  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
girl  or  a  boy  in  an  institution.  The  maximum  pension  granted  for 
any  one  family  was  fixed  in  general  at  $40,  but  certain  exceptions 
were  allowed. 

THE  AID-TO^MOTHERS  ACT  OF  1913. 

The  statute  of  1911  giving  to  the  102  judges  of  the  102  juvenile 
courts  of  Illinois  the  power  to  grant  pensions  of  any  size  to  any 
needy  parent  who  was  a  proper  guardian,  was  obviously  a  hasty 
piece  of  legislation ;  and  in  1913,  at  the  next  sesision  of  the  legislature, 
the  law  was  radically  altered.  For  the  brief  paragraph  that  had 
formed  an  amendment  to  section  7  of  the  juvenile-court  law  and  had 
vested  in  the  juvenile-court  judges  such  excessive  powers,  an  elaborate 
statute  was  substituted,  which  was  quite  separate  from  the  juvenile- 
court  law  but  which  left  the  administration  of  the  funds-to-parents 
act  in  the  hands  of  the  juvenile-court  judges.  It  limited  the  au- 
thority of  the  courts  very  definitely,  however.  In  the  first  place  the 
new  law  was  called  an  aid-to-mothers  law ;  fathers  could  no  longer 
receive  grants.  Deserted  and  divorced  wives,  alien  women,  and  "wo- 
men property  owners  were  rendered  ineligible.  The  only  married 
women  provided  for  were  women  whose  husbands  had  been  perma- 
nently incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  in- 
firmity. Residence  in  the  countj^  for  three  years  as  well  as  citizen- 
ship was  required.  That  is,  the  law  practically  restricted  the  pen- 
sion grants  to  destitute  widowed  mothers  who  had  children  under  14 
years  of  age  and  who  could  prove  citizenship  and  a  residence  in  the 
county  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

An  im|X)rtant  addition  to  the  law  at  this  time  was  the  provision 
that  the  court  might  condition  the  allowance  given  to  a  family  in 
which  there  was  an  incapacitated  wage  earner  on  the  removal  of  the 
husband  and  father  from  home  in  case  he  ^'  is  permanently  incapaci- 
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tated  for  work  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental  infirmity  and  his 
presence  in  the  family  is  a  menace  to  the  physical  and  moral  welfare 
of  the  mother  or  children."  A  special  tax  of  not  more  than  three- 
tenths  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar  to  be  known  as  the  mothers'  pension 
fund  was  provided  for  in  the  law  of  1913.  The  new  statute  also  fixed 
the  maximum  allowance,  or  pension,  at  $15  a  month  for  one  child 
and  $10  for  each  additional  child,  with  the  further  provision  that  the 
total  pension  grant  could  not  exceed  $50  a  month  to  any  family.^ 
Moreover,  the  conditions  under  which  pensions  might  be  granted 
were  carefully  prescribed  under  the  new  statute  as  follows: 

Snch  relief  shall  be  granted  by  the  court  only  upon  the  foUowing  conditions : 
(1)  The  child  or  children  for  whose  benefit  the  relief  is  granted  must  foe 
living  with  the  mother  of  such  child  or  children ;  (2)  the  court  must  find  that 
it  is  for  the  welfare  of  such  child  or  children  to  remain  at  home  with  the 
mother ;  (8)  the  relief  shall  be  granted  only  when  in  the  absence  of  such  relief 
the  mother  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  her  home  and 
children  and  when  by  means  of  such  relief  she  will  be  able  to  remain  at  home 
with  her  children,  except  that  she  may  be  absent  for  work  a  definite  number  of 
days  each  week  to  be  specified  in  the  court's  order,  when  such  work  can  be  done 
by  her  without  the  sacrifice  of  health  or  the  neglect  of  home  and  children; 
(4)  such  mother  must,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  court,  be  a  proper  person, 
physicaUy,  mentally,  and  morally  fit,  to  bring  up  her  children;  (5)  the  relief 
granted  shall,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  court,  be  necessary  to  save  the  child  or 
children  from  neglect;  (6)  a  mother  shall  not  receive  such  relief  who  is  the 
owner  of  real  property  or  personal  property  other  than  household  goods;  (7)  a 
mother  shall  not  receive  such  relief  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country  and  who 
has  not  resided  In  the  county  where  the  application  is  made  at  least  three  years 
next  before  making  such  application;  (8)  a  mother  shall  not  receive  such  relief 
if  her  child  or  children  have  relatives  of  sufllcient  ability  to  support  them. 

The  new  provisions  for  eligibility  made  necessary  the  withdrawal 
of  a  large  number  of  pension  grants  in  counties  where  the  provisions 
of  the  law  were  really  enforced.  In  Chicago  there  were  on  the  pen- 
sion list  for  June,  1913,  532  families  with  1,753  children.  For  the 
month  of  July,  1913,  only  332  families  with  1,075  children  remained 
on  the  pension  list,  and  the  expenditure  for  pensions  fell  from 
$13,418.45  in  June,  1913,  to  $8,231.72  in  July,  1913.  Between  July  1 
and  November  30, 1913, 263  families,  in  which  there  were  895  children, 

*  Law0  of  Illinois,  1018,  p.  127.  In  providing  the  $15  and  $10  grants,  the  new  statute 
followed  the  practice  of  the  Chicago  conrt.  The  presiding  Judge  In  Chicago  had  always 
felt  limited  by  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  school  and  manual  training  school  acts 
as  to  the  amount  he  could  grant ;  that  is,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  allow  more  to  a 
child  at  home  than  the  amount  which  the  statute  allowed  for  support  In  an  Institution. 
There  seems  to  have  been  formulated  In  the  Chicago  court  in  December,  1018,  a  rule 
that  the  total  Income  of  a  family  could  not  exceed  $50  plus  one-fourth  of  the  earnings 
of  the  children  of  working  age ;  that  Is,  a  working  child  was  counted  In  the  budget  only 
for  food,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should  turn  in  three-fourths  of  his  wages  to  the 
family  Income,  and  that  the  other  one-fourth  should  be  his  own.  In  determining  income 
it  was  ruled  that  only  three-fourths  of  the  wages  of  a  working  child  in  the  family 
should  be  counted  as  part  oif  the  family  Income.  The  total  income  therefore  might  be 
$60  in  addition  to  one-fourth  of  the  earnings  of  children  of  working  age. 
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had  their  pensions  stayed;  and  although  some  of  these  pensioners 
would  have  been  dropped  even  if  the  law  had  not  been  changed,  the 
court  records  show  that  the  names  of  696  children,  or  79  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  dropped  during  this  period,  were  taken  from  the 
roll  because  their  mothers  became  ineligible  under  the  new  law.  The 
largest  number  (667)  were  dropped  because  they  were  the  children 
of  unnaturalized  aliens,  103  because  their  mothers  were  deserted 
women,  16  because  they  had  not  been  residents  in  the  county  for  the 
required  period  of  three  years,  7  were  the  children  of  divorced 
parents,  and  3  had  a  father  in  the  house  of  correction.  A  point  of 
interest  that  should  not  be  overlooked  is  the  promptness  with  which 
these  families  were  removed  from  the  pension  lists.  That  this  change 
would  mean  suffering  and  hardship  to  these  families  was  inevitable. 
Those  that  had  be^n  under  the  care  of  the  private  relief  agencies 
before  they  were  granted  pensions  by  the  court  were,  of  course,  re- 
ferred back  to  those  societies.  A  special  study  has  been  made  of  the 
subsequent  history  of  some  of  these  families  in  order  to  determine, 
if  possible,  the  effect  of  the  court  removal  order  and  the  value  of  the 
pension  as  a  means  of  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  children.* 

THE  AID-TO-MOTHERS  LAW  AS  AMENDED  IN  1915  AND 

IN  1917. 

Some  minor  changes  were  made  in  the  law  of  1913  by  the  amend- 
ments of  1915  and  1917.  The  law  was  changed  in  1915  ^^  because  it 
was  found  in  practice  that  the  amendments  of  1913  were  unneces- 
sarily rigid  with  regard  to  citizenship.  The  law  of  1915  made  alien 
women  eligible  for  pensions  when  they  were  the  mothers  of  Ameri- 
can-bom children  under  14  years  of  age  and  when  they  had  made 
formal  application  for  their  first  citizenship  papers,  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  could  meet  the  other  conditions  laid  down  for 
eligibility.  In  1917,  however,  the  conditions  of  eligibility  were  again 
altered  so  that  only  widows  of  men  residing  in  Illinois  at  the  time 
of  death,  or  wives  of  men  who  became  incapacitated  while  residents 
of  the  State  could  receive  grants. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  act  of  1915  as  introduced  in  the  legislature, 
also  proposed  to  make  deserted  women  whose  husbands  had  been 
away  two  years  or  more  and  women  whose  interest  in  real  property 
was  worth  no  more  than  $1,000  eligible  for  pension  grants.  These 
provisions  were,  however,  defeated  through  the  influence  of  the 
Chicago  court. 

The  law  as  passed  raised  the  maximum  allowance  or  pension  that 
could  be  given  to  any  one  family  to  $60  a  month,  making  possible  a 

•  See  pp.  95  ct  swj. 

'0  Laws  of  Illinois,  1915,  p.  248. 
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more  adequate  allowance  for  large  families,  and  the  second  proposal 
was  embodied  in  the  legislature  of  1917.^^ 

Although  the  law  has  been  made  more  liberal  by  its  inclusion  of 
alien  mothers,  there  must  remain,  of  course,  other  cases  of  real  dif- 
ficulty and  hardship  not  remedied  by  the  law ;  such  is,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  wife  of  an  insane  alien.  Even  if  the  husband  has 
taken  out  his  first  papers,  the  wife  is  held  ineligible  for  a  pension, 
though  neither  he  nor  she  can  take  out  second  papers,  for  the  United 
States  naturalization  law  makes  no  provisions  for  the  naturalization 
of  the  wife  of  an  insane  alien.  Such  a  woman  can  become  a  citizen 
only  if  the  husband  has  taken  out  his  first  papers  while  sane  and  if 
she  later  makes  '^  a  homestead  entry  under  the  land  laws  of  the 
United  States." 

Although  the  aid-to-mothers  law  has,  since  1913,  prescribed  defi- 
nite, and  even  rigid,  tests  of  eligibility,  the  Chicago  court  has  found 
it  necessary  to  add  further  restrictions.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  loosely-drawn  law  of  1911  the  Chicago  court 
found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  policy  of  refusing  to  pension  certain 
classes  of  women  who  would  have  been  eligible  under  the  law.  At 
the  present  time  the  Chicago  court  follows  the  policy  of  excluding 
certain  classes  of  applicants  by  means  of  adopting  a  set  of  exact 
definitions  for  the  somewhat  indefinite  terms  used  in  the  law.  These 
rules  of  administration  that  are  now  being  followed  in  the  Chicago 
court  include  the  following: 

A  man  is  not  considered  "  permanently  incapacitated  for  work  **  unless  he  is 
totaUy  incapacitated  for  any  work;  but  If  a  doctor's  statement  shows  that  a 
man  will  be  unable  to  work  for  six  months,  he  is  held  to  be  "  permanently 
incapacitated  for  work.'* 

The  possession  of  more  than  $50  in  money  will  make  a  family  ineligible  on 
tbe  ground  that  they  have  property,  but  $50  in  cash  does  not  make  a  family 
ineligible  on  this  ground. 

A  woman  with  only  one  dependent  child  will  not  be  given  a  pension  unless 
she  is  unable  to  do  normally  hard  work. 

A  woman  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  must  have  her  own 
**  first  papers  *'  to  get  a  pension  for  her  American-born  children.  Her  husband's 
declaration  of  intention  will  not  render  her  eligible.  That  is,  a  pension  will 
not  be  granted  to  an  aUen  widow  who  has  not  taken  out  her  "  first  papers." 

A  woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child  was  for  a  time  considered 
"  morally  unfit "  for  a  pension  and  could  receive  none  even  for  her  legitimate 
children.  Recently  this  ruling  has  been  changed  by  the  presiding  judge,  and 
pensions  have  been  granted  to  such  families  for  the  legitimate  children  only. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  provisions  in  the  law  are  liberally 
interpreted.  Thus,  a  woman  who  has  been  deserted  for  seven  years  is 
held  to  be  eligible  on  the  ground  that  her  husband  may  be  declared 
lei^ally  dead  and  that  she  is,  therefore,  legally  a  widow  and  eligible 
Ut  a  pension. 

s«  Laws  of  nilnols,  1917,  p.  220,  sees.  2,  11. 
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The  proTision  requiring  a  residence  in  the  county  of  ^  at  least  three 
years  next  before  making  such  application  ^  has  been  liberally  inter- 
preted. That  is,  legal  not  actual  residenoe  is  required,  and  families 
have  been  given  plosions  who  had  bem  out  of  the  county  for  five 
years  preceding  their  application,  in  case  they  could  establish  the 
fact  that  it  was  their  intention  to  return. 

In  1913  the  court  decided  to  uphold  the  county  agent  in  his  con- 
tention that  the  total  family  income  should  not  exceed  $50  a  month, 
the  maximum  pension  then  allowed  by  law.  Pensions  were  not 
granted,  therefore,  to  families  having  an  ind^Mndent  income  of  $50; 
nor  were  pensions  granted  so  as  to  bring  the  total  income  above  this 
figure.^* 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  administration  of  the  old  funds- 
to-parents  law,  in  June,  1912,  there  were  327  families  with  1,122 
pensioned  children  on  the  pension  roll  of  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook 
County,  representing  a  monthly  expenditure  of  $6,963.96  for  pen- 
sions. In  November,  1919,  the  last  monlb  for  which  the  record  is 
available,  there  were  851  families  on  the  roll  with  the  expenditure  of 
$28,166.65  for  that  month. 

While  the  number  of  families  and  children  pensioned  has  varied 
with  the  changes  in  the  law,  these  figures  show  that  the  law  has  been 
used  extensively  in  Chicago  ever  since  its  passage.  In  this  court 
the  presiding  judge  and  the  chief  probation  officer  have  been  deeply 
interested  in  devising  methods  of  administering  the  law  that  should 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  families  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
designed,  and  should  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  community, 
which  would,  of  course,  have  been  seriously  endangered  if  the  law 
had  been  wastefully  or  unintelligently  used  or  had  been  allowed  to 
serve  partisan  or  political  ends. 

The  interest  in  the  law  and  the  methods  of  administering  the  law 
in  the  101  other  counties  in  Illinois  have  differed  greatly  both  from 
Cook  County  and  from  each  other.  It  has  seemed  best,  therefore,  to 
present  first  a  study  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the  juvenile 
court  of  Cook  County  (Chicago) ,  and  then  an  entirely  separate  study 
of  the  work  of  the  ''^ dovm-Stute'^  courts.  The  Chicago  study  con- 
tains, first,  an  account  of  the  present  methods  of  administration, 
which  is  descriptive  rather  than  statistical.  This  is  followed  by  a 
study  of  the  families  who  were  on  the  pension  list  at  any  time  during 
the  year  1917.  Facts  that  are  not  published  in  the  court  reports  Vut 
which  are  essential  in  attempting  to  imderstand  the  law  in  its  id- 
ministration  are  given  in  this  part. 

The  Chicago  section  contains  also  the  results  of  a  study  of  tfi 
later  history  of  172  families  dropped  from  the  pension  roll  in  Jul;;^ 

"8w  footnote,  p.  18. 
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1913,  because  of  the  change  in  the  law  that  made  alien  women  in- 
eligible. This  study  was  undertaken  in  the  belief  that  the  situation 
in  which  these  pensioners  found  themselves  when  they  became  techni- 
cally ineligible  through  no  fault  of  their  own  would  throw  some 
light  upon  the  question  of  the  value  of  this  legislation  to  the  benefici- 
aries. No  visits  were  made  to  the  homes  of  widows  pensioned  except 
for  this  section.  In  the  case  of  the  women  on  the  pension  roll  of  the 
Chicago  court,  the  case  records  of  the  court  and  of  the  charitable 
agencies  to  whom  so  many  of  the  women  were  known,  gave  so  com- 
plete and  so  accurate  a  picture  of  the  family  life  that  it  seemed  an 
unnecessary  intrusion  to  send  investigators  to  disturb  their  privacy. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  pensioned  families 
in  the  other  counties  of  the  State  because  the  records  were  every- 
where so  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  The  material  used  in  the 
"  down-State  "  part  of  the  study  is,  however,  described  later  in  this 
report." 

»  See  pp.  12&-126. 
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PART  L— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  AID- 
TO-MOTHERS  LAW  IN  THE  COOK  COUNTY  (CHI 
CAGO)  JUVENILE  COURT. 


METHODS  OP  MAKING  PENSION  GRANTS. 

PRELIMINARY  INVESTIGATIONS. 

After  a  mother  has  filed  an  application  for  a  pension  the  appli- 
cation is  referred  to  the  probation  officer  in  the  aid-to-mothers  de- 
partment, who  has  charge  of  the  investigations  for  the  district  in 
which  the  applicant  lives.  The  investigation,  which  must  be  xery 
carefully  made  in  order  to  establish  technical  eligibility,  follows  the 
standardized  methods  pursued  by  good  private  case-work  agencies 
everywhere.  The  case-paper  system  is  used,  and  a  careful  record  is 
made  6f  every  step  taken  in  the  investigation ;  the  same  case  paper 
serves,  of  course,  for  the  later  record  for  those  families  to  whom  pen- 
sions are  granted  and  who  remain,  therefore,  under  the  supervisory 
care  of  the  court. 

The  first  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  clear  the  name  of  the  family 
in  the  confidential  exchange,  which  is  known  in  Chicago  as  the  social 
service  registration  bureau.  In  this  bureau  all  the  standardized 
social  agencies  in  Chicago,  both  public  and  private,  register  the 
names  of  the  families  or  individuals  with  whom  or  for  whom  they 
have  been  working.  It  is,  therefore,  a  preliminary  inquiry  to  learn 
what  agencies  are  already  acquainted  with  the  applicant.  If  the 
family  is  foimd  to  be  already  on  the  books  of  other  social  agencies, 
those  agencies  are  asked  to  submit  a  written  report  summarizing  their 
knowledge  of  the  family  before  a  court  officer  undertakes  any  fur- 
ther  investigation.  The  officer  may  or  maj'  not  visit  the  agencies 
later  to  consult  their  records. 

This  work  of  clearing  with  the  social  agencies  by  the  officer  to  whom 
the  applicant  is  assigned  is  followed  by  visits  to  the  applicant's  home, 
to  relatives,  and  to  other  persons  to  whom  the  family  may  be  known. 
When  relatives  are  found  able  to  help  and  liable  for  the  support  of 
the  applicant  under  the  pauper  act,  they  are  visited  and  asked 
to  contribute.  If  they  refuse,  the  applicant  is  asked  if  she  is 
willing  to  have  the  relatives  who  are  legally  liable  for  her  sup- 
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port  prosecuted  in  the  county  court.  If  she  refuses,  her  applica 
tion  for  a  pension  is  dismissed  and  she  is  left  to  her  own  resources. 
If  she  is  willing  that  a  prosecution  should  be  undertaken,  the  in- 
formation that  has  been  obtained  is  sent  to  the  division  of  nonsupport 
of  the  bureau  of  social  service  of  Cook  County.  If  a  contribution 
is  obtained  either  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  relatives  or  as  a 
result  of  the  prosecution,  the  court  will  cmisider  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing an  allowance  to  supplement  what  the  relatives  give;  or  if  the 
county  court,  after  hearing  the  evidence,  refuses  to  hold  the  relatives, 
the  juvenile  court  again  takes  up  the  question  of  granting  the  pen- 
sion. Selatives  who  are  not  liable  under  the  pauper  act  are  also 
asked  to  help,  and  if  the  relatives  do  not  live  in  Cook  County  and 
can  not  be  visited  by  the  officer,  letters  are  written  asking  them  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  family. 

It  is  now  an  established  part  of  the  routine  of  the  investigation  to 
verify  from  documents  or  public  records  the  following  facts:  The 
marriage  of  the  parents,  the  dates  of  birth  of  the  children,  the  death 
of  the  father,  the  date  of  his  naturalization  or  application  for  first 
citizenship  papers  if  the  process  of  naturalization  had  not  been  com- 
pleted at  the  time  of  his  death.  If  the  applicant  is  a  widow  whose 
husband  was  not  naturalized,  she  must  show  her  own  first  papers 
also,  since  the  taking  out  of  first  papers  by  the  husband  does  not,  like 
his  naturalization,  affect  his  wife's  status.  If  the  husband  is  living 
but  is  permanently  incapacitated,  a  doctor's  certificate  is  required 
showing  that  such  incapacity  exists. 

If  the  desired  information  can  not  be  obtained  from  official  rec- 
ords, other  sources  of  information  are  consulted,  such  as  the  records 
of  churches,  benefit  societies,  trade-unions,  insurance  companies,  em- 
ployers, schools,  and  other  institutions  with  which  the  family  has 
come  in  contact. 

Verification  of  all  facts  relating  to  the  receipt  of  insurance  money 
and  its  expenditure  is  required.  If  the  applicant  refuses  to  make  a 
reasonably  exact  accounting  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  insurance 
money,  the  investigation  halts  until  such  an  accounting  is  furnished. 
Many  of  the  women  feel  that  it  is  a  great  hardship  to  be  obliged  to 
tell  a  public  officer  how  they  have  spent  their  money,  and  they  com- 
plain that  asking  for  such  an  accounting  is  a  needless  prying  into 
their  private  affairs.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  one  who  has  spent  money 
foolishly  to  tell  about  it,  and  it  must  be  very  hard  to  give  an  account 
of  unwise  expenditures  to  be  presented  to  an  official  committee.  To 
the  court,  however,  such  an  accounting  seems  necessary,  not  only  be- 
cause the  court  must  determine  whether  or  not  the  woman  possesses 
property  that  would  render  her  ineligible  for  a  pension,  but  also  be- 
cause the  committee  must  form  a  judgment  concerning  her  ability  to 
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spend  money  wisely.  If  the  woman  is  obdurate,  however,  and  to  the 
end  refuses  any  statement,  the  final  decision  of  the  court  will  not 
necessarily  be  adverse,  but  will  be  determined  by  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  particular  case.  If  there  is  no  money  left  and  if  there  has  been 
no  attempt  to  deceive  the  court,  a  pension  will  not  be  withheld  solely 
because  an  accounting  is  impossible  or  because  the  insurance  money 
is  shown  to  be  have  been  unwisely  spent.  For  example,  an  applicant, 
who  was  very  indignant  when  questioned  about  her  expenditures, 
persisted  in  defiantly  refusing  to  account  for  the  spending  of  the 
$595  that  she  had  received  as  insurance  at  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
August,  1914.  It  was  finally  learned  that  she  had  gone  to  Portland, 
Oreg.,  with  her  mother  and  her  children  in  October,  1914,  and  that 
she  had  spent,  according  to  her  own  statement,  $108  for  railroad  fare. 
Later  she  told  the  officer  that  she  had  paid  $185  freight  charges  on 
her  piano  and  the  other  furniture  that  she  had  shipped  out  and  back. 
These  sums  added  to  the  $131  paid  to  the  undertaker,  the  only  pay- 
ment that  could  be  verified  by  the  court  officer,  brought  up  the  bill  of 
expenditure  to  $424,  leaving  finaUy  $171  entirely  unaccounted  for. 
The  investigation  halted  in  this  case  for  a  long  time ;  but  ultimately, 
so  important  did  it  seem  that  the  home  should  be  maintained  for  the 
three  small  boys  of  the  widow,  a  pension  was  granted.  The  rule  as  to 
accounting  for  the  insurance  money  was  waived.  This,  however,  is 
rarely  done,  for  very  seldom  does  a  woman  so  resolutely  persist  in  her 
refusal  to  furnish  a  statement  of  her  expenditures.  In  general  state- 
ments can  be  verified,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  the  court  to  verify  them. 
To  put  it  briefly,  the  investigation  required  by  the  court  follows,  in 
general,  the  methods  conomon  to  any  good  relief  agency.  The  court 
investigation,  however,  is  much  more  rigorous  as  to  the  verification 
of  certain  facts  than  is  any  relief  agency  in  Chicago. 

A  thorough  investigation,  such  as  the  court  requires,  necessarily 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time.  During  this  period  the  court  gives  no 
emergency  relief,  and  the  family  is  left  to  its  own  resources  or  to 
the  assistance  ot  charitable  agencies.  If  the  family  needs  appear 
to  be  very  pressing  a  letter  may  be  given  to  the  mother  introducing 
her  to  the  county  agent  or  to  the  united  charities,  and  the  mother  is 
always  told  by  the  interviewer  that  relief  can  be  obtained  from  these 
sources  while  the  investigation  is  pending. 

Table  I  shows  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  investigation 
of  the  778  applications  of  the  families  on  the  pension  role  in  Jan- 
uary, 1917. 
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Table  1,— Length  of  time  required  to  investigate  eUgiMHty  of  faiMies  on 

pension  roU,  January,  1917, 


Time  required  for  Invertlgatioa  of  eUgfbfltty. 


Total 

Less  than  2  months 

Less  than  1  month 

1  month,  but  less  than  2 

2  months  and  over 

2  months,  but  lem  than  3 

3  months,  but  less  than  4 

4  mpnths,  but  less  than  6 

6  months,  but  less  than  1  year 
1  year  or  over 

Time  not  reported 


These  778  applicants  included  all  those  families  who  were  under 
the  care  of  the  court  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1917.  As  regards 
the  time  required  for  investigation,  they  may  be  considered  a  "  ran- 
dom sample  "  of  those  who  finally  are  given  pensions.  The  investi- 
gation may  take  a  shorter  period  of  time  for  the  applicants  who  are 
refused  pensions.  This  table  shows  that  only  15.6  per  cent  of  these 
applicants  were  granted  pensions  within  two  months  of  the  time  of 
application  and  that  84.2  per  cent  waited  for  periods  varying  from 
two  months  to  one  year  or  longer.  To  those  familiar  with  relief 
problems  this  needs  no  explanation.  The  court  must  choose  be- 
tween making  a  thorough,  which  means  a  slow,  investigation,  and 
granting  pensions  after  an  incomplete  investigation,  with  the  dan- 
ger of  having  to  withdraw  them  later.  That  the  court  has  done 
well  to  choose  the  former  method  will  scarcely  be  questioned.  Those 
who  criticize  private  charitable  agencies  for  "taking  so  much  time 
to  investigate"  have  learned  that  a  public  agency  must  follow  the 
same  methods  if  its  work  is  to  be  well  done. 

During  the  investigation  every  effort  is  made  to  protect  the 
family's  self-respect.  There  appears  to  be  no  rule  Against  visits  to 
present  neighbors,  but,  in  general,  the  officers  seem  to  understand 
that  such  inquiries  may  injure  the  applicant's  reputation  in  the 
neighborhood;  and  they  are  undertaken  only  when  no  other  way 
can  be  found  of  obtaining  necessary  information.  This  practice, 
however,  varies  with  the  different  officers,  some  resorting  to  it  more 
frequently  than  others.  In  discussing  the  subject  with  a  pension 
officer,  the  following  story  was  told :  This  officer,  who  was  formerly 
on  the  united  charities  staff  and  was  therefore  experienced  in  relief 
work  before  she  went  to  the  court,  said  that  she  had  rarely  made 
visits  to  present  neighbors  in  the  course  of  an  investigation  or  in 
supervising  her  families,  but  a  recent  experience  had  led  her  to 
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think  she  was  too  careful  about  it.  A  pensioned  mother,  who 
seemed  a  most  trustworthy  woman,  had  been  absent  several*  times 
when  the  officer  called.  The  officer  did  not  suspect  her  of  bad  con- 
duct, for  the  woman's  sister  lived  with  her  and  that  seemed  an  ade- 
quate safeguard.  The  officer  went  to  a  neighbor  merely  to  ask  if 
she  had  any  knowledge  of  where  the  woman  was  and  when  she  would 
return.  The  officer  was  amazed  to  be  told,  "  She  keeps  a  man  in 
there."  Further  inquiry  proved  the  truth  of  the  neighbor's  state- 
ment. The  pension  was  stayed,  and  the  former  pensioner  married 
the  man  who  had  been  living  with  her.  The  officer  said  she  would 
not  have  thought  of  asking  the  neighbors  if  they  knew  anything 
against  the  woman's  character ;  and  yet  in  this  case,  had  the  inquiry 
at  the  neighbor's  not  been  made,  she  did  not  know  how  the  informa- 
tion could  have  been  obtained,  since  there  had  been  no  reason  to 
suspect  the  woman  of  misconduct. 

THE  CONFERENCE  COMMITTEE. 

When  the  work  of  investigation  has  been  completed  by  the  court 
officer,  she  submits  a  report  to  what  is  called  the  conference  committee, 
which  determines  finally  whether  or  not  a  pension  grant  will  be  recom- 
mended to  the  court.  This  committee  consists  of  the  chief  probation 
officer,  the  head  of  the  aid-to-mothers  department,  and  the  county 
agent,  and  meets  regularly  each  Thursday  morning.  Before  the  re- 
port is  submitted  to  the  conference  committee,  however,  another  step 
is  taken  in  those  cases  in  which  the  investigation  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  facts  necessary  to  establish  eligibility.  In  such  cases  all 
information  about  the  family  is  first  submitted  to  the  field  supervisor, 
who  is  an  expert  dietitian,®  and  an  estimated  budget  showing  the  in- 
come needed  and  the  amount  necessary  to  supplement  the  family's  own 
resources  is  prepared  by  the  supervisor  and  is  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference committee  with  the  officer's  report  of  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation. The  investigating  officer  appears  before  the  committee  in 
order  to  submit  her  report  and  to  answer  any  questions  that  may  arise 
during  the  conference. 

INVESTIGATION  BY  THE  COUNTY  AGENT. 

TJnfortvmately  the  investigation  is  not  complete  when  the  juvenile- 
court  officer  has  established  the  family's  eligibility  to  a  pension.  The 
county  agent,  through  a  representative  of  his  office,  makes  an  entirely 

«  As  a  result  of  changes  in  court  organization,  after  the  date  of  this  study,  a  dietitian 
is  no  longer  employed  as  field  supervisor,  but  the  budget  method  is  continued  by  the  uso  of 
The  Chicago  Standard  Budget  for  Dependent  Families,  prepared  by  the  committoe  on 
relief  of  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  AgenoleR.  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Juyenfle 
Court  and  JUTenlle  Detention  Home  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  for  the  Fiscal  Tear  1919,  p.  8. 
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independent  inquiry  to  establish .  the  same  facts.  In  Chicago  the 
county  agent  is  the  official  in  charge  of  the  granting  of  all  public 
outdoor  relief;  and  the  pensions  are,  under  the  law.  paid  by  this 
county  officer  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  court.  The  county 
agent  maintains,  however,  that  he  can  not  legally  make  payments  to 
such  persons  as  the  court  reconunends  except  on  the  basis  of  an  investi- 
gation made  by  his  own  office.  This  objectionable  double  investiga- 
tion is  a  great  hardship  to  the  family  and  is  a  defect  in  present 
methods  of  administration.  The  county  agent's  investigation  does  not 
often  reveal  new  data,  but  occasionally  this  does  happen. 

The  procedure  in  the  matter  of  awarding  grants  has  come  to  be  as 
follows :  When  the  conference  committee,  after  hearing  reports  from 
the  investigators,  decides  to  recommend  the  awarding  of  the  grant, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  family  are  given  to  the  county  agent, 
who,  through  a  member  of  his  own  staff,  makes  an  independent  in- 
vestigation and  comes  to  an  independent  decision.  Should  the  county 
agent  on  the  basis  of  his  own  investigator's  report  disagree  with  the 
conference  committee's  decision  that  a  pension  be  awarded,  the  head 
of  the  aid-to-mothers  department  or  the  court  officer  who  had  charge 
of  the  investigation  is  notified,  usually  by  telephone,  that  the  county 
agent's  office  can  not  approve  the  committee's  decision  and  is  given 
the  reasons  for  the  failure  to  approve.  The  case  may  then  be  post- 
poned pending  further  inquiries  by  the  court  investigator;  or,  if  there 
is  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  merely,  the  case  may  go  on  to  presentation  in 
court.  The  county  agent's  investigator  and  the  court  investigator 
then  present  their  opposing  views  to  the  judge,  with  whom,  of  course, 
the  final  decision  rests. 

If  the  conference  committee  decides  against  recommending  a  pen- 
sion the  case  goes  no  further  and  the  probation  officer  does  not  file 
the  formal  petition  that. would  lead  to  a  court  hearing.  The  appli- 
cant may,  however,  get  a  lawyer  or  some  other  "  reputable  citizen  "  to 
file  a  petition  for  her,  but  this  is  very  rarely  done.  The  case  would 
then  be  presented  to  the  court  and  the  judge  might,  of  course,  refuse 
to  approve  the  conference  committee's  decision  to  dismiss  the  case. 
In  practice,  however,  this  has  rarely  happened. 

COURT  HEARINGS. 

The  last  step  before  the  granting  of  a  pension  is  the  court  hearingT 
and  the  decision  of  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  as  to  the  mother's 
application.  The  head  of  the  aid-to-mothers  department  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  county  agent's  office  are  present  at  the  hearings 
which  are  held  regularly  on  Thursday  mornings.  The  chief  proba- 
tion officer  is  present  only  when  a  case  is  contested  or  when  some 
especially  difficult  questions  are  involved.    The  probation  officers  who 
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have  made  the  investigations  in  the  cases  to  be  heard  are  also  present. 
Occasionally  a  representative  from  the  State's  attorney's  office  cross- 
examines  as  to  common-law  marriage  or  presumption  of  death.  The 
hearings  are  on  the  whole  friendly  and  informal.  The  mother  sits 
with  a  little  child  in  her  lap  and  with  the  other  children  standing 
about  her  while  the  case  is  presented.  Usually  the  formal  petition 
is  filed  and  the  case  presented  by  the  probation  officer  who  has  made 
the  investigation,  but  the  family  may  be  represented  by  a  lawyer. 
Few  lawyers  have  any  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  social  treatment, 
and,  therefore,  they  frequently  urge  the  claims  of  the  applicant  as 
they  would  urge  the  case  of  a  client  in  an  action  at  law.  They  often 
fail  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  task  which  the  judge  is  perform- 
ing, which  is,  in  fact,  hardly  a  judicial  function.  The  judge  is 
patient  with  their  persistent  efforts  and  takes  pains  to  explain  to 
them  the  purpose  of  the  law  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is 
administered. 

In  most  cases  the  recommendations  of  the  conference  committee  are 
accepted.  If,  however,  the  county  agent's  investigation  has  revealed 
new  data,  their  consideration  may  lead  the  judge  to  reject  or  alter 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  committee.  When  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  county  agent  and  the  conference  com- 
mittee, such  as  opposite  views  of  the  mother's  character  and  fitness 
to  care  for  her  children,  alleged  drinking  habits,  or  similar  ques- 
tions about  which  direct  evidence  can  not  be  obtained,  the  judge 
considers  all  the  facts  and  makes  the  final  decision. 

After  the  formal  order  for  the  pension  has  been  made,  the  judge 
notifies  the  mother  that  the  probation  officer  is  to  supervise  the  spend- 
ing of  the  public  money  thus  allowed  to  the  family.  He  also  charges 
the  mother  to  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts.  The  supervising  officer 
is  usually  the  probation  officer  who  has  conducted  the  investigation 
and  who  is,  therefore,  already  known  to  the  mother. 

METHODS  OF  PAYING  PENSION  GRANTS. 

One  further  difficulty  in  the  treatment  of  the  pensioned  families 
has  arisen  from  the  connection  with  the  county  agent's  office.  The 
pensions  are  paid  in  the  office  of  the  county  agent  instead  of  in  the 
homes  of  the  beneficiaries.  Because  of  lack  of  flexibility  in  the 
methods  of  the  county  agent's  office  the  allowances  were  at  first  paid 
only  once  a  month,  although  most  of  the  women  were  in  the  habit 
of  being  paid  from  the  earnings  of  workers  who  received  their  wages 
once  a  week  or  once  a  fortnight.  Since  January,  1916,  however,  pay- 
ments have  been  made  twice  a  month— on  the  5th  and  20th.  For 
some  time  after  the  law  went  into  effect  the  payments  were  all  made 
down  town  in  the  office  of  the  comptroller,  in  the  county  building. 
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Later,  the  payments  were  made  at  the  general  office  of  the  county 
agent  on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  On  this  subject  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee ^^  made  the  following  recommendation  before  its  final  session 
on  April  20,  1913 : 

The  present  method  of  paying  funds  Is  deplorable.  The  women  assemble  at 
the  county  agent's  office,  await  their  turn  in  Just  the  same  way  as  applicants 
for  county  aid  have  always  had  to  do.  The  result  is  gossip  among  the  women 
and  consequent  dissatisfaction.  Su(^  a  public  distribution  is  demoralizing  and 
destructive  of  self-respect  among  these  i)eople.  *  *  •  Moreover,  children 
are  being  kept  out  of  school  to  accompany  mothers  to  the  county  agent's  office 
on  the  day  the  funds  are  paid.  *  ♦  *  It  seems  to  the  committee  entirely 
practicable  that  the  payments  should  be  semimonthly  instead  of  monthly  and 
in  the  homes  by  mailing  a  certified  checls.  Failing  this,  establishing  centers 
in  neighborhood  banks  might  solve  some  of  the  difficulties  of  payment. 

In  response  to  these  recommendations,  the  judge  ordered  that  the 
mothers  be  instructed  not  to  keep  their  children  out  of  school  on 
such  occasions.  No  change  in  the  method  of  payment,  however,  has 
yet  been  introduced,  beyond  the  change  to  semimonthly  payments.* 
It  is,  however,  possible  for  the  woman  who  wishes  to  avoid  the  public 
distribution  to  go  for  her  check  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  payment.  The  women  assemble  in  the  morning  in 
large  numbers,  but  by  afternoon  very  few  are  left.  It  is  probably 
true  that  many  of  the  women  who  receive  pensions  do  not  object  to 
the  congregate  distribution.  So  limited  are  they  in  their  social  pleas- 
ures that  they  rather  enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  occasion  and  the 
opportunity  for  leisurely  gossip.  The  superior  woman  has  it  in  her 
own  power  to  avoid  much,  at  any  rate,  of  the  publicity  by  going  for 
her  check  after  the  great  mass  of  the  women  have  left. 

'^See  footnote  p.  11  for. an  account  of  the  work  of  this  committee. 
^  No  change  had  been  made  in  the  metbod  of  payment  at  the  time  that  this  report  went 
to  press   (October*  1920). 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  SUPERVISION. 

GENERAL  POUCY. 

The  court  follows  the  methods  standardized  by  good  private  relief 
societies,  not  only  in  the  investigation  that  precedes  the  pension  grant 
but  also  in  the  care  of  the  families  after  they  are  placed  on  the.  pen- 
sion roll.  Careful  supervision  of  all  pensioned  families  is  the  policy 
followed  by  the  court,  in  order  that  the  public  money  granted  to  these 
families  may  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  appropriated.  The 
kind  of  supervision  depends  largely  upon  the  number  of  families 
assigned  to  each  officer  and  upon  the  training  the  officers  have  had 
for  such  work.  At  the  time  this  study  was  made  there  were  16  offi- 
cers in  the  pension  division,  so  that  with  740  families  on  the  pension 
roll  each  officer  supervised  about  46  families.  The  officers  in  the 
pension  division  vary  in  training  for  relief  work  and  in  their  indi- 
vidual abilities  and  resourcefulness.  They  are  selected  by  a  severe 
"  merit  test,"  many  have  had  excellent  training  for  relief  work,  and  all 
are  subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  the  supervision  not  only  of  the 
chief  probation  officer  but  also  to  that  of  the  special  head  of  the  aid- 
to-mothers  department. 

In  order  to  collect  some  accurate  data  regarding  the  amount  of 
supervision  given  to  the  pensioned  families,  the  visits  made  by  the 
supervising  officers  were  tabulated  from  the  case  records  of  the  212 
families  who  had  been  under  care  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer. 
These  data  are  as  follows :  Families  visited  monthly,  29 ;  visited  more 
frequently,  182;  "  visited  irregularly,  1. 

These  figures  show  that  according  to  the  case  records  211  out  of  the 
212  families  had  been  visited  regularly  once  a  month  or  oftener 
throughout  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer,  and  that  only  one  family 
had  been  visited  irregularly.  The  vast  majority  of  the  families,  182. 
out  of  212,  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  visited  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  This  is  a  good  measure  of  supervision,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  families  imder  care  are  very  carefully  selected.  Only  those 
mothers  are  placed  on  the  pension  roll  who  seem,  after  a  searching 

>*The  records  showed  that  four  families  had  not  been  visited  for  one  period  of  more 
than  one  month,  due  probably  to  the  officer's  vacation ;  but  with  the  exception  of  this  one 
month  the  visits  were  made  more  (frequently,  and  these  four  families  seem  to  belong 
properly  in  the  class  in  which  they  have  been  placed. 
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inquiry,  to  be  women  who  can  be  trusted  to  make  reasonably  wise 
expenditures  and  to  maintain  fit  homes  for  their  children.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  mere  fact  of  visiting  a  family  regularly  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  officer  made  intelligent  use  of  the  informa- 
tion that  she  got  as  a  result  of  the  visit.  Begularity  of  visits  is, 
however,  one  essential  in  a  system  of  adequate  supervision,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  families  on  the  pension  roll  are  given  at  least  that 
measure  of  supervision. 

In  addition  to  the  supervision  of  the  regular  probation  officer  the 
families  are  visited  by  the  field  supervisor  also.  The  work  of  the 
field  supervisor  is  a  very  important  factor  in  maintaining  the  best 
possible  care  for  the  pensioned  families.  Under  her  direction  methods 
have'  been  worked  out  for  improving  the  domestic  skill  of  the  pen- 
sioned mothers  and  for  teaching  them  the  household  arts  of  cleaning, 
cooking,  sewing,  and  skillful  buying.  The  field  supervisor  discusses 
the  home  conditions  of  the  families  with  the  officers  in  charge  and 
suggests  methods  of  improving  the  standards  of  the  homes.  The 
probation  officer  is  then  supposed  to  see  that  these  suggestions  of 
the  field  supervisor  are  adopted  by  the  family.  The  field  supervisor 
also  visits  the  families  herself.  The  study  of  the  records  of  the  212 
families  who  had  been  under  care  for  two  years  showed  that  the 
field  supervisor  had  visited  these  families  as  follows:  Visited  once, 
44  families ;  twice,  87  families ;  three  times,  45  families ;  four  times, 
17  families ;  five  times,  10  families ;  six  times  or  more,  4  families ;  no 
visits,  1  family ;  no  report,  4  families. 

It  is,  of  course,  better  to  have  a  family  remain  under  the  super- 
vision  of  the  same  probation  officer  during  the  whole  of  the  time 
that  the  family  is  on  the  pension  roll.  The  officers  of  the  court  are 
assigned  to  districts,  and  an  officer  is  usually  kept  in  the  same  district 
as  long  as  she  remains  in  the  pension  department.  The  officers  in 
charge  of  pensioned  families  are  changed,  therefore,  only  when  a 
new  officer  comes  into  the  department,  or  when  a  family  moves  into 
a  new  district.  During  the  first  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
pension  law,  the  aid-to-mothers  department  was  not  well  organized, 
and  there  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent  changes  in  the  officers 
supervising  individual  families.  Table  II  presents  such  figures  as 
are  available  for  the  212  families  who  have. been  on  the  pension  roll 
at  least  two  years,  relating  to  the  number  of  families  that  have  been 
under  the  care  of  more  than  one  officer. 
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Table  II. — Number  of  probation  officers  oaring  for  families  on  pension  roll  for 
ttDO  years  and  over,  together  with  length  of  time  families  were  under  care 
of  court. 


Families  under  oare  for  specified  period. 

Namber  of  probation 
ofBoaB  giving  oare. 

Total, 
3  yean  and  over. 

3  yean, 
but  leas 
than  3 
yean6 
months. 

2  yean 

6 

months, 

but  leas 

tbaiiS 

yean. 

3  yean, 

but  leas 

than  3 

yean6 

months. 

3  yean 

6 

months, 

but  lees 

than  4 

yean. 

4  yean, 
but  leas 
than  4 
yean  6 
months. 

4  yean 

6 

months, 

but  leas 

than  5 

yean. 

5  yean 

Num- 
ber. 

Per  cent 
distri- 
bution. 

or 
over. 
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213 
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32 

33 

48 

33 
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33 

2 
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53 
31 
31 
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11 
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13.7 
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25. 0 
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14.6 
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8 

12 

18 
6 
7 
5 
3 

6 
14 
9 
8 
8 
2 
3 

6' 

6 

4 
4 
1 
1 

3 
4 

11 
11 
13 
10 
6 
3 

2Qffloein 

8 
3 
7 

4 

4  offloen. 

5  offioon.  •........••.•... 

2 

1 

6  oAoerv 

1     . 

1 

Not  reported 

1.0 

1 

r  ■ 

This  table  shows  that  only  13.7  per  cent  of  these  families  had  been 
continuously  under  the  care  of  a  single  officer  throughout  the  pension 
period.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  all  these  families  had 
been  under  care  for  as  long  a  period  as  two  years.  The  table  shows, 
moreover,  that  mo^  of  the  families  who  had  had  several  supervising 
officers  had  been  under  care  for  more  than  two  years.  In  attempting 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  families  under  the  care  of  the  court 
have  suffered  from  being  "  passed  on  "  from  one  officer  to  another  the 
importance  of  a  comparison  with  the  methods  of  the  private  relief 
agencies  in  the  same  community  should  not  be  overlooked.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  visitors  in  the  private  societies  are  changed 
much  more  frequently  than  are  the  court  officers,  and  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  find  families  that  had  been  regularly  visited  by  a 
single  officer  or  agent  for  as  long  a  period  as  two  years,  although 
Table  II  shows  that  29  of  the  families  pensioned  by  the  court  had 
been  cared  for  by  a  single  officer  during  periods  varying  from  two 
to  four  years. 

The  relationship  established  between  the  pensioned  mother  and  the 
supervising  probation  officer  is  one  of  cooperation  to  the  end  that  the 
best  possible  use  may  be  made  of  the  pension  income.  If  there  is  any 
evidence  of  ill  health  or  poor  physical  condition  a  medical  examina- 
tion is  insisted  upon.  Free  medical  service  is  not  uniformly  fur- 
nished, but  hospital  care  when  needed  is  secured  free  of  charge. 
The  county  agent  in  his  capacity  as  supervisor  of  the  poor  refuses  to 
allow  the  county  doctors  to  visit  the  pensioned  families,  but  free 
service  is  furnished  to  those  able  to  attend  clinics,    The  women  are 
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also  examined  &ee  of  charge  ai  the  oountr  building  by  the  wcnnan 
phrsieian  on  the  citr  staff  or  by  the  oonntr  phvacian,  who  is  an  ex- 
amining officer  at  the  joTenile  court.  Medicines  are  paid  for  out  of 
the  famihr  income:  and  when  a  j^ysician  Tisits  the  h<niie,  a  doctor's 
fee  18  paid.  Since  free  medical  serrioe  is  felt  br  many  persons  to  be 
the  least  objectionable  form  of  relief,  the  question  has  frequently 
been  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  these  families  for  whom  the  county 
is  doing  so  much  diould  be  giroi  free  medical  care  by  the  ^  county 
doctors.**  who  are  furnished  bv  the  outdoor  relief  office  for  destitute 
families.  Such  a  change  must  be  approved  by  the  county  agent  be- 
fore it  can  be  made,  and  no  agreement  on  this  point  has  been  reached. 
In  the  estimated  budget  upon  which  the  pension  grant  is  based,  an 
allowance  of  54^^»  cents  for  each  monber  of  the  family  is  nominally 
made  for  ^  care  of  health  '^:  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  sup- 
prised  to  cover  doctors  bills  but  merely  such  items  as  toothbrushes, 
soap,  and  occasional  medicines  or  drugs. 

Children  in  pensioned  families  are  placed  in  the  open-air  schools 
and  sent  to  convalescent  homes  when  necessarv.    School  attendance 

m 

and  school  progress  of  the  children  are  carefully  watched.  School 
reports  giving  grade,  attendance,  deportment,  and  scholarship  are 
supposed  to  be  obtained  monthly  and  the  information  entered  on  the 
case  record.  The  study  of  case  records  showed  that  this  regulation 
seemed  to  be  very  carefully  enforced.  Reports  are  obtained  directly 
from  the  school  or  by  giving  the  children  blanks  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  teacher.  If  the  mother  works  outside  the  home  the  ar- 
rangements made  for  the  care  of  the  children  during  her  absence  are 
carefully  scrutinized  by  the  officer.  Country  outings  each  summer 
are  arranged  bv  the  officei's.  not  onlv  for  the  children  but  also  for  the 
mothers  of  the  pensioned  families. 

Living  conditions  are  gradually  improved.  This  is  often  a  dif- 
ficult problem.  Most  of  the  pensioned  families  have  been  living  in 
extreme  poverty  during  a  long  period  of  illness  preceding  the  death 
of  the  husband  and  father,  and  sometimes  for  many  months  after 
his  death.  Decent  standards  of  living  have  been  gradually  lowered 
and  are  not  always  easily  restored. 

Statistics  throw  little  light  on  a  subject  such  as  the  improvement 
in  living  conditions,  but  some  data  are  available  regarding  the  im- 
provements in  the  housing  of  the  pensioned  families.  A  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  field  supervisor  to  the  conference  committee  in  Decem- 
ber, 1914,  dealt  with  the  care  of  313  families  who  had  been  under 
care  at  least  three  months.  Of  these  313  families,  116,  or  more  than 
one-third  of  the  whole  number,  had  been  enabled  or  persuaded  to 
move  to  new  quarters  on  receiving  the  county  allowance.  Table  IH 
shows  the  reasons  for  moving  in  the  case  of  this  group  of  families. 
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Tabus  III. — Reasons  of  116  families  for  moving. 


Reasons  for  moving. 


AH 

Moral  soiroandixigs  bad 

Rents  too  h^ 

FlanUUes  in  rarnlshed  rooms 

HovBing  conditioos  bad 

Dark  basement 

Badly  yentilated  rooms. 

Low  attic  rooms 

Damp  rooms 

Overcrowded  quarters. . 
Rooms  in  bad  repair — 


Families 
moved. 


lift 


14 

16 

2 

84 


19 
37 
2 
3 
13 
10 


Further  evidence  as  to  the  improvement  in  housing  conditions  was 
furnished  by  the  study  of  the  212  families  who  had  been  under  care 
for  two  years  or  longer.  Information  was  available  for  210  of  these 
families,  showing  that  96  had  been  moved  at  least  once  and  10  others 
two  or  more  times  in  order  to  improve  the  home  environment  or 
housing  conditions.  Tables  IV  and  V  show  for  195  families  the  num- 
ber of  rooms  in  relation  to  the  number  in  the  family  at  the  time  when 
the  pension  was  granted  and  at  the  time  when  this  investigation  was 
made  two  years  later. 

Table  IV. — Number  of  rooms  occupied  by  195  families  under  care  two  years  and 
over  for  which  information  could  be  secured  both  at  the  time  of  application 
and  at  the  time  of  the  study y  together  uAth  the  number  of  persons  occupying 
them  at  the  time  of  application  for  pension. 


Number  of  persons  in  family. 

'  Families  living  in  spedfled  number  of  rooms  at  time  of  application 

for  pension. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19 

8 
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16 
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1 

2 
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6 
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2 

1          6 

4 
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7 

1 
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1 
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Table  V. — Number  of  rooms  occupied  by  195  famiUes  under  care  txoo  years  and 
over  for  which  information  could  be  secured  both  at  the  time  of  application 
and  at  the  time  of  the  study,  together  icUh  the  number  of  persons  occupying 
them  two  years  or  ntbre  after  pension  grant. 


Number  of  pencou  In  family. 


Families  Hving  in  specified  number  of  nxmis  two  yean 

after  pension  grant. 


Of  mon 


Total. 
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These  tables  deal  with  a  single  aspect  of  housing  conditions,  the 
relation  between  the  number  of  rooms  and  the  number  of  persons 
occupying  them.  Comparing  the  two  periods,  it  is  clear  that  some 
progress  has  been  made  toward  providing  more  adequate  quarters 
for  the  families  under  care.  At  the  time  of  their  applications  for 
pensions,  2  families — 1  of  them  a  family  of  6 — were  living  in  1-room 
apartments;  and  16  families,  including  1  family  of  7  and  2  families 
of  9  persons,  were  living  in  2-room  apartments.  Taking  the  num- 
bers cumulatively,  51  families  were  living  in  apartments  of  3  rooms 
or  less.  Table  V  shows  that  after  these  families  had  been  on  the 
j>ension  roll  for  a  period  of  2  years  or  longer,  the  1-room  apartments 
had  disappeared;  9  families  instead  of  16  and  no  families  of  more 
than  5  persons,  were  living  in  2-room  apartments.  At  the  later 
period  29  families  in  contrast  with  61  at  the  earlier  period  were  in 
apartments  of  3  rooms  or  less.  Some  further  evidence  of  the  im- 
provement in  housing  accommodations  is  obtained  by  means  of  the 
heavy  zigzag  line  in  the  two  tables.  All  families  with  more  than  1 
person  to  a  room  fall  below  the  heavy  line.  In  the  first  table  144 
families  fall  below  the  line  and  in  the  second,  125. 

It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  housing  standards  as  judged 
by  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  can  not  be  very  greatly  improved 
by  the  small  incomes  of  these  pensioned  families.  The  supervising 
officers  have  improved  housing  conditions  most  frequently  by  obtain- 
ing better  apartments  in  less  congested  neighborhoods  where  more 
light  and  air  can  be  had  for  the  same  money.  That  is,  housing  con- 
ditions have  been  improved  by  moving  families  out  of  basements, 
damp  rooms,  and  dark  rooms  rather  than  by  increasing  the  number 
of  rooms.  Some  improvement,  however,  as  Tables  IV  and  V  indi- 
cate, has  been  made  in  the  number  of  rooms. 
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It  must  be  emphasized,  however,  that  the  method  or  the  value  to 
the  families  of  such  supervisory  work  as  is  done  by  the  court  officers 
can  not  be  measured  by  statistics.  In  an  attempt  to  test  satisfactorily 
work  of  this  kind,  the  statistical  method  must  necessarily  be  in- 
adequate. Each  family  represents  a  complex  situation  unlike  that 
of  any  other  family,  and  the  services  rendered  are  too  varied  to  be 
counted  as  identical  units.  The  supervisory  work  can,  of  course, 
be  best  understood  by  a  study  of  case  records  of  individual  families. 
A  few  of  these  case  records  have  been  summarized,  and  the  sum- 
maries  are  given  below  to  illustrate  the  supervisory  work  in  differ- 
ent  types  of  families. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  A  FAMILY. 

The  A  family  came  to  the  attention  of  the  court  when  the  father 
had  been  dead  about  three  years«  He  had  been  a  woodworker, 
American  born,  earning  about  $4S  a  month,  and  at  his  death  left 
$900  insurance.  There  were  four  children,  ranging  in  a^e  from 
2  to  9  years.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A  had  relatives  in  the  city,  but  they 
were  poor,  had  large  families,  and  were  unable  to  help  much  or 
regularly.  After  paying  funeral  expenses  and  debts,  the  mother 
managed  to  support  ner  family  for  three  years  on  the  remainder  of 
the  insurance  money  and  what  she  could  earn  at  home  sewing.  She 
managed  to  keep  the  family  together  without  charitable  assistance 
but  was  doing  it  at  the  expense  of  her  health,  and  the  family  was 
not  being  adequately  fed.  It  was  at  this  time,  in  January,  1913, 
that  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium  referred  the  family  to  the 
court  for  a  pension.  The  mother  had  been  found  to  be  tubercular, 
the  three  boys  had  tubercular  glands,  the  children  were  all  under- 
nourished, and  the  physical  condition  of  the  whole  family  seemed  to 
be  going  down  very  rapidlv.  Th^  doctors  said  that  Mrs.  A  ought 
not  to  work  any  longer.  When  this  pension  of  $10  per  child  was 
^rranted  she  promised  to  "  sew  up  "  what  she  then  had  on  hand  and 
to  stop  work  until  her  condition  was  improved.  This  $40  a  month 
was  tne  maximum  pension  that  the  court  was  willing  to  grant  at 
that  time;  but,  as  it  was  not  sufficient  in  view  of  the  tubercular  con- 
dition of  four  members  of  the  family,  the  White  Cross  League  was 
asked  to  contribute.  It  furnished  special  diet  of  milk  and  eggs  for 
nine  months.  The  condition  of  Mrs.  A  improved  so  much  that  at 
the  end  of  this  period  she  was  able  to  earn  about  $7  a  month  without 
detriment  to  her  health.  In  the  meantime  the  family  had  been 
moved  from  four  small  rooms  over  a  little  grocery  store  to  a  new  and 
more  desirable  flat  where,  in  addition  to  four  larger  rooms,  they 
acquired  an  attic,  a  garden,  and  a  porch  which  could  be  used  for  a 
sleeping  porch.  The  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium  fitted  this 
with  blai^ets  and  bedding  so  that  the  mother  and  one  child  were 
able  to  sleep  out. 

During  tne  three  years  since  the  family  have  been  pensioned,  the 
officers  of  the  court  have  cooperated  with  the  municipal  tuberculosis 
sanitarium  in  restoring  them  to  health.    The  two  younger  children 
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were  placed  in  an  open-air  school  and  sent  to  the  oountry  in  summer. 
The  mother  has  done  her  part  faithfolly,  and  she  is  now  ^  paroled'^ 
by  the  sanitarium  as  a  closed  case.  Cfne  diild,  however,  failed  to 
gain  as  he  should^  and  in  the  summer  of  1916  he  was  sent  to  a  sani- 
tarium^ where  he  is  now  improving. 

^rhen  William,  the  eldest  bov,  became  14,  the  court  reduced  the 
pension  to  $30  a  month,  as  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able 
to  work.  But  the  boy  had  entered  high  school  and  was  very  eager 
to  finish  his  two-year  business  course.  Since  the  court  could  not 
continue  this  pension,  the  probation  officer  applied  for  help  to  the 
scholarship  committee  of  the  vocational  bureau.  They  arranged 
that  he  should  remain  at  school  and  granted  a  scholarship  fund  of 
$14  a  month,  a  contribution  to  the  family^s  income  equal  to  the 
amount  the  boy  could  have  earned.  This  arrangement  is  now  in  its 
second  year  and  William's  progress  at  school  has  been  very  gratify- 
ing. In  the  summer  he  worked  in  a  railroad  office,  and  at  present 
he  is  doing  errands  after  school  hours.  He  sometimes  earns  as  much 
as  $3  a  week,  since  a  bonus  is  paid  for  promptness,  and  William  is 
both  ready  and  eager.  These  earnings  he  faithfully  turns  over  to  the 
vocational  bureau  to  repay  them  for  his  scholarship,  because  both  he 
and  his  mother  feel  that  no  more  should  be  accepted  than  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  him  to  remain  in  school.  Occasionally,  however,  the 
bureau  returns  some  part  of  his  earnings  so  that  he  may  have  some 
article  of  luxury  such  as  a  warm  sweater,  and  William  is  always  very 
grateful  for  what  he  calls  a  "present"  from  the  bureau. 

Thus  this  family  which  at  the  time  the  court  took  charge  of  it  had 
four  tubercular  members  has  been  able,  because  of  a  steady  assured 
income  and  the  friendly  help  of  the  probation  officers  in  cooperation 
with  other  societies,  to  move  to  better  quarters,  to  improve  in  health 
(only  one  member  of  the  family  i&  now  tubercular),  and  to  keep  the 
oldest  child  in  school  until  he  has  had  a  high-school  business  course. 
With  all  the  aid  the  family  has  received,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
tendency  to  regard  help  as  their  rightful  portion,  but  instead,  a 
sturdy  spirit  of  independence  is  still  so  much  alive  that  the  boy  of 
15  is  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  turning  over  his  weekly  earnings  to 
help  pay  for  his  scholarship. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  REC<JRD  OF  THE  B  FAMILT. 

The  father,  who  was  American  born,  had  been  a  teamster,  earning 
$48  a  month.  The  court's  investigation  brought  out  the  fact  tJiat  the 
family  had  previously  been  known  to  the  Cook  County  agent,  the 
visiting  nurse  association,  the  adult  probation  department  of  the 
municipal  court,  and  to  the  united  charities.  The  united  charities 
record  showed  that  the  family  had  been  first  reported  to  them  in 
November,  1904,  when  the  father  was  ill  and  the  children  were 
begofing  from  house  to  house ;  and  again  in  1908  this  complaint  was 
made  about  the  children.  The  family  at  this  time  were  living  in  a 
house  owned  by  Mr.  B's  mother  and  were  not  paying  rent.  When 
the  application  for  pension  was  made,  however,  the  family  were 
living  in  four  rooms  in  a  basement,  described  on  the  record  as 
"  filthy,  damp,  and  dark."  Mrs.  B,  a  woman  of  36  years,  complained 
of  ill  Health  and  looked  frail,  slovenly,  and  discouraged. 
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The  Teamsters'  Union  raised  a  purse  of  $100  for  the  family  which 
just  covered  funeral  expenses,  as  Mr.  B  had  carried  no  insurance. 
During  the  investigation  by  the  court,  which  lasted  a  month  and  a 
half,  the  family  was  dependent  upon  county  supplies  and  the  irregu- 
lar help  of  relatives.  At  the  end  of  this  time  a  pension  of  $40  a 
month  was  granted.  This  seems  to  have  constituted  the  family's 
only  income  until  the  two  older  girls  were  old  enough  to  become 
wage  earners. 

For  nearly  three  years  Mrs.  B  was  sick  practically  all  the  time. 
It  was  difficult  to  improve  her  housekeeping,  which  was  very  slat- 
ternly, and  to  get  the  children  properly  cared  for. 

In  all  there  were  eight  probation  officers  on  this  case,  but  each  one 
seems  to  have  given  herself  to  the  problems  in  hand  with  energy  and 
determination,  and  gradually  the  standards  of  living  were  raised, 
and  the  mother's  heedth  began  to  show  a  decided  improvement.  The 
family  was  moved  from  time  to  time  to  more  desirable  rooms.  Medi- 
cal treatment  for  Mrs.  B  was  secured,  and  regular  dispensary  treat- 
ment was  insisted  upon.  The  diet  and  buying  of  the  family  was 
carefully  supervised,  and  Mrs.  B  instructed  in  the  art  of  keeping  a 
clean  home. 

The  pension  for  this  family  has  been  gradually  reduced  from  $40 
to  only  $24,  as  the  children  have  become  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 
Both  girls  have  good  positions,  one  as  a  stenographer,  and  the  other 
working  for  the  telephone  company.  In  another  year  one  of  the 
boys  will  be  able  to  go  to  work. 

In  the  words  of  the  present  probation  officer :  "  This  family  will 
soon  be  self-supporting,  has  greatly  improved  in  health  and  standard 
of  living,  will  probably  move  into  better  quarters."  This  family 
illustrates  the  effect  that  constant,  intelligent  supervision  may  have 
upon  the  most  careless  housekeeping  habits.  The  record  shows  a 
woman  who,  when  the  court  began  its  work  with  the  family,  had 
a  miserable  home  and  neglected  children,  and  whose  own  physical 
resistance  was  so  low  that  the  slightest  ailment  incapacitated  her. 
Gradually  she  has  become  a  woman  who  washes  and  scrubs  her 
house,  launders  her  curtains,  paints  the  walls,  keeps  the  children 
clean  and  fairly  well  dressed,  and  is  herself  practically  discharged 
from  the  doctor  s  care. 

SUMMARY   OF   RECORD   OF  THE   C   FAMILY. 

In  June,  1913,  Mrs.  C,  a  Polish  woman,  applied  for  a  pension  for 
her  two  children  aged  8  and  5  years  because  she  found  it  impossible 
to  earn  enough  to  support  them.  Her  husband  had  died  of  heart 
disease  in  1909,  leaving  some  insurance;  but  the  money  had  been 
used  for  paying  funeral  bills,  debts,  and  living  expenses.  The 
family  had  been  compelled  to  ask  help  from  the  county  agent  and 
the  imited  charities  a  number  of  times  during  the  four  years  follow- 
ing the  death  of  the  father.  A  stepson  had  gone  to  work  at  the  age 
of  14,  but  Mrs.  C  found  him  so  unmanageable  that  in  1911  she  sent 
him  to  his  uncle  in  Tennessee.  Mrs.  C  had  been  earning  only  $10  a 
month  by  sweeping  in  a  school. 

The  family  budget  was  estimated  at  $34,  and  in  October,  1913,  the 
court  granted  a  pension  of  $10  for  each  of  the  two  children.    With 
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the  mother's  earnings  of  about  $10  a  month,  the  income  of  the  family 
was  brought  up  to  within  $4  of  their  estimated  needs.  It  was  fomicl 
that  the  dust  raised  by  sweeping  in  the  school  was  very  bad  for  the 
mother,  as  it  caused  her  to  cou^h  so  much  that  she  could  not  sleep. 
Her  work  was  changed  to  cleanmg  in  a  bank,  where  she  earned  $3  a 
week  instead  of  $10  a  month. 

The  probation  officer  found  that  Stephania,  the  older  child,  had 
never  gone  to  school  because  she  was  extremely  anemic  and  had  very 
bad  teeth.  The  officer  had  the  mother  go  with  both  children,  neither 
of  whom  were  strong,  to  the  municipal  tuberculosis  dispensary  for 
examination,  saw  to  it  that  the  mother's  teeth  and  eyes  received 
attention,  and  watched  the  weights  of  the  children.  During  the  pen- 
sion period  the  children  had  whooping  cough,  and  in  1914  the  doctor 
said  that  they  were  likely  to  become  tubercular  if  they  were  not  very 
well  nourished.  However,  the  fact  that  in  1916  all  of  the  family 
were  in  good  health  indicated  close  attention  bj  the  officer  to  the 
health  of  the  family  as  well  as  competent  oversight  by  the  mother. 
Both  children  are  m  school,  their  attendance  is  regular,  and  their 
scholarship  and  deportment  ^od. 

The  officer  has  also  secured  gifts  of  clothing  and  food  from  the 
church  and  parochial  school,  given  the  family  tickets  to  settlement 
parties,  and  interested  Mrs.  C  in  the  mothers'  club  at  the  North- 
western University  settlement.  Continuous  effort  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  made  by  the  officer  to  secure  from  Mrs.  C's  mother 
and  Drother  more  generous  help  for  the  family.  In  this  the  officer 
has  been  very  successful,  since  both  relatives  continued  to  increase 
the  aid  given  to  the  family. 

The  mother  provides  a  good  variety  of  food  and  has  learned  to  do 
her  buying  in  large  amounts.  The  home  is  reported  as  being  always 
spotless,  the  children  are  well  cared  for,  and  a  recent  comment  of 
the  officer  is,  "  Family  very  happy  and  comfortable ;  children  ex- 
ceptionally attractive.'' 

SUMMARY  or  THE  BECX)RD  OP  THE  D  FAMTLT. 

A  Polish  laborer  named  Henry  D  lost  his  life  in  September,  1911, 
by  falling  from  a  building  which  was  under  construction.  He  had 
been  earning  only  $40  a  month  and  had  a  wife  and  six  children  to 
support,  but  his  widow  received  $1,000  compensation.  Two  hundred 
dollars  was  spent  on  the  funeral,  $100  was  paid  to  the  doctor,  and 
$50  went  toward  repaying  a  loan.  Two  months  after  the  father's 
death  twin  babies  were  born,  who  soon  died.  Their  burial  cost  $50 
more.  The  expenses  of  the  mother's  illness  and  the  living  expenses 
for  the  family  of  seven  soon  exhausted  the  insurance  money. 

Mrs.  D  enaeavored  to  carry  the  family  and  earned  $1  a  day  at  some 
work  given  her  by  the  church,  on  whose  building  her  husband  had 
been  killed.  Her  ability  to  work  was  seriously  impaired  because 
her  hands  had  been  badly  crippled  since  childhood.  She  managed, 
however,  to  do  the  work,  to  give  her  children  good  care,  and  to  keep 
her  house  very  clean.  In  January,  1913,  Mrs.  D  applied  for  pension, 
and  received  her  first  payment  the  following  May.  During  that 
period  the  united  charities  paid  the  rent.  The  amount  granted  by 
the  court  was  $6  a  month  for  each  of  the  six  children,  the  eldest  of 
whom  was  12  years  and  subnormal. 
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In  the  D  family  the  standard  of  living  had  always  been  very  low 
and  the  children  were  thin  and  undernourished.  When  they  were 
examined  at  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium  it  was  found  that 
Walter  had  tubercular  glands,  three  of  the  others  had  enlarged  ton- 
sils, and  Frank,  the  eldest,  had  a  goiter.  The  probation  officer, 
therefore,  made  it  her  business  to  watch  carefully  over  the  health 
of  the  family.  After  obtaining  the  mother's  consent  she  had  the 
adenoids  removed  from  two  of  the  children,  had  the  children 
weighed,  and  sent  them  on  vacations. 

At  school  Frank  was  placed  in  a  room  for  subnormals  and  made 
a  fine  record  in  basketry,  rug  making,  and  manual  training.  In 
May,  1916,  he  was  earning  $8  a  week  in  a  glove  factory,  and  he  will 
probably  be  able  to  support  himself.  A  butcher  in  the  neighborhood 
had  accused  Frank  of  being  the  leader  of  a  gang,  and  in  June,  1916, 
the  case  came  up  in  the  police  court.  The  complaint  was  apparently 
groundless,  and  the  matter  was  cleared  up  by  the  probation  officer. 
The  supervisor  records :  "  The  subnormal  Doy,  Frank,  is  holding  his 
position  surprisingly  well.'' 

Under  the  care  of  the  court,  Mrs.  D  has  learned  some  English,  and 
although  the  general  capacity  of  the  family  is  not  high,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  their  standard  has  been  improved.  They  have  at  least 
made  an  effort  to  meet  requirements.  The  dietitian  has  brought  about 
a  change  in  the  kinds  of  food  used,  although  the  officer  is  still  working 
for  further  improvement  here.  The  dietitian  reports :  "  The  income 
has  been  at  least  $10  below  the  estimated  minimum  budget  since  the 
family  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  department.  Clothing  and 
other  help  has  been  received  from  the  church.  The  children  have 
been  found  getting  coal  from  the  railroad  tracks,  and  the  food  has 
always  been  unsatisfactory." 

SUMMARY  or  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  E  FAMILT. 

On  June  30, 1913,  Mr.  E  died  of  appendicitis,  and  promptly  on  the 
next  day  Mrs.  £  applied  for  a  pension.  She  received  insurance 
money  to  the  amount  of  $204,  but  it  was  spent  on  funeral  bills,  clothes, 
old  debts,  and  living  expenses.  There  were  four  children — Charles, 
aged  6;  Henry,  3;  John,  2  years;  and  Anna,  8  months.  The  father 
was  an  American  of  German  descent  and  the  mother  was  Italian. 

At  the  time  of  application  the  family  had  been  living  rent  free  in 
an  attic  apartment,  fn  which  the  ceUin«s  were  very  low  and  the  bed- 
rooms  contained  onlv  one  window.  The  house  was  reported  by  the 
probation  officer  as  the  dirtiest  place  she  had  ever  seen.  Pending  the 
court's  decision  on  the  pension  application,  the  family  lived  on  the 
remains  of  the  insurance  money,  the  aid  oi  neighbors  and  relatives, 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  mother,  who  raffled  a  quilt,  thereby  gain- 
inff$il. 

The  necessary  budget  was  estimated  at  $37.15  a  month,  and  the 
court  awarded  a  pension  of  $8  for  each  of  the  four  children,  although 
the  relatives  of  Mr.  E  tried  to  have  the  children  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  the  mother  was  unfit  to  care  properly  for 
their  physical  wants.  They  acknowledged  that  her  character  was 
^ood  but  alleged  that  her  house  was  dirty,  as  it  evidently  was.  Since 
the  grant  the  family  has  lived  on  the  pension,  supplemented  by  occa- 
sional gifts  of  vegetables  sent  from  the  farm  by  Mrs.  E's  mother  and 
small  sums  earned  at  various  times  by  Mrs.  E  herself. 
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The  family  has  had  little  sickness  during  the  pension  period,  and  at 
present  appears  to  be  in  good  health.  The  children's  school  attmd- 
ance  is  fair.  Mrs.  E's  housekeeping  has  improved  under  sapervision, 
although  the  children  are  not  yet  very  neatly  kept.  The  probation 
officer  has  suggested  changes  in  diet  and  insisted  on  having  the  house 
painted  insicfeT  At  the  suggestion  of  the  probation  officer,  cow's  milk 
was  substituted  for  condensed  milk  for  the  baby,  clean  pans  were 
used  for  cooking,  and  the  woman  learned  to  buj  fr^  milk  and  fruit 
Mrs.  £  has  willmgly  followed  advice,  but  she  is  undoubtedly  subnor- 
mal^ and  is  not  naturally  a  good  housekeeper.  Her  mother,  a  very 
efficient  old  lady,  frequentlv  has  the  family  spend  vacations  at  her 
farm,  cleans  house  for  her  daughter,  plans  her  buying,  and  helps  her 
as  much  as  Mrs.  E's  stepfather  will  allow.  Mrs.  E's  mother  showed 
much  more  zeal  in  doing  for  the  family  when,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  court  pension  and  the  cooperation  of  the  probation  officer,  it 
seemed  possible  to  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  living. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECORD  OF  THE  F  FAMILY. 

The  F  family,  at  the  time  of  application  for  a  pension,  con- 
sisted of  the  mother,  aged  31,  and  three  children:  Samuel,  aged  12; 
James.  7;  and  John.  5.  The  father,  who  had  been  a  laborer  and  a 
hard  arinker,  had  (lied  about  four  years  earlier,  leaving  insurance 
which  amounted  to  only  $208.40  and  which  was  all  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hospital  and  funeral  bills.  Since  his  death,  Mrs.  F  had  been 
working  as  a  school  jani tress,  earning  from  $25  to  $30  a  month.  In 
November,  1913,  when  she  applied  for  a  pension,  she  was  Uving  with 
her  sister  and  parentSj  and  ner  character  and  thrifty  habits  were 
recognized  by  tne  family  physician  and  the  principal  of  the  school 
at  which  she  worked.  Tne  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium  re- 
ported that  Mrs.  F  had  been  examined  in  October,  1913,  and  found 
not  to  be  tubercular,  and  that  although  she  would  be  benefited  by 
a  rest,  she  was  able  to  work  out. 

Besides  what  she  earned,  Mrs.  F  was  receiving  some  aid  from  a 
brother,  and  supplies  from  the  county  agent.  At  times  the  teachers 
also  helped  her  a  little.  After  the  application  for  a  pension  had 
been  made,  the  dietitian  estimated  the  family  budget  at  $38.50  a 
month.  It  was  thought  that  the  woman  ought  to  do  less  work  but 
that  her  earnings  ought  to  be  about  $12  a  month.  In  January.  1914, 
a  pension  of  $8  for  each  child  was  granted  by  the  court,  and  Mrs. 
F  moved  out  of  her  sister's  home  to  establish  a  home  of  her  own. 

After  the  granting  of  the  pension,  a  brother-in-law,  who  had  quar- 
reled with  his  wife,  came  to  live  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  F,  and,  owing  to 
some  rumors  of  drinking  and  immorality,  the  conference  committee  of 
the  court  recommended  in  June,  1914,  that  her  pension  be  "stayed"  and 
the  children  sent  to  an  institution  for  dependent  children.  The  sit- 
uation was,  however,  satisfactorily  changed  by  removal  to  a  new 
neighborhood  and  the  exclusion  of  the  brother-in-law  from  the  home. 
The  probation  officer  persuaded  Mrs.  F  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  further  trouble. 

One  immediate  effect  of  the  supervision  by  the  court  officer  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  children's  school  records,  which  were 
rather  poor  when  the  pension  was  first^  granted.  The  field  super- 
visor gave  advice  and  instructions  as  to  diet  and  other  items  of  house- 
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hold  economy,  which  seem  to  have  been  faithfully  followed.  At 
present  the  mother  is  happy,  takes  good  care  of  her  children,  is  very 
intelligent  in  her  buying,  in  which  she  cooperates  with  several  women 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  will  soon  join  a  woman's  club  in  her  dis- 
trict. Samuel,  whose  pension  was  stayed  when  he  became  14,  is 
bright  and  ambitious.  He  works  as  an  office  boy,  earning  $6  a  week. 
Arrangements  were  madd  for  him  to  attend  night  school,  where  he 
is  very  much  interested  in  manual  training,  and  devotes  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  furnishings  of  the  household. 

Medical  aid  was  secured  for  Mra  F,  and  although  there  has 
been  illness  in  the  family  since  the  pension  was  grajited,  atpresept 
all  members  of  the  family  are  apparently  in  gooa  health.  The  chil- 
dren's school  records  have  been  carefully  watched,  the  diet  has  greatlj 
improved  in  variety,  and  the  family's  entire  standard  of  living  is 
steadily  improving. 

PENSION  « STAYS  **  OR  WITHDRAWALS  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 

The  standard  of  supervision  maintained  demands  the  withdrawal 
of  the  pension  grants  whenever  a  change  in  family  circumstances 
has  occurred  that  makes  a  pension  no  longer  necessary  or  its  con- 
tinuance undesirable  for  the  good  of  the  children.  If  the  supervision 
of  the  pensioned  family  is  adequate  the  court  will  be  promptly  in- 
formed of  such  changes  in  family  circumstances  or  home  conditions. 

Table  VI  shows  the  number  of  pension  grants  "stayed,"  that  is, 
withdrawn  or  canceled,  during  a  period  of  19  months,  together  with 
the  reason  for  the  stay  and  the  length  of  time  the  family  has  been 
on  the  pension  roll.  During  this  period  543  families,  including  the 
"  stayed  cases,"  were  under  care. 

Tabue  VI. — ReaaoM  for  stay  of  pension  in  ItO  '*  atoned  oases/'  toffether  toith 

length  of  time  family  had  been  on  pension  roll.^ 


Families 

whose  pensions  were  stayed  after  recetving  pensions  for 
speelAed  period. 

Reason  for  stay  of  pension. 

Total. 

Less 
than  3 
mouths. 

3 
months 
but  less 
than  6. 

6 

months 

but  less 

thanl 

year. 

1  year 
but  less 
than  2. 

2  years 
and 
over. 

Number 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

All reagcns .  ....      ...  . . 

170 

100.0 

11 

10 

29 

67 

53 

PeDsion  no  longer  needed 

106 
34 

16 
24 

62.4 
14.1 

0.4 
14.1 

4 
2 

5 

6 
3 

18 
6 

2 

4 

40 
7 

7 
13 

38 

K^lMT'ff  Mh^r^ 

8 

Family  Ineligible  at  time  of  pension 
grant 

2 

KfPffnn  fUnMgllOfM       ...                          ... 

2 

5 

•  This  table  was  prepared  from  material  collected  by  officers  of  the  Aid-to-Mothers  Department  for  a 
survey  of  their  own  wwk.    The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  survey  was  Aug.  1, 1913,  to  Mar.  l,  1915. 

The  important  questions  to  be  asked  concerning  the  families  who 
are  dropped  from  the  pension  lists  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
Were  they  dropped  because  they  were  no  longer  in  need  of  assistance  f 
Were  they  dropped  because  the  homes  failed  to  come  up  to  the  stand- 
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ards  set  by  the  court!  Were  they  dropped  because  the  pension  had 
been  granted  on  the  basis  of  an  inadequate  investigation,  and  the 
court  discovered  facts  that  would  have  prevented  the  grant  had 
those  facts  been  known  at  the  time  of  the  grant?  Unfortunately  the 
reasons  given  in  the  records  for  the  "stay"  of  funds  are  often  ex- 
pressed in  a  small  number  of  set  phrased  that  are  frequently  am- 
biguous. An  attempt  was  made  by  a  careful  study  of  each  record, 
to  relate  the  reason  for  the  stay  to  the  work  of  the  court  and  in  this 
way  to  answer  the  questions  suggested  above.  Further  explanation 
of  the  reasons  for  stays  given  in  the  table  is,  therefore,  possible.  In 
the  first  class  of  families — ^those  in  which  the  reason  given  is  '^  pen- 
sion no  longer  needed" — ^are  included  89  families  who  were  said  to 
be  dropped  because  their  income  was  "  sufficient,"  32  who  "  should  be 
self-supporting,"  12  who  had  money  that  they  had  received  after  the 
pension  grant,  12  in  which  the  mother  remarried,  5  in  which  the 
mother  died,  2  in  which  the  mother  withdrew  voluntarily,  and  4  in 
which  the  family  had  left  the  city.  These  106  families,  62  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  "stayed,"  were  dropped  from  the  pension  roll 
because  the  family  circumstances  had  changed ;  and  the  fact  that  this 
change  of  circumstances  was  known  to  the  court  and  was  acted  upon 
by  the  court  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  families  were  being  care- 
fully supervised. 

In  the  second  class  of  families,  those  removed  from  the  pension 
roll  because  of  some  failure  on  the  mother's  part,  are  included  the 
following:  Six  mothers  who  were  untruthful,  7  who  kept  roomers, 
and  11  who  were  reported  as  having  refused  to  cooperate.  A  total  of 
24,  or  14  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  "  stayed  "  were  dropped  be- 
cause the  mother  failed  to  meet  the  standards  of  family  care  set  by 
the  court,  and  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  supervising  officer  in 
maintaining  a  proper  home  or  proper  care  for  the  children.  The 
woman's  refusal  to  cooperate  means  that  she  is  unwilling  to  take 
those  steps  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  officer  and  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  are  essential  to  the  proper  care  of  her  children.  She 
may  refuse  to  move  from  an  insanitary  house  or  a  demoralizing 
neighborhood,  she  may  insist  on  keeping  male  boarders  or  lodgers, 
or  the  husband  may  be  the  victim  of  an  infectious  disease,  dangerous 
to  the  members  of  his  family,  and  may  refuse  to  leave  the  home.  The 
court  may  become  convinced  that  not  even  with  an  allowance  can 
the  home  be  kept  at  that  level  for  which  the  county  is  willing  to  be 
responsible. 

In  the  third  class  are  included  those  families  whose  pensions  ap- 
parently were  stayed  because  the  woman  was  ineligible  at  the  time 
the  pension  was  granted.  The  following  were  placed  in  this  class: 
Two  mothers  who  were  found  to  be  aliens,  four  whose  relatives  were 
able  to  assist,  three  whose  marriage  could  not  be  proved,  two  who 
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could  not  prove  the  death  of  their  husbands.  In  all  these  cases  it  is 
obvious  that  if  the  preliminary  investigation  had  been  adequate,  the 
pension  would  never  have  been  granted.  Included  in  this  group  also 
are  five  women  about  whom  more  ambiguous  phrases  are  used  but 
who  probably  would  not  have  been  granted  pensions  if  the  prelimi- 
nary investigation  had  been  more  searching.  One  had  money,  an- 
other was  unfit  morally,  a  third  was  physically  unfit,  and  the  other 
two  had  husbands  who  were  not  wholly  incapacitated  for  work.  In 
these  five  cases  the  pension  was  stopped  before  it  had  run  three 
months,  so  that  it  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  there  was  an  inade- 
quate investigation  in  the  first  instance. 

In  the  fourth  class  are  included  the  families  who  could  not  be  put 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  classes  because  of  inadequate  information ; 
that  is,  the  reason  given  for  the  pension  stay  was  recorded  in  an 
ambiguous  phrase,  "  Has  money,"  for  instance,  may  mean  that  the 
family  either  had  money  undiscovered  by  the  preliminary  investiga- 
tion or  at  a  later  date  received  money  from  some  new  source.  "  Man 
able  to  work"  may  mean  that  his  health  has  improved,  or  it  may 
mean  a  change  in  the  standards  of  the  department.  ^^  Mother  unfit 
morally,  mentally,  or  physically"  may  shQW  deterioration  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  it  may  mean  failure  to  improve  as  expected 
under  the  care  of  the  court,  or  it  may  mean  an  inadequate  investi- 
gation to  begin  with.  That  is,  families  dropped  because  they  should 
be  self-supporting,  because  their  income  was  sufficient,  or  because 
the  mother  remarried  were  dropped  after  the  pension  had  done  the 
work  it  was  intended  to  do ;  while  those  who  lost  their  funds  because 
of  no  proof  of  death,  no  proof  of  marriage,  etc.,  were  only  granted 
funds  because  of  an  inadequate  preliminary  investigation.  But 
there  are  other  phases  used  which  tell  us  very  much  less.  That  a 
family  is  dropped  because  of  an  "illegitimate  child"  immediately 
raises  the  question  of  whether  that  child  was  bom  before  the  grant 
of  pension  or  during  the  time  the  pension  was  being  enjoyed. 

The  most  important  fact  in  the  table  is,  of  course,  that  62  per  cent 
of  the  stays  were  ordered  because  the  circumstances  in  the  families 
had  changed,  that  only  14  per  cent  were  dropped  because  the  mother 
could  not  be  brought  up  to  a  proper  standard,  and  only  9  per  cent 
because  the  family  had  been  found  to  be  ineligible.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  note  that  of  the  families  whose  circumstances  had  changed, 
the  majority — ^78  out  of  106 — ^had  been  pensioned  for  a  year  or 
longer. 

Most  of  the  mothers  who  did  not  come  up  to  the  standards  re- 
quired of  them  had  also  had  pensions  for  a  year  or  more.  This  may 
be  interpreted  either  as  showing  the  patience  of  the  court  in  dealing 
with  the  families  whose  cere  it  assumes ;  or  it  may  be  taken  as  an 
indication  of  the  rising  standard  set  by  the  court  and  the  gradual 
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weeding  out  of  the  unfit,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  change  in  pen- 
sion standards  occurred  after  February  5, 1913. 

Of  the  16  cases  in  which  the  first  investigation  was  obviously  in- 
adequate, 5  were  dropped  within  three  months;  but  of  the  other  11. 
9  had  been  pensioned  for  a  year  or  longer.  This  is  very  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  pensions  were  granted  in  the  early  period, 
when  the  technique  of  investigation  was  less  fully  worked  out  than 
at  present.  Pensions  can  no  longer  be  stayed  because  there  is  no 
proof  of  marriage  or  of  the  husband's  death,  since  these  facts  must 
now  be  established  from  public  records  before  a  pension  is  granted. 

As  has  been  said,  the  group  called  ^^  unknown  "  includes  all  those 
stays  in  which  the  reason  for  staying  the  funds  is  given  but  not  in 
terms  which  permit  the  families  to  be  grouped  in  this  ^scheme.  At 
the  same  time  the  reasons  given  are  interesting  and  Table  VII  gives 
a  list  of  these  ambiguous  reasons,  together  with  the  length  of  time 
the  family  had  been  on  the  pension  roll. 

Table  VII. — Length  of  time  on  pension-  roll  and  reason  for  stay  in  case  of  B4 

faanUies  classed  as  **  reason  anibiguous  "  in  table. 


• 

Families  whose  paosiooDs  were  stayed  for  ambiguous  reamu^ 
after  reoeivlng  pensions  for  speolfled  p«rio(L« 

Reason  for  stay  of  ponsJon. 

Total. 

3 

months 

but  less 

than6 

6 

months 

but  less 

than  1 

year. 

lyear 

but  less 

than2 

years. 

2yean 
and 

over. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

AllreaiKins.......    .... 

24 

100.0 

2 

1 

13 

s 

FftmllT  hii4  nwnfly . 

6 
3 

7 
5 
3 

25.0 
12.5 
-29. 2 
20.8 
12.06 

1 
1 
1 

1 

8i              « 

Man  able  to  workT 

2 
4 

2 

a 

Mother  unfit  morally 

1 
1 

1 

Mother  unfit  physl'^lly .... 

1 

niegltlmnte  child ,  , 

1 

a  See  Table  VI. 


It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  families,  too,  were  put  on  the 
pension  roll  because  the  first  investigation  was  inadequate.  Es- 
pecially is  this  true  of  those  families  dropped  because  the  mother 
had  an  illegitimate  child.  All  three  had  been  on  the  lists  for  over 
a  year,  all  three  were  dropped  at  the  time  when  the  court  established 
the  rule  that  copies  of  birth  certificates  must  be  obtained  for  children 
who  were  already  being  pensioned.  It  is  also  very  probable  that 
some  of  the  families  who  were  dropped  because  they  had  money  were 
ineligible  at  the  time  when  the  pension  was  granted,  but  the  investi- 
gating officer  had  failed  to  discover  the  savings.  In  1914  the  county 
agent  began  a  reinvestigation  of  families  receiving  pensions,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  found  that  a  number  of  families  had  money  hidden 
away.  The  date  of  the  stay  of  these  six  cases  indicates  that  their  in- 
eligibility was  probably  discovered  in  this  way.-   For  the  otiier  three 
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groups,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  their  stay  was  due  to  a  change 
in  their  circumstances,  to  a  change  in  the  standards  of  the  court^  to  the 
fact  that  the  pension  was  granted  under  a  misapprehension  of  the 
circumstances,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  family  had  been  given  a  trial 
and  had  been  found  wanting. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  number  of  families  having  their  funds 
stayed  during  the  period  under  consideration  was  made  unduly  large 
by  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  court  began  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  families  already  under  its  care  and  demanding  of 
them  the  same  proofs  of  eligibility  and  fitness  demanded  of  new  ap- 
plicants. In  other  words,  the  court  during  this  particular  period 
was  engaged  in  rectifying  the  mistakes  that  had  been  made  at  an 
earlier  period  when  the  law  was  new,  the  probation  staff  inadequate 
and  less  competent,  and  adequate  investigation  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Just  how  many  of  these  24  stays  were  due  to  these 
reasons  can  not  be  definitely  determined ;  but  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
20  out  of  24  could  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

One  fact  remains  to  be  emphasized — ^the  pensions  of  these  families 
would  not  have  been  stayed  if  the  court  officers  had  not  been  thor- 
ough in  their  supervisory  work.  It  should  be  made  clear,  how- 
ever, that  there  may  often  be  questions  of  fact  that  can  not  be  dis- 
closed by  even  a  searching  preliminary  investigation  and  which 
may  lead  later  to  a  modification  or  withdrawal  of  the  pension  grant. 
The  possession  of  such  personal  property  as  would  disqualify  may 
be  concealed  for  a  considerable  period;  in  one  case,  for  example, 
when  the  property  had  been  concealed  and  was  later  disclosed,  the 
woman  said  that  her  conscience  was  greatly  relieved  by  having  the 
fact  finally  brought  to  light.  The  question  of  the  mother's  real 
fitness,  too,  is  one  upon  which  a  later  and  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  family  will  throw  light. 

Facts  are  also  available  for  the  pensions  stayed  at  earlier  periods. 
This  information  throws  no  light  on  present  pension  policies  since 
the  methods  of  administration  were  so  radically  changed  after  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1913,  when  the  work  of  reorganizing  the  pension  depart- 
ment was  begun.  The  head  of  the  department  has  kindly  supplied 
from  records  the  following  reasons  for  the  60  pension  stays  that  were 
ordered  between  July  1, 1911,  and  November  «S0, 1912: 

Pension  no  longer  necessary  because  of  increased  earnings  In  family 10 

Mother  able  to  care  for  family  without  further  outside  assistance 5 

Money  received  from  Insurance  company  in  settlement  of  damage  sult__^ —  6 

Husband  returned  to  family 1 5 

Remarriage  of  mother 10 

Death  of  mother 3 

Mother  Insane  and  placed  In  hospital 1 
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Mother  in  hospital ;  children  placed  in  homes 4 

Mother  found  to  be  unfit 2 

Illegitimate  child  bom  after  grant  of  funds 5 

Fraudulent  statement  as  to  parentage  of  pensioned  child 2 

Improper  use  of  pension  funds 1 

Mother  preferred  children  in  institutions 1 

Family  moved  and  left  no  trace  of  whereabouts 1 

Family  moved  to  Europe ; 1 

Stayed  and  afterwards  reinstated,  pending  inquiry 8 

Total eO 

For  the  period  betv^^een  December,  1912,  and  June  30,  1913,  the 
published  annual  report  shows  that  90  families,  with  341  children, 
were  removed  from  the  roll.  The  number  removed  for  each  cause  is 
not  given,  but  the  following  general  reasons  were  given  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  cases  for  whom  the  court's  care  proved  impracticable 
during  this  time :  Pension  stayed  because  the  children  became  14  years 
of  age^  mother  remarried,  mothers  found  to  have  money  in  the  bank, 
fathers  became  able  to  work  and  found  employment,  homes  were 
found  to  be  irremediably  unfit,  and  finally  those  removed  because  of 
changes  in  the  law.  (See  Cook  County  Service  Eeport,  1913,  pp.  293, 
294.) 

For  the  years  1915, 1916,  and  1917  data  are  published  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  juvenile  court  (see  Cook  County  Charity  Service  Re- 
ports for  these  years) .  In  the  following  statement,  showing  the  rea- 
sons for  pension  stays  during  these  three  years,  the  unit  is  the 
pensioned  child  and  not  the  pensioned  family.  Similar  data  for 
pensioned  families  can  not  be  obtained. 


Reason  for  stay  of  pension. 


Total. 


Inoozne  sufficient 

Mother  remarried 

Child  reached  14  years  of  age 

Has  money , 

Mother  unfit 

Family  should  be  self-supporting 

Father  able  to  do  work 

Mother  would  not  cooperate 

Mother  in  hospital  or  sanitarium 

Chflddled 

Child  in  country 

Left  county 

Child  in  hospital,  sanitarium,  etc 

Property  interest 

Mother  Insane 

Mother  died 

Mother  sick 

Damage  suit  settled 

Mother  withdrew " 

Family  had  not  accounted  for  money  previous  to  pension  grant. 

Child  in  correctional  institution 

Relatives  able  to  assist 

Father  d  led  out  of  county 

Child  In  institution  for  dependents  or  defectives 

Parents  not  1  egaUy  married 

Gbild  a  menace  to  fietmily 


1917 


818 


216 

133 

116 

47 

38 

36 

35 

34 

SB 

22 

20 

19 

19 

13 

12 

9 

6 

4 

4 

4 

8 

3 

2 

i 


1916 


662 


174 

112 

114 

46 

89 

8 

14 

19 

17 

14 

19 

13 

11 

3 

4 

19 


8 
6  • 


6 

a 


1915 


57 
19 
70 


7 
8 

4 

16 

S 


6 
7 


6 
15 


a  Twenty-one  of  the  23  received  insurance  money. 
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CHANGES  IN  AMOUNT  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 
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Further  evidence  of  adequate  supervision  is  found  in  a  change  in 
the  amount  of  the  pension  whenever  the  family  income  has  changed ; 
that  is,  in  some  cases  the  allowance  is  not  taken  away  entirely,  but  is 
merely  decreased  in  amount  when  family  circumstances  have  changed. 
For  example,  if  a  child  becomes  14  years  of  age,  so  that  he  can  law- 
fully work,  or  if  new  sources  of  income  appear,  the  pension  allowance 
may  be  reduced.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  sources  of  income  are  stopped 
or  estimates  are  proved  to  be  not  well  founded,  the  amount  allowed 
may  be  increased.  This  has  happened  in  cases  where  the  illness  of 
the  mother  and  her  resulting  inability  to  earn  has  made  a  larger  pen- 
sion necessary  for  a  time. 

Table  YIII  shows  the  number  of  changes  that  were  made  in  the 
pension  grants  of  the  212  families  who  had  been  under  care  for  a 
period  of  two  years  or  longer : 

Table  VIII. — Number  of  changes  in  amount  of  penHon  for  2 lit  families  wader 

care  for  ttco  years  or  longer. 


Number  of  changes  In  amount  of  pension. 

FamilieB  under  care  two 
yean  or  longer. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribution. 

Total 

213 

100.0 

0 

66 
60 
62 
22 
18 
4 

a6L4 

1 

28.3 

2 

34  6 

3 

10.4 

4 

8.5 

5 

1.9 

This  study  of  212  families  who  had  been  on  the  pension  roll  for 
two  years  or  longer  shows  that  only  56  pensions  had  remained  fixed 
and  that  the  other  166  had  been  changed  at  least  once  during  that 
period.  There  were  altogether  322  actual  pension  changes  ordered 
for  this  group  of  families.  One  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  these 
orders  were  pension  increases  and  187  pension  decreases.  This  does 
not  count  the  orders  of  the  court  which  changed  the  distribution  of 
the  pension  without  altering  the  total  amount.  Such  changes  may 
occur,  for  example,  when  the  pension  of  one  child  is  ordered  stayed 
at  his  death  and  the  pension  of  the  others  increased  until  the  new 
pension  is  equal  to  the  old. 

The  purpose  of  these  orders  for  pension  changes  can  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  account  of  the  method  of  adjusting  the  pension  in  a  few 
individual  families : 

A  pension  of  $16  a  month  was  granted  in  February,  1912,  to  the 
G  family,  consisting  of  the  mother  and  four  children  aged  11,  10,  7, 
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and  6  years.  Mrs.  G  earned  $7  a  week  by  cleaning  an  office  building 
at  night.  Her  housekeeping  and  care  of  the  children  were  not  satis- 
factory under  this  arrangement,  and  in  September  the  conunittee 
recommended  that  the  pension  be  increased  to  $32  and  that  Mrs.  G 
should  be  told  to  stop  her  night  work.  The  court  did  not  grant  the 
full  increase  recommended  by  the  committee,  but  granted  $28  a 
month.  Evidently  Mrs.  G  did  not  stop  night  work  at  once,  for  a 
month  later  the  case  was  again  before  the  committee  who  repeated 
their  former  recommendation,  and  this  time  it  was  granted  by  a  court 
order  of  November,  1912.  Tne  mother  now  did  washings  and  earned 
from  $3  to  $4  a  week.  The  pension  continued  at  $32  until  March, 
1914^  when  the  eldest  girl  became  14  and  her  pension  was  stayed, 
making  the  family  pension  $24.  Although  the  girl  of  14  was  not 
so  ill  as  to  be  pronounced  unable  to  work,  she  was  retarded  in  growth 
and  underdeveloped,  and  it  did  not  seem  wise  to  have  her  go  to  work 
at  once.  The  court  was  not  willing  to  continue  her  pension,  but  as  the 
income  was  thought  insufficient  in  August,  1914,  the  pension  of  the 
youngest  child  was  increased  $6,  making  a  total  of  $30  tor  the  family. 
This  continued  until  May,  1916,  when  the  second  child  became  14 
and  the  pension  was  reduced  to  $22. 

The  H  family  consists  of  the  mother  and  five  children,  the  eldest 
14  years  and  the  youngest  13  months  at  the  time  of  the  application 
for  a  pension.  The  father  had  been  an  engineer  and  earned  $16  a 
week,  but  he  had  been  sick  and  unable  to  work  for  a  year  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  June,  1911.  In  April,  1912,  the  family  was 
granted  a  pension  of  $36  a  month.  The  14-year-old  girl  was  attend- 
mg  a  ti-aae  school  and  not  bringing  in  any  wages.  The  mother, 
however,  though  not  strong,  worked  about  three  days  a  week  at  $1 
a  day.  Thus  the  total  monthly  income  was  $48  a  month.  In  July, 
1912,  the  fourth  child,  Marie,  3  years  old,  had  infantile  paralysis 
and  was  sent  to  the  hospital  for  treatment.  She  was  there  two 
months  and  during  that  time  her  pension  was  cut  off,  making  the 
total  pension  $27  for  those  two  months.  In  September,  1912,  the 
child  came  home;  the  pension  was  restored  to  $36.  This  allowance 
continued  until  November,  1913,  when  Marie  was  once  more  sent  to 
the  hospital  and  her  pension  stayed  for  a  month.  For  two  ye&rs 
after  that  the  pension  was  $26.  In  December,  1915,  it  was  with- 
drawn entirely  while  the  mother  went  to  the  hospital  for  an  op- 
eration. When  it  was  reinstated  the  amount  was  $35  instead  of  ^6. 
The  eldest  girl  is  at  work  earning  $6  a  week,  making  a  total  income 
of  $59  a  month. 

The  I  family  was  granted  a  pension  of  $42  a  month  in  July,  1913. 
The  family  consisted  of  the  mother  and  six  children,  all  under  12 
years  of  age,  and  the  mother's  father — an  old  man  of  75,  who  paid 
his  daughter  $5  a  week  for  room  and  board.  The  budget  as  estimated 
by  the  dietitian  was  $66  a  month,  which  meant  that  the  mother  must 
earn  only  $4  a  month  by  outside  work.  This  she  was  able  to  do 
without  any  difficulty.  In  August,  1914,  a  year  after  the  pension 
was  granted,  the  baby  died,  and  the  pension  was  reduced  to  $36  a 
month.  In  April,  1915,  the  eldest  child  became  14,  and  her  pension 
was  stayed^  making  the  total  pension  $28.  One  month  later  Mrs.  I's 
father  died.  This  meant  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  family  in- 
come, and  the  pension  was  again  raised  to  $36. 
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The  fact  that  for  the  great  majority  of  families  the  original  grant 
is  altered  one  or  more  times  during,  the  period  the  family  is  under 
care  is  an  indication  of  thorough  supervisory  work.  In  the  down- 
State  counties  many  families  were  found  drawing  pensions  to  which 
they  were  no  longer  legally  entitled.  This  was  due  to  the  inad- 
equate probation  work.  The  court  was  not  informed  of  the  changes 
in  family  circumstances  which  made  a  change  in  the  pension  or  its 
withdrawal  necessary,  and  pensions  were  continued  which  were  no 
longer  needed.  The  Chicago  court,  however,  is  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  families  under  its  care  that  any  change  in  family  circum- 
stances is  reported  at  once  by  the  supervising  officers,  and  the  pen* 
sion  grant  is  altered  accordingly. 


ADEQUACY  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 

AMOUNT  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 

A  point  of  interest  and  importance  is  that  of  the  adequacy  of  the 
pension  grants.  The  original  pension  law  of  1911  left  the  amount 
of  the  pension  to  be  determined  by  the  court  without  any  limitations 
as  to  the  maximum  or  minimum  allowance.^^  The  amended  law  of 
1913,  however,  fixed  a  maximum  pension  grant  at  $15  a  month  for  a 
single  child  and  $10  for  each  additional  child,  with  a  maximum  of 
$50  a  month  for  any  one  family.  By  the  amendment  of  1915,  the 
maximum  allowance  for  a  single  family  was  raised  to  $60  a  month. 
No  one  of  the  three  mothers'  pension  statutes  of  Illinois,  however, 
has  made  any  provision  for  a  minimum  allowance.  The  smallest 
pension  granted  by  the  Chicago  court  is  $4  a  month,  and  the  pension 
allowances  from  this  court,  therefore,  range  from  $4  to  $60  a  month. 

Within  these  limits  the  amount  of  the  pension  grant  is  determined 
by  such  circumstances  as  the  number  and  ages  of  the  children,  the 
supplementary  resources  available,  and  the  health  of  the  family,  par- 
ticularly the  health  of  the  mother,  who  is  expected  to  do  some  work 
if  the  officer  finds  that  it  can  be  done  without  injury  to  her  health  or 
neglect  of  her  home.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  field 
supervisor,  who  is  a  dietitian,  prepares  a  budget  for  each  family; 
and  on  this  budget  as  a  basis  the  conference  recommends  to  the  court 
that  a  pension  of  a  certain  amount  be  granted.  This  amount  may, 
of  course,  be  altered  by  the  judge  after  he  hears  in  court  the  discussion 
between  the  county  agent  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  con- 
ference committee. 

All  reports  that  have  been  published  by  the  court,  by  the  county 
agent,  or  by  the  comptroller  give  only  the  total  amount  granted 
monthly  or  yearly  in  the  form  of  pensions  and  the  number  of  families 
or  total  number  of  children  receiving  these  grants.  It  is  impossible 
to  obtain  from  these  reports  any  further  information  except  the  ob- 
viously unsatisfactory  average  monthly  pension  given  per  family  or 
per  child.  In  order  to  determine  how  far  the  pension  grants  furnish 
adequate  relief,  information  is  needed  showing  the  number  of  pen- 
sion allowances  of  definite  amounts  that  have  been  granted,  together 
with  the  number  of  members  in  the  family,  and  the  total  income  of 

*^  It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  prefliding  judge  In  the  Chicago  court  had 
established  a  rule  of  the  court.  In  the  absence  of  a  stat.  tory  maximum  grant,  flzing  a 
maximum  allowance.  This  maximum  was  at  first  fixed  at  $10  a  month  for  each  child 
and  was  later  Increased  to  $15  a  month  for  a  girl  and  $10  a  month  for  a  boy,  the 
amounts  granted  by  law  for  the  maintenance  of  dependent  children  in  industrial  schools. 
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the  family.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  therefore,  to  collect  such 
data.  Table  IX  shows  the  number  of  families  receiving  pensions  of 
specified  amounts  in  the  month  of  January,  1917,  together  with  the 
number  of  pensioned  children  in  the  family ;  Table  X  shows  the  num- 
ber  of  families  granted  pensions  of  specified  amounts  during  the 
period  from  August  1,  1913,  to  March  1,  1915,  when  the  officers  of 
the  court  made  their  "  survey  "  together  with  the  number  of  children 
in  each  family ;  and  Table  XI  shows  the  pension  allowances  for  the 
families  (212)  who  had  been  under  care  for  a  period  of  two  years  or 
longer.  Only  for  this  last  group  of  families  has  it  been  possible  to 
obtain  data  relating  to  total  income. 

Table  IX. — Number  of  families  receiving  penMons  of  specified  amounts  during 
the  month  of  January,  1917,  together  with  the  number  of  pensioned  children 
in  the  faanUy,  ^ 


Families  receiving  pensions  of  specified  amounts,  January,  1917. 

Number   of  pen- 
BioDed  children  in 
the  family. 

To- 
tal. 

778 

Less 

than 

$5. 

$6- 

19. 

$10- 
114. 

47 

$16- 
119. 

115 

$20- 
$24. 

147 

$26- 
$29. 

133 

$30- 
$34. 

107 

$35- 

$89. 

99 

$40- 
$44. 

62 

$45- 

$«9. 

20 

$50- 
$54. 

21 

$65- 

$50. 

• 
11 

$60. 
3 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

Total  nnmber. 

1 

12 

»1 

IdiOd 

31 
903 
249 
189 

82 

18 
5 

1 

1 

3 

7 

1 
1 

6 

26 

10 

5 

1 

22 

2difklren 

30 

10 

2 

1 

isr 

60 

19 

4 

..... 

67 

3  children 

19 
5 

1 

■sn 

42 

6 

|38 

4ohildren 

16 

1 

22 

18 

5  children 

2 

7 
2 

6 

6  children 

1 

2 

1 

/children 

Not  reported 

"TT 

a  Although  children  over  14  are  not  usually  pensioned,  in  13  families  there  is  a  child  over  14  for  wbom 
the  pension  was  continued  because  the  child  was  unable  to  work, 
ft  Not  reported  because  the  record  for  this  family  could  not  be  found. 

Table  IX  shows  that  in  January,  1917,  when  these  data  were  ob- 
tained, only  3  families  were  receiving  the  maximum  pension  of 
$60  a  month  allowed  to  a  single  family,  although  the  18  families 
with  6  children  and  the  6  families  with  7  children  would  have  been 
entitled  to  pensions  of  this  amount  under  the  provision  of  the  law 
which  permits  the  granting  of  $15  a  month  to  the  first  child  and 
$10  a  month  to  each  one  of  the  other  children  under  14  years  of 
age  in  a  pensioned  family ;  that  is,  23  of  these  families  might  have 
been  given  the  maximum  pension,  but  only  3  families  had  actually 
been  granted  this  allowance  of  $60  a  month.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pensions  for  the  most  part  are  not  doles.  Only  1  pension  of 
less  than  $5  a  month  was  granted;  only  12  pensions  fall  in  the 
group  $&-$9;  47  in  the  group  $10-$14;  or,  taking  the  numbers 
cumulatively,  60  pension  allowances  of  less  than  $15  a  month — ap- 
proximately 8  per  cent  of  the  entire  number — were  being  granted 
at  the  beginning  of  1917,  The  largest  number  of  families  in  any 
8471*--21 4 
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*^j^.  tf^^ip  ^-47i  w<eT»  rw*cTirjr  ^^BSjfjs:&  of  ®IV-8M  a  month:  the 
%^iX  ikfrwt  irr'A>.  1^  farr,  :-^g,  vi?;ie  recesTii:^  pcaaans  of  S2&-^89 
a  u^A:*i^  TLu  OL  z¥.  UlslI'iva,  *jt  ^A  per  ccd  of  the  wIm^  number 
l^^jjfjUfS^  i%A  \iAf»  a  g^>^  Rsodviii^  penskms  Tnjing  from  $90  to 

7  5>^  \%'/M  of  the  |:.^TJ?)OD  mfzsc  Tarr  vhii  the  aze  of  the  funily.  anoe 
tf^  lav  ifftfrh^tA  that  the  jKi^kiD  diall  Dot  exceed  S15  a  month  for 
a  ^j/i^b;  'f:^iJ<i  and  %V^  for  each  addkimal  child  m  the  family.  The 
\t*^\y  7A^A%  V^tH  in  the  taV4e  is  so  drawn  that  all  the  numbers 
afy/vf;  t^i«  line  rffpresent  families  receiving  the  maximum  pension 
all//ir^  lyy  la«r  for  the  number  of  children  pensioned,  lliese  include 
1 44,  or  11^  per  f^frnt  of  the  total  number  of  pensioned  families. 

Ader|tja^rjr  of  relief  can  be  tester]  only  by  data  showing  total 
family  iwjfnne  and  not  by  the  information  presented  in  Table  IX, 
nUow'iuff  only  the  amount  of  pension  given.  Unfortunately  the  total 
iUtupHit  of  the^e  families  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  detailed  study 
of  tfie  caife  t^'jovAh  of  all  the  778  families  under  care  and  such  a 
Miiidy  could  nrit  Ije  attempted.  But  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
i\in  data-in  Table  IX  throw  light  on  the  policy  of  the  court  with  re- 
l(ard  Uy  the  amount  of  relief  granted.  A  study  of  Table  IX  indi- 
itaUm  that  great  care  is  used  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  pension 
gnint.  The  court  has  not  followed  an  unscientific  and  careless 
nudhod  of  granting  a  flat  rate  for  each  child,  but  the  allowance  has 
\mn\  carefully  adjusted  to  the  supplementary  sources  of  income 
available  for  each  family.  These  outside  sources  of  aid  are  evidently 
Ntudicul  with  great  care  and  the  pension  grant  nicely  graduated  ac- 
corrling  to  the  family  resources  and  needs. 

Further  data  showing  the  actual  pension  allowances  were  obtained 
for  the  families  on  the  pension  roll  between  August  1,  1918,  and 
March  1,  1915."    Thene  data  are  presented  in  Table  X. 

T A II IK.  X.  Numhrr  of  families  receiving  pensions  of  specified  amounts,  Aug. 
/,  tats,  in  Mar.  /,  1915,  together  with  the  number  of  children  under  H 
inmrn  of  agr  in  each  family. 


Nuni)t(«r  of  iwnninnod  nhlldnm  In 
iho  Aimlly. 

Totrtl. 

1 

$5-9 

i'amUies  receiving  penstom  of  specified  amounts. 

•10- 
14 

$15- 
19 

120- 
24 

$25- 
29 

$30- 
34 

$35- 
39 

$40- 
44 

$46- 
49 

$50 

TotiU  nunilH^r 

54.1 

9 
117 

175 

ma 

4 

39 

95 

159 

55 

91 

33 

62 

8 

7 

lohUil 

"*8  " 

1 

4 

26 
7 
2 

5 

"Y" 

•JoWWrwi 

48 

10 

2 

53 

41 

10 
3 

SohlMivn 

25 
16 

20 

10 

7 

4 

1 

4rhlMtiin 

U 
0 

1 

12 

8 
6 

^^)UMl1^u. . ., 

...... 

4 

2 

(^ohUiUvu. ...               ... 

2 

7ohiMi>\u  itf  uhwv 

1      ' 

1 

3 

1 

1 

**Thl»  lurttrrlnl  ww8  tnkon  from  the  schedules  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  court  for 
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Table  X  furnishes  information  similar  to  that  in  Table  IX.  The 
numbers  above  the  heavy  zigzag  line  in  the  table  represent  the  num- 
ber of  families  receiving  the  maximum  grant  allowed  by  law  for  the 
number  of  children  specified  at  the  rate  of  $15  for  the  first  child 
and  $10  for  each  additional  child.  The  maximum  pension  allowed, 
during  this  period  to  any  one  family  was  $50.  The  table  shows,  there- 
fore, that  out  of  543  families  only  24,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total 
number,  were  given  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  the  number  of 
children  specified.  Table  IX  showed  that  19  per  cent  of  the  778 
families  on  the  pension  roll  in  1917  in  contrast  to  this  4  per  cent  for 
1913-1915,  were  receiving  maximum  grants.  The  larger  number 
receiving  such  grants  at  the  later  period  may  indicate  a  more  liberal 
pension  policy  or  it  may  indicate  the  increase  in  pension  allowances 
made  necessary  by  the  rising  cost  of  living. 

To  make  possible  a  comparison  between  the  size  of  pension  allow- 
ances at  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  a  table  of  cumulative  numbers 
and  percentages  has  been  prepared  showing  the  number  of  families 
receiving  pensions  of  more  than  certain  specified  amounts  at  the 
two  periods. 


Tabt.k   XI. — I^umher  of   families 
amounts  from  Aug.  i,  191S, 

receiving  pensions   of  more   than   specified 
to  Mar,  i,  1915  and  in  January,  1917, 

Families  pendoned. 

Amount  of  pensloii. 

Aiifr.   1,   1913,   to 
Mar.  1, 1915. 

January,  1917. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

180 

3 

14 

35 

64 

116 

215 

822 

455 

602 

717 

764 

T76 

1 

0.4 

^RR  or  ^nra , 

1.8 

SM>  nr  -fnwA 

7 
15 
67 
100 
191 
246 
405 
500 
fi39 
543 

1.3 
2.7 
12.3 
18.4 
35.2 
45.4 
74.6 
92.1 
99.8 
100.0 

4.5 

$4S   Oir  mOrV rr r    -r    --    -r    ---    . 

&2 

•40  or  more 

14.0 

f35  OF  Tficr^ 

27.6 

$80  or  more 

41.4 

t25  or  more  .... 

5&5 

120  or  more 

77.4 

$15  or  more 

92.2 

$10  or  more 

98.2 

$5  Of  more 

99.8 

T^HW  tbaTT  $5 

.1 

Not  reported 

1      " 

.1 

a  Not  reported  because  the  record  for  this  family  could  not  be  found. 

Table  XI  shows  that  somewhat  larger  percentages  of  the  pen- 
sioned families  were  getting  larger  pensions  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  (1917)  than  during  the  earlier  period.  Thus,  selecting  several 
different  points  of  comparison,  8.2  per  cent  of  the  families  at  the 
later  period  in  contrast  to  2.7  per  cent  of  the  families  at  the  earlier 
period  received  pensions  of  $45  a  month  or  more ;  27.6  per  cent  at  the 
later  period  in  contrast  to  18.4  per  cent  at  the  earlier  period  received 
pensions  of  $36  or  more ;  58.5  per  cent  at  the  later  period  in  contrast 
to  45.4  per  cent  at  the  earlier  period  received  as  much  as  $26  or  more. 
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As  a  result  of  a  more  detailed  study  that  has  been  made  of  the  212 
families  who  had  been  under  care  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years, 
some  further  data  are  available  showing  the  amount  of  the  pensioD 
grants.  Data  showing  the  total  incomes  of  the  pensioned  f amiilies 
were  also  obtained  from  this  study. 

Tables  XII  and  XIII  show  the  amount  of  the  pension  grants 
originally  made  to  the  families  who  had  been  under  care  for  a  period 
of  two  years  and  the  amount  of  pension  grants  two  years  later.  In 
both  tables  the  pension  grants  are  given,  together  with  the  number  of 
pensioned  children ;  that  is,  children  under  14,  in  the  family. 

Table  XII. — Number  of  families  receiving  pensions  of  specified  amMtnts  at  time 
pension  was  first  granted,  together  with  number  of  children  under  14  years 
of  age. 


Number  of  pemdoned  children  in 
tbo  feottSXy. 

Total. 

Families  reoeiving  pensions  oC  specified  amounts  at  begin- 
ning of  grants. 

Less 
than 

tio 

fio- 

14 

$16- 
19 

S20- 
24 

S25- 
29 

34 

»5- 

39 

$40- 
44 

$46- 

49 

S50 

Total* 

212 

2 

8 

22 

55 

30 

47 

18 

22 

5 

S 

Ichild 

2 

32 

62 

68 

26 
14 

I. 

2 

2 

2  cbiidren 

2 

5' 

1 

2 

11 

2 

17 

19 

2 
2 

3 

Schlldrcn 

— r 

17 
6 

10' 

6 
2 

4children 

— T 

6 
3 

1 

6 
5 

1 

5  children 

^children 

1 

4 

1 

7 fihlidrnn  ,  r . ... 

8  children 

3 

a  Of  the  total,  11  cases  were  found  where  a  child  was  away  from  homo  or  apnroaching  fourteenth  birthday. 
Pension  was  not  granted  for  1  stepchild. 

Table  XIII. — Number  of  families  receiving  pensions  of  specified  amounts  two 
or  more  years  after  pension  was  first  granted,  together  with  number  of  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age. 


Number    of   pen- 

Total. 

Fnmihes  receiving  pens  ions  of  specified  amounts  two  or  moce  years  after  flnt 

grant  of  pension. 

sioned  children  in 
family. 

Less 

than 

$10 

$10- 
14 

$15- 
19 

$20- 
24 

$25- 
29 

$30- 
34 

$3*- 

39 

WO- 
44 

$45- 

49 

$50- 

54 

$55- 

59 

mo 

Total 

212 

8 

10 

28 

68 

21 

37 

22 

12 

3 

2 

1 

Ichild 

11 

49 

74 

57 

13 

5 
2 

1 

6 
1 
2 

2 

8 

4 

1 

! 

2children 

12 
4 

■TS1 

1        7 

! 

3children 

28 

12 

2 

' — 5— Tn 

6 

1 

t 

4children 

5 
1 

17 

1 

1 

5 
1 

3 
2 

2 

1 

Schildren 

— r 

•**••* 

6chlldren 

7  children 

1 

1 

Schildren 

1 
1 

1 

1 

In  both  tables  the  numbers  above  the  zigzag  line  represent  the 
number  of  families  who  were  given  the  maximum  pension  grant. 
Table  XII  shows  that  only  8  families  out  of  212,  or  4  per  cent  of  the 
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total  number,  were  originally  given  maximum  allowances.  After 
two  years  the  pensions  had  been  increased  so  that  20  out  of  the  212, 
or  9  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  were  getting  maximum  allow- 
ances. These  tables  indicate,  as  did  the  comparison  between  Tables 
IX  and  X,  that  pensions  of  maximum  size  are  more  frequently 
granted  than  formerly,  probably  in  order  to  meet  the  increased  cost 
of  living.  In  general,  these  tables  merely  confirm  the  conclusions 
already  drawn  from  Tables  IX  and  X,  that  pensions  of  the  maximum 
amount  are  granted  with  great  caution,  that  the  amount  of  the 
pension  allowance  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  special  needs  of  each 
pensioned  family,  and  that  no  unscientific  '^  flat-rate  '^  allowances 
are  given.  Thus,  Table  XIII  shows  that  67  families  with  4  children 
to  whom  the  maximum  allowance  of  $45  might  be  granted  were 
actually  given  pensions  varying  from  $15  to  $45  and  that  only  2  of 
the  57  families  drew  as  much  as  the  latter  amount. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  these  tables  dealing  with  the 
amount  of  the  pension  grants  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  pension  allowance  is  adequate  to  the  family  needs.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  pension  grants  except  on 
the  basis  of  data  showing  total  incomes  together  with  the  number 
in  the  family.  A  study  of  the  case  records  for  the  212  families  who 
had  been  pensioned  for  at  least  two  years  made  it  possible  to  obtain 
the  necessary  data  for  determining  the  total  income  of  these  families. 
It  must  be  explained,  however,  that  accurate  statistics  of  income  are 
difficult  to  obtain.  For  example,  a  pension  may  be  granted  on  the 
supposition  that  supplementary  contributions  are  to  be  made  by  rela- 
tives or  others;  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  just  how 
much  these  supplementary  contributions  really  are  from  month  to 
month.  Relatives  can  not  always  be  depended  on  to  make  their 
promised  contributions  regularly,  and  the  supervising  officer  does  not 
always  know,  and  does  not  always  record  even  when  she  knows,  the 
precise  amounts  or  the  regularity  of  such  contributions.  Again,  the 
pension  may  be  granted  on  the  supposition  that  the  mother  ought  to 
earn  a  specified  amount.  But  the  earnings  of  women  who  take  in 
washings  or  go  out  for  day  work  are  likely  to  be  irregular,  and  may 
show  a  wide  variation  from  week  to  week.  This  is  true  also  of 
families  in  which  there  are  other  wage  earners.  Children  who  are 
supposed  to  be  regular  contributors  to  the  family  income  are  in 
and  out  of  work,  and  their  earnings  vary  with  their  periods  of  unem- 
ployment and  their  changes  of  jobs.  If  circumstances  lead  to  a  per- 
manent change  in  the  family  income,  the  pension  will  be  altered  by 
the  court;  but  temporary  variations  in  income  are  inevitable  when 
the  entire  income  is  not  provided  by  the  court  pension  and  the  pen- 
sion is  not  altered  from  week  to  week  to  meet  such  changes  in  the 
situation. 


M  AfixixiKraATiox  of  the  aid-to-xothkbs  law. 

ft  mA)r  tie  mkI^  then^  that  tfacK  mre  two  HHIwiiMpg  in  the  way  of 
fUderniiniuf^  the  family  mcome:  (1)  The  income  in  many  families 
in  tuA  ri^ilar,  l/ijt  rariea  from  week  to  week  and  from  month  to 
nufUiU ;  (2;  the  irregular  supplementary  Aaming^  or  contributions 
nrtt  fifft  always  recorded,  eren  if  known^  by  the  sapenrising  oflioer. 
Ill  Mpjte  of  these  difficulties  it  is  beliered  that  as  a  remit  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  total  income  of  the  212  families  who  have  been  under 
care  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer  it  has  been  possible  to  work 
out  with  approximate  accuracy  for  208  of  these  families  the  tottl 
tiriunl  income  for  the  last  month  under  care. 

The  inc/ime  for  a  single  month  has  been  taken,  and  the  moci 
rwient  month  was  selected  for  each  family.  In  many  cases  it  was 
n(!<;essary  to  estimate  the  mother's  earnings  from  entries  made  at 
otlu^r  dates,  such  as  statements  that  the  mother  earns  $3  or  $4  a 
w<M«k  cloing  daywork.  When  such  entries  were  repeated  frequently 
but  nothing  was  said  about  the.  earnings  in  the  particular  month 
undttr  (*()nsidertttion,  it  was  assumed  that  these  earnings  continued 
in  that  month.  The  estimate  of  income  from  relatives  or  other 
muirceM  was  made  in  the  same  way ;  that  is,  if  the  contribution  had 
himi  regular  it  was  assumed  that  the  same  contribution  was  made 
in  this  parti(*ular  month,  even  if  it  was  not  recorded  for  this  month. 
In  goni^rul,  the  minimum  figui*e  has  been  used  in  cases  of  doubt, 
and  the  incomes  given  in  Table  XIV  are  probably  somewhat  below 
tho  amoimtM  the  fiunilies  actually  received.  Another  reason  for 
hotioving  that  tlu'Ht^  incomes  are  slightly  below  the  real  incomes  is 
that  no  attempt  has  l)een  made  to  estimate  the  value  of  what  is 
wuuotinn^s  oalltHl  invisible  relief — ^ice  or  coal  tickets;  gifts  of  food; 
t'lotliing  fn>ni  prtUmtion  officers,  employers,  or  friends;  or  irregular 
gifts  fituu  ivhUivi>s, 

*rhoiv  ivmains  the  further  question  whether  earnings  for  a  single 
months  arbitrarily  ohosiiien,  may  safely  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
iuiH^ni^k  for  tho  r^miaining  n\onths  in  the  year.  The  monthly  incomes 
vary*  \^f  ihuu^w  muoK  more  in  si>me  families  than  in  others.  In  a  few 
fauuhtvs  tho  inw^uo  ohangv>$  §o  often  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  nu\nth  iu  wluoh  the  imx^te  is  like  that  of  any  other  month  for 
>i»v  nuMxihs  or  a  y\>ar.  while  in  i^her  families  one  mtmths  incc^ne  is 
i^v|5uKHrl\  xt^rv  nr.uh  l;ke  the  wxu  Fndoubcedly  for  some  families 
th^v  u\x\\n\o  iw  tht^  nu%;uh  ^Ux^evi  wsis  extraordinarily  high  or  low; 
t^U  ^t  ^>^vlns  i^iN^Kix  U^  thii  for  the  mi;or:tT  the  income  was  not  very 
\h\Knvnf  \u  lJ\o  3^^Uvt^\;  uu\:::h  trv^u  rl.^  ocher  months  of  the  pension 
jv^usv  Mvx>Y\>\xM\  ;fcr,  *;ur,v.>5  lo  w.rk  cut  frvan  the  case  records 
0%\t^  >>v^*  Vn  UA\M,\1^  of  ^■u^^^  t^r.v,:  eii  .r.vy.vyvi  ibe  making  of  so  many 
^\v\\u\Mox  U\x^;.>ai^  of  xViv.;:5s  v^:v^  r,  :>.c  nwr.^  tliat  the  J^«rly  income 
xiux  u^^^  ^-A^;v,;?Jl^  io  ly  **  Avvur*;<  *>  ;>.<  f^^jws  fiw  the* single  month 
\aWu, 
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The  results  of  this  study  of  the  incomes  of  the  212  families  who  had 
been  pensioned  for  two  years  or  more  are  presented  in  Tables  XIV 
and  XV.  For  four  families  the  income  could  not  be  determined  satis- 
factorily, and  the  data  presented  are  for  208  families  only.  The  first 
of  these  two  tables  shows  the  amount  of  the  pension  grant  together 
with  the  total  income,  and  the  second  shows  total  income  together 
with  the  number  of  persons  in  the  family.  A  child  is,  of  course, 
counted  as  a  person,  and  in  general  there  is  only  one  adult  member 
of  the  household,  since  most  of  the  families  represent  a  widowed 
mother  with  children  not  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 

Table  XIV. — Monthly  income  of  pensioned  families  for  which  information  could 

be  securedf  together  ioith  pension  grants. 


Total  monthly  inoome. 

Ktmiber  of  families  having  monthly  pension  of— 

Total. 

15-9 

SlO-14 

SU-19 

120-24 

S25-20 

130-34 

S35-30 

$40-44 

$45-49 

$50-64 

160 

Total 

206 

8 

9 

28 

67 

21 

36 

22 

11 

3 

2 

1 

120-24.99 

3 

5 

14 

24 

38 

27 
81 
10 
19 
11 

14 
3 
2 
3 
4 

2 
3 
4 

1 

1 

3 

11 

11 

10 
8 
3 
7 
5 

3 

25-29.99 

2 
3 
3 
2 

2 
1 
2 
2 
1 

1 

1 
1 

30-34.99 

...... 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

13 

6 
7 
...... 

1 

1 

85-39.99 

7 
4 

1 
5 
1 
1 
2 

1 

40-44.99 

1 

4 

4 
4 

1 
...... 

3 

3 

1 
3 

•••••« 

45-49.99 

1 
1 

50-54.99 

2 

55-69.99 

2 
2 

1 
2 

ao-e4.99 

1 

56-69.99 

70-74.99 

...... 

3 

2 
1 

75-79.99 

80-84.99 

1 
1 
2 

85-89.99 

1 

I 

90-09.99 

a 

Tabub  XY. — Monthly  income  of  pensioned  families  for  which  information  could 

be  securedf  together  with  number  in  family. 


Total  monthly  inoGoae. 

Families  of  specified  nmnber  of  persons. 

Total. 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Total 

208 

21 

57 

50 

34 

20 

6 

9 

1 

1 

$20-24.99 

3 

5 

14 

24 

38 

27 
31 
10 
10 
11 

14 
3 
3 
3 
4 

2 
4 

8 

4 
2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

14 

21 

11 

4 

2S-a9.99 

30-34.99 

4 
4 

12 

11 

14 

6 

6 

3 

1 

35-30.99 

2 
1 

3 

8 

4 
4 
4 

7 
1 
1 

40^44.99 

1 

2 

4 

1 

45-49.90 

50-64.99 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

55-69.99 

60-44.99 

2 

1 

4 
2 

4 
1 

1 

1 
1 

66-69.99 

70-74.99 

76-79.90 

80-84.99 

1 

86-89.99 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

90-99.99 

1 
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Adequacy  of  income  can  not  be  discussed  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
shown  in  Table  Xiy,  since  the  size  of  the  family  is  not  given,  but  the 
table  furnishes  some  additional  information  relating  to  the  pension 
policy  of  the  court.  It  appears  that  pensions  are  granted  to  fami- 
lies whose  income  apparently  place  them  above  the  poorest  wage- 
earning  groups.  Twelve  families,  for  example,  have  incomes  of  $75 
a  month  and  over,  including  the  pensions.  For  these  families  the 
pensions  ranged  from  $5  to  $49.  A  family  with  an  income  of  $70 
had  its  income  increased  to  $75  by  the  grant  of  a  $5  pension.  Two 
families  with  incomes  of  $76  had  their  incomes  increased  to  $90  or 
more  by  pension  grants  of  $15  to  $19  a  month.  Two  families  with  in- 
comes of  $70  had  their  incomes  increased  to  $90  or  more  by  pension 
grants  of  $20  to  $24  a  month.  These  incomes  are  probably  large  be- 
cause they  belong  to  large  families  in  which  there  are  working  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  a  number  of  children  under  14  years  of  age.  In  such 
cases  the  court  evidently  takes  the  position  that  the  entire  burden  of 
supporting  the  dependent  children  should  not  be  placed  upon  the 
children  who  have  just  gone  to  work.  In  any  event  the  table  does 
indicate  that  the  court  has  shown  a  willingness  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing a  decent  standard  of  living,  which,  with  a  large  family,  can  be 
supported  only  on  the  basis  of  a  reasonably  large  monthly  income. 

It  should  be  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  of  the  incomes  are 
very  low.  Thus  3  families  have  an  income  of  less  than  $25,  5  other 
families  have  incomes  of  $25  to  $29,  and,  altogether,  there  are  46 
families  with  incomes  below  $40.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  study 
of  incomes  alone,  without  regard  to  the  number  of  members  in  the 
family,  is  of  little  value.  Table  XY  shows  that  the  large  incomes,  in 
general,  go  with  the  large  families  and  the  small  incomes  with  the 
small  families.  The  maximum  pension  for  a  family  consisting  of  a 
mother  and  two  children  under  14  years  of  age  is  $25.  There  are  two 
families  of  this  size,  however,  and  one  family  of  four,  with  an  income 
of  less  than  $25.  In  these  cases  the  court  apparently  did  not  grant  the 
maximum  pension  because  supplementary  sources  of  income  were  ex- 
pected, although  the  table  indicates  that  they  were  not  forthcoming. 

TESTS  OF  ADEQUACY  OF  PENSION  GRANTS. 

Statements  of  income,  however,  do  not  serve  as  a  measure  of  the 
the  adequacy  of  the  pension  grants  until  some  tests  of  "  adequacy  of 
relief"  or  adequacy  of  income  have  been  accepted.  Such  tests  are, 
of  course,  difficult  to  obtain  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  any 
scientific  tests  are  available.  For  these  Chicago  incomes,  however, 
certain  tests  may  be  applied  with  interesting  if  not  wholly  satis- 
factory results.  The  first  of  these  is  the  relation  between  the  actual 
family  income  and  the  estimated  budget  prepared  by  the  field  super- 
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visor,  and  subjtmtted  to  the  conference  committee  as  a  basis  for  de- 
termining what  the  pension  ought  to  be.  The  field  supervisor  was 
a  trained  dietitian  and  her  budget  estimates  were  prepared  after  a 
study  of  the  composition  of  the  family  and  its  special  needs.  To 
illustrate  the  method  of  making  these  estimates  the  following  budgets 
are  given.  The  sample  budgets  are  copies  of  actual  budgets  sub- 
mitted to  the  conference  committee  by  the  dietitian. 

Budfiret  estimates  as  a  test  of  adequacy  of  relief. 

A  family:  Estimated  budget  and  income. 

The  following  estimated  budget  was  submitted  by  the  field  super- 
visor for  a  Polish  family  consisting  of  a  mother,  aged  25,  and  two 
children,  aged  1  and  4  years.  The  father,  who  had  died  six  months 
before  the  pension  was  granted,  had  been  an  elevator  man  earning 
$11  a  week. 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  A  family. 

Rent $8. 00 

Food 17. 00 

Pnel  and   light 4.00 

Household  supplies 1.75 

Clothing   (family) 5.00 

Care  of  health .  75 

Total 3a  50 

The  mother  in  this  family  was  working  at  the  time  of  application 
earning  $6  a  week  in  a  restaurant.  She  worked  from  2  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  until  11  in  the  evening,  but  her  sister  who  lived  in 
the  same  tenement  took  care  of  the  children  during  the  mother's 
absence  from  home.  The  conference  committee  recommended  that 
the  mother  continue  her  work  and  that  a  pension  of  $13  a  month 
be  given  ($7  for  the  5-year-old  child  and  $6  for  the  2-year-old  child). 
This  pension  was  granted  by  the  court.  The  income  for  this  family, 
therefore,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Mother's  earnings..^ $^.00 

CJonrt  pension 13.00 

Total  income 37.  00 

B:stimated  budget 36.  50 

Surplns .  50 

The  income  for  this  small  family  equaled  almost  exactly  the  esti- 
mated budget  prepared  by  the  dietitian. 

B  family:  Estimated  hvdget  and  income. 

In  the  B  family,  Russian  Jewish,  the  father,  who  died  of  heart 
trouble  six  months  before  the  pension  grant,  had  been  a  presser  in 
a  garment  factory  and  had  earned  about  $8  a  week.    The  family 
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consisted  of  the  mother,  aged  30  years,  and  three  children,  aged  1, 
6,  and  7  years.  The  estimated  budget  for  this  family  submitted  by 
the  field  supervisor  was  as  follows: 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  B  family. 

Rent . $10. 00 

Food 19.50 

Fuel  and  light 4.00 

Household  supplies  and   furnishings 1.75 

Clothing  (family) 4. 75 

Care  of  health 1.00 

Total 41.00 

The  conference  committee  estimated  that  the  mother  in  this  family 
ought  to  earn  $12  a  month.  The  mother,  however,  is  not  working 
now,  but  the  doctor  who  recently  examined  her,  reports  that  she  is 
able  to  work  about  two  days  a  week.  The  committee  recommended  a 
pension  of  $27  a  month,  which  was  granted.  This  pension  is  now 
being  supplemented  by  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society,  which  is 
giving  $8  a  month  and  coal,  and  this  society  has  reported  that  this 
supplementary  allowance  is  to  be  increased  to  $13  a  month. 

The  relation  between  the  estimated  budget,  the  pension  grant,  and 
income  in  this  family  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Court  pension $27.00 

Jewish  Home  Finding  Society «8.00 

Present  income  (plus  coal) 35.00 

Estimated  budget 41. 00 

Present  deficit 3. 00 

That  is,  there  is  a  present  deficit,  but  when  the  Jewish  Home  Find- 
ing Society  raises  its  allowance  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  $2.  It  is  to 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  present  income  is  more  adequate  than  the 
former  income  from  the  father's  wages. 

C  famUy:  Estimated  hvdget  and  income. 

The  C  family  was  granted  a  pension  in  December,  1916.  This 
family  included  the  mother,  aged  31  years,  three  children,  aged  8, 10, 
and  11  years,  and  the  father,  32  years  old,  who  was  in  the  third  stage 
of  tuberculosis,  incapacitated  for  work  and  living  in  a  sanitarium. 
The  father  and  the  mother  were  both  bom  in  Poland  but  had  been  in 
this  country  29  years.  The  father  had  been  a  finisher  and  had  earned 
$16  a  week  when  he  was  able  to  work.  The  budget  for  this  family  in- 
cluded extra  diet,  for  the  mother  was  found  to  have  tuberculosis  in  the 
second  stage,  and  the  two  younger  children  had  had  tuberculosis,  al- 

*  In  addition,  the  society  contributed  coal ;  estimated  value,  $8. 
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though  it  was  quiescent  at  the  time  the  pension  was  granted.  The 
budget  estimates  which  follow  are  the  original  budget  and  a  later 
budget  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  increased  cost  of  living. 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  C  family. 


Rent 

Food  (extra  diet) 

Fuel  and  light 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 

Clothing  (family) 

Care  of  health 

Total 


Estimated 

budget  on 

wfiich 

pension 

was 
granted. 


New  esti- 
mate. 


51.50 


The  conference  committee  recommended  a  pension  of  $35  a  month, 
the  maximum  pension  allowed  by  law  for  a  family  with  three  chil- 
dren, and  the  committee  also  recommended  that  the  family  be 
granted  "  county  supplies  "  (the  rations  given  by  the  outdoor  relief 
department).  The  pension  grant  of  $35  was  allowed  by  the  court, 
but  the  county  agent  refused  the  request  for  county  supplies  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  against  the  rules  of  the  county  agent's  office  to 
supplement  pensions  when  the  family  is  receiving  the  maximum  pen- 
sion allowed  by  law.  The  mother  at  the  time  of  application  for  the 
pension  was  working  in  a  phonograph  office,  earning  $6  a  week,  but 
she  is  not  able  to  work  now.  The  present  situation  of  this  family 
is  as  follows: 

Income:  Pension  grant $35.00 

First  estimated  budget 45.50 

Later  estimated  budget 51.50 

Income  deficit 10.50  or  16.50 

D  family:  Eatahlished  budget  and  income. 

The  D  family  consists  of  the  mother,  aged  33  years,  and  three 
children,  aged  8,  10,  and  13  years.  Both  parents  were  born  in 
Ireland  and  had  been  in  this  country  13  years  before  the  father's 
death.  The  father  died  of  tuberculosis  about  eight  years  before 
the  pension  was  granted.  The  mother  was  in  a  State  hospital  for 
the  insane  for  a  time  but  has  recovered.  She  has  tuberculosis  of  the 
knee*  however,  and  the  knee  is  in  a  cast.    She  also  has  tuberculosis 
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of  the  lungs,  arrested.    The  three  children  all  have  glandular  tuber- 
culosis.   The  budget  estimates  for  this  family  were  as  follows : 


Estimated  monthly  budget:  D  family. 


Newesti- 


Rent  (estimated) 

Food  (extra  diet) 

Fuel  and  light 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 

Clothing  (family) 

Care  of  health 

Total 


$10.00 
24.00 
4.75 
L75 
6.00 
LOO 

47.50 


The  mother  of  this  family  was  unable  to  work,  and  the  conference 
committee  recommended  the  maximum  pension  for  a  family  of  three 
children,  $35  a  month.  The  present  monthly  income  of  this  family 
is  as  follows: 

Income:  Court  pension $35.00 

First  estimated  budget 44.50 

Later  estimated  budget 47. 50 

Income  deficit 9. 50  or    12.  50 

Since  the  maximum  pension  for  this  family  can  not  be  more  than 
$35  (that  is,  $15  for  the  first  child  and  $10  for  each  of  the  other  two 
children),  the  supervisor  of  the  pension  department  is  asking  aid 
from  other  charitable  sources  in  order  to  bring  the  income  up  to  the 
budget  estimate,  but  she  has  no  assurance  as  yet  of  any  regular  sup- 
plementary allowance  although  the  church  is  paying  the  moving 
expenses  and  the  first  month's  rent  at  the  new  address. 

E  family:  Estimated  budget  and  income. 

The  E  family  is  typical  of  the  families  in  which  there  are  several 
wage  earners.  This  family  consists  of  the  mother,  aged  43  years, 
and  four  children,  aged  11, 13,  16,  and  18  years.  The  father  died  of 
tuberculosis  in  August,  1916,  and  the  family  was  granted  a  pension 
in  September,  1916.  The  father  was  American  and  the  mother  Ger- 
man born.  The  father  had  been  a  piano  finisher,  earning  $16  a  week. 
The  estimated  budgets  were  as  follows : 
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Estimated  monthly  budget:  E  family. 


Rent 

Food  (extra  diet) 

Fuel  and  light 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 

Clothing  (family) 

Clothing  (working  child) 

Spending  money  (working  child) . . . 

Car  fare 

Care  of  health 

Total 


Badeeton 
whlctt  pen- 
sion was 
granted. 


New  esti- 
mate. 


70.50 


The  conference  committee  recommended  a  pension  of  $18  a  month 
for  this  family  since  the  mother,  although  she  was  reported  not  very 
well  was  working  and  earning  about  $10  a  month,  and  the  two  older 
children  were  working.  The  present  monthly  income  for  this  family 
may  be  stated  as  follows: 

Mother's  earnings $10. 00 

Boy,  18  years  of  age,  contribution  of  three-fourths  of  his 

wages 24.00 

Boy,  16  years  of  age,  contribution  of  three-fourths  of  his 

wages 14.  00 

Court   pension • 18.00 

Total   income 66. 00 

Estimated  budget *  65.00 

Surplus  Income 1. 00 

F  farmly:  Estimated  budoet  and  income. 

The  F  family  consists  of  the  mother,  aged  37  years,  and  seven  chil- 
dren, aged  4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14,  and  17  years.  The  father  who  was  born  in 
Germany  but  who  had  been  in  this  country  24  years  died  of  heart  dis- 
ease in  September,  1916.  The  family  applied  for  a  pension  the  same 
month  and  the  pension  was  granted  in  October,  1916.  The^'f  ather  had 
been  a  machinist,  earning  $21  a  week,  and  had  no  insurance.  The 
estimated  budget  for  the  F  family  was  as  follows : 
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Estimated  monthly  budget:  F  family. 

Rent J $10. 00 

Food 88.00 

Fuel  and  light 5.00 

Household  supplies  and  fumishinc^ 2. 75 

Clothing    (family) 7.25 

Clothing  (working  child) 2.50 

Spending  money 1.00 

Oar  fare 2. 50 

Care  of  health 2.00 

Total 71.00 

The  mother  in  this  family  has  not  been  working  and  is  not  work- 
ing now.  The  little  14-year-old  girl  has  not  yet  gone  to  work,  but 
her  future  earnings  were  considered  a  part  of  the  family  income  by 
the  conference  committee.   The  present  monthly  income  is  as  follows: 

Pension   grant $35.00 

Girl  of  16  contribution  three-fourths  of  wages 18. 00 

Total  present  income 53. 00 

Estimated  wages  to  be  contributed  by  14-year-old  girl 12. 00 

Budget 71.00 

Present  budget  deficit 18. 00 

Future  budget  deficit 6. 00 

G  family:  Estimated  "budget  and  income. 

The  G  family  is  a  colored  family,  consisting  of  the  mother,  aged 
31,  and  four  children,  aged  8,  10,  11,  and  13  years.  The  father  had 
been  a  coal  miner,  and  earned  from  $60  to  $60  a  month  until  he 
became  ill  with  tuberculosis.  He  died  in  February,  1913,  and  the 
family  got  $100  insurance  from  the  miners'  union.  The  family  had 
not  then  been  residents  of  Cook  County  long  enough  to  be  eligible 
for  a  pension.  The  pension  was  ultimately  granted,  however,  in 
January,  1917.  The  following  budget  estimate  for  this  family  was 
submitted  to  the  conference  committee: 

Estimated  monthly  budget:  O  family. 

Rent  (estimated) $12.00 

Pood 2a  50 

Fuel  and  light 4.00 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 2.25 

Clothing    (family) 7.00 

Care  of  health 1.25 

Total 50.00 

The  mother  in  this  family  is  not  well,  but  she  does  day  work  and 
earns  about  $5  or  $6  a  week.   The  conference  committee  recommended 
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a  pension  of  $28  a  month,  which  was  granted  by  the  court    The 
present  income  of  the  family  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Mother's  earnings $22.00 

Court  pension 28. 00 

Total   Income 50. 00 

Estimated  budget 50. 00 

No  surplus  or  deficit. 

H  family:  Estimated  hvdget  and  income. 

The  H  family,  Russian  Jewish,  includes  the  father,  who  is  incapaci- 
tated by  acute  articular  rheumatism ;  the  mother,  aged  34 ;  and  five 
children,  aged  2,  6,  8,  11,  and  14  years.  The  father  had  been  a 
peddler,  earning  about  $15  a  week.  The  estimated  budget  which  was 
submitted  for  this  family  includes  provision  for  the  father,  who  is 
living  at  home  as  a  member  of  the  family. 

EMtimated  monthly  budget:  H  famUy, 

Rent  and  heat $16.00 

Food 32.50 

Fuel  and  light 2.00 

Household  supplies  and  furnishings 2.25 

Clothing  (family) 9.00 

Care  of  health 1. 75 

Total 63.50 

The  mother  sews  and  earns  about  $3  a  week.  The  estimated  in- 
come for  this  family  is  as  follows : 

Mother's  earnings $12.00 

Court  pension 50.00 

Total  Income 62. 00 

Estimated  budget 63. 50 

Income   deficit 1.50 

The  pension  was  reduced  on  November  13,  1916,  from  $50  to  $40, 
when  the  eldest  child  became  14  years  of  age.  The  boy  has  remained 
in  school  to  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade,  February  1, 1917.  There 
has  been,  therefore,  for  the  two  months  of  November  and  December 
an  income  deficit  of  $11.50  a  month,  which  will  continue  until  work 
is  found  for  the  boy. 

These  sample  budgets  show  the  method  used  by  the  Chicago  court 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  pension  grant.  The  budgets  given 
are  for  large  families  with  more  than  one  wage  earner,  and  for  small 
families  in  which  there  is  no  one,  not  even  the  mother,  able  to  work 
No  conclusions  can  be  based  on  these  sample  budgets,  since  only  a  small 
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number  are  given.  Table  XVI  has,  therefore,  been  prepared  show- 
ing, for  all  of  the  212  families  for  whom  the  information  oould  be 
obtained  from  the  records,^^  the  size  of  the  surplus  or  deficit  after 
income  and  estimated  budget  had  been  compared. 

Table  XVI. — Deficits  and  surpluses  of  income  over  last  budget  for  fanUUes  for 

which  information  oould  be  secured. 


Total  number. 


None 

Less  than  II 

tl  but  less  than  f2 .. . 
|2butle88than$3... 
S3  but  less  than  $4... 
94  butless  than  $6 . . . 
$5  but  less  than  $6 ..  ■ 
16  butless  than  $7 . . . 
$7  butless  than  18. . . 
$8  butless  than  19 . . . 
f9but  less  than  SIO.. 
$10  but  less  than  S15. 
SlSorover 


Amount. 


Deficit. 


116 


11 

11 

16 

13 

10 

8 

0 

3 

5 

7 

17 

7 


Families. 


Surplus. 


83 


9 

3 

11 

u*i 

1 1 

3 
4 

10 
10 


Evea 


A  study  of  Table  XVI  shows  that  116  families^  or  56.6  per  cent 
of  the  whole  number  for  whom  the  information  was  obtained,  had 
incomes  below  the  budget  estimate  prepared  by  the  dietitian.  But 
for  the  great  majority  of  these  families  the  deficits  were  very  small 
as  the  following  summary  shows : 

Deficits  of^  Families 

Less  than  $5 60 

$5  but  less  than  $10 32 

$10  or  more 24 

The  60  families  with  deficits  of  less  than  $5  may  be  disregarded, 
since  inaccuracies  in  estimating  income  may  easily  account  for  a 
small  deficit.  There  remain  32  families  with  deficits  of  $6  but  less 
than  $10  a  month,  and  24  families  with  deficits  of  $10  or  more 
That  is,  56  families,  or  27.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  have 
deficits  of  $5  or  more  per  month.  These  deficits  may  be  explained  as 
due  to  one  of  the  following  reasons:  (1)  Temporary  circumstances, 
such  as  the  failure  of  children  of  working  age  to  secure  work,  or 
temporary  loss  of  work  by  the  mother  or  some  other  wage-earning 
member  of  the  family;  (2)  the  provision  of  the  law  which  fixes  the 
maximum  pension  at  $15  for  a  single  child  and  $10  a  month  for  each 
subsequent  pensioned  child  in  the  family  (this  means  that  very  small 
families  in  which  the  mother  is  so  ill  or  so  incompetent  that  she  can 

**  For  seven  of  the  212  famUles  no  report  as  to  the  relation  between  budget  and 
could  be  obtained  from  the  records. 
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make  no  contribution  to  the  income  may  be  left  with  only  $15  or  $25 
a  month  as  the  sole  income;  some  method  of  supplementing  such 
an  income  will  probably  be  found  later  by  the  supervising  probation 
officer,  but  temporarily  the  family  may  be  inadequately  provided 
for) ;  (3)  the  provision  of  the  law  fixing  the  maximum  limit  of  the 
pension  granted  at  $60  a  month.  As  the  limit  to  the  allowance  per 
child  may  lead  to  an  inadeqnete  income  for  small  families  so  the 
limit  to  the  allowance  per  family  may  mean  an  inadequate  allowance 
for  very  large  families.  If  a  family  with  six  or  eight  small  chil- 
dren, for  example,  has  been  in  a  tubercular  condition  so  that  extra 
diet  is  needed  for  several  members  of  the  family,  the  $60  a  month 
maximum  pension,  generous  as  it  may  sound,  must  be  in  xdequate 
according  to  the  standards  set  by  the  careful  estimates  of  the  court 
dietitian,  unless  supplementary  sources  of  income  are  available. 

A  farther  explanation  of  the  deficits  may  possibly  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  invisible  relief  already  referred  to  has  not 
been  estimated  in  making  up  the  income  totals. 

In  discussing  the  adequacy  of  pension  grants  or  the  adequacy  of 
any  other  form  of  relief,  it  is,  however,  necessary  to  remember  that 
we  have  no  way  of  applying  a  test  of  adequacy,  such  as  the  dietitian^s 
standard,  to  the  incomes  of  families  outside  of  the  pension  depart- 
ment. That  is,  before  any  judgment  can  be  passed  upon*  the  fact  that 
27  per  cent  of  the  families  fall  approximately  $6  or  $10  short  of  what 
an  expert  dietitian  calls  an  adequate  income,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
compare  this  percentage  with  the  percentage  of  independent  wage 
earners'  families  whose  incomes  fall  below  a  similar  standard  or  with 
the  percentage  of  families  supported  by  other  forms  of  relief  who 
fall  short  by  a  similar  test.  Unfortunately  such  a  comparison  can 
not  be  made;  and  ¥rithout  such  a  standard  of  comparison  it  can  only 
*e  said  that  while  a  certain  percentage  of  pensioned  families  may  not 
yet  have  adequate  incomes,  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
nonpensioned  families  in  the  community  in  the  same  position. 

Some  comment  should  be  made  on  the  number  of  families  who  have 
incomes  affording  a  surplus  according  to  the  dietitian's  standard. 
The  following  summary  shows  that  most  of  these  surpluses  were  very 
small  • 

Surpluses  of—  FamUles. 

Less  than  $5 38 

$5  but  less  than  $10 25 

$10  or  more 20 

'  Like  the  small  deficits,  the  small  surpluses  may  be  disregarded 
since  they  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  inaccuracies  in  estimating 
income. 

3471*— 21 6 
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The  families  with  the  large  surpluses  are,  in  general,  families 
whose  income  is  precarious  because  the  help  of  relatives,  or  of  some 
other  supplementary  source,  is  believed  to  be  uncertain,  or  they  are 
families  whose  pensions  are  being  supplemented  by  the  Jewish  Home 
Finding  Society. 

Comparison  between  present  mnd  past  incomes. 

A  second  test  of  adequacy  of  income  that  might  be  used  is  a  com- 
parison between  the  present  income  of  the  pensioned  families  and 
the  income  of  these  same  families  when  the  husbands  and  fathers 
were  alive.  Although  our  American  relief  authorities  have  long 
since  rejected  the  old  poor-law  doctrine  that  the  condition  of  the 
family  maintained  by  an  allowance  from  public  funds  must  be  "  less 
eligible"  than  the  condition  of  the  independent  or  self-sustaining 
family,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  the  standard  of  relief  for  families 
supported  from  public  funds  will  be  kept  within  at  least  measurable 
distance  of  the  wage  levels,  not  of  the  lowest  independent  wage 
earner,  but  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  wage  earners  in  the  country. 

A  definite  test  of  the  relation  of  pension  incomes  to  the  incomes  of 
the  families  supported  by  independent  wage  earners  is  furnished  by 
Table  XYII  which  compares  for  the  180  families  for  whom  the  data 
were  available  the  father's  monthly  wages  and  the  income  of  the 
families  after  they  Were  put  on  the  pension  roll. 

Table  XYII. — Present  montJUy  income  of  penHoned  famiUei  for  which  infor- 
mation toas  reported,  together  toith  the  previous  wages  of  the  father. 
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Some  comment  is  needed  on  the  data  relating  to  the  father's  wages. 
The  only  record  of  the  father's  occupation  and  earnings  is  the  moth- 
er's statement  to  the  probation  officer,  which  is  usually  entered  on  the 
case  record.  In  32  out  of  212  cases  the  officer  either  did  not  ascertain 
or  did  not  record  the  father's  wages,  and  Table  XVII,  therefore, 
relates  only  to  180  families.  There  is,  of  course,  some  question  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  given  by  the  mother.  Some  women 
may  give  the  father's  usual  earnings  or  wages  and  others  his  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  earnings.  Some  may  have  overstated  earnings 
and  others  may  have  understated.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  father's 
last  occupation  and  wages  may  have  been  given  even  when  the  man 
may  have  been  obliged  by  illness  to  give  up  his  usual  occupation  for 
light  work.  In  such  cases,  of  course,  the  normal  earnings  of  the 
father  do  not  appear.  On  the  other  hand,  many  women  gave  only 
the  daily  rate  of  wages,  and  in  trades  in  which  employment  is  ir- 
regular the  monthly  earnings  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  daily 
rate  without  any  allowance  for  unemployment  represent  an  over- 
estimate. On  the  whole  the  data  relating  to  the  father's  wages  may 
be  said  to  represent  a  maximum  estimate,  since  no  allowance  is  made 
for  irregularity  in  income  due  to  unemployment.  The  present  in- 
comes are  much  less  irregular  than  the  old  incomes,  as  they  are  based 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  on  an  absolutely  regular  allowance  from  the 
court. 

A  study  of  Table  XVII  shows  that  13  families  (those  just  under 
the  upper  zigzag  line)  have  a  present  income  equal  to  the  income 
represented  by  the  monthly  wages  of  the  father  when  he  was  alive 
and  at  work.  It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  present  in- 
come for  these  families  represents  a  larger  income  per  person,  even 
when  the  income  is  nominally  the  same,  than  in  the  father's  lifetime, 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  The  pension  income  is  more  regular  and  not 
subject  to  the  irregularities  due  to  unemployment;  (2)  the  father's 
wage  supported  an  able-bodied  workingman  in  addition  to  the  other 
members  of  the  family.  The  cost  of  supporting  the  wage-earning 
father  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  but  the  monthly  cost  of  his  food,  cloth- 
ing, lunches,  car  fare,  and  tobacco,  for  example,  could  not  be  cov- 
ered for  most  men  by  an  allowance  of  $10  or  $15  a  week.  Taking 
the  lower  or  $10  estimate,  the  two  heavy  zigzag  lines  in  Table  XVII 
have  been  so  drawn  as  to  include  between  them  all  the  families  whose 
present  income  equals  the  former  nominal  income  from  the  husband's 
wage,  together  with  all  the  families  whose  present  income  is  $5  or 
$10  less  than  the  old  nominal  value. 

On  the  basis  of  this  division  into  groups,  the  families  may  be 
classified  as  follows :  Fifty-three  families  were  above  the  upper  zig- 
zag line  and  have  a  larger  present  income  than  that  represented  by 
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the  father's  nominal  montiily  wages;  53  other  families  (those  between 
the  two  zigzag  lines)  have  a  present  income  which  either  exactly 
equals  the  old  nominal  inoHne  or  is  not  more  than  $10  less  than 
the  old  nominal  income ;  that  is,  106  families,  or  59  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  seem  to  be  distinctly  better  off  as  to  the  inccxne 
than  during  the  fatlier's  lifetime,  if  adequate  allowance  is  made  for 
the  fact  that  the  present  income  is  more  regular  and  is  not  charged 
with  the  support  of  the  wage-earning  man.  There  remain  74  fami- 
lies below  the  lower  zigzag  line  who  now  have  an  income  that  is 
nominally  $10  or  more  than  $10  below  the  income  represented  by 
the  father's  wages.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  45  of  these 
families  had  during  the  father's  lifetime  a  nominal  wage  of  $65  a 
month  or  more,  which  is,  of  course,  above  the  maximum  pension 
grant  allowed  by  law.  In  10  of  these  families  the  father's  nominal 
wage  was  $100  a  month  or  more,  and  it  appears  that  these  high 
nominal  wages  were  reported  chiefly  by  women  whose  husbands 
were  skilled  members  of  the  building  trades.  They  were  reported 
at  high  daily  rates,  but  it  would  be  true,  of  course,  that  these 
high  rates  were  earned  very  irregularly.  Statistics  of  income  there- 
fore  seem  to  indicate  tliat  however  inadequate  the  pension  incomes 
may  be,  if  measured  by  ideal  standards  they  nevertheless  measure 
up  satisfactorily  to  the  standard  of  wages  in  the  groups  of  the 
conmiunity  to  which  these  families  belong. 

Comparison  between  pnblic  and  private  relief. 

A  third  test  that  may  be  applied  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 
pension  grants  is  a  comparison  between  the  amount  of  relief  given 
in  this  way  by  the  court  and  the  amount  of  relief  given  by  the 
largest  private  relief  agency  in  the  same  community.  A  study  was 
made  of  the  172  families  who  were  dropped  from  the  p>ension  roll  in 
July,  1913,  because  of  the  change  in  technical  requirements  for  eligi- 
bility prescribed  by  the  new  law.  Many  of  these  familes  became 
charges  upon  private  charity;  and  in  the  section*''  in  which  the 
study  of  these  172  families  will  be  found  data  are  given  showing  the 
amount  of  the  former  court  pension  and  the  amount  of  relief  given 
by  the  private  charitable  agency  to  the  same  families. 

Without  anticipating  the  discussion  in  these  later  sections,  it  may 
be  said  here  that  55  out  of  69  families  received  smaller  allowance 
after  they  became  a  charge  on  private  charity;  and  those  families 
who  lost  little  or  nothing  by  the  transfer  from  a  public  to  a  private 
agency  were  the  families  getting  the  smaller  pensions  of  $30  or  less. 
Out  of  18  families  getting  large  pensions,  from  $40  to  $50,  only  1 
got  as  much  after  the  change.  That  is,  these  families  transferred 
from  the  court  to  a  good  private  relief  society  lost  a  considerable 

»  See  pp.  95  et  seq. 
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percentage  of  their  income  by  the  transfer.  Nor  did  it  appear  that 
this  change  was  made  because  any  new  sources  of  income  had  been 
discovered.  In  most  cases  the  mother  was  working  more  days  than 
when  she  had  the  pension  grant. 

Scientific  tests  of  what  constitutes  adequate  relief  are  slowly  and 
with  difficulty  being  developed  by  our  relief  societies.  It  is  prob- 
ably true  that  until  the  great  majority  of  independent  wage  earners 
have  incomes  that  are  adequate,-  relief  will  never  be  really  ade* 
quate.  The  point  that  must  be  emphasized  is  that  the  pensions 
of  the  Chicago  court,  whether  really  adequate  or  not,  appear 
to  give  the  pensioned  families  larger  incomes  than  they  enjoyed 
when  they  were  supported  by  the  husband  and  father  if  allowance 
is  made  for  the  fact  that  there  is  no  adult  male  wage  earner  to  be 
supported  out  of  the  weekly  pension  income,  and  that  the  pension 
allowance  is  absolutely  regular  and  subject  to  no  hazards  such  as 
unemployment.  Further  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  standard 
of  relief  maintained  by  the  court  is  more  nearly  adequate  than  that 
maintained  for  families  who  are  being  supported  by  one  of  the  best  of 
the  private  relief  societies  in  the  same  community. 

THE  SUPPLEMENTING  OF  PENSIONS  BY  PRIVATE  AGENCIES. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  work  of  private  relief  societies 
know  that  no  test  of  what  constitutes  adequate  relief  has  as  yet  been 
agreed  upon.  Judged  by  the  income  standards  of  those  families  be- 
fore the  wage  earner's  death,  the  court  pensions  are  as  adequate  as 
the  father's  wage.  It  must,  of  course,  be  recognized  that,  judged  not 
by  our  present  wage  standards  but  by  reasonable  standards  of  what 
is  necessary  to  maintain  physical  and  mental  efficiency,  the  court  pen- 
sions must  be  inadequate. 

"  Originally  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  seems  to  have  thought  of 
the  pension  as  a  supplementary  income  merely.  The  mother's  in- 
come, he  said,  should  be  supplemented  with  sufficient  public  funds. 
But  the  families  asking  for  pension  are  many  of  them  families  with- 
out any  income  at  all,  save  the  precarious  earnings  of  the  mother,  and 
in  many  cases  the  mother  is  in  poor  health  and  handicapped  by  the 
care  of  small  children,  so  that  she  really  has  no  earning  capacity  at 
aU. 

There  is  another  method  of  supplementing  the  family  income — 
through  supplementary  grants  of  aid  by  other  charitable  organi- 
zations. In  Chicago  the  two  most  important  relief  agencies  have 
taken  opposite  positions  on  this  question.  The  Jewish  societies  and 
the  United  Charities  of  Chicago  both  turned  over  to  the  court  to  be 
pensioned  a  considerable  number  of  families  whom  they  had  been  as- 
sisting before  the  court's  allowance  was  made.    There  was  a  definite 
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question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  assistance  would  be  continued 
for  families  whose  pension  income  they  thought  inadequate.  The 
united  charities  took  the  position  that  the  welfare  of  the  family  de- 
manded the  reduction  to  a  minimum  of  agencies  dealing  with  the 
family;  that  the  court  in  estimating  the  allowance  and  in  making 
grants  should  assume  entire  responsibility  for  all  the  charitable  aid 
given  the  family — for  all  the  income  other  than  such  as  came  from 
family  earnings  and  from  relatives. 

The  Jewish  charities,  on  the  contrary,  took  the  position  that  ade- 
quacy of  relief  or  of  income  must  be  sought  by  every  practicable 
method.  If  the  court's  allowance,  together  with  the  family's  other 
income,  did  not  prove  sufficient  the  society  would  contribute  the 
amount  necessary  to  bring  the  family  income  up  to  an  estimated 
minimum.  This  organization  also  took  the  position  that  a  Jewish 
mother  should  remain  in  her  home  and  should  not  go  out  to  woi^ 
Therefore  whenever,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  court,  the 
estimated  income  includes  not  only  the  pension  allowance  but  also 
a  definite  sum  expected  to  be  contributed  from  the  mother's  earnings, 
the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  makes  a  contribution  not  less  than 
the  amount  the  mother  is  expected  to  earn. 

Data  showing  the  extent  to  which  pensions  are  known  to  be  sup- 
plemented are  available  for  the  212  families  that  have  been  under 
the  care  of  the  court  for  a  period  of  two  years  or  longer.  Sixty-one 
of  these  families  received  assistance  so  regularly  that  they  might  be 
said  to  be  receiving  supplementary  pensions,  and  60  others  had  re- 
ceived some  relief  during  the  period  they  had  been  under  the  court's 
care.  Table  XVIII  shows  the  supplementary  sources  of  income  for 
the  61  families  whose  pension  had  been  regularly  supplemented. 

Tabt^  XVIII. — Supplementary  sources  of  aid  for  61  pensioned  families. 


Source  of  aid. 


Total. 


Relatives 

Jewish  aid  society  or  Jewish  Homo  Finding  Society 

Chorches 

Scholarship  committee 

County  outdoor  relief 

More  than  one  source  a 


Number. 


Gl 


27 

ao 

5 
S 
1 

5 


a  Includes  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  and  a  friendly  visitor;  church,  relatives,  and  county  outdoor 
relief;  relatives  and  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society;  relatives  and  a  lodge;  relatives  and  church. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  considerable  number  of  those  receiving  reg- 
ular supplementary  assistance  were  being  helped  by  relatives.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  families  included  in  this  group  are 
only  those  receiving  definite  sums  from  their  relatives  regularly 
each  month,  either  as  a  result  of  a  county  court  prosecution  or  by  a 
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voluntary  agreement.  Many  other  pensioned  families — in  fact,  the 
majority  of  the  families  cared  for  by  the  court — receive  some  help 
from  relatives,  such  as  irregular  gifts  of  clothing  and  food. 

The  supplementary  aid  given  by  the  scholarship  committee  is  in 
the  form  of  a  pension  for  a  child  who  has  reached  the  legal  working 
age  of  14  years  and  can  no  longer  be  pensioned  by  the  court,  but  who 
is  too  delicate  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  or  too  promising  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  into  unskilled  work.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  county  agent  has  refused  to  grant  county  supplies  to  pen- 
sioned families.  The  one  family  receiving  supplementary  aid  of  this 
kind  is,  of  course,  a  rare  exception. 

Table  XIX  shows  the  kind  of  assistance  received  by  60  other  fam- 
ilies who  had  had  definite  supplementary  relief  after  they  came  under 
the  care  of  the  court. 

Tablb  XIX. — SQuree  and  nature  of  supplementary  relief  received  by  60  other 

pensioned  families. 


Sooree  of  relief. 


Total. 


Hospital 

Employer 

County  affont 

Scholarship 

IiidiTidiiais.  dubs,  etc 

School  Chflareu's  Aid  Society  and  churches. 

United  charities , 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

Others 


Families  receiving  spedfled 
supplementuy  renef. 


Total. 


60 


1 
4 

30 
4 

8 
10 
8 
2 
3 


Regular. 


11 


1 
4 

2 

2 


Tempo- 
rary. 


40 


1 
4 

a  10 


2 


6 

as 

AS 

2 
1 


a  Kmnber  includes  those  also  having  had  other  outside  aid  in  addition  to  that  indicated.  "  Others"  in- 
dodos  such  organisations  as  the  Voluiiieersof  Amerlea,  the  Woman's  CathoUo  League,  and  the  Waitresses' 
Union. 


REJECTED  OR  DISMISSED  APPUCATIONS.<^ 

Rejecting  or  dismissing  applications  is  a  very  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  pension  or  aid-to-mothers  department  of  the  court; 
and  if  the  work  of  the  department  is  to  be  understood  it  is  quite  as  nec- 
essary to  study  the  rejected  applications  as  those  accepted.  A  woman 
who  is  found,  upon  preliminary  questioning,  to  be  plainly  ineligible 
to  a  pension  is  not  allowed  to  file  her  application.  If  she  is  destitute 
and  ineligible  for  a  pension,  she  is  told  that  she  must  apply  to  some 
relief  agency  and  is  told  where  to  go.  If  it  is  not  clear  that  an  appli- 
cant  is  ineligible,  the  application  is  filed,  the  court  officer  investigates, 
and  the  committee,  on  the  basis  of  this  investigation,  recommends  that 
the  application  be  granted  or  dismissed.  In  some  cases,  where  the 
home  is  clearly  unfit,  not  only  is  the  application  dismissed  but  also  a 
petition  is  filed  in  order  to  have  the  children  declared  dependent 
under  the  section  of  the  juvenile-court  law  which  authorizes  the  court 
to  remove  children  from  the  custody  of  unfit  parents.  If  this  drastic 
remedy  is  not  taken  the  cooperation  of  some  other  disciplinary 
agency  may  be  sought. 

Valuable  data  relating  to  rejected  applications  are  available  for  the 
period  from  August  1,  1913,  to  March  1,  1915.^^  During  this  period 
532  families  with  more  than  1,400  children  applied  for  pensions  and 
had  their  applications  "  dismissed."  During  the  same  period  226  new 
pensions  were  granted.  That  is,  there  were  more  than  two  applicants 
rejected  to  every  new  pensioner  placed  on  the  roll  during  this  period 
of  19  months.  Table  XX  shows  the  marital  status  of  the  rejected  or 
dismissed  applicants : 

Table  XX. — Marital  status  of  women  whose  pension  applications  were  di«- 
missed  during  the  period  Aug.  i,  191S,  to  Mar.  i,  1915. 


Marital  status. 


Total. 


Widows 

Husbands  living  but  incapacitated. 

Deserted  or  divorced  women 

Unmarried  mothers 


Dismissed 
applicants. 


532 


450 

57 

14 

1 


Percent 
dlstributioD- 


loao 


11« 

2.6 

.2 


<*  This  section  of  the  report  was  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  Bussell  Wright. 
^  This  material  was  furnished  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  who  made  the  compUattoii  as 
a  part  of  a  survey  of  the  work  of  their  department. 
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This  table  shows  that  the  great  majority  of  the  applicants  refused 
are  widows.  Included  with  the  460  women  classified  as  widows,  how- 
ever, are  11  women  who  were  tmable  to  prove  that  they  had  ever 
been  married.  The  number  of  applications  from  deserted  or  divorced 
women  is  very  small,  because  it  is  not  the  practice  of  the  court  to 
allow  women  to  file  applications  if  they  are  obviously  ineligible,  and 
both  of  these  classes  of  women  are  ineligible  under  the  present  law. 

A  study  of  the  reasons  given  for  rejecting  these  532  applications 
shows  the  great  care  with  which  pensioned  families  are  selected.  In 
general,  the  secretary  of  the  case  committee  uses  one  of  several  set 
phrases  in  recording  the  reason  for  dismissing  the  case.  For  the  532 
families  who  were  refused  pensions  during  this  period,  there  were  23 
such  phrases  used,  of  which  the  most  frequently  repeated  were  "  In- 
come sufficient,"  "  Should  be  self-supporting,"  and  "  Relatives  able." 
These  various  phrases  may,  however,  be  dassified  into  five  large 
groups. 

The  first  group  includes  the  families  who  were  refused  pensions 
because  they  were  technically  ineligible  under  the  law,  without  re- 
gard to  the  mother's  need  for  regular  assistance  or  her  fitness  for 
maintaining  a  home.  The  second  group  includes  those  women  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  could  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
set  in  that  section  of  the  law  which  declares  that  the  mother  must 
be  a  person  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  fit  to  have  the  care 
of  the  children  for  whom  the  allowances  are  granted.  The  third 
group  of  families  includes  those  for  whom  a  pension  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  to  save  the  children  from  institutional  care  or 
from  parental  neglect.  The  fourth  group  includes  those  for  whom 
the  court,  generally  because  of  obstacles  put  in  its  way  by  the  women 
themselves,  found  it  impossible  to  complete  the  necessary  investiga- 
tion to  prove  the  right  to  a  pension  under  the  law.  Finally,  the  fifth 
group  of  women  withdrew  their  applications  so  that  their  eligibility 
was  not  passed  upon  by  the  committee.  Table  XXI  shows  the  num- 
ber of  women  included  in  each  of  these  five  groups : 

Table  XXI. — Reasons  for  rejecting  applications  of  5S2  "  dismissed  c<Me«." 


Reason  for  rejection  of  application. 


Total. 


Oronp     I.  Pension  not  needed 

n.  TeoihnicaUy  ineligible 

ni.  Xnellgible  because  of  onfltness  of  mother. 

TV,  Impossible  to  establish  eligibility 

".  Application  withdrawn 


Number. 


532 


208 
08 
39 
49 

053 


•Lodaded  in  group  V  is  the  case  of  one  mother  who  died  before  investigation  was  complete  and  one 
"mother'"  who  proved  to  be  the  grandmother. 
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This  table  shows  that  more  than  half  of  the  rejected  cases  belonged 
in  Group  I  and  were  dismissed  because,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
the  committee  decided  that  the  family  did  not  need  a  pension. 
Further  information  about  this  group  of  applicants  was  sought  from 
the  case  records  in  order  to  determine  what  circumstances  rendered 
the  pension  unnecessary.  Table  XXII  shows  the  more  specific 
reasons  for  rejecting  these  293  applications : 

Table  XXII. — Reasons  for  rejecting  applicants  in  Group  /,  "  Penskms  not 

needed," 


Reason  for  rejection  of  application. 


Percent 
distribation. 


Total 

Relatives  able  to  support 

Income  sufficient , 

Family  should  be  self  supporting 

Money  on  hand , 

Need  only  temporary , 


This  table  shows  that  34.5  per  cent  were  rejected  because  they 
were  found  to  have  relatives  able  to  help  them.  It  must  be  assumed 
that  these  relatives  were  either  legally  liable  to  render  assistance 
or  that  they  were  willing  to  assist,  since  it  is  the  practice  of  the 
court  to  grant  pensions  to  families  with  relatives  able  to  help  when 
the  relatives  can  not  be  compelled  or  persuaded  to  assist.  It  may 
be  assumed,  therefore,  that  in  these  cases  where  a  pension  was 
refused  because  of  relatives'  ability  to  help,  really  substantial  assist- 
ance could  be  counted  on.  Thirty  of  the  families  were  living  with 
relatives  at  the  time  they  applied  for  a  pulsion;  19  families  were 
actually  being  helped  by  relatives ;  7  had  relatives  boarding  in  their 
homes,  possibly  giving  some  help  in  addition  to  paying  board.  The 
relatives  of  7  other  families  agreed  to  assume  the  burden  of  their 
support,  or  enough  of  it  to  enable  the  family  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  life.  For  6  families  relatives  were  found  .who  were 
liable  under  the  law,  and  these  were  to  be  forced  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  For  about  30  families  we  have  no  further  information 
bearing  on  this  question.  In  two  cases  only  did  there  seem  to  be 
evidence  that  the  help  of  relatives  was  not  likely  to  be  a  dependable 
source  of  income.  One  was  the  case  of  a  mother  who  put  three 
of  her  four  children  in  institutions  and  found  a  boarding  place  for 
herself  and  her  baby,  and  the  other  was  the  case  of  a  family  that  was 
being  supported  by  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society. 

A  further  analysis  was  made  of  two  other  groups  in  Table  XXII. 
These  are  the  families  whose  applications  were  dismissed  because 
the  committee  thought  that  their  incomes  were  already  sufficient  and 
the  families  who,  according  to  the  committee,  "ought  to  be  self- 
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?apporting."  This  further  study  showed  that  in  a  considerable 
number  of  these  families  the  income  was  so  small  that  they  could 
only  be  independent  with  the  help  of  relatives,  so  that  the  group  of 
those  dismissed  because  relatives  were  able  to  help  is  even  larger 
than  it  appears  to  be.  In  Table  XXIII  the  families  rejected  because 
of  sufficient  income  are  classified  by  income  groups  and  by  the  num- 
ber in  the  family. 


Table  XXIII. — Size  of  family  and  income  of  families  dismisted  hecanse  "  income 

was  sufflcienV 


»» 


Families  with  specified  monthly  income. 

Nnmber  in  family. 

Total. 

Und«r 
130. 

$ao- 

939.90 

$40- 

$49.99 

$S0- 

$69.99 

$70  and 
over. 

N.R. 

Total 

90 

3 

13 

8 

38 

25 

8 

2 •. 

6 
13 
19 
10 
37 

a 

2 

4 
6 

1 
1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

19 

3 

4 

2 

1 
1 

4 

8 

11 

15 

4 

2 

6 

1 

fl  and  ov**" 

1 

The  only  family  in  this  table  that  appears  to  offer  a  serious 
problem  is  the  family  of  six,  with  an  income  of  less  than  $80  a  month. 
Further  inquiry  showed,  however,  that  the  family  had  relatives  able 
to  help  them  and  liable  for  their  support.  This  family  was,  of  course, 
really  dismissed  because  the  relatives  were  able  to  assist,  but  the 
reason  given  was  income  sufficient.  The  other  two  families  with 
income  of  less  than  $30  were  families  of  only  one  child,  and  the  court 
always  considers  that  the  mother  of  an  only  child  should  be  self- 
supporting  if  she  is  physically  able  to  work.  With  these  exceptions 
and  that  of  the  two  families  with  more  than  four  members  who  have 
incomes  of  less  than  $40,  the  income  of  the  family  appears,  if  not 
adequate,  at  least  not  obviously  insufficient  for  the  family  needs. 
It  should  be  pointed  out,  too,  that  the  income  figures  are,  of  course, 
not  precise  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  too  small. 

In  determining  the  need  for  a  county  pension  the  source  of  the 
family  income  is  as  important  as  the  amount  of  the  income.  It  was 
found  that  in  8  families  the  widowed  mother  herself  contributed  more 
than  $50  of  the  monthly  income,  in  24  others  she  contributed  between 
$30  and  $50,  while  in  17  she  contributed  anywhere  from  $15  to  $29, 
and  in  16  less  than  $15.  In  22  families  she  contributed  nothing  at 
all,  and^for  3  families  we  have  no  information.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  more  is  not  known  about  those  women  who  were  contributing 
large  amounts  to  the  family  income,  for  with  women's  wages  at  the 
present  level  there  are  very  few  untrained  women  who  can  earn  $30 
a  month  without  neglecting  their  homes  and  injuring  their  own 
health. 
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Of  the  46  families  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  ought  to  be  self- 
supportiug,  18  were  families  in  which  there  was  only  one  child  under 
14.  Of  these,  4  were  families  in  which  there  were  older  children  to 
help  the  mother  support  the  younger  child ;  and  14  were  families  in 
which  the  whole  burden  fell  on  the  mother.  As  has  been  said  before, 
it  is  only  when  the  mother  is  unable  to  work  that  the  court  considers 
her  unable  to  support  one  child ;  and,  of  course,  with  older  brothers 
or  sisters  it  is  clearer  that  the  family  should  support  itself.  The 
wisdom  of  such  a  ruling  may,  of  course,  be  questioried,  but  there  are 
no  facts  available  to  show  whether  or  not  it  worked  a  real  hardship 
on  these  families. 

Leaving  the  families  who  were  refused  pensions  because  they  were 
thought  to  be  able  with  available  assistance  to  support  themselves, 
the  next  largest  group  of  dismissed  cases  includes  those  who  were 
technically  ineligible  for  pension  grants  imder  the  provisions  of 
the  pension  law.  The  specific  ground  of  ineligibility  is  shown  in 
Table  XXIV. 

Table  XXIV. — Families  ineligible  for  technical  reasons. 


Reason  for  Ineligibility. 


Total 

Kother  not  a  citiEen , 

Mother  a  property  owner 

Husband  not  Incapacitated. 
Mother  deserted  or  divorced . 
Family  nonresident. 


Families. 


9S 


34 


12 


As  soon  as  the  court  investigation  reveals  a  technical  disqualifica- 
tion for  a  pension,  the  case  is  dismissed  and  no  further  information 
about  the  family  is  obtained.  It  is  true  of  course  that  not  all  those 
dismissed  for  technical  reasons  would  have  been  granted  pensions 
even  if  the  eligibility  provisions  had  been  less  rigid.  Of  the  34 
women  who  were  refused  pensions  because  of  noncitizenship,  there 
were  16  who  were  evidently  in  need  of  this  form  of  relief  as  they  were 
being  cared  for  by  private  charity ;  but  there  were  10  others  who  did 
not  need  a  pension,  either  because  they  were  able  to  support  them- 
selves, had  relatives  able  to  help  them,  or  were  expecting  money 
from  other  sources,  such  as  the  settlement  of  damage  suits,  etc.  Of 
seven  women  in  this  group  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  facts  given  in 
the  table.  About  the  other  groups  of  those  excluded  for  technical  in- 
eligibility we  have  even  less  information,  but  such  as  we  hav*  points 
in  the  same  direction.  There  are*  some  in  each  group  who  needed 
regular  assistance  to  keep  the  homes  together  and  there  are  others 
who  would  not  have  been  given  a  pension  even  if  the  particular  pro- 
vision of  the  law  which  excluded  them  had  been  inapplicable. 
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A  closely  related  group  includes  the  lamilies  unable  to  prove  their 
eligibility — families  who  would  not  or  could  not  furnish  the  facts 
required  before  a  committee  decision  could  be  reached.  Table  XXV 
shows  the  more  detailed  reason  found  in  the  case  record  for  the  re- 
jection of  these  applications. 

Table  XXV. — Fa/tnilies  umxtble  to  prove  eligibilUy. 


Reason  for  ineligibility. 


Total , 

Mother  reAiaed  to  cooperate. 

Mother  unable  to  prove  marriage 

Unsatlsfactorv  aoeoant  of  expenditure  of  money . 
Could  not  be  located. 


Families. 


40 


18 

13 

0 

9 


In  the  words  of  the  case  record^  18  of  these  mothers  who  were  ap- 
plicants refused  to  cooperate.  This  may  of  course  mean  a  number  of 
things.  For  example,  a  woman  refuses  to  cooperate  when  she  says 
that  she  is  too  sick  to  work  but  will  not  go  to  the  doctor  for  examina- 
tion; or  when  she  will  not  give  such  necessary  information  as  the 
names  and  addresses  of  relatives,  place  of  her  marriage,  or  the  dates 
of  birth  of  the  children.  Not  infrequently  a  woman  is  placed  in  the 
group  of  refusing  to  cooperate  when  she  insists  upon  taking  men 
to  room  in  her  home,  because  the  court  quite  rightly  considers  this  a 
dangerous  practice  for  the  widow  with  young  children. 

In  other  words,  a  refusal  to  cooperate  is  not  used  to  cover  that  more 
or  less  subtle  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  mother  which  resents  sug- 
gestions and  insists  on  independence,  but  rather  refers  to  some  very 
definite  refusal  by  which  she  makes  it  impossible  to  establish  eligi- 
bility or  insists  upon  continuing  some  practice  which  the  court  can 
not  sanction.  For  8  of  the  18  families  the  records  show  the  exact 
point  at  which  cooperation  ceased.  In  4  cases  the  father  had  tuber- 
culosis and  refused  to  leave  the  home ;  2  women  refused  to  give  up 
their  lodgers;  1  woman  was  unwilling  to  prosecute  relatives  liable 
for  her  support ;  and  the  other,  contrary  to  the  court's  advice,  refused 
to  take  part-time  work. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  the  other  groups  in  Table  XXV. 
Thirteen  women  were  unable  to  prove  their  marriage  to  the  father 
of  the  children.  The  oflScers  of  the  court  are  very  resourceful  in  find- 
ing records  of  marriage  when  such  a  record  exists,  and  the  court  has 
been  very  liberal  in  the  kind  of  proof  allowed — two  witnesses,  for 
example,  are  accepted  as  proof  of  a  common-law  marriage.  It  seems 
more  than  likely  therefore  that  most  of  these  13  women  had  not  been 
married.  In  this  case  they  really  belonged  to  the  class  of  those 
considered  unfit  morally,  but  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  committee 
considered  only  2  of  them  to  be  so  unfit  to  maintain  a  home  that  steps 
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were  taken  to  break  up  the  family.  In  these  cases  the  women  were 
considered  immoral  and  were  referred  to  the  complaint  department 
of  the  court  for  treatment. 

Niiie  women  were  not  able  to  convince  the  court  that  they  were 
without  money.  Their  cases  were  dismissed  because  of  an  unsatis- 
factory account  of  expenditure  of  money,  and  one  woman  because 
she.  made  false  statements  about  her  expenditures.  Here  again  the 
phrase  alone  does  not  convey  the  whole  situation,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  read  a  good  deal  into  it  to  understand  just  why  the  court  refused 
a  pension.  Pensions  are  not  refused  on  this  ground  unless  a  family 
is  known  to  have  had  money  and  unless  there  are  indications  that 
the  money  is  not  exhausted.  It  does  not  mean  that  a  woman  who 
had  $500  three  years  ago  will  not  be  granted  a  pension  unless  she 
can  account  for  it  up  to  the  last  dollar.  Much  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  given  the  untruthful  woman.  A  iSingle  false  statement  or 
even  several  imtruths  would  not  cause  a  woman  to  lose  her  chance 
of  a  pension  if  she  evidently  needed  help.  A  woman  who  is  refused 
a  pension  because  of  her  untruthfulness  has  told  so  many  different 
and  irreconcilable  stories  that  the  court  is  unable  to  accept  her  state- 
ments and  can  not,  therefore,  obtain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
family  is  eligible  for  a  pension.  The  nine  families  who  could  not 
be  located  had  either  given  false  addresses  or  had  moved  without 
notifying  the  court  of  the  change  of  address,  so  that  in  any  case  the 
family  could  not  be  found  by  the  officer  assigned  to  investigate. 

Another  group  of  families  in  Table  XXI  (group  III)  includes 
the  39  women  whose  applications  for  pensions  were  dismissed  be- 
cause the  mother  was  not,  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  mentally, 
morally,  and  physically  fit  to  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  chil- 
dren. Of  these  mothers  30  were  refused  pensions  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  morally  unfit.  The  other  9  mothers  in  this  group  were 
refused  pensions  because  they  were  physically  or  mentally  incapable 
of  caring  for  their  children — 3  of  these  were  tubercular  and  were 
sent  to  the  county  infirmary  at  Oak  Forest;  1  was  suffering  from 
"nerves,"  and  the  home  had  already  been  broken  up;  and  1  was 
feeble-minded  and  was  referred  to  the  probation  department  of  the 
court.  In  the  other  4  cases  the  nature  of  the  mother's  infirmity  can 
not  be  ascertained  from  the  records,  in  1  of  them  it  is  not  possible 
to  find  out  what  became  of  the  family.  Three  of  these  families  were 
left  in  the  care  of  private  agencies  or  of  "benevolent  individuals." 
The  reasons  for  this  policy  may  be  questioned  on  the  ground  that  if 
a  mother  is  physically  and  mentally  incapable  of  maintaining  a  home 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  court  and  with  an  income  that 
is  steady  and  comparatively  high,  she  would  be  no  more  capable  of 
maintaining  it  under  less  rigid  supervision  and  with  the  small« 
allowance  of  the  private  organization. 
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Of  the  30  mothers  whose  petitions  were  dismissed  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  morally  "unfit,"  7  were  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
.children;  and  of  the  23  other  women  whom  the  court  regarded  as 
morally  unfit  15  were  referred  by  the  aid-to-mothers  department 
to  other  departments  of  the  court,  in  the  belief  that  the  mother  should 
not  be  allowed  the  care  and  custody  of  the  children  unless  she  could 
be  made  to  change  her  way  of  living.  The  officers  from  the  pension 
department  themselves  filed  dependent  petitions  for  the  children 
from  2  families;  from  2  other  families  the  children  were  sent  to  live 
with  the  grandparents  who  had  good  homes  for  them ;  the  children 
of  1  mother  were  left  in  the  institutions  in  which  they  had  been 
placed,  and  those  of  another  woman  were  sent  immediately  to  insti- 
tutions.  In  other  words,  in  21  of  the  23  cases  where  the  mother  was 
considered  morally  unfit  to  have  a  pension,  the  pension  department 
took  steps  to  protect  the  children.  Why  this  was  not  done  in  the 
other  two  cases  does  not  appear  in  the  material  available. 
,  The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
allowed,  with  one  exception,  to  keep  their  families  without  inter- 
ference from  the  court,  and  four  of  them  were  referred  to  the  united 
charities  for  the  assistance  which  the  court  could  not  give  them 
under  the  current  interpretation  of  the  law. 

There  are  two  opposing  views  of  the  court  ruling  that  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  no  matter  how  long  ago  the  child  was  born, 
shall  be  considered  morally  unfit  under  the  law  and,  therefore,  in- 
eligible for  a, pension.  That  such  mothers  are  refused  pensions  is 
considered  most  unfair  by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  court.  As  one 
of  them  said  of  a  certain  woman  for  whom  she  had  tried  in  vain  to 
get  a  pension:  "That  woman  was  a  good  woman  and  she  needed  a 
pension.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to  punish  her  all  her  life  for  the 
sins  of  her  youth."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there 
are  other  suitable  ways  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  woman  and 
her  children,  and  that  so  long  as  there  are  private  charitable  organi- 
zations willing  to  assist  such  families^  the  court  is  unquestionably 
pursuing  a  wise  and  safe  policy  in  holding  the  mother  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child  technically  disqualified  for  this  form  of  public  aid. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 

clear  cases  of  ineligibility  and  of  unfitness,  there  are  doubtful  cases 

arising  from  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  fitness. 

Such  a  case  as  the  following  illustrates  the  room  for  doubt  and  for 

difference  in  policy  between  the  probation  staff  and  the  court : 

A  mother  whose  pension  was  stayed  in  June,  1913,  because  she 
was  an  alien,  reapplied  when  the  law  was  changed  in  1915,  and  she 
liecame  once  more  eligible.  The  officer  under  whom  the  woman  had 
previously  been  on  probation,  though  assigned  to  another  district  in 
1915,  was  assigned  to  reinvestigation.  Iti)vas  found  that  one  child 
in  the  family  was  subnormal,  one  boy  was  truant,  and  that  the 
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mother  drank.  The  committee  decided  that  the  woman's  fitness  to 
care  for  the  children  was  doubtful.  The  officer  was  directed  to 
bring  the  children  to  court  on  dependent  petitions.  These  were  dis- 
missed bv  the  judge  who  was  sitting  temporarily  in  the  absence  of 
the  regular  juvenue-court  judge,  with  the  reconmiendation  that  the 
woman  be  pensioned.  The  case  committee  again  discussed  the  situa- 
tion. A  pension  was  finally  recommended  and  was  granted  in  court 
upon  the  return  of  the  regular  juvenile-court  judge.  The  extent  to 
which  the  court  can  risk  assuming  the  care  of  such  family  groups 
will  depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  amount  of  time  and  the 
degree  of  skill  whicn  the  probation  staff  can  bring  to  bear  upon  ihe 
family  situation. 

Little  if  any  comment  is  needed  with  regard  to  the  other  groups 
of  dismissed  cases.  Fifty-one  women  either  asked  to  have  their 
applications  withdrawn  or  became  ineligible  for  county  funds  be- 
fore the  investigation  had  been  completed.  Six  remarried  and  their 
husbands  would  supposedly  support  the  children;  3  moved  out  of 
the  county ;  and  the  other  42  withdrew  their  applications.  Informa- 
tion is  available  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  25  of  th^ 
42  applicants — 8  women  planned  to  make  another  attempt  to  supi>ort 
themselves  and  their  children,  6  decided  to  rely  on  the  help  of  rela- 
tives, 2  planned  to  leave  the  State,  2  preferred  to  take  boarders,  1 
expected  settlement  of  a  damage  suit,  1  decided  that  she  preferred 
to  put  her  children  in  an  institution,  while  5  seem  to  have  Avithdrawn 
their  petitions  when  they  found  that  the  court  would  undoubtedly 
consider  their  income  sufficient. 

Table  XXII  showed  that  50  women  were  refused  pensions  because 
they  had  money  at  the  time  of  their  application.  They  might  be 
placed  in  the  group  of  women  who  were  technically  ineligible.  The 
court  ruling  is  that  possession  of  more  than  $50  shall  disqualify.  The 
amounts  of  money  possessed  by  these  rejected  applicants  is  not  given. 
Many  of  them  would  of  course  become  eligible  later  when  the  money 
had  been  used. 

Six  families  were  found  to  be  only  in  temporary  need.  In  4  of 
these  cases  the  distress  was  caused  by  unemployment,  and  work  was 
found  for  the  person  needing  it,  or  the  family  was  referred  to  the 
united  charities  for  emergency  relief. 

There  are  certain  other  facts  about  the  rejected  families  that  throw 
light  on  the  work  of  the  department.  Of  the  532  dismissed  families, 
126,  or  24  per  cent,  had  applied  for  funds  at  an  earlier  date.  Most  of 
them  had  been  refused  upon  their  first  application,  but  8  had  actually 
had  funds  at  an  earlier  period  and  had  then  been  dropped  from  the 
pension  roll.  Of  these  8  reapplications  5  at  this  time  were  refused  be- 
cause they  either  were  or  should  be  self-supporting,  1  woman  refused 
to  cooperate,  1  woman  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  1  was  thought 
to  be  morally  unfit.  It  is  not  clear  whether  these  last  2  had  deterior- 
ated since  the  stay  of  their 'first  pension  or  whether  their  later  rejec- 
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tion  indicated  that  the  court  set  a  higher  standard  of  what  could  be 
accepted  as  a  fit  home. 

On  the  whole  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  study  of  the  dismissed 
cases  shows  the  care  with  which  the  court  chooses  the  families  that 
are  placed  on  the  pension  roll,  and  its  scrupulous  adherence  to  the 
legal  requirements  as  to  eligibility,'' 

*■  Throagh  the  kindness  of  tlie  head  of  the  eld-to-mothers  department  of  the  court,  the 
following  data  were  obtained  showing  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of  1,248  applications 
that  were  dismissed  when  the  law  was  new  and  procedure  not  well  standardized.  The 
foUowing  data,  while  not  Taluable  as  throwing  light  upon  present  methods  of  administer- 
ing the  law,  are  of  interest  because  they  show  the  large  number  of  unsuitable  applicants 
that  flocked  to  the  court  soon  after  the  passage  of  the  law.  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  reasons  given  in  the  following  Ust  are  not  all  equally  satisfactory.  *'Sef erred 
to  the  United  Charities  '*  or  to  any  other  agency  does  not  explain  why  the  applicant  was 
considered  unsuitable  for  a  court  pension.  The  data  are  submitted,  however,  because 
they  are  believed  to  be  Interesting,  even  in  the  unsatisfactory  form  in  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  present  them. 

jeeuom/or  rejedUm  0/ 1^48  appUeaOoiu  for  pentkmt  between  July  1,  19tl,  and  Nmernber  90,  Wt. 


ReasoDS  for  rejeotlon. 


Applications 
rejected. 


Income  snificient. 

Family  had  momev  cr  interest  in  property . 

Hnsband  alive  ana  able  to  support 

Belatlves  able  to  support 


330 

171 
90 


Referred  to  relief  societies 

Referred  to  county  court  or  court  of  domestic  relatians. 

Referred  to  other  agendas .*. 

Only  1  child  under  14 

No  child  under  14 

Parents  dead  or  Insane 

AppUoatioci  ttfOD.  grandmother  or  aunt 


124 
13 
20 
63 
18 
9 
B 


en 


Unfit  parents  or  homes 

No  established  home 

Illegtdinate  child  in  family . 

Unmarried  mothers , 

No  proof  of  marriage 


63 
21 
19 

4 
2 


251 


Nooresldeints 

Family  could  not  be  Ibund 

Mother  remarried 

Mother  refused  information 

Mother  preferred  county  supplies 

Mother  preferred  children  in  institutiaDS. 


21 
44 

7 
4 
3 
2 


100 


Api^loatians  withdrawn. 
Miscellaneous  reasons — 
Reasons  unknown 


81 


114 

3 

16 


Total. 


133 
.1188 


Attention  should  be  called  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  published  reports  of 
the  chief  probation  ofilcer  contain  statistics  of  the  number  of  cases  dismissed  by  the 
court.  This  is,  however,  very  different  from  the  number  of  cases  dismissed  by  the  con- 
ference committee.  Cases  dismissed  in  court  represent  only  the  cases  about  which  there 
has  not  been  entire  agreement  in  the  conference  committee  or  cases  in  which  the  Judge 
fails  to  approve  the  decision  of  the  committee.  For  example,  during  the  year  ending 
Dec.  1  1916,  41  cases  were  dismissed  in  court.  The  total  number  of  cases  dismissed  by 
the  committee  during  this  period  is  not  given,  but  during  the  nine  months  from  Mar.  1, 
1916,  to  Dec.  1,  1916,  the  report  shows  that  818  applications  were  refused.  The  report 
shows  tlie  following  reasons  for  rejecting  the  41  cases  that  were  dismissed  in  court : 
Aliens,  10;  money  in  bank,  8;  income  sufBcient,  8;  full  amount  given  to  one  child,  6; 
mother  withdrew,  2 ;  refused  to  cooperate,  4 ;  no  appearance,  8 ;  no  proof  of  marriage,  2 ; 
marriage  not  legal,  2 ;  over  age,  1 ;  total,  41. 
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FAMILIES  ON  THE  COOK  COUNTY  (CHICAGO)  PENSION 

ROLL  DURING  THE  YEAR  1917. 

An  account  has  been  given  of  the  methods  used  in  administering 
the  pension  law  in  the  juvenile  court  of  Cook  County.  Following 
this  discussion  of  methods  of  administration,  it  is  important  to  know 
the  results  of  the  policies  that  have  been  described  in  the  number  of 
pensioned  mothers  and  children  and  certain  other  facts  about  the 
families  who  have  been  placed  on  the  pension  rolL  These  facts  have 
been  obtained  from  a  study  of  the  pension  records  of  the  families  on 
the  roll  during  any  part  of  the  year  1917. 

In  January,  1917,  778  families  were  on  the  so-called  pension  roll 
drawing  allowances  under  the  aid-to-mothers  law ;  and  during  the 
year  188  other  families  were  added,  making  a  total  of  966.  Seventy- 
three  of  these  families  had  had  pensions  at  an  earlier  date,  and  had 
been  dropped  from  the  pension  roll,  and  then  restored.  This  stay 
of  pension  had  been  due  in  most  cases  to  the  change  in  the  law  in 
1913  making  citizenship  a  requirement  of  eligibility,  and  the  return 
of  these  families  to  the  pension  roll  had  been  made  possible  by  the 
amendment  to  the  law  of  1915. 

It  is  of  interest,  too,  that  182  of  these  families  had  made  unsuccess- 
ful applications  for  pensions  at  an  earlier  date  and  had  later  re- 
applied and  been  placed  on  the  pension  list.  The  reason  for  accept- 
ing them  on  a  second  application  was,  in  most  cases,  that  the  families 
had  become  eligible  in  the  intervening  period  because  of  some  change 
in  circumstances;  for  example,  they  no  longer  had  money,  the  re- 
quired period  of  residence  had  been  completed,  or  proof  had  been 
found  of  certain  facts  necessary  to  establish  eligibility. 

Table  XXVT  shows  the  length  of  time  the  778  families  who  were 
on  the  pension  roll  in  January,  1917,  had  been  under  the  care  of  the 
court. 

Table  XXVI. — Tim^  on  pension  roll  of  fanUUeB  on  the  pension  roll  January,  1911. 


Tlmo  on  pooaiaii  rolL 


Total 

Less  than  6  months 

0  months  and  less  than  1  year 

1  year  and  less  than  1  \  years . 
if  years  and  less  than  2  years. 
2years  and  less  th  an  2j|  years. 
2^ y  ears  and  less  than  3  years. 
8 years  and  less  than  4  years.. . 

4  years  and  less  than  5  years. . 

5  years  to  5}  years 

Not  reported 

32 


Families  on 

penaionroiL 

Number. 

PereenC 

distziliattaD. 

778 

loaa 

170 

3LI 

166 

91J 

137 

17.1 

68 

8.: 

45 

h.9 

47 

6.0 

99 

7.4 

79 

10.2 

6 

.8 

1 

.1 
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The  change  in  the  pension  law  in  1915  by  which  alien  women  were 
made  eligible  to  pensions,  substantially  increased  the  number  of  pen- 
sioned families.  This  increase  is  reflected  in  Table  XXVI,  which 
shows  that  a  large  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  pensioned  families 
had  been  on  the  pension  roll  for  relatively  short  periods.  Thus  21.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  families  had  been  pensioned  for  less 
than  six  months,  and  21.3  per  cent  had  been  pensioned  for  periods 
varying  from  six  months  to  one  year.  That  is,  43.1  per  cent  had 
been  on  the  pension  roll  for  less  than  one  year.  Another  17.6  per 
cent  had  been  on  the  roll  for  less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  Taking  the 
numbers  cumulatively,  60.7  per  cent  of  all  the  families  had  been  pen- 
sioned for  less  than  a  year  and  a  half.  Only  6  of  the  families  pen- 
sioned during  the  first  6  months  after  July  1,  1911,  when  the  first 
pension  law  went  into  effect,  were  still  on  the  pension  roll.  The 
families  cared  for  during  the  year  represent  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  pensioned  children.  Table  XXVII  shows  the  number  of 
pensioned  children  in  each  family  and  the  total  number  of  pensioned 
children. 

Table  XXVII. — Number  of  pensioned  children  in  each  famUy  toith  total  number 

of  children  on  pension  roU  in  1917. 


Number  of  pensioned  children  In  fiunily. 


Total  a 


Oiie<dii]d 

TwocdiUdren. . 
Three  diildren. 
Four  children.. 
Five  children.. 
Six  children.... 
Sevan  diUdren. 
Bi^tchttdren. 


Number  of 
ftmiilies. 


Total 

number  of 

pensioned 

children. 


3,256 


31 
464 
915 
904 
580 
234 
91 
56 


a  Omitting  1  family  lor  which  the  record  was  missing. 

The  3^55  pensioned  children  are,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  chil- 
dren under  14  years  of  age.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that 
the  court  is  very  reluctant  to  pension  any  child  of  working  age,  and 
such  pensions  are  granted  only  for  children  who  are  reported  by  ex- 
amining physicians  as  physically  unfit  to  go  to  work.  There  are  a 
few  families  in  which  the  child  is  enabled  to  remain  in  school  after 
the  fourteenth  birthday  has  been  reached  because  the  probation  offi- 
cer has  obtained  a  scholarship  stipend  from  the  scholarship  commit- 
tee. In  general,  however,  children  in  pensioned  families  have  their 
pensions  stayed  by  court  order  on  the  day  they  reach  the  age  of  14, 
when  the  officer  finds  work  for  them  or  sends  them  to  the  vocational 
bureau,  supported  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education,  for  advice 
pr  a$$istance  in  finding  work. 
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In  many  of  these  pensioned  families  there  are,  in  addition  to  the 
pensioned  children,  other  children  in  the  family  who  are  at  work 
and  contributing  to  the  family  support  Table  XXVIII  shows  the 
total  number  of  children  over  14  years  of  age  in  the  pensioned 
families. 

Table  XXVIII. — Number  of  familieg  on  pension  roll  in  1917  having  specifijed 

number  of  children  over  H  years  of  age. 


Pensioned  familieft. 

Nnmbtf  of  children  over  14  years  of  Age  in  ftonlly . 

Number. 

Perooit 
distributioiL 

Total 

966 

loao 

No  diildren  over  14 

619 
309 
107 
29 
1 
al 

64.1 

One  child  over  14 

2Lft 

i*wo  chiMrf^n  c^wr  14 

11.1 

Three  children  over  14 

3.0 

Four  children  over  14 

.1 

Not  reported 

.1 

<B  Not  reported  because  the  record  for  this  family  could  not  be  found. 

This  table  shows  that  in  the  great  majority  of  these  families — 
64.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  number — ^there  are  no  children  old  enough 
to  go  to  work.  In  these  families,  of  course,  the  mother  is  the  only 
possible  wage  earner.  In  209  families — ^21.6  per  cent— one  child  has 
reached  the  legal  age  of  14;  and  it  is  the  court  rule  in  such  cases 
that  the  child  must  begin  to  share  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
family.  In  only  14.2  per  cent  of  the  families  was  there  more  than 
one  child  of  legal  working  age. 

Certain  facts  relating  to  the  nationality,  marital  state,  age  of  the 
father  at  time  of  death,  and  cause  of  death,  amount  of  insurance 
left,  and  some  other  facts  of  interest  about  the  pensioned  families 
will  be  presented  in  a  series  of  tables.  Table  XXIX  shows  the 
nationality  of  the  families  on  the  pension  roll  in  the  year  1917. 

Table  XXIX. — Nationality  of  966  families  on  pension  roll  in  1917. 


Nationality  of  families  on  pension  roll  in  1917. 


FamiliflB. 


Total. 


American. 


966 


32S 


White.. 
Colored. 


Foreign  bom. 


63S 


Polish... 
German. 
Italian... 
Russian. 
Irish 


Soandinavian 

Austro-Hungorian 

Slavic  ( miscellaneous) . 

Lithuanian 

English  and  Scotch. . . 

Greek 

Dutch , 

Canadian 

Other 


14B 

m 

91 
73 

71 
40 

St 
«3 
M 
U 

S 

s 
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Ib  this  table  the  natioiiality  represents  the  country  of  birth  of  the 
husband.  The  wife  and  the  husband  were  usually  of  the  same  na- 
tionality, but  when  different  the  nationality  of  the  husband  has  been 
taken.  Information  as  to  nationality  is  supplied  by  the  mother's 
statements  to  the  investigating  officers.  No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  relate  the  number  of  families  in  each  group  to  the  number  of  each 
nationality  in  the  population  at  large,  since  the  question  of  precisely 
which  families  are  placed  on  the  pension  roll  is  determined  by  such 
questions  as  length  of  residence  in  the  country  and  in  the  county, 
number  of  children  under  and  over  14  years  of  age,  ability  of  rela- 
tives to  assist,  and  other  conditions  that  can  not  be  related  to  the 
census  returns  of  nationality. 

The  present  law  provides  that  families  are  eligible  for  a  pension 
only  after  a  residence,  of  three  years  in  the  county.  Table  XXX 
shows  the  length  of  time  the  families  pensioned  in  1917  had  resided 
in  Cook  County  at  the  time  they  made  application  for  pensions.  For 
17  families  there  was  no  report  as  to  length  of  time  of  residence. 

Table  XXX. — Kumher  of  families  m?Ao  had  resided  in  Cook  County  for  specified 

periods  of  time  on  application  for  pensions. 


Length  of  residence  In  county. 


Total. 


Less  than  3  years 

3  years  but  less  than  10. 


10  years  and  over. 


10  years  but  less  than  20. 

90  years  and  over 

Life 


Not  reported. 


Number 

of 
families. 


(MM 


14 
207 

728 


364 

232 
142 

17 


This  table  shows  that  the  mothers'  pension  system  did  not  immedi- 
ately attract  a  large  number  of  indigent  families  to  Cook  County,  or 
if  such  families  came,  it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  granted  pensions. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  pensioned  families  had  lived  in  the  county  for 
periods  of  from  10  to  20  years  or  longer.  Taking  the  nimibers  cumu- 
latively, it  appears  that  728  families,  or  75  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber, had  resided  here  for  10  years  or  longer.  It  will  be  noted  that 
14  families  had  been  here  less  than  the  3  years  now  required  for 
eligibility.  These  families  were  pensioned  under  the  old  law;  and 
after  the  new  requirement  of  residence  had  been  established  they 
had  become  eligible  and  were  therefore  not  removed  from  the  pension 
roll.  The  table,  it  will  be  noted,  gives  the  period  of  residence  at  the 
time  of  application.  A  few  of  the  families  completed  the  three-year 
period  of  residence  before  the  pension  was  granted. 

More  interesting  questions  relating  to  the  families  under  care  are 
those  which  throw  light  on  the  current  pension  policy  of  the  court. 
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It  ftff\n*iirn  from  thin  table  that  the  vast  majority,  89.4  per  cent, 
of  thif  |>4?imiofi«?^l  rruitherH  are  widows;  98,  or  10.2  per  cent,  are  women 
wh'imi  himlmwln  though  livin^^  are  permanently  incapacitated  for 
work ;  4  ant  worni^n  whoHe  husbands  deserted  them,  but  in  these  cases 
tli«i  hii«b«fnl  hiiM  not  lieen  heard  of  for  7  years  or  more,  so  that  he  is 
III  lhi<  fiyi^H  of  the  law  presumed  to  be  dead  and  his  deserted  wife  is 
tmiicMl  iiH  II  widow. 

ln(««n*HliiiK  qiicHtions  arise  concerning  the  group  of  98  women 
wh  h  Itu'iipiirilatiMl  husbands.  The  nature  of  the  '^physical  or  mental 
llillnnity  *'  that  has  rtMidered  these  men  unable  to  support  their 
fatnilioM  Im  a  <|UOH(ion  of  social  importance.  Since  the  law  author- 
\fvH  (1)0  (M)tirt  to  ^rant  an  allowance  to  the  wife  of  an  incapacitated 
liunbaiid  im  condition  of  his  removal  from  the  home  when  his  pres- 
rui'o  ii\  (ho  family  is  a  numace  to  the  physical  or  moral  welfare  of 
I  ho  inothor  i>r  oinhhvn,  it  is  also  of  interest  to  know  how  many  of 
(ho  inoapacita(oi|  nion  have  l>een  removed  from  their  homes  and 
|>IwihmI  in  inv^(i(ulions»    Table  XXXII  furnishes  this  information. 

Tu«^  \\\U.     VwMiM'  t%f  t'«r«|Mirtliilrrf  fnthrrs  living  at  home  and  outside  of 
th*   *o«M\  «ii^^»n/iMj;  to  tkv  iwi/MiY  uf  tht^r  im^pacitp. 

Faihns  imiMeiUlcd. 

OA,»AM\tuH>^v*»>^iv  living       mlj 
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This  table  shows  a  large  proportion  of  the  pensioned  husbands,  if 
they  may  be  so  described,  incapacitated  by  tuberculosis  or  insanity. 
Of  the  total  number,  25,  or  25.5  per  cent,  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  homes ;  and  of  these  1  is  insane  and  3  are  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  Nearly  three-fourths,  however,  have  been  re- 
moved from  their  homes.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  the  men  are  insane  and  are  necessarily  under  institutional  care  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  court  usually  requires  a  man  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis to  leave  home  and  to  go  to  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sani- 
tarium before  a  pension  is  granted.  It  would,  of  course,  be  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  know  how  far  the  previous  occupations  or  places 
of  employment  of  the  tubercular  men  may  have  been  a  cause  of 
their  incapacity,  that  is,  how  far  the  taxpayers  are  supporting  the 
families  of  men  who  have  been  incapacitated  by  bad  working  con- 
ditions. It  has  not  been  possible,  however,  to  trace  the  working  his- 
tories of  these  men  nor  of  the  fathers  who  died,  leaving  their  families 
a  charge  on  the  taxpayers. 

The  age  of  these  permanently  incapacitated  husbands  is  another 
point  of  interest.  The  ages  of  4  of  the  men  could  not  be  ascertained, 
but  Table  XXXIII  gives  the  ages  of  the  94  for  whom  this  informa- 
tion was  available. 


Tabm:  XXXIII. — Number  of  incapacitated  fathers  in  different  age  groups. 


Age  of  Kather. 


Total 

Total  reported 

Under  45  3rears 

Under  40  years 

Undo'  30  years 

30  years  but  less  than  35 
35  years  but  less  than  40 

40  years  but  less  than  45 

45  years  but  less  than  60 

50  years  and  over 

Not  reported 


Fathers  Incapacitated. 


Table  XXXIV  shows  that  some  of  these  men  were  very  young ;  8 
were  under  30 ;  19  between  30  and  86 ;  24  others  were  under  40 ;  and 
19  more  under  45;  that  is,  taking  the  numbers  cumulatively,  70  of 
these  men,  74.6  per  cent  of  the  number  whose  age  was  reported,  wer© 
under  46  years  of  age,  and  61,  or  64.3  per  cent,  were  under  40.  In  the 
tubercular  group  the  proportion  of  younger  men  was  even  higher. 
It  seems  to  be  clear  that,  in  general,  the  incapacitated  fathers  were 
men  who  should  have  been  at  the  height  of  their  earning  power 
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instead  of  being  supported  either  in  institutions  or  in  their  own  homes 
by  the  aid  of  State  funds. 

Further  information  concerning  the  864  mothers  who  are  widowed 
is  also  needed.  It  is  important,  for  example,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  husband's  death ;  and  in  Table  XXXIV  are  presented  such  data 
as  are  available  for  the  864  families. 

Table  XXXIV. — Causes  of  death  of  fathers  of  fanUHes  on  the  pension  list  in 

1911, 


Cause  of  death  of  father. 


Total 


Total  reported , 


Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia 

Biaeaaes  of  heart 

Accident « 

Homicide 

Diseases  of  kidney 

Diseases  of  stomaichand  Uver 

Cancer •. 

Suicide 

Heatft 

Paralysis 

Appendicitis 

Poisoning  and  infection 

Brain  trouble 

Dropsy 

Alcoholism 

.Typhoid 

Syphilis,  locomotor  ataxia  and  paresis. 
Bronchitis 

TthAii  mfttfam 

Other  diseases  of  respiratoiy  system. . . 
Other 


Not  reported. 


FamiUesinvhichfrihtf 

had  died. 

Number. 

Percent 
dMributioB. 

864 

827 

lOaa 

247 

sgif 

116 

111 

IQB 

114 

68 

&3 

42 

LI 

40 

4.$ 

20 

15 

25 

10 

24 

1» 

17 

11 

15 

L& 

13 

Le 

12 

LS 

13 

I.€ 

10 

1.2 

10 

1.5 

10 

LS 

6 

ar 

5 

a< 

5 

04 

3 

at 

14 

L7 

37 

a  Includes  deaths  by  drowning. 

b  Most  of  these  deaths  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1916. 

The  causes  of  death  listed  in  this  table  are  obviously  not  scientific. 
Although  the  death  certificate  is  examined  in  order  to  verify  the  fact 
of  the  father's  death,  the  cause  of  death  on  the  court  record  is  not 
copied  from  the  certificate  but  is  merely  a  record  of  the  woman's 
statement  of  the  cause  of  death  as  she  understood  it  or  remembers  it** 

The  table  shows  that  a  large  per  cent  of  these  men  who  died  leav- 
ing a  widow  and  young  children  to  be  supported  at  public  expense 
probably  died  of  what  may  be  called  preventable  causes  of  death. 
Since  causes  of  death  are  recorded  as  stated  by  the  widow,  it  is  un- 
fortunately impossible  to  determine  how  many  of  the  deaths  were 
due  to  an  industrial  accident  or  an  industrial  disease. 

"  An  attempt  was  made  to  reexamine  the  death  certificates  to  ascertain  the  cames 
Rtated  by  the  physician,  but  many  certificates  were  not  on  file  and  those  found  did  not 
seem  to  alter  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  widows'  statements. 
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Equally  important  with  the  cause  of  death  is  the  age  of  the  father 
at  the  time  of  death.  Table  XXXV  shows  the  ages  at  the  time  of 
death  for  the  789  fathers  for  whom  this  information  could  be  ob- 
tained. . 

Table  XXXV. — Age  of  father  at  time  of  death. 


Age  of  father  at  time  of  death. 

Fathers  who  had  died. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribution. 

Total 

864 

Total  reDorted 

789 

100.0 

20  hnt  le«*?  tb*n  2n. . 

15 

92 

173 

219 

140 

84 

41 

15 

10 

75 

1.9 

25  bat  less  than  30 

11.7 

30 biitlwfff than 35... . . .  . 

21.9 

35botl«?sthan4'* .   

27.8 

40  but  Iflss  than  45. , . , . , 

17.7 

45  but  less  than  50. 

10.6 

50bntl<*s4than W.... .                    ,              . 

6.2 

65  but  less  than  60 

1.9 

60  and  over 

1.3 

NotrsDorted 

• 

Table  XXXV  shows  that  the  majority  of  these  men  were  young ;  15 
were  undier  25,  and  92  were  between  25  and  30  years  of  age.  Taking 
the  numbers  cumulatively,  107  were  under  30  years  of  age,  280  were 
under  35,  499  were  under  40,  and  639  under  45.  This  table  em- 
phasizes the  waste  of  omitting  any  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  save 
lives  valuable  to  the  community.  If  the  money  now  expended  in 
supporting  the  families  of  these  men  could  have  been  appropriated 
for  any  measures  that  might  have  saved  their  lives  by  improving  liv- 
ing or  working  conditions,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  in  the  long  run 
the  community  would  have  been  greatly  benefited. 

Another  question  of  great  interest  arises  concerning  the  pensioned 
families.  To  what  income  group  did  the  family  belong  before  the 
father's  death  or  incapacity  ?  That  is,  do  the  pensioned  families  be- 
long to  the  very  poor  groups  in  the  community,  or  do  the  widows  and 
wives  of  men  who  were  once  skilled  workmen  earning  high  wages  be- 
come applicjints  for  this  form  of  relief?  A  second  and  related  ques- 
tion is :  How  long  a  period  elapses  after  the  death  of  the  father  be- 
fore the  mother  makes  application  for  a  pension  ?  In  Table  XXXVI 
is  presented  such  information  on  the  previous  occupations  of  the 
fathers  as  is  available  for  the  families  on  the  pension  roll  in  the  year 
1917. 
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Table  XXXyj.^-f}ccupatian^  of  fathers  before  death  or  imcapacity. 


Occupational  group  of  fatber. 


Families  pemioned. 


Nmnbcr. 


Per  cent 
distribotion. 


ToiaL 


968  I. 


Total  reported 

9U 

lOdo 

TTniilrf  IIH  Mbor 

409 

328 

32 

80 

65 

52 

44.7 

flkHMIah^r...  . 

3S.9 

(7l^f«l  or  profe^iffional  wnrK 

3.5 

Personal  service. 

18 

7.1 

Not  reported 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  as  recorded  by  the  officers  on  the 
case  records  would  obviously  be  inaccurate,  since  the  officer  gets  the 
information  from  the  mother,  who  often  does  not  know  what  her  hus- 
band's occupation  was.  She  may  know  where  he  worked,  and  she 
knows  quite  definitely  what  he  earned,  or  at  any  rate  what  he  turned 
over  to  her  for  the  family  purse,  but  frequently  she  has  only  the 
vaguest  idea  of  what  his  occupation  was.  In  general,  however,  the 
information  seemed  to  be  accurate  enough  to  make  possible  a  classifi- 
cation of  the  occupations  into  several  large  groups  that  were  indica- 
tive of  the  general  character  of  the  work  done.  The  table  shows  that 
of  the  men  whose  occupational  group  was  reported,  44.7  per  cent  were 
in  unskilled  occupations  and  35.9  per  cent  were  in  what  appeared  to 
be  skilled  occupations.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  percentage 
of  unskilled  men  is  understated  and  the  percentage  of  skilled  men 
overstated.  A  comparison  of  occupation  with  earnings  seemed  to 
indicate  that  in  some  cases  when  the  woman  said  that  her  husband 
was  a  bricklayer  or  a  carpenter,  he  must  have  been  only  a  helper.  On 
the  whole,  however,  there  is  no  question  about  the  fact  that  a  very 
considerable  number  of  families  now  on  the  pension  roll  were  fami- 
lies in  which  the  wage-earning  father  and  husband  was  a  skilled 
member  of  a  trade. 

A  great  number  of  the  men  were  unskilled  laborers,  working  with 
pick  and  shovel,  driving  teams,  working  in  the  stockyards,  etc.  But 
a  not  inconsiderable  number  were  doing  work  requiring  some  degree 
of  training  or  experience,  varying  from  the  very  slight  skill  demanded 
of  a  punch  presser  to  that  required  of  electricians  and  engineers-  A 
smaller  group  was  doing  work  of  a  clerical  or  professional  nature, 
varying  from  the  work  of  an  insurance  agent  to  that  of  a  tight-rope 
walker  drawing  $600  a  month ;  a  still  smaller  group  of  men,  porters, 
waiters,  bartenders,  etc.,  was  doing  work  that  may  be  called  "  personal 


service. 


» 
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Table  XXXVII  throws  further  light  upon  the  former  wage  status 
of  the  pensioned  families. 

Table  XXXVII. — Number  of  familiea  pensioned  in  1917  in  which  the  father 

had  previously  earned  specified  monthly  wages. 


Monthly  wages. 


Total , 

Total  reported... 

Under  130.... 
S3<M34.90.... 
93&-I39.99.... 
$40-144.99.... 
$45-$49.99.... 
SH)-<54.99.... 
«55-S59.99.... 
960-164.99.... 
S65-I69.99.... 
t7D-t74.99.... 
$75-179.99.... 
$8I^-$S4.99.... 
$85-189.99.... 
$90-194.99.... 
$06^199.99.... 
$100  and  over 

Not  reported 


Pensioned  families. 


Number. 


VOO 


879 


9 

lA 

85 

114 

140 

79 

47 

158 

42 

85 

23 

54 

10 

7 

11 

49 

87 


Percent 
distribution. 


100.0 


1.0 

1.8 

8.9 

13.0 

15.9 

9.0 

5.5 

18.0 

4.8 

9.7 

2.6 

6.1 

1.1 

.8 

1.2 

6.6 


Table  XXXVII-A. — Cumulative  series  of  numbers  and  percentages. 


Monthly  wages. 

Pensioned  fiunllles. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribution. 

Total 

966 

Total  reported 

879 

100.0 

Under  $.^ 

9 
60 
314 
440 
640 
748 
812 
830 
49 

87 

LO 

Under  $40 

6.7 

Under  $50 

35.6 

Under  660 

60.1 

Under  $70 

72.9 

Under  $80 

85. 2 

Under  $90 

92.4 

Under  $100 

94.4 

$100  and  over 

5.6 

Notrep<xted 

An  earlier  statement  has  been  made  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data 
relating  to  the  fathers'  wages  or  earnings,^*  and  no  further  com- 
ment will  be  made  on  this  point.  Accepting  the  data  as  presented 
in  these  tables,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  families  were  supported 
out  of  very  low  earnings.    Thus  Table  XXXVII  shows  that  9  men 


■*  See  supra,  p.  67. 
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earned  less  than  $30  a  month,  16  were  in  the  wage  group  earning  $30 
and  less  than  $35  a  month,  35  in  the  group  earning  $35  and  less  than 
$40  a  month,  and  114  in  the  group  earning  $40  and  less  than  $45  a 
month.  Looking  at  Table  XXXVII  A,  which  gives  a  cumulative 
series  of  numbers  and  percentages  based  on  cases  for  which  inf orma- 
tion  was  available,  it  appears  that  €.7  per  cent  of  the  men,  all  of 
whom,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  not  only  husbands  but  fathers 
with  small  children  to  support,  earned  less  than  $40  a  month,  35.6 
per  cent  earned  less  than  $50,  and  50.1  per  cent  earned  less  than  $60. 
When  the  earnings  are  so  low,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  savings 
will  be  accumulated,  and  the  question  at  once  arises  as  to  the  amount 
of  insurance  left  by  these  men  and  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed 
between  the  death  of  the  husband  and  father  and  the  filing  of  the 
application  for  a  pension.  No  attempt  was  made  to  collect  this 
information  for  the  966  families  under  care  in  1917,  since  data  had 
already  been  collected  in  the  course  of  the  survey  carried  on  by  the 
officers  of  the  court  for  the  470  families  under  care  between  August 
1,  1913,  and  March  1,  1915.  Table  XXXVIII  shows  the  number  of 
families  left  with  insurance  of  specified  amounts. 

Table  XXXVIII. — \umber  of  pensioned  families  iciih  insurance  of  specifiei 
amounts:  Data  for  J^70  families  on  pension  roll  Aug.  i,  191S,  to  Mar.  1, 1915. 


Amoont  of  insoruiee. 

Pensioned  i*m<*Uf 

Xmnbtr. 

Peroeot 
distzibatiaB. 

Total 

470 

100.0 

None 

201 
77 
77 
49 
66 

418 

Loss  than  S200. .    ... 

U.4 

S200to$499 

114 

SS00tol999 

UL4 

f1.0nn  ima  nivwr. .    . 

lie 

According  to  this  table^  201  of  these  f amiles,  or  42.8  per  cent  of 
the  %vhole  number,  were  left  without  any  insurance  at  all,  and  the 
majority  of  those  who  had  some  insurance  received  only  relatively 
small  amounts.  Thus  77  families,  or  16.4  per  cent,  got  less  than 
$20(^ :  and  another  77,  or  16.4  per  cent,  got  less  than  $500.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  small  insurance  policy  is  used  largely  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses,  doctor's  bills,  and  other  debts  incurred  during  the 
father's  illness.  There  is  very  little  left  out  of  the  insurance  policy, 
therefore,  after  all  these  expenses  and  debts  are  paid.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  many  of  these  families  will  make  application  for  pen- 
sions verv  soon  after  the  father's  death,  since  in  most  cases  their 
only  source  of  support  in  the  interval  is  what  the  mother  can  earn 
or  the  contribution  of  a  charitable  societv. 
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Table  XXXIX  shows  the  length  of  time  that  elapsed  between 
the  father's  death  and  the  application  for  a  pension.  The  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  for  only  466  out  of  the  707  fatherless  families. 

Table  XXXIX. — Interval  'between  father's  death  and  application  for  pension — 
data  for  466  families  on  pension  roU,  Aug,  i;  191S  to  Mar,  i,  J915. 


IntarvBl  between  death  of  &ther  and  application. 


Total 

Ai»p2icKtion  before  death 

Less  than  one  month 

One  month  but  less  than  three 

Three  months  but  less  than  six . . . 
Six  months  but  less  than  one  year 

One  year  but  less  than  two 

Two  years  but  less  than  five 

Five  years  and  over 


Pensioned  fiunllies. 

Number, 

Percent 

466 

100.0 

14 

3.0 

78 

16.7 

63 

11.2 

38 

8.3 

66 

13.9 

67 

14.4 

V7 

20.8 

65 

11.8 

Table  XXXIX  shows  that  14  families  had  made  application  for 
pensions  before  the  father's  death.  These  were  families  in  which 
the  father  had  become  mentally  or  physically  incapacitated  some 
time  before  his  death,  and  the  pension  had  been  originally  asked  on 
the  ground  of  his  incapacity.  Seventy-eight  families,  or  16.7  per 
cent  of  the  whole  number,  applied  for  pensions  within  a  month 
after  the  husband's  death;  52,  or  11.2  per  cent,  made  applications 
within  three  months;  and  38,  or  8.2  per  cent,  within  six  months; 
or,  taking  the  numbers  cumulatively,  168,  or  36.1  per  cent,  had 
applied  before  the  husband  and  father  had  been  dead  six  months. 
The  other  61  per  cent  succeeded  in  carrying  their  families  without 
the  aid  of  the  court  for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

The  tables  that  have  been  given  in  this  section  show  that  the 
fathers  of  these  families  were  men  whose  earnings  were  low,  and 
that  many  of  the  widows  supported  themselves  for  some  time  after 
the  death  of  their  husbands.  As  a  result  of  these  circumstances  the 
families  that  are  placed  on  the  court  pension  roll  are  often  in  poor 
physical  condition  and  are  frequently  living  under  conditions  that 
are  inimical  to  health. 

Tables  have  already  been  given  showing  certain  facts  as  to  the 
housing  condition  of  the  families  at  the  time  the  pension  was 
granted.^*^ 

An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  certain  other  data  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  families  at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  pension. 
But,  although  testimony  of  the  officers  is  unanimous  that  the  families 
are  physically  in  poor  condition,  facts  as  to  health  are  difficult  to 
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obtain.  Among  the  543  families  studied  in  the  survey  conducted  by 
the  officers  of  the  court,  in  113  families,  or  over  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number,  some  member  of  the  family  was  reported  tubercular. 
The  information  about  other  ailments  is  probably  not  nearly  so  com- 
plete, but  the  diseases  reported  run  all  the  way  from  general  anemia 
and  lack  of  nutrition,  reported  for  17  mothers,  to  the  more  specific 
diseases  of  tumor,  varicose  veins,  goiter,  etc.  Indeed  incomplete  as 
the  reports  obviously  are  it  is  the  exceptional  family  about  whom 
there  are  no  reports  of  ill  health. 

The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  families  are  tubercular  or  are  suffer- 
ing from  some  other  form  of  ill  health  has  made  necessary  the  allow- 
ances for  "  extra  diet "  so  often  met  with  in  the  budgets  prepared  by 
the  field  supervisor.^' 

The  court  has  done  much  to  restore  these  families  to  normal  con- 
ditions of  health  not  only  by  providing  the  necessary  medical  care 
and  insisting  upon  frequent  examinations,  but  also  by  providing 
adequate  pensions  for  families  in  need  of  special  diet. 

**  Bee  8upra,  pp.  69,  60,  61. 


SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OF  FAMILIES  MADE  TECHNI- 
CALLY  INELIGIBLE  BY  CHANGES  IN  THE  PENSION 
LAW.** 

Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  the  radical 
amendments  of  the  pension  law  in  1913  made  a  large  number  of  fami- 
lies technically  no  longer  eligible  for  pensions  and  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  pension  grants  from  172  families  who  had  been  bene- 
ficiaries under  the  old  law.  What  became  of  these  families  was  a 
question  of  interest.  Were  they  able  to  get  on  satisfactorily  without 
this  public  aid?  Did  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension  lead  to  a  lower- 
ing of  the  home  standards  with  resulting  harm  to  the  children?  Or, 
were  the  pensioned  children  promptly  placed  in  institutions  for  de- 
pendent children  ? 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension  upon  these 
families  who  had  been  dropped  because  of  technical  ineligibility 
would,  it  was  believed,  throw  light  upon  the  value  of  the  pensions  in 
sustaining  a  proper  standard  of  family  life.  An  attempt  was  made, 
therefore,  to  follow  the  later  history  of  these  families,  who  at  the  time 
this  study  was  begun  (September,  1915)  had  been  off  the  pension  roll 
for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years.  The  histories  of  these  families 
were  traced  chiefly  through  the  records  that  were  found  in  the  offices 
of  various  private  agencies  to  which  the  families  had  been  referred 
for  help.  But  the  court  records  were  also  used,  and  conferences  with 
probation  officers  and  visits  to  the  families  themselves  were  further 
sources  of  information. 

Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  aid-to-mothers  act  of  1913,  which 
replaced  the  loosely  drawn  act  of  1911,  were  founded  upon  the  cur- 
rent practices  of  the  Cook  County  juvenile  court ;  *^  but  in  several 
important  particulars  a  change  was  made,  so  that  some  classes  of 
families  previously  pensioned  by  the  Chicago  court  were  no  longer 
eligible.  These  were  (1)  aliens,  (2)  deserted  or  divorced  women, 
or  women  whose  husbands  were  in  prison,  (3)  families  who  had  not 
had  a  continuous  residence  of  three  years  in  the  county.  All  such 
families  who  wt,re  receiving  pensions  under  the  old  law  were  sum- 
marily dropped  from  the  pension  roll  on  July  1,  1913,  when  the  new 
law  went  into  effect. 


*  Tills  nectlon  was  preparod  by  Miss  Helen  Bnssell  Wrijbt. 

*  Sec  9upra,  pp.  11-18. 
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Immediately  after  the  change  in  the  law  a  meeting  of  the  citizens* 
committee  was  held  to  discuss  the  treatment  of  these  families,  and  it 
was  decided  that  the  court  should  refer  them  to  private  relief  socie- 
ties for  care.  A  list  of  the  families  referred  to  each  agency  was 
obtained  from  the  court,  together  with  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  former  pension,  the  date  at  which  the  pension  had  been 
granted,  and  the  reasons  for  the  stay  of  the  pension.  This  list  con- 
tained the  names  of  172  families  with  577  children.  Table  XL 
shows  the  specific  ground  of  ineligibility  that  led  to  the  removal  of 
each  of  these  172  families  from  the  pension  roll. 

Table  XL. — Number  of  mothers  dropped  from  pension  roll  in  July,  J91S^  because 

of  ineligibility. 


Ground  of  ineligibility. 


Total 

Mother  alien 

Mother  deserted  or  divorced 

Insufficient  period  of  residence  in  Cook  County. 
Husband  in  Jail 


Number  of 
mothers. 

Per  cent 
djstribntinn. 

172  1               100.0 

137                   79.« 

31                   lS.fi 

3                     2.C 

Of  the  137  women  who  lost  their  pensions  because  they  were  not 
citizens,  122  were  widows,  and  12  had  incapacitated  husbands  living 
at  home.  One  of  the  other  mothers  might  be  classed  with  the  widows 
since  she  was  supposed  to  be  widowed,  but  it  developed  that  she  had 
a  second  husband.  The  large  number  of  aliens  affected  is  especially 
significant  since  a  later  amendment  to  the  law,  July,  1915,  made 
most  of  these  families  again  eligible  or  made  it  very  easy  for  them 
to  become  so. 

The  length  of  time  these  families  had  been  on  the  pension  roll 
and  the  amounts  of  their  pensions  are  facts  of  importance.  Most 
of  the  families,  as  Table  XLI  shows,  had  been  on  the  pension  roll 
for  periods  of  nine  months  or  longer,  and  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed to  maintaining  their  homes  on  the  basis  of  the  monthly 
court  allowance. 

Table  XLI. — Number  of  famiHef*  who  had  been  on  pension  roll  for  specif 

periods. 


Time  on  pension  roll. 


Total. 


Xumterof 
fiunlhcs. 


172 


Less  than  3  months 15 

3  months  but  l«ss  than  (J JJ 

6  months  but  If'ss  than  0 "  « 

9  months  but  less  than  1  year I  « 

1  year  and  over • •* 
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The  pensions  relinquished  were  most  of  them  substantial  allow- 
ances. Table  XLII  shows  that  only  22  of  the  172  families  were 
getting  less  than  $20  a  month. 

Table   XLII. — Number  of   families   who   had   received   pensions   of  specified 

amounts. 


Amount  of  peDsbn. 

Number  of 
families. 

Total 

172 

T«ss  than  920 

22 

120  to  120 

60 

S30toS39 

60 

M)  mkI  over.  . 

30 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  pensions  from  these  172  families 
involved,  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  a  readjustment  almost  as  radical 
as  that  which  followed  the  father's  death.  The  court  referred  124 
of  the  families  to  the  united  charities,  27  to  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  21  to  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society,  and  all  the  172  fami- 
lies to  the  county  agent.** 

A  letter  concerning  each  family  was  sent  to  the  proper  organiza- 
tion, and  the  responsibility  of  the  court  for  the  family  came  to  an 
end.  The  private  charities,  however,  did  not  in  all  cases  consider 
the  letter  of  reference  a  request  for  a  visit.  Different  societies  and 
even  different  agents  of  the  same  society  seemed  to  follow  different 
policies.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  a  very  heavy  charge  had 
been  suddenly  placed  on  the  private  societies,  and  the  policies  must 
have  been  to  some  extent  shaped  by  their  available  resources  both  as 
to  visitors  and  funds. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  for  every  family  a  private  charitable 
pension  would  immediately  be  substituted  for  the  old  court  pensioiL 
It  was  inevitable  that  in  some  cases  the  private  society  would  differ 
from  the  court  in  its  view  of  the  assistance  the  family  needed  and 
that  some  of  the  families  would  themselves  seek  a  new  method  of 
managing  their  affairs.  The  172  families,  therefore,  got  along  with- 
out the  court  pension  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  may  be  grouped 
into  five  main  classes:  (1)  Those  whose  children  were  taken  away; 
(2)  those  who  kept  the  family  together  by  their  own  efforts,  with 
only  irregular  assistance  from  charitable  agencies;  (3)  those  who 
were  cared  for  by  means  of  regular  assistance  from  private  charity ; 
(4)  those  who  were  cared  for  in  other  ways  than  by  a  pulsion  in  the 
home,  e.  g.,  returned  to  Europe,  given  sanitarium  care,  etc.;  and  (5) 

*■  The  official  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  public  outdoor  relief  which  in  Cook  County, 
it  wUl  be  remembered,  is  given  only  in  kind.  See  p.  8  for  a  statement  as  to  the  outdoor 
relief  given  in  Cook  County. 

3471**— 21 7  97 
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those  who  apparently  had  no  outside  help  of  any  kind.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  might  be  some  overlapping  of  these  groups,  since  a 
family  might  have  regular  reUef  for  a  time  and  then  get  along  with 
little  or  no  relief,  or  a  family  might  be  helped  until  the  children  were 
placed  in  institutions. 

Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  home  and  the  placing  of  children  in 
institutions  is  of  special  interest,  all  families  who  were  broken  up, 
either  by  court  order  or  by  private  arrangement,  have  been  group^ 
together  without  regard  to  their  other  history.  All  families  who 
have  at  any  time  received  regular  relief  have  been  grouped  together, 
leaving  in  the  other  groups  only  those  who  at  no  time  since  July  1, 
1913,  were  given  regular  material  relief. 

Table  XLIII  shows  the  number  of  families  in  these  various  groups: 

Table  XLIII. — Number  of  famiUes  assisted  or  not  assisted  by  private  agencici. 


Form  of  assistaace. 


Total 

Peoaionod  by  private  agencies 

Assisted  irregularly  by  private  agencies  (partially  seK-supporting) . 

Entirely  8elf-sapp<nting 

FamiUes  broken  up 

otherwise  oared  for 

Not  reported 


Niunbe'd 
lamiliei. 


FAMILIES  BROKEN  UP. 

Of  the  172  women  who  suddenly  lost  their  pensions  while  thej 
were  still  in  need  of  them,  only  8  gave  up  their  children.  The  8  fami- 
lies in  which  the  children  were  taken  away  is  a  group  of  special  in- 
terest. The  children  of  1  family  were  sent  to  their  paternal  grand- 
mother who  had  a  good  home  and  was  able  and  willing  to  give  them 
good  care.  In  the  other  7  families  the  children  were  sent  to  institu- 
tions. One  mother  made  private  arrangements  for  the  institutional 
care  of  her  children  without  the  knowledge  of  the  court.  This  woman 
was  offered  a  regular  allowance  equal  to  more  than  half  her  former 
pension,  and  a  plan  was  suggested  whereby  she  might  earn  the  rest; 
but  she  was  not  satisfied  to  try  this  arrangement  and  preferred  to 
put  her  children  in  institutions.  One  family  was  broken  up  for  a  very 
short  time  until  the  mother  had  had  an  operation,  arranged  for  by 
the  united  charities,  and  had  become  physically  fit  to  care  for  her  chil- 
dren. One  mother  remarried,  and  she  and  her  new  husband  were  not 
willing  to  care  for  the  old  family,  so  they  took  the  simplest  means  of 
getting  rid  of  the  burden.  The  other  four  mothers  lost  their  children 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  court  record,  the  mother  was  "unable 
to  give  them  proper  maternal  care  and  guardianship."    Further  de- 
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tails  about  these  4  families  were  secured  by  a  study  of  the  court  and 
the  united  charities'  recorda 

In  two  of  these  cases  the  united  charities  refused  to  support  the 
family  because  they  considered  the  mother  morally  unfit  to  care  for 
her  children.  The  B  family  had  been  helped  by  the  united  charities 
from  the  time  of  the  father's  death  in  1908.  In  spite  of  efforts  to 
Improve  the  home,  conditions  had  never  been  at  all  satisfactory. 
The  mother  insisted  on  keeping  roomers  in  quarters  too  small  for 
her  own  family,  and  would  not  move  even  when  desirable  quarters 
were  found  for  her.  The  house  was  exceedingly  dirty,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  dirty  and  frequently  sick.  Moreover,  rumors  were  very 
frequent  that  the  mother  was  immoral.  The  united  charities  had 
originally  reported  the  family  to  the  juvenile  court,  thinking  that  the 
court  would  take  the  children  away,  but  the  court  hoped  that  by 
further  efforts  and  by  means  of  a  regular  pension  of  $40  a  month  the 
home  could  be  safely  maintained.  The  task  proved  none  too  easy; 
and  when  the  law  changed  after  she  had  had  her  pension  for  a  year, 
the  only  improvement  noticed  was  that  the  house  was  cleaner.  To 
offset  this  were  the  repeated  complaints  that  had  come  to  the  depart- 
ment concerning  Mrs.  B's  deportment  in  the  neighborhood.  "  Suf- 
ficient proof  of  immorality  on  her  part  has  not  been  secured. 
*  *  ♦  Her  quarrelsome  habits  with  the  relatives  and  neighbors 
are  well  established,"  said  the  letter  from  the  juvenile  court  to  the 
united  charities  when  the  family  was  referred  back  to  the  latter 
organization.  It  was  also  known  that  at  least  $50  of  her  pension 
money  had  been  spent  on  clothes  for  herself  and  a  prospective  hus- 
band who  had  later  disappeared.  When  the  pension  was  automat- 
ically stayed,  the  united  charities  refused  to  give  further  assistance, 
and  3  of  the  4  children  were  sent  to  an  institution  for  dependent 
children.  The  county  in  this  instance  paid  for  the  support  of  the 
children  in  institutions  instead  of  supporting  them  by  pensions  in  the 
home. 

On  similar  grounds  the  united  charities  refused  to  give  further 
financial  assistance  to  the  N  family.  This  decision  was  not  made, 
however,  until  it  seemed  to  the  visitors  of  both  the  united  charities 
and  the  juvenile  protective  association  that  no  amount  of  material 
relief  would  benefit  the  family.  The  court  ordered  two  of  the  chil- 
dren sent  to  institutions,  and  appointed  the  county  agent  guardian 
of  the  other  three,  with  power  to  send  them  to  relatives  in  Baltimore. 
The  relatives,  however,  were  not  located,  and  later  these  children  also 
were  sent  to  institutions.  In  this  case  also  the  change  in  the  pension 
law  meant  that  the  children  were  supported  by  the  county  in  insti- 
tutions instead  of  in  the  home. 
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The  two  other  families  whose  children  the  court  sent  to  institu- 
tions because  the  mother  was  unable  to  care  for  them  had  apparently 
not  been  dealt  with  by  any  private  agency  after  the  court  p>ension 
ceased.  One  family  had  three  wage  earners,  and  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  the  four  dependent  children  might  have  been  cared  for 
had  a  greater  effort  been  made  to  keep  them  at  home.  The  moUier 
bore  the  reputation  of  being  unreliable — she  had  at  an  earlier  time 
before  the  pension  grant  put  three  children  in  an  institution,  when 
the  family  income  was  $60  a  month — ^and  the  theory  that  jshe  was 
unwilling  to  carry  the  family  burdens  any  longer  seemed  to  be  well 
founded.  About  the  other  family  not  enough  information  could  be 
secured  to  warrant  even  a  guess  as  to  whether  the  children  should 
have  been  kept  in  the  home  or  whether  there  was  some  reason,  other 
than  poverty,  for  the  breaking  up  of  the  family. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  that  of  the  seven  mothers 
whose  children  went  to  institutions,  two  were  considered  morally 
unfit,  one  was  temporarily  physically  unfit  to  care  for  her  children, 
three  others  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifices  which 
keeping  the  children  entailed.  We  have  left,  therefore,  only  one 
other  mother  whose  children  were  put  in  institutions,  and  of  this 
family  little  is  known.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  she  did  not  apply 
for  help  to  the  united  charities  before  she  gave  up  her  children. 

CARE  OF  JEWISH  FAMILIES. 

• 

Passing  on  to  the  group  of  families  pensioned  by  private  agencies^ 
these  are  divided  into  two  groups.  Twenty-one  were  Jewish  fam- 
ilies cared  for  by  the  Jewish  Home-Finding  Society,  and  69  were  pen- 
sioned by  the  united  charities.  Twenty  of  the  21  Jewish  families 
were  given  a  monthly  pension,  in  all  but  two  cases  equal  to  or  greater 
than  the  court  pension.  In  the  other  Jewish  family  the  father  was 
periodically  insane,  and  regular  relief  was,  therefore,  given  inter- 
mittently, varying  with  his  ability  to  support  the  family. 

After  the  new  pension  law  of  1915  was  passed,  most  of  these  fami- 
lies again  became  eligible  for  pensions ;  and  14  have  been  restored  to 
the  pension  roll.  The  net  result  of  the  earlier  change  in  the  law 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  Jewish  families  were  concerned,  was  a  change 
in  the  source  of  their  relief,  with  little  if  any  change  in  the  amount 
of  their  income.  Since  the  Jewish  Home  Finding  Society  was  sup- 
plementing their  public  pensions,  even  while  under  the  care  of  the 
court,  there  was  practically  no  problem  of  readjustment  for  this 
group  of  families. 
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FAMILIES  PENSIONED  BY  PRIVATE  CHARITY. 

Out  of  the  150  non-Jewish  families  dropped  by  the  court,  69  ap- 
pear to  have  received  regular  assistance  from  private  charity.  Sixty- 
six  were  pensioned  by  the  united  charities  for  long  or  short  periods ; 
and  3  families  through  the  efforts  of  the  united  charities  received 
relief  from  other  sources — 1  from  an  interested  individual,  1  from 
the  church,  and  1  from  a  church  and  township.  Of  the  69  famHies 
regularly  assisted,  only  9  had  children  of  working  age,  and  in  the 
other  60  families  the  mother  was  the  sole  wage  earner.  It  is  of  in- 
terest, too,  that  62  of  these  families  had  been  known  to  the  united 
charities  before  they  had  been  pensioned  by  the  court,  and  35  of  them 
had  been  pensioned  during  this  earlier  period. 

In  general,  these  families  received  their  private  pensions  as  regu- 
larly as  they  had  received  their  court  pensions.  There  are  a  few 
exceptions,  for  one  or  two  families  had  different  items  of  relief 
from  different  sources,  and  one  or  the  other  was  sometimes  behind ; 
and  in  some  cases  rent  was  allowed  to  run  until  the  family  was 
threatened  with  eviction.  But  the  amount  of  relief  regularly  given 
in  the  majority  of  cases  appears  to  have  been  less  than  the  former 
court  pension.  There  are,  of  course,  obvious  difficulties  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  direct  comparison  between  the  allowances  of  families 
who  are  cared  for  by  different  relief  agencies.  Some  difficulties 
were  encountered  in  determining  the  precise  amount  of  relief  given 
by  the  private  agency.  The  court  allowance  was  a  fixed  and  regu- 
lar cash  allowance.  In  the  case  of  the  private  society,  the  rent  might 
be  paid  from  the  office,  some  assistance  given  in  kind,  and  some  cash 
might  also  be  given.  Moreover,  the  families  might  also  receive  as- 
sistance from  other  sources.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  united  chari- 
ties, for  example,  to  ask  to  have  its  pensioned  families  put  on  th^  out- 
door relief  list,  and  the  value  of  the  county  supplies  must  also  be  de- 
termined. The  county  agent  gives  out  several  different  rations  vary- 
ing considerably  in  value,  and  the  charity  records  do  not  always  show 
the  value  of  the  particular  ration  received  nor  the  estimated  value 
of  other  relief  in  kind.  An  effort  was  made,  however,  to  make  the 
estimates  of  the  new  income  on  a  very  liberal  basis ;  and  by  adding 
the  value  of  relief  in  kind  to  the  amounts  given  the  family  in  money, 
it  is  believed  that  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  new  family  allow- 
ance was  arrived  at.  Table  XLIV  shows  the  difference  between  the 
former  court  pension  and  the  value  of  relief  regularly  received  when 
the  family  was  under  the  care  of  the  private  agency.  It  should  be 
made  clear,  however,  that  some  of  these  families  had  additional  help 
in  emergencies  and  that  the  amount  of  relief  given  in  the  table  repre- 
sents only  the  estimated  regular  allowance. 
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Table  XLIV. — Amount  of  court  pension  and  estimated  deficit  in  later,  private 

allowances. 


Families  who  receiyed  regular  relief  from  jtrlyate  agencies. 

Amount  of  previouB  pension. 

Total. 

Estlmnted  deficit  in  private  allowance. 

« 

None  or 

less  than 

S5. 

15-10. 

$10-^14. 

$15-110. 

120. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total  number  of  families. . 

09 

15 

11 

18 

12 

17 

1 

110-119 

8 
23 
23 
20 

2 

8 

i 
1 

1 
3 
4 

5 

20-29 

7 

4 

5 
5 
2 

30-  39 

6 
11 

40-  49 

1 

In  this  table  it  appears  that  17,  or  25  per  cent,  of  these  69  families 
suffered  a  decrease  in  income  of  approximately  $20  a  month  when 
they  became  pensioners  on  a  private  rather  than  a  public  basis;  12 
others  had  a  deficit  of  $15  to  $19,  making  29  families,  or  42  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  who  suffered  a  decrease  of  $15  or  more.  Fif- 
teen families,  or  22  per  cent,  received  the  same  pension  or  lost  less 
than  $5  by  transfer  to  the  private  relief  societies. 

It  may  not  be  fair,  however,  to  draw  the  conclusion  from  this 
table  that  the  standard  of  relief  maintained  by  the  united  charities 
was  as  a  general  policy  lower  than  that  of  the  court.  Attention 
should  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  a  heavy  and  unexpected  bur- 
den had  been  placed  on  the  private  societies  by  asking  them  suddenly 
to  support  a  large  number  of  pensioners,  and  during  the  period 
under  discussion,  an  industrial  depression  occurred  that  would,  even 
without  this  additional  burden,  have  taxed  their  resources  to  the 
uttermost.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  the  court  to  say  that  at  any 
rate  the  aid-to-mothers  department  apparently  was  maintaining  a 
standard  of  relief  which,  measured  by  the  standards  of  the  best 
known  of  the  private  societies,  was  liberal  and  presumably  adequate. 

Of  course  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  relief  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  reduction  in  family  income.  Part  of  the  deficit  may  be 
made  up  by  increased  earnings  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  by 
earnings  of  children,  if  there  are  children  in  the  family  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  14.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  in  these  69 
families  only  four  children  who  began  work  within  six  months  of 
the  stay  of  the  pension ;  and  of  these,  two  came  from  families  where 
the  united  charities  relief  was  equal  to  the  court  pension,  so  that  it 
is  evident  that  the  deficits  given  in  Table  XLIV  were  in  general  not 
made  up  by  earnings  of  new  child  wage  earners. 

About  the  increased  earnings  of  the  mother,  we  have,  unfortu- 
nately, little  information.  The  reports  of  the  mother's  earnings  are 
very  incomplete  both  for  the  pension  period  and  for  the  later  period 
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after  the  pension  had  been  withdrawn.  We  are,  therefore,  too  un- 
certain about  both  items  to  attempt  a  careful  comparison.  In  the 
comparatively  few  cases,  however,  where  the  mother's  earnings  both 
during  and  after  the  pension  period  are  recorded,  there  appears  to 
be  little  difference  in  her  contribution  to  the  family  income.  The 
court  policy  is  to  have  the  mother  do  all  the  work  she  can  without 
injury  to  her  health  or  to  her  children's  welfare,  and  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  the  mother  appears  to  have  earned  more  after  the 
stay  of  the  pension,  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  to  indicate  that 
the  court  had  made  a  mistake  in  its  estimate  of  the  mother's  earning 

capacity.     Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  Mrs.  K.  ,  who  had 

incipient  tuberculosis  as  well  as  tumor.  The  court  required  her  to 
do  no  work  except  to  take  care  of  her  four  children.  On  the  stay  of 
her  pension  she  received  from  the  charities  $5.50  for  her  rent;  $1  a 
week  fairly  regularly  from  a  sectarian  relief  organization ;  and  county 

supplies.    Mrs.  K. was  expected  to  do  enough  work  to  earn  the 

rest  of  her  food.  This  she  attempted  to  do  by  washing,  and  she 
sometimes  earned  as  much  as  $3.25  in  a  week.  However,  her  earn- 
ings were  not  regular ;  sometimes  she  did  not  work  because  she  could 
not  get  washings ;  but  more  often,  she  was  sick  and  unable  to  do  the 
washings  she  had,  or  she  could  not  work  because  of  the  sickness  of 
the  children,  which  occurred  with  disturbing  frequency.  The  result 
was  that  often  the  family  got  entirely  out  of  food,  "  which,"  notes 
our  investigator,  "  was  detrimental  to  her  health  owing  to  the  fact 
that  she  had  tuberculosis,"  and  emergency  relief  seemed  to  be  given 
tardily.  In  other  words,  while  the  mother  was  nominally  working 
after  the  stay  of  the  pension,  her  work  was  so  interrupted  that  her 
earnings  were  small  and  there  were  times  of  acute  distress  in  the 
family. 

If  the  difference  between  what  the  court  gave  and  what  private 
charity  gave  was  not  made  up  by  increased  earnings  on  the  part  of 
the  family — and  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  was 
in  any  considerable  number  of  cases — the  transfer  of  a  family  from 
a  public  to  a  private  agency  was  accompanied  for  the  most  part  by 
a  decrease  in  the  family  income.  Unless  the  court  pension  was  more 
than  adequate,  the  relief  given  afterwards  was  less  than  adequate. 
It  is  of  course  not  possible  to  establish  a  causal  connection  between 
the  loss  of  the  pension  and  later  physical  deterioration  or  break- 
down. As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  families  who  seem  to  have 
suffered  most  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension  are  families  who 
were  receiving  fully  as  much  from  the  united  charities  as  they  had 
ever  received  from  the  court. 

Attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  health  of 
some  of  the  families  seemed  plainly  to  deteriorate.  In  8  of  the 
69  families  some  member  of  the  family  became  tubercular;  2,  who 
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were  tubercular  to  begin  with,  grew  worse ;  3  mothers  worked  until 
they  broke  down — 1  before  the  united  charities  visited  her,  1  for 
whom  the  united  charities  paid  the  rent  regularly,  and  1  who  was 
being  assisted  only  in  emergencies;  4  families,  while  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  developed  any  chronic  disease  or  suffered  complete 
breakdown,  have  had  a  history  which  leaves  the  impression  of  an 
almost  unbroken  succession  of  sickness.  Four  families  are  reported 
as  improved  in  health ;  and  3  of  the  mothers  submitted  to  an  opera- 
tion, so  that  presumably  they,  too,  have  improved.  Of  the  other 
44  families  we  either  have  no  reports  of  ill-health  or  reports  indicat- 
ing little  change  at  the  later  period. 

It  can  not  be  assumed  that  all  these  cases  of  reported  iU-health  are 
to  be  charged. to  inadequate  relief.  Some  breakdowns  would  un- 
doubtedly have  occurred  even  if  the  court  pension  had  continued. 
In  some  cases,  however,  there  does  appear  to  be  a  connection  between 
physical  breakdown  and  overwork.  Take,  for  example,  the  story 
of  Mrs.  G.  Her  rent  was  paid,  but  she  earned  the  rest  of  the  family 
support  by  working  six  days  a  week  in  a  laundry.  In  July,  1915, 
she  was  taken  sick,  was  unable  to  work  for  two  days,  and  so  lost  her 
place  in  the  laundry.  The  charities  visitor  notes  at  this  time  that 
work  in  the  laundry  has  worn  her  out ;  she  "  looks  badly,  very  thin 
and  pale."  An  examination  at  the  municipal  tuberculosis  clinic 
showed  that  she  had  incipient  tuberculosis ;  and  from  that  time  on, 
the  united  charities  gave  her  a  weekly  allowance  of  $3  in  addition 
to  her  rent. 

A  similar  case  is  that  of  the  mother  of  the  W  family,  who  had 
been  receiving  $30  a  month  from  the  court.  When  the  pension  was 
withdrawn,  she  was  given  only  her  rent  and  was  expected  to  earn 
enough  for  food  for  herself  and  three  children.  She  tried  to  do 
this  by  sewing,  but  her  earnings  were  irregular,  because  of  her  own 
sickness  or  that  of  the  children.  As  a  result  they  were  often  with- 
out food,  and  the  mother  was  repeatedly  forced  to  ask  the  united 
charities  for  a  small  grocery  order  to  tide  her  over.  Their  whole 
story  is  characterized  by  the  investigator  as  "  a  dreary  tale  of  sick- 
ness." Tuberculosis  was  discovered  in  November,  1914,  and  the  rent 
was  then  supplemented  by  a  weekly  allowance  of  food. 

A  number  of  cases  of  moral  breakdown  among  these  families 
should  also  be  noted.  Here  again  it  is  not  possible  to  attach  a 
causal  relationship  between  inadequate  relief  and  bad  morals.  It 
is  always  possible  that  an  old  evil,  long  concealed,  has  just  been 
brought  to  light  through  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fam- 
ily. Leaving  out  of  account  for  the  present  those  rumors  and  sus- 
picions which  attach  to  several  of  the  families,  there  are  in  some 
cases  certain  definite  facts  which  indicate  moral  deterioration. 
From  five  families  whose  pensions  had  been  withdrawn  children 
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were  brought  before  the  juvenile  court  as  delinquent  (one  as  tru- 
ant) ;  and  the  daughter  of  one  family  had  an  illegitimate  child. 
Two  of  these  families  show  no  other  evidence  of  low  moral  stand- 
ards. There  were  no  complaints  recorded  about  the  mother's  con- 
duct or  the  general  standard  of  living  of  the  family.  The  relief  in 
these  two  families  was  much  less  than  had  been  given  by  the  court, 
but  there  may  be  no  relation  between  this  fact  and  the  children's 
stealing  grain  from  cars  on  the  railroad  track.  In  the  other  three 
families  which  sent  children  to  court  as  delinquents,  as  well  as  in 
the  family  where  the  oldest  girl  gave  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child, 
the  delinquent  is  only  one  member  of  a  group  in  which  the  whole 
situation  is  radically  wrong.  The  mother  of  one  delinquent  boy 
is  one  of  those  who  had  an  illegitimate  child,  and  F,  his  older 
sister,  is  in  grave  danger,  if  not  already  immoral.  The  mother  of 
the  girl  who  had  an  illegitimate  child  is  strongly  suspected  of  im- 
morality, and  the  united  charities  has  many  reports  of  men  being 
there  late  at  night.  The  other  two  come  from  homes  where  the 
standards  are  generally  low,  and  there  are  suggestions  that  one 
mother  may  even  be  immoral.  She  is  known  to  have  men  roomers, 
her  housekeeping  is  haphazard,  and  the  house  is  unusually  dirty. 

Aside  from  these  families,  where  there  is  evidently  some  very  defi- 
nite moral  failure,  there  are  those  other  families  alluded  to  above 
in  which  suspicion  more  or  less  definite  attaches  to  the  mother. 
There  are  two  families  not  included  among  those  already  cited  where 
the  united  charities  felt  warranted  in  discontinuing  relief — one,  be- 
cause the  mother  kept  men  roomers,  and  one,  because  complaints 
that  the  mother  drank,  made  her  house  a  rendezvous  for  drinking 
men,  and  was  herself  immoral  were  so  frequent  and  came  from  such 
trustworthy  sources  that  they  could  not  be  disregarded.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  add  that  the  juvenile  court,  after  a  careful  investigation, 
concluded  that  the  charges  against  this  woman  were  unfounded  and 
regranted  the  pension  in  1916.  Unfortunately  the  report  on  the 
investigation  is  not  sufficiently  full  to  explain  the  situation. 

Reports  of  drinking  or  immorality  are  also  current  about  several 
other  families,  but  their  foundation  has  not  been  well  enough  estab- 
lished to  make  the  united  charities  take  any  action  or  stop  giving 
material  relief. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  of  these  difficulties  either  "They  are  a 
new  development  since  1913,"  or,  "  They  are  not  new  difficulties,  they 
antedated  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension."  The  delinquency  of  the 
children  is  new,  but  the  situation  in  the  home  may  or  may  not  be 
new.  The  birth  of  the  illegitimate  children  also  took  place  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  pension,  but  the  lack  of  moral  standards  may 
have  antedated  even  the  grant  of  the  pension.  This  was  the  situa- 
tion in  the  one  case  of  a  delinquent  boy  whose  mother  had  an  illegiti- 
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mate  child.  The  mother's  care  of  her  home  and  children  was  never 
satisfactory  either  to  the  court  or  to  the  united  charities.  Similar 
conditions  may  have  existed  at  an  early  date  in  other  cases,  but  may 
not  have  been  recorded. 

A  point  of  interest  is  the  length  of  time  after  the  withdrawal  of 
the  pension  before  the  69  families  began  receiving  private  relief 
regularly.    For  some  of  them  there  was  an  interval  between  the  time 
when  the  court  dropped  them  and  the  date  when  the  united  charities 
took  them  up.    Eight  families,  for  example,  got  along  for  six  months 
or  more  without  assistance  from  the  united  charities.    One  of  these 
families  was  visited  several  times,  then  lost  track  of  until  March, 
1915,  and  at  that  time  the  mother,  who  had  supported  herself  by 
keeping  boarders,  was  about  to  have  an  illegitimate  child  and  needed 
a  good  deal  of  assistance  from  that  time  on.    Another  family  was 
known  to  the  united  charities  at  frequent  intervals,  but  the  mother 
was  working  for  a  cleaning  firm  and  seemed  to  be  supporting  herself 
until  January,  1915,  when  she  broke  down  from  overwork.     One 
mother  who  was  not  visited  until  January,  1914,  was  found  to  have 
injured  her  eyes  seriously  in  the  meantime;  for  she  had  been  sitting 
up  late  at  night  "  sewing  pants  "  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  in  a 
brave  attempt  to  support  herself  and  four  little  children.    Another 
family  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  imited  charities  early  in 
1915  by  a  doctor  who  reported  the  eldest  child  ill  as  a  result  of  imder- 
feeding. 

It  is  of  interest  that  19  families  are  still  being  assisted  by  the  united 
charities,  although  the  majority  of  the  families  dropped  in  1913  are 
either  self-supporting  now  or  have  been  restored  to  the  pension  roll. 
Eight  are  deserted  wives;  one  woman  had  been  divorced;  two  alien 
mothers  had  insane  husbands  and,  therefore,  could  not  take  out  their 
own  first  papers.  There  are  five  families  carried  by  the  united  chari- 
ties who,  although  they  satisfy  the  requirements  of  citizenship  and 
widowhood,  fail  to  meet  other  requirements  of  the  law.  Two  fami- 
lies are,  so  far  as  known,  eligible  in  every  way ;  they  have  applied  for 
a  county  pension,  but  their  applications  have  not  yet  been  acted  upon 
(March,  1916) .  One  other  family  (alien)  that  is  still  receiving  a  pri- 
vate allowance  is  receiving  it  from  a  church  and  has  never  taken  steps 
to  become  eligible  for  a  county  pension. 

All  the  five  mothers  who  are  classed  as  ineligible  for  other  reasons 
have  applied  for  a  regrant  of  pension  and  have  been  refused  by  tho 
court  for  the  following  reasons :  Two,  because  in  each  case  the  oldest 
child  was  found  to  be  illegitimate;  one,  because  a  man  roomer  was 
discovered ;  one,  because  the  mother  was  found  to  have  money ;  and 
the  fifth,  because  there  was  only  one  child  under  14  and  the  court 
thought  that  the  family  should,  therefore,  be  self-supporting. 
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In  the  two  cases  where  there  was  an  illegitimate  child  there  was 
not  any  suspicion  of  the  mother's  present  character ;  the  presence  of 
the  roomer  on  whose  account  the  court  dismissed  one  petition  had 
just  been  confirmed  and  the  imited  charities  had  had  no  time  to 
decide  on  their  course  of  action.  Undoubtedly  they  will  not  continue 
paying  a  weekly  allowance  unless  he  leaves,  although  no  suspicion 
attaches  to  the  mother's  morality  in  this  particular  case.  The  dis- 
covery of  one  woman's  bank  account  came  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  the  united  charities,  as  this  woman  had  been  from  all  points  of 
view  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  any  of  the  women  in  their  care. 
When  they  talked  to  her  they  found  that  she  had  saved  it  little  by 
little  from  the  relief  they  had  given  her,  and  possibly  from  the 
county  pension.  She  had  not  intended  to  deceive  the  united  charities 
after  they  had  helped  her  so  much  and  had  no  thought  of  doing 
wrong  when  she  put  away  something  from  each  sum  that  was  given 
her,  just  as  she  had  done  from  her  husband's  wages.  She  did  not 
want  to  die  and  to  leave  her  children  peimiless,  and  so  was  doing  her 
best  to  provide  for  them  a  secure  future.  She  had  managed  to  ac- 
cumulate $192.75.  It  was  possible  for  the  united  charities  visitor 
to  make  her  understand  why  they  objected  to  what  she  had  done  and 
to  persuade  her  that  she  could  trust  the  society  to  look  out  for  her 
children.  She  therefore  turned  over  her  little  savings,  which  are  now 
being  given  back  to  her  in  small  amounts.  Probably  when  this  is 
gone  she  will  reapply  for  a  county  pension. 

The  mother  of  the  family  in  which  there  is  only  one  child  under 
14  is  able  to  do  some  work,  but  she  has  not  been  able  to  do  steady 
work,  so  that  her  earning  capacity  is  small.  The  eldest  girl  is  14  but 
is  not  strong,  and  the  united  charities  thinks  it  far  better  that  she 
remain  in  school.  The  court  doctor  will  not  certify  that  she  is  unable 
to  work,  so  the  court  does  not  feel  justified  in  pensioning  the  family. 

FAMILIES  RECEIVING  OCCASIONAL  ASSISTANCE. 

There  remain  two  other  groups  of  families  whose  pensions  were 
withdrawn:  (1)  Thirty-five  families  who  managed  to  get  along  with 
only  occasional  assistance;  and  (2)  82  families  who  apparently  were 
entirely  self-supporting. 

Were  these  families  as  well  off  as  they  were  under  the  pension  sys- 
tem? With  regard  to  the  families  who  had  occasional  assistance, 
our  discussion  must  be  confined  to  the  families  who  finally  asked 
help  from  the  united  charities.  Other  families  were  assisted  by 
churches,  by  the  county  agent,  or  by  some  minor  charitable  agency ; 
but  their  records  were  not  so  easily  available  as  those  of  the  chari- 
ties. In  general  the  35  families  in  this  group  were  families  with 
only  a  few  pensioned  children  and  with  correspondingly  small  pen- 
sions; and  in  13  families  there  were  other  sources  of  income  than 
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the  mother's  earnings.    The  readjustment,  therefore,  was  not  so  dif- 
ficult. 

Fourteen  of  these  families  who  asked  or  received  very  little  help 
were  found  on  later  investigation  apparently  to  need  more  assist- 
ance. To  five  of  these  who  had  become  eligible  the  court  had  re- 
granted  their  pensions  before  our  investigator  visited  them.  Five 
families  were  found  by  the  investigator  to  be  in  such  obvious  need 
that  three  of  them  were  reported  to  the  united  charities  and  the  other 
two  were  told  to  reapply  for  pensions  at  once.  The  records  ^ow 
with  regard  to  the  other  four  families  that  the  mother  either  broke 
down  completely  or  was  frequently  ill  and  showed  unmistakable 
signs  of  overwork. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  why  the  mother  should  have  over- 
worked, since  in  12  of  the  14  families  she  was  the  sole  contributor  to 
the  family  income,  and  since  in  most  of  these  families  there  were 
several  children  to  be  provided  for.  One  mother  had  six  children  to 
care  for,  one  mother  had  five  children,  four  mothers  had  four  chil- 
dren each,  five  had  famUies  of  three  children,  while  only  one  mother 
had  a  small  family  of  two  children.  To  support  families  of  this  size 
meant  a  heavy  portion  of  work;  and  as  these  mothers  were  not 
equipped  to  do  any  kind  of  skilled  work,  it  meant  for  every  case 
but  one  spending  long  hours  over  the  washtub  or  scrubbing  on  her 
knees. 

Of  the  families  who  seemed  able  to  support  tiiemselves  with  slight 
assistance,  seven  were  families  in  which  at  least  one  child  was  help- 
ing the  mother  care  for  the  family ;  and  in  three  of  the  families  rela- 
tives also  were  helping  to  some  extent.  In  one  family  a  mother  and 
one  child  cared  for  six  people.  They  had  a  hard  struggle,  and  it  has 
been  possible  for  them  to  succeed  only  because  the  mother  was  an 
excellent  seamstress.  She  had  a  little  help  immediately  after  the 
pension  was  withdrawn  and  is'  very  resentful  that  she  ever  became 
a  "case"  on  the  records  of  a  private  charity.  She  said  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  hers,  as  she  would  "rather  die  than  take  char- 
ity," but  because  the  court  had  sent  in  her  name.  She  did  not  con- 
sider the  court  pension  charity.  There  were  two  families  of  two 
children  each  in  which  the  mother  was  the  sole  wage  earner.  They 
live  quite  comfortably  when  work  is  plentiful  and  no  one  in  the 
family  is  ill;  but  in  time  of  emergency  one  woman  falls  back  on 
the  united  charities,  and  the  other  relias  on  the  help  of  a  brother  who 
lives  with  her.  He  apparently  does  not  fail  her,  though  he  has  had 
to  pawn  his  clothes  to  help  her  out.  In  normal  times,  too,  the  board 
of  this  brother  and  another  roomer  is  a  great  help  in  eking  out  the 
scanty  income.  The  other  mother  also  had  help  from  relatives,  al- 
though of  a  different  kind.  Her  father  takes  care  of  the  children, 
leaving  her  free  to  go  to  work. 
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There  are  a  number  of  families  who  could  not  be  located  and  about 
whom  the  records  contained  little  information.  In  a  few  cases  the 
woman  is  known  to  have  remarried,  and  in  a  few  others  in  which  the 
pension  was  small  there  was  a  child  within  a  few  months  of  working 
age.  Apparently  the  family  managed  with  credit  until  this  new 
wage  earner  began  to  contribute  to  the  family  income. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  in  some  of  these  families  the  change 
of  circimistances  that  occurred  would  have  led  to  a  discontinuance 
of  the  pensions,  even  had  there  been  no  change  in  the  law ;  that  in  at 
least  14  families  in  which  the  mother  tried  to  manage  with  only  oc- 
casional help  the  burden  seems  to  have  been  too  heavy  for  her.  Of 
the  other  families  we  lack  complete  information  in  many  cases.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  they  did  not  get  on  satisfactorily.  Eight 
families,  however,  about  whom  the  records  gave  considerable  infor- 
mation, seemed  to  have  managed  very  well  with  the  occasional  help 
they  received. 

FAMILIES  ENTIRELY  SELF-SUPPORTING. 

Out  of  the  172  families,  there  were  only  32  who,  so  far  as  we 
know,  managed  without  any  assistance  from  charitable  resources. 
Some  of  these  were  helped  by  relatives,  but  in  most  cases  the  mother 
and  children  maintained  the  family  by  their  own  efforts.  Like  the 
preceding  group  these  families  were  for  the  most  part  those  with  few 
children  and  small  pensions.  Some  of  them  were  families  with 
children  over  14  and  some  with  children  nearly  14,  who  were  able  to 
work  shortly  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  pension.  These  facts 
undoubtedly  go  far  toward  explaining  why  this  particular  group  of 
families  was  able  to  get  along  without  assistance. 

The  manner  in  which  they  lived  and  the  exact  means  by  which 
they  supported  themselves  immediately  following  the  stay  of  their 
pensions  is  not  known.  They  are  families  about  whom  charitable 
agencies  have  no  record,- and  two  years  had  passed  before  they  were 
visited  in  the  course  of  this  investigation.  The  information  obtained, 
therefore,  is  more  complete  for  the  recent  than  for  the  more  remote 
past.  Valuable  as  this  information  is,  the  period  of  readjustment  is 
the  one  with  which  we  are  directly  concerned. 

Eleven  mothers  were  the  sole  contributors  to  the  family  income, 
but  six  of  these  had  only  three  people  to  support.  Of  those  who 
had  more,  one  was  granted  a  cx)unty  pension  again  within  six  months ; 
another  worked  for  a  time  scrubbing  at  night  and  then  remarried; 
a  third  woman  had  a  brother  in  Norway,  who  sent  for  her  and  her 
three  children  to  come  home. 

A  colored  family  of  five  was  supported  entirely  by  the  mother, 
who  was  exceptionally  skilled  and  competent.    There  was  a  defec- 
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tive  girl  of  15  in  this  family  who,  though  she  could  not  work  hersdf, 
was  able  to  relieve  her  mother  of  the  household  duties.  The  mother 
was  an  excellent  cook  and  laundress,  in  good  health,  and  a  good 
wage  earner.  The  court  hoped  that  this  family  would  succeed  with- 
out assistance;  and  after  the  change  in  the  law  in  1915,  when  the 
mother  asked  for  a  pension  again,  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  that 
her  income  was  sufficient. 

Some  other  families,  however,  maintained  their  independence  at 
heavy  cost.  For  example,  Mrs.  R,  an  extremely  plucky  Swedish 
woman,  supported  a  family  of  five,  but  they  all  became  tubercular. 
Mrs.  R  was  a  deserted  woman  who,  before  she  was  granted  a  court 
pension,  had  been  helped  by  the  charities,  had  done  night  scrubbing 
in  the  county  building  and  also  some  washing.  Later,  however, 
after  a  county  election,  the  new  administration  made  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  county  employees,  even  the  scrub  women.  Efforts  were  made 
to  get  Mrs.  R  reinstated,  but  fortunately  for  her,  they  failed,  so 
that  she  applied  for  a  pension  under  the  aid-to-mother's  act  and  was 
granted  $20  a  month.  The  court  soon  found  that  Mrs.  R  was  tuber- 
cular. They  increased  her  pension  to  $40  a  month  to  enable  her  to 
rest;  and  after  three  months  of  this  treatment  she  was  so  much 
improved  that  she  was  once  more  able  to  do  light  work  and  her  pen- 
sion was  cut  to  $28.  When  the  law  changed  in  1913  and  the  court 
was  forced  to  withdraw  her  pension,  she  was  referred  to  one  of  the 
private  societies  with  the  recommendation  that  she  continue  light 
work.  Instead  of  applying  for  aid,  Mrs.  R  began  scrubbing  again  in 
the  county  building,  where  for  the  next  two  years  she  earned  $60  a 
month.  In  March,  1914,  her  husband,  who  had  not  been  heard  of 
since  his  desertion  in  1908,  was  killed  on  the  railway  tracks  at  High- 
land Park,  where  he  had  been  at  work  and  had  accumulated  property. 
After  the  funeral  bill,  some  claims  against  the  property,  debts,  etc., 
were  paid,  his  wife  received  $500,  which  she,  probably  overthrifty, 
put  in  the  bank  in  trust  for  the  children  while  she  continued  scrub- 
bing. When  the  family  was  visited  by  the*  investigator,  they  were 
living  in  a  dark  apartment  in  a  rear  tenement,  crowded  in  between 
two  higher  buildings.  The  children  who  were  at  home  were  frail 
and  delicate,  and  their  mother  said  they  were  tubercular.  In  veri- 
fying this  statement  at  the  municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the 
records  showed  that  the  mother  herself  was  in  the  second  stage  of 
tuberculosis,  moderately  advanced,  two  of  the  children  were  glandular 
and  in  need  of  treatment ;  and  one  girl  was  in  the  first  stage  in  need 
of  sanitarium  care.  Here  obviously  the  costs  of  "  independence  "  had 
been  too  great. 

Five  mothers  who  supported  themselves  and  two  children  without 
assistance  were  exceptionally  vigorous  and  well,  and  the  children 
too,  with  a  single  exception,  have  apparently  been  equally  well.   Even 
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in  these  families,  however,  independence  has  been  maintained  with  a 
struggle  which  for  women  less  fortunately  endowed  physically  would 
have  been  disastrous.  Two  women  did  washings  away  from  home; 
one  earned  $5  to  $6  a  week,  and  the  other  worked  four  or  five  days  a 
week  at  $2  a  day.  One  woman  worked  in  a  tobacco  factory,  standing 
at  a  labeling  machine  10  hours  a  day  six  days  a  week,  and  earned 
a  dollar  a  day.    Another  earned  the  same  amount  as  a  waitress. 

Thirteen  mothers  shared  the  duty  of  supporting  the  family  with 
children  of  working  age,  and  most  of  them  according  to  their  own 
stories  get  along  without  any  special  distress,  although  the  long,  hard 
pull  had  left  its  mark  on  some  of  the  mothers.  One  Italian  woman 
who  seems  quite  worked  out,  and  who  is  now  supported  by  her  two 
boys,  expressed  great  indignation  because  her  pension  had  been  cut 
off  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  need,  and  she  had  been  forced  to  go 
to  work  again  in  spite  of  serious  heart  trouble. 

In  two  of  these  families  independence  has  been  accompanied  by 
moral  disaster,  although  the  moral  breakdown  was  clearly  not  caused 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  pension  in  either  case.  One  mother  gave 
birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  in  1914,  but  the  father  was  a  boarder  who 
had  been  living  with  her  a  long  time,  imknown  to  the  court,  while  she 
was  still  a  county  pensioner.  Another  woman  drinks,  and  although 
three  children  are  now  of  working  age,  not  one  of  them  is  a  good  wage 
earner,  and  the  eldest  boy,  according  to  his  sister,  is  a  "  plain  bum." 
But  this  family  had  a  very  unsatisfactory  history  before  the  court 
pension  was  granted,  the  children  had  been  sent  out  to  beg  and  the 
mother  was  incompetent. 

In  conclusion,  looking  back  over  the  histories  of  the  majority  of 
these  families,  it  appears  to  be  true  that  the  families,  on  the  whole, 
suffered  a  serious  loss  when  the  pensions  were  withdrawn.  In  general, 
their  incomes  were  not  so  large  or  so  regular,  even  when  they  had 
the  assistance  of  private  charity,  and  many  of  the  mothers  suffered 
from  overwork.  In  a  few  cases  the  families  became  sufficiently  self- 
supporting  and  managed  to  get  on  with  a  struggle,  but  without  any 
disastrous  results.  Can  it  be  said  that  these  families  should  never 
have  been  placed  on  the  pension  roll  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  these  families  were  in  grave 
danger — danger  of  overwork  on  the  mother's  part  and  danger  of 
neglect  of  home  and  children.  A  few  exceptionally  competent  women 
were  able  to  take  grave  risks  and  succeed  in  spite  of  them.  The 
community,  however,  can  not  safely  refuse  aid  to  mothers  on  such 
grounds.  The  few  women  of  exceptional  health  and  skill  who  were 
able  to  be  self-supporting  would  doubtless  have  maintained  better 
homes  with  the  help  of  the  pension  from  the  court  and  have  given 
their  children  a  better  start  in  life. 


EXPENDITURES  FOR  MOTHERS'  PENSIONS,  1911-191& 

Every  social  experiment  should  be  considered  on  its  merits  as  a 
social  institution,  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  cost.  The 
community  can  afford  to  pay  to  have  its  children  trained  to  be 
useful  citizens  if  it  can  be  persuaded  that  the  money  will  bring  these 
results.  The  question,  "  How  much  will  it  cost  ? "  is,  nevertheless, 
an  interesting  if  not  a  determining  factor  in  the  problem.  In  Cook 
County  during  the  eight  and  a  half  years  since  the  installation  of  the 
pension, system  in  July,  1911,  $1,477,960  has  been  expended  for  {ten- 
sions, exclusive  of  the  cost  of  administration.  This  has  been  dis- 
tributed as  follows :  ^' 


1916 ^_  1219,  ow 

1917 203,  291 

1«18 259, 707 

1919 281, 213 


1911   (six  months) $2,784 

1912 86, 2149 

1913 128, 380 

1914 100, 236 

1915 137,036 

The  section  of  the  aid-to-mothers  act  providing  for  a  fund  to  be 
raised  by  a  special  tax  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  1915  (People 
V.  C,  L.  S.  &  E.  Ry.,  270  HI.,  477).  Between  1911  and  1916,  although 
the  county  board  had  made  an  annual  appropriation  for  mothers- 
pensions,  the  court  was  not  limited  by  this  appropriation,  for  the 
board  was  obliged  to  honor  the  pension  orders  imtil  the  amount 
brought  in  by  the  special  tax  was  exhausted.  This  amounted  to  over 
$300,000  a  year,  and  the  entire  sum  has  never  been  used,  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  being  in  1916,  when  the  pension  expenditures  rose  to 
$219,000.  The  appropriation  for  this  year  had  been  only  $185,000, 
but,  although  the  court  did  not  keep  within  the  appropriation,  the 
special-tax  fund  would  not  have  been  exhausted  had  not  the  supreme 
court  decision  invalidated  the  special  tax.  After  this  time  the  court 
was  limited  in  making  pension  grants  by  the  county  board  appropria- 
tion, but  the  latter  became  more  generous. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  appropriation  made  was  $260,000. 
While  this  was  almost  $45,000  greater  than  the  expenditure  for  the  year 
preceding,  it  failed  to  allow  for  the  necessary  increase  in  pension 
expenditures.  The  increase  of  1916  over  1915  had  been  nearly 
$82,000. 

•Data  are  for  calendar  years  and  are  compnted  from  the  Cook  County  ComptroUer** 
Report  for  1916  and  from  figures  supplied  by  his  office.  Data  for  1918  and  1919  are  iron 
published  reports  of  the  Cook  County  agent.  They  are  slightly  higher  than  the  comp- 
troller's figures  for  the  same  period,  as  they  include  all  checks  issued  and  there  are  alwsys 
some  that  are  not  cashed.     Comptroller's  figures  for  these  years  were  not  arailable. 
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The  officials  of  the  court  realized  that  the  appropriation  of  $260,000 
was  inadequate;  and  for  some  time  they  hoped  that  when  the  need 
for  more  money  became  apparent  to  the  board  some  means  would 
be  found  of  increasing  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  For 
Bome  months,  then,  the  court  continued  to  grant  pensions  without 
regard  to  the  probable  inadequacy  of  the  appropriation.  When  it 
finally  became  apparent  that  the  county  board  could  not  or  would 
not  find  any  money  with  which  to  increase  the  appropriation,  the 
court  had  to  find  some  way  by  which  it  could  keep  down  expenditures. 
It  was  decided  to  continue  the  pensions  for  the  families  under  care, 
but  to  discontinue  the  granting  of  pensions  to  new  families  except 
to  fill  vacancies.  As  there  were  already  more  than  enough  applica- 
tions pending  to  fill  such  vacancies,  further  applications  were  refused. 
Between  May,  1917,  and  December,  1917,  the  court  referred  all  ap- 
plicants to  the  united  charities  or  other  relief  organizations.  There 
were  in  May,  1917, 162  applications  on  file  on  which  the  investigation 
had  not  been  made.  The  court  decided  to  complete  the  investigation 
in  these  cases  and  have  the  committee  consider  them.  No  cases  were 
actually  brought  before  the  judge,  however,  until  there  was  a  pension 
vacancy.  Whenever  a  family  already  on  the  list  was  dropped  these 
new  families  were  taken  on,  not  in  order  of  priority  of  application, 
but  in  order  of  their  need  as  determined  by  the  committee.  Not  all 
vacancies  thus  created  could  be  filled,  however,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
reduce  the  monthly  expenditure  in  order  to  keep  within  the  appro- 
priation. In  place  of  168  pensions  stayed,  only  100  new  pensions 
were  granted.  Even  with  this  rigid  economy  the  department  found 
itself  with  a  deficit  of  $12,000  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Fortunately  a 
surplus  in  the  outdoor  relief  department  balanced  this  deficit.  The 
year  1918,  however,  brought  similar  difficulties. 

The  appropriation  for  mothers'  pensions  for  1918  was  $260,000, 
the  same  aB  for  1917,  and  the  outdoor  relief  appropriation  was  cut 
down  on  the  basis  of  the  surplus  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  last 
half  of  1917,  798  mothers  were  turned  away  without  being  allowed 
to  file  their  applications,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  appropria- 
tion. In  December,  1917,  the  beginning  of  the  new  fiscal  year,  all 
these  women  were  notified  that  they  might  now  make  application 
for  pensions.  The  great  majority  of  them  did  so,  and  those  appli- 
cations were  investigated  and  pensions  granted  in  cases  of  urgent 
need.  During  the  first  months  of  the  year  1918  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture was  beyond  that  allowed  for  in  the  appropriation,  but  the 
judge  hoped  that  the  county  board  could  be  persuaded  to  take  money 
from  some  other  appropriation  for  this  purpose.  This  hope  failed, 
however;  and  since  April,  1918,  new  applications*  have  not  been 
3471°— 21 S 
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accepted,  and  women  in  need  have  again  been  referred  to  the  united 
charities  or  other  relief  organizations.^^ 

The  continued  failure  of  the  county  board  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  pension  the  mothers  made  eligible  by  the  legislature  is 
an  interesting  example  of  the  ease  with  which  our  American  legis- 
latures record  their  good  intentions  in  the  form  of  laws  which  are 
left  to  the  local  authorities  to  enforce.  The  legislature  of  Illinois 
has  continued  to  add  to  the  list  of  eligible  beneficiaries  under  the 
mothers'  pension  act  without  taking  steps  to  see  that  pensions  will  be 
provided  for  the  mothers  who  have  been  made  eligible. 

County  boards  throughout  the  State  have  failed  to  make  appropri- 
ations adequate  for  the  pensioning  of  all  mothers  with  legal  claims 
under  the  aid-to-mothers  act.  In  a  few  counties  all  pensions  have 
been  summarily  ordered  discontinued  because  the  pension  fund  was 
exhausted.  Fortunately,  in  Chicago  it  has  never  been  necessary  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds  to  withdraw  any  pensions  already  granted ;  nor 
has  the  Chicago  court  been  willing  to  adopt  the  policy  of  granting  a 
larger  number  of  small  pensions.  The  plan  of  maintaining  adequate 
care  for  the  families  who  were  already  dependent  on  pension  grants 
was  the  only  wise  course  under  the  circumstances.  The  burd^i  has 
inevitably  fallen  heavily  on  the  united  charities,  charged  with  the 
unexpected  burden  of  caring  for  most  of  the  deferred  applicants  for 
an  uncertain  period  of  time ;  but  the  society  has  always  found  a  way 
to  meet  the  increasing  charge. 

The  cost  of  administration  should  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the  pen- 
sions. At  the  time  of  the  study,  the  salaries  of  the  4  clerks,  16  officers, 
and  the  supervisor  in  the  department  amounted  to  $2,100  a  month. 
To  this  must  be  added  an  additional  $820  a  month,  the  salaries  of  1 
clerk  and  2  investigators  in  the  county  agent's  office;  and  $125  a 
month  for  a  clerk  in  the  circuit  court  office.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
add  any  portion  of  the  salary  of  the  chief  probation  officer  and  the 
judge,  since  no  additional  expense  has  been  added  here  by  the  pension 
work.  Without  any  allowance,  however,  for  the  salaries  of  these 
two  officials,  the  expense  for  administrative  service  amounts'^  to 
$2,545  a  month,  or  $30,540  a  year. 

^  This  situation  continued  until  July,  1919,  when  an  amendment,  free  frOm  the  constitu- 
tional difficulties  of  the  early  law,  providing  for  a  tax  of  four-fifteenths  of  a  mill  (Ulinots 
Session  Laws,  1919,  p.  781)  brought  relief.  At  this  time  the  list  of  the  women  who  had 
been  turned  away  without  being  allowed  to  file  applications  contained  about  1,000  names. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  law  would  pass,  these  women  were  notified  to  come 
In  and  file  applicationB  and  the  department  proceeded  at  once  with  the  work  of  Inrestl* 
gatlon.  As  the  work  was  more  than  the  department  could  handle  with  dispatch  and  as  the 
united  charities,  which  had  been  supporting  many  of  the  women,  announced  that  it  could 
not  continue  this  support  after  January,  1920,  the  district  superintendents  of  that 
organization  were  commissioned  volunteer  probation  officers,  and  their  Investigation  of 
the  familleB  was  accepted.  In  April,  1920,  the  head  of  the  department  stated  that 
thoy  wore  now  up  with  their  work  and  had  no  more  old  cases  to  investigate. 

**  In  January,  1919. 
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It  is  of  interest  that,  along  with  the  increasing  expenditure  on  pen- 
sions, there  has  gone  not  a  decrease  but  an  increase  in  expenditures 
on  county  outdoor  relief  and  county  subsidies  for  the  maintenance  of 
dependent  children  in  institutions. 

Total  expenditure  on  outdoor  relief  increased  from  $188,773  in 
1910,  the  year  before  the  passage  of  the  pension  law,  to  $242,030  in 
1919.  The  cost  of  supporting  dependent  children  in  institutions  rose 
from  $61,981  in  1910  to  $292,248  in  1919. 


THE  AID-TO-MOTHEBS  LAW  IN  RELATION  TO  DEPEND- 
ENCY AND  DELINQUENCY. 

Interesting  questions  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  the  mothers'  pension 
law  upon  the  commitment  of  children  to  institutions  and  upon  the 
number  of  widows  with  children  remaining  under  the  care  of  public 
or  private  relief  agencies.  Statistics  are  available  only  for  Cook 
County.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  number  of  pensioned 
widows  increased  month  by  month,  except  when  changes  in  law  and 
policy  rendered  ineligible  some  families  who  had  in  consequence  to 
be  removed  from  the  pension  roll.  The  following  statement  shows 
the  numbers  on  the  pension  roll  at  the  end  of  each  six  months'  period, 
beginning  with  July,  1912 : 


July,  1912.... 
January,  1913 
July,  1913.... 
January,  1914 
July, 1914.... 
January,  1915 
July,  1915.... 
January,  1916 


Ntunber 

of 
fomllles. 


382 
501 
333 
338 
346 
362 
439 
580 


Number 

of 
children. 


1,306 
1,663 
1,075 
1,096 
1,121 
1,191 
1,431 
1,845 


Monthly 
expendi- 
ture for 
pensions. 


S8,145 

12,413 

8,232 

8,185 

8,320 

8,902 

11,731 

15,363 


July,  1916.... 
January,  1917 
July,  1917.... 
January,  1918 
July,  1918.... 
January,  1919 
July.  1919.... 


Number 

of 
families. 


681 
780 
802 
768 
733 
646 
709 


Number 

of 
children. 


2,106 
2,355 
8,449 
2,332 
2,288 
1,978 
2,196 


expoHii- 

turefor 

pwvstnDs. 


tl8^4ia3 
21,0  4 
22,400 
22,0  7 


l«,6-5 
22.6^1 


The  changes  in  the  pension  law  in  1913  and  1915  are  reflected 
in  this  statement.  In  1913,  when  women  who  were  not  citizens  Trere 
made  ineligible,  the  number  of  pensioners  dropped  very  suddenly; 
and  in  1915,  when  women  of  this  class  were  once  more  declared  to  be 
eligible,  the  number  of  pensioners  rapidly  increased.  Except  for 
these  changes  the  increase  in  numbers  up  to  1918  probably  represents 
a  normal  increase,  due  to  the  gradually  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
generous  provision  that  is  being  made  for  mothers  who  are  charged 
with  the  support  of  young  children.  The  decrease  in  1918  has  been 
explained  as  due  to  the  failure  of  appropriations.^*  The  increasing 
confidence  of  the  community  in  the  aid-to-mothers  department  un- 
doubtedly tended  to  increase  the  number  of  pensioners.  Women  who 
would  not  have  applied  or  would  not  have  been  advised  by  charitable 
organizations  to  apply  for  outdoor  relief  were  told  of  the  work  of 
the  pension  department  and  encouraged  to  ask  for  this  assistance, 

"See  section  on  Expenditures  for  Mothers'  Pensions,  1911-1918,  pp.  11^U4. 
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that  was  adequate  on  the  one  hand  and  was  so  administered  as  to 
encourage  the  self-respect  of  the  beneOciaries  instead  of  humiliating 
or  degrading  them. 

Curiously  enough,  along  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  mothers 
and  children  pensioned  there  went,  for  a  time,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  dependent  children  committed  to  institutions.  The  fol- 
lowing statement  shows  the  number  of  court  commitments  to  insti- 
tutions for  dependent  children  with  the  amount  paid  to  these  private 
institutions  from  the  county  treasury  from  1911  through  1919 : 


Yav. 


1911. 
1912. 
1913. 
1914. 
1915. 


Number 
ofde- 

pcndoDt 

children 
com- 

mitted.a 


894 
1,327 
1,109 
1,048 

91 A 


Public 

mooeypald 

to  iustitu- 

tions. 


S73, 119 
183,223 
287, 542 
307,558 
302,101 


Year. 


1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 


Number 

of  de- 
pendent 
children 

com- 
mitted.o 


867 
789 
895 
839 


Public 
money  paid 
to  institu- 
tions. 


$297,652 
280,077 
294,210 
292,248 


a  Figures  compiled  from  Cook  County  Charity  Service  Reports.  Figures  include  commitments  to  aU 
institutions  for  dependent  diildren.  They  do  not  include  commitments  to  hospitals,  or  homes  for  defeo- 
«jTes,  child-plicing  societies,  or  homes  for  friendless  which  provide  only  temporary  shelter. 

Although  the  number  of  committed  children  increased  in  1912  and 
remained  for  1913,  1914,  and  1916  larger  than  in  1911,  when  the 
pension  law  was  passed,  the  change  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
It  has  already  been  explained  that,  by  the  industrial  school  law  of 
Illinois,  institutions  for  dependent  children  may,  by  qualifying  as 
industrial  schools,  receive  a  county  subsidy  of  $16  a  month  for  each 
dependent  girl  and  $10  for  each  dependent  boy  committed  by  the 
court.  Before  the  passage  of  the  pension  law,  only  four  institutions 
in  Cook  County  received  such  grants,  two  Catholic  institutions,  one 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls  (St.  Mary's  Training  School  for  Boys  at 
Feehanville  and  the  Chicago  Industrial  School  for  Girls),  and  two 
nonsectarian  schools  (Glen wood  Manual  Training  School  for  Boys 
and  Park  Ridge  Industrial  School  for  Girls).  After  1911,  a  number 
of  schools  which  had  been  in  existence  for  some  years  but  which 
had  never  received  public  money  went  through  the  form  of  qualify- 
ing as  industrial  schools  under  the  State  law  and  immediately  asked 
public  money  for  the  children  they  were  supporting.  This  meant, 
in  effect,  that  some  institutions  brought  into  court  the  children  who 
had  had  institutional  care,  in  some  cases  for  years,  and  asked  to  have 
the  children  formally  recommitted  under  the  industrial  school  acts, 
in  order  that  the  institution  might  receive  the  $10  or  $15  a  month  per 
child  allowed  to  the  other  four  institutions  that  had  qualified  and 
were  receiving  subsidies'under  those  laws. 
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It  is  not  possible  to  determine  how  many  of  the  children  who,  on  the 
face  of  the  court  record  are  dependent  children  committed  to  insti- 
tutions were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  dependent  children  who  had  been 
receiving  institutional  care  but  for  whom  the  institutions  had  not 
previously  received  public  money.  That  is,  there  may  have  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  children  committed  by  the  court  without 
there  having  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  institutional  children. 
In  so  far  as  this  explains  the  increase  in  the  institutional  population 
it  is  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  operation  of  the  mothers^ 
aid  law.  The  discussion  of  mothers'  pensions  in  the  newspapers  and 
the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  some  institutions  were  being 
given  large  grants  of  public  money  may  have  led  other  institutions 
that  had  not  hitherto  known  of  this  subsidy  to  make  application  for 
similar  subsidies.  It  may  even  have  led  to  the  organization  of  some 
new  institutions  that  hoped  to  be  able  to  support  themselves  with  the 
assistance  of  the  public  grant. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  mothers'  pension  law  could  reduce  the 
number  of  children  conunitted  to  institutions  only  if  children  had 
been  committed  to  institutions  before  the  passage  of  the  pension  law 
because  of  the  poverty  of  their  mothers.    It  is  believed  that  this  had 
not  been  happening  in  Chicago  except  in  occasional,  exceptional 
cases  in  which  the  mother  had  not  been  put  in  touch  with  the  good 
relief  agencies  of  the  city.     There  were  large  relief  societies    in 
Chicago    whose   policy    was   the   keeping   of   children   with   their 
mothers  except  when  the  mother  was  not  fit.    Some  difference  of  opin- 
ion might  exist  as  to  what  constituted  a  ''  fit "  mother.    A  relief  or- 
ganization might,  of  course,  refuse  to  support  a  home  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unfit  and  on  the  theory  that  the  children  could  be  given 
suitable  care  only  if  they  were  taken  away  from  their  home  when  the 
court,  or  some  other  agency,  or  some  private  individual  interested  in 
the  family  might  disagree  with  the  relief  society  and  feel  that  a  wrong 
was  being  committed  when  the  children  were  sent  to  institutions.    In 
the  view  of  the  relief  society  the  children  were  being  committed  be- 
cause the  home  was  unfit ;  from  the  other  point  of  view  the  children 
were  being  committed  because  of  poverty.    Such  cases  of  disagree- 
ment, however,  were  apparently  not  numerous;  and  since  children 
were  not  committed  because  of  poveity,  except  in  these  rare  instances, 
a  reduction  in  commitments  could  not  be  expected  because  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  pension  system. 

Another  point  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  aid-to-mothers'  law  is 
how  far  delinquency  and  truancy  among  children  may  have  been 
prevented,  l^nfortunately,  this  is  not  a  subject  on  which  satisfac- 
tory statistics  can  be  furnished.  It  is  true  that  statistics  are  some- 
times published  to  show  that  there  are  very  few  delinquent  children 
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among  the  pensioned  families ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
how  many  children  would  have  been  delinquent  in  these  families  if 
there  had  been  no  pension  system.  A  careful  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords of  the  212  families  who  had  been  on  the  pension  roll  in  Chicago 
for  at  least  two  full  years  showed  only  3  families  of  the  212  in  which 
a  child  had  been  brought  into  court  as  delinquent  and  only  1  family 
in  which  a  child  had  come  in  as  truant.  This  seems  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly good  two-years'  record ;  but  again  it  must  be  pointed  out  that 
no  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  number  of  children  who  would  have 
become  delinquent  if  these  families  had  not  been  pensioned. 

Earlier  studies  of  juvenile  delinquency  have  laid  stress  on  the  fact 
that  neglected  homes  with  wage  earning  mothers  were  an  important 
contributing  cause  of  delinquency  among  children.*'  And  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  policy  of  providing  adequate  pensions 
for  destitute  mothers  with  children,  and  of  keeping  more  mothers 
at  home  where  they  can  look  after  their  children,  has  undoubtedly 
prevented  a  considerable  number  of  homes  from  becoming  unfit, 
and  has  probably  kept  more  mothers  alive  and  in  good  health  than 
the  old  system  did.  In  so  far  as  an  adequate  pension  means  a  better 
standard  of  living,  less  work  for  the  mother  outside  of  her  home, 
and  better  care  for  the  children  in  the  home,  there  will  probably  be 
fewer  commitments  of  children  because  of  delinquency  and  truancy ; 
but  this  would  be  a  long-time  effect  of  the  pension  system  and  one 
that  in  any  event  could  never  be  established  statistically. 

One  of  the  interesting  questions  with  regard  to  the  effects  of  the 
aid-to-mothers  law  is  whether  a  new  class  of  families  in  need  were 
discovered  and  provided  for  by  the  machinery  created  by  this  statute, 
or  whether  the  law  merely  set  up  new  machinery  for  doing  work 
that  was  already  being  done,  or  at  any  rate  being  attempted,  by  other 
relief  agencies.  This  can  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  available 
data,  showing  how  many  of  the  pensioned  families  had  been  assisted 
before  the  granting  of  the  pension  by  other  private  or  public  charita- 
ble agencies. 

The  records  of  the  social  registration  bureau  of  Chicago  were  con- 
sulted in  order  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  families  on  the  court 
pension  roll  had  been  registered  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  pension 
by  some  social  agency.  Table  XLV  summarizes  this  information 
for  the  families  added  to  the  pension  roll  in  1917,  who  had  been 
assisted  by  other  agencies  before  the  court  pension  was  granted.  The 
table  also  shows  the  number  of  families  registered  by  agencies  giving 
services  and  not  relief. 


*■  Rusftell  Sage  Foundation.     Delinquent  Child  and  tbe  Home   Breckinridge  and  Abbott. 
Charities  Publication  Committee  MCMXII,  Ch.  V,  pp.  96-97. 
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Table  XLY. — Number  and  per  cent  of  pensioned  famiiies  who  had  heen 
tered  in  the  social  registration  bureau  prior  to  pension  grant. 


Registered  by- 


Total 

United  Clarities 

Other  relief-frivlng  agency 

Other  type  of  agency 

Unknown  to  any  agency . 


Number. 


188 


Per  cent  dls- 
trfbutioo. 


100.0 


60.6 

16^5 

5.3 


The  information  in  this  table  relates  only  to  the  social  agencies 
of  Chicago  which  register  their  families  with  the  social  registration 
bureau.  According  to  this  table  all  but  18.6  per  cent  of  these  re- 
cently pensioned  families  had  been  on  the  records  of  some  one  of 
the  social  agencies  of  the  city,  and  76.1  per  cent  had  been  on  the 
records  of  one  of  the  relief -giving  agencies  (59.6  per  cent  registered 
by  the  united  charities  and  16.5  per  cent  by  other  relief  societies) . 

Data  on  this  point  were  first  gathered  for  the  pension  survey 
conducted  by  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  the  per  cent  of  families  unknown  to  any  agency  seems  to  have 
been  increasing.  This  survey  covered  543  families  on  the  pension 
roll  during  the  period  between.  August  1,  1913,  and  April  1,  1915, 
and  532  families  whose  applications  for  pensions  were  rejected  dur- 
ing this  period.  Table  XL VI  shows  the  number  and  per  cent  of 
the  pensioned  families  who  had  been  registered  prior  to  the  grant- 
ing of  the  pension. 

Table  XLVI. — Number  and  per  cent  of  famiUes  pensioned  between  Auff.  1,  1913^ 
and  Apr,  i,  1915,  irho  had  been  registered  in  the  social  registration  bureau. 


Registered  by- 


Total. 


United  charities 

Other  relief-giving  agency . 

Other  typo  of  agency , 

Unknown  to  any  agency . . 


a  Most  of  these  were  known  to  other  agencies  as  well,  such  as  the  county  agent,  the  municipal  tuberculosis 
Banitaiium,  the  visiting  nurso  association. 

Of  these  543  pensioned  families  it  appears  that  393,  or  72  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number,  were  known  to  the  united  charities.  How  much 
or  how  little  had  been  done  for  them  by  that  agency  we  are  not  told; 
but  the  united  charities  had  registered  their  names  in  the  social  regis- 
tration bureau.  Most  of  these  "charities"  families  had  also  been 
registered  by  various  other  agencies,  such  as  the  county  agent,  the 
municipal  tuberculosis  sanitarium,  the  visiting  nurse  association, 
etc.    Besides  this  group  of  393  families  who  had  been  on  the  chari- 
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ties  records  there  was  a  group  of  84  families  registered  and  presum- 
ably helped  by  other  relief -giving  agencies ;  35  more  were  known  to 
social  agencies  that  give  services  only ;  while  only  81  families,  that  is, 
6  per  cent  of  the  543,  had  not  been  registered  by  any  social  agency 
at  the  time  of  their  application  for  aid  from  the  juvenile  court.  It 
is  probable,  too,  that  some  of  these  families  may  have  received  aid 
from  organizations  that  do  not  register  in  the  social  registration  bu- 
reau. Some  of  the  sectarian  relief  organizations,  for  example,  do  not 
register  the  families  whom  they  assist.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
evidence  of  the  survey  indicates  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  a  new  group 
of  dependents  who  are  receiving  aid  under  the  aid-to-mothers  act. 

A  study  was  also  made  of  the  532  families  who  applied  for  pensions 
but  whose  applications  were  rejected  during  the  period  of  the  survey. 
Table  XL VII  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  dismissed  applicants  who  were 
on  the  social  registration  bureau  in  comparison  with  the  per  cent  of 
successful  pension  applicants  who  had  been  registered. 

Tabi£  XLVII. — Per  cent  of  dUmiased  applicants  registered  hy  social  agencies 
compared  tcith  the  per  cent  of  pensioned  applicants  registered. 


Registered  by^ 

Applicants 
dismissed. 

Applicants 
pensioned. 

Total 

>••-■•>->-•«••.••••-.    •.•«a**.>>>««»«.a*«*.V.>«.->--B 

100.0 

100.0 

United  c'laritles 

45.9 
16.7 
13.5 
23.0 

72.4 

Oth«rrel*«fHd'1iie  ftBencv.. 

15.5 

Other  type  oi  agency 

6.4 

Uxilano"^!  to  any  awncy 

5.7 

This  table  shows  that  a  considerably  larger  per  cent  of  the  pen- 
sioned families  than  of  the  dismissed  families  had  had  charitable 
assistance  before  they  were  given  relief  in  the  form  of  pensions.  This 
may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  court  requirement  that  the  family 
shall  be  without  property  and  with  not  more  than  $50  in  money 
before  eligibility  for  a  pension  can  be  established.  That  the  court 
scrupulously  adheres  to  the  tests  laid  down  is  indicated  by  these 
figures.  Families  who  are  not  destitute,  who  have  been  getting  on 
without  charitable  assistance  in  the  past,  are  left  to  continue  in  the 
way  of  independence  until  their  resources  are  exhausted,  when  they 
may  reapply  for  a  court  pension.  The  larger  per  cent  of  rejected 
families  known  to  the  nonrelief  giving  agencies  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  unfit  applicants  are  included  among  those  rejected 
and  that  these  unfit  applicants  have  probably  been  registered  by  cor- 
rective agencies  such  as  the  juvenile  protective  association. 

Questions  invariably  arise  as  to  just  how  much  assistance  had  been 
given  to  the  families  by  the  relief-giving  organization  that  had 
registered  the  families  in  the  social  exchange.    No  information  on 
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this  point  is  available  for  the  large  group  of  families  included  in 
the  court  survey,  but  certain  facts  were  found  for  the  group  of  212 
families  who  had  been  under  care  for  two  years. 

The  reports  for  these  families  made  by  the  agencies  to  the  court 
before  the  granting  of  the  pensions  furnishes  some  evidence  of  the 
care  they  had  been  giving  to  the  families  they  registered.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  of  these  212  families,  or  72  per  cent  of  the  'whofe 
number,  had  been  registered  by  the  united  charities.  The  reports  of 
the  united  charities  do  not  show  what  had  been  done  for  82  of  these 
families.  For  the  other  71  the  reports  show  that  the  society  had 
given  little  or  no  material  relief  to  18  families;  39  families  had  been 
given  relief  irregularly;  and  only  4  families  had  been  pensioned. 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  not  an  understatement  of  the  number  of 
families  who  were  being  pensioned,  since  a  fact  of  this  kind  would 
almost  certainly  be  included  in  their  report  to  the  court.  It  is  also 
probable  that  the  82  families  for  whom  the  amotmt  of  relief  is  not 
specified  had  been  assisted  only  irregularly. 

Some  attention  should,  perhaps,  be  given  to  a  question  that  may 
arise  from  a  study  of  the  data  in  Tables  XLV  and  XLVI.  The 
theory  on  which  the  law  was  based  was  that  children  who  might 
otherwise  be  separated  from  their  parents  because  of  poverty  should 
be  enabled  to  remain  under  the  care  of  their  natural  guardians.  On 
that  theory,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  enactment  of  the  law  was 
really  called  for  since  private  organizations  had  apparently  already 
made  provision  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  these  homes.  That 
is,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  families  to  whom  pensions  were  given 
should  not  have  been  families  not  otherwise  adequately  cared  for. 

In  this  connection  two  facts  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  first 
is  that  being  registered  by  a  social  agency  and  being  adequately  cared 
for  by  the  agency  are  not  the  same  thing.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  registered  families  were  really 
being  pensioned.  Another  fact  of  importance  is  that  some  of  the 
private  charitable  agencies  turned  over  to  the  court  the  families  they 
were  assisting. 

Thus  the  records  of  the  united  charities  show  that  during  the  first 
year  after  the  enactment  of  the  pension  law  387  families  previously 
under  their  care  were  told  by  officers  of  the  society  to  apply  for 
pensions.  Similarly,  the  Jewish  societies  referred  about  100  of 
their  families  to  the  court;  while  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  So- 
ciety referred  to  the  court  approximately  366  families  during  the 
first  year  and  a  half  after  the  enactment  of  the  law."*  In  such 
cases,  it  is  evident  that  no  new  dependent  groups  are  formed,  but 
those  formerly  relying  on  private  now  depend  on  public  aid. 

•*  These  fibres  were  obtained  from  the  executive  officers  of  the  several  societies. 
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The  original  policy  of  referring  to  the  juvenile  court  all  families 
who  appear  to  be  eligible  for  mothers'  aid  appears  to  have  been  con- 
sistently followed  by  the  private  relief  societies  down  to  the  present 
time.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  they  now  had  on  their 
relief  lists  any  pensionable  families,  both  the  Jewish  aid  society 
and  the  united  charities  prepared  for  our  investigator  a  list  of  fami- 
lies with  children  of  pension  age  who  were  being  given  relief  by 
these  societies  instead  of  pensions  by  the  court.  The  united  charities 
list  contained  26  names.  Of  these,  12  were  widows  then  ineligible 
because  they  were  aliens.  Two  other  widows  were  technically  in- 
eligible because  they  owned  a  very  small  interest  in  some  prop- 
erty in  Italy;  the  property  brought  them  no  income  but  ren- 
dered them  ineligible  for  pensions.  In  7  other  cases  the  husband 
and  father  was  alive  but  unable  to  work.  In  these  7  cases,  however, 
the  man  was  not  totally  and  permanently  incapacitated,  and  his 
children  were  therefore  ineligible  for  pensions.  The  remaining  5 
families  were  being  supported  pending  the  court  investigation  and 
were  to  be  transferred  to  the  court  roll  if  found  eligible. 

The  Jewish  aid  society  was  similarly  supporting  seven  families 
with  small  children,  all  of  whom  were  technically  ineligible  for 
pensions,  three  because  they  were  not  citizens  and  four  because  the 
husband  and  father  was  not  totally  incapacitated.  It  is  clear  there- 
fore that  the  large  private  relief  organizations  are  not  now  support- 
ing families  eligible  for  pensions  and  that  they  must  have  found  the 
aid-to-mothers  law  a  substantial  relief  to  their  treasuries.  It  has, 
however,  already  been  pointed  out  that  some  new  charges  would  have 
accrued  to  both  societies  in  so  far  as  the  law  had  created  or  tended 
to  help  in  the  discovery  of  new  applicants  for  assistance,  many  of 
whom  became  a  charge  on  the  private  societies  pending  investigations 
by  the  court  or  chargeable  permanently  because  they  were  found  in- 
eligible by  the  court.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  further  that  these 
were  cases  of  legitimate  need  for  whose  discovery  the  community  and 
the  private  agencies  must  feel  grateful. 

As  regards  public  outdoor  relief  the  county  agent's  attitude  toward 
the  pension  department  is  apparently  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
county  agent,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  passes  on  the  pension  applications,  and  he  makes  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  of  the  applicants'  eligibility.  Although  his 
department  must  inevitably  suggest  to  many  applicants  for  outdoor 
relief  that  they  go  down  to  the  court  and  apply  for  pensions,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  consistent  policy  of  the  outdoor  relief  de- 
partment. A  study  of  the  records  in  the  county  agent's  office  in  one 
important  district  showed,  for  example,  165  families  with  children 
of  pension  age  (i.  e.,  below  14  years)  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
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Sixty  were  widows  with  young  children,  and  105  were  classified  as 
married  couples  with  young  children.  The  case  records  were  then 
examined  in  order  to  discover  why  they  had  not  been  sent  to  the  court 
for  pensions,  with  the  following  result:  114  were  technically  ineligi- 
ble for  pensions,  5  were  below  the  court  standard  of  fitness,  and  28 
were  in  need  of  temporary  relief  only,  leaving  21  families  who  ap- 
peared to  be  eligible  for  pensions  and  in  need  of  such  assistance. 
Among  the  families  termed  technically  ineligible  there  were  32 
aliens,  4  property-owners,  28  married  couples  in  which  the  husband 
was  not  totally  incapacitated  but  was  unable  to  support  his  family 
entirely,  35  in  which  the  husband  was  not  permanently  incapacitated, 
and  15  families  with  the  husband  in  jail. 

In  the  group  classified  as  needing  only  temporary  relief  were  3 
married  couples  in  which  the  man  was  unemployed,  3  widows  who 
had  just  received  insurance  money,  13  in  which  there  was  only  one 
dependent  child,  and  4  in  which  there  were  children  of  working  age. 

Five  families  were  classified  as  below  the  court  standard  of  fitness 
for  the  following  reasons :  In  2  the  mother  was  physically  or  morally 
unfit  to  care  for  her  children  at  home,  and  in  3  others  some  m^nber 
of  the  family  who  refused  to  leave  the  home  for  sanitarium  care  was 
considered  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  other  members. 

The  21  families  who  appeared  to  be  eligible  and  in  need  of  pensions 
were  studied  further.  Seven  families  have  since  been  pensioned,  9 
were  merely  being  aided  pending  investigation.  Five  families  re- 
mained who  appeared  not  to  have  applied  for  a  pension  although 
the  investigator  was  told  that  in  2  of  the  families  the  mothers  pre- 
ferred to  work  regularly  and  support  their  children  with  occasional 
aid  from  the  county  agent  rather  than  apply  for  a  pension.  But 
the  other  families  apparently  did  not  know  of  the  aid-to-mothers 
law,  and  the  county  agent's  office  had  not  informed  them  of  this 
source  of  regular  and  adequate  aid.  A  similar  study  of  the  records 
in  another  district  office  of  the  outdoor  relief  department  brought  to 
light  11  other  widows  who  were  eligible  for  pensions  and  who  had 
not  applied  for  mothers'  aid.  Here  again  the  investigator  was  told 
that  9  of  these  widows  were  able  to  support  their  families  with  occa- 
sional doles  from  the  outdoor  relief  department,  and  that  there  were 
only  2  widows,  therefore,  in  need  of  regular  aid  who  had  not  been  told 
to  apply  for  pensions.  On  the  whole,  then,  although  there  are  a  few 
families  in  need  of  help  who  might  become  pensioners  if  the  county 
agent's  office  suggested  an  application  at  the  court,  there  are  appar- 
ently not  many  who  do  not  in  course  of  time  discover  for  themselves 
the  possibility  of  this  more  adequate  form  of  relief. 


PART  n.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  AID-TO^ 
MOTHERS  LAW  OUTSIDE  COOK  COUNTY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  Illinois  aid-to-mothers  law  makes  no  provision  for  State  super- 
vision or  control  over  the  administration  of  the  law.  Each  county 
in  the  State  is  an  independent  administrative  unit.  The  law  pre- 
scribes, of  course,  that  pensions  shall  be  granted  only  on  certain  con- 
ditions ;  but  if  a  county  disregards  these  conditions  and  grants  pen- 
sions to  persons  not  legally  entitled  to  them,  there  is  no  State  depart- 
ment with  authority  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

Since  there  are  102  different  counties  in  Illinois,  which  represent 
nearly  102  different  pension  policies,  few  geheral  statements  can  be 
made  about  their  methods  of  administering  the  law. 

The  material  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  law  in  the 
"  down-State "  counties,  which  is  presented  in  this  section,  has  been 
secured  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  The  data  secured  from  the 
replies  to  an  inquiry  conducted  by  correspondence  with  the  county 
judges  of  the  State.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  State  charities 
commission,  a  schedule  was  sent  out  by  the  secretary  of  the  commission 
to  each  county  judge  in  the  State,  asking  for  certain  facts  as  to  the 
use  of  the  pension  law  in  his  county.  Schedules  were  returned  from 
77  counties  only,  for  some  of  the  judges  refused  to  send  any  reply 
even  after  follow-up  letters  had  been  sent  to  them.  (2)  Further  data 
were  secured  by  correspondence  with  the  representatives  of  various 
private  charitable  organizations  in  the  outlying  portions  of  the  State. 
Twenty-three  schedules  were  returned  by  representatives  of  such 
agencies.  (3)  After  this  preliminary  survey  of  the  field  by  corre- 
spondence, further  data  were  secured  through  a  special  investigator 
who  visited  14  counties,  all  except  1  that  had  pensioned  thirty  or  more 
families  during  the  preceding  year  and  a  number  of  other  counties 
selected  for  special  reasons.  The  counties  selected  to  be  visited  were 
in  different  sections  of  the  State,  some  poor  and  some  rich,  some  min- 
ing, some  manufacturing,  and  some  rural.  Twenty-three  counties 
had  only  five  families  or  fewer  than  this  number  pensioned,  and  no 
investigation  was  made  in  any  of  these  counties, 
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The  schedules  collected  by  correspondence  with  the  county  judges 
were  sent  out  in  August,  1915,  and  the  data  relate,  therefore,  largely 
to  the  autumn  of  1915.  The  visits  of  the  special  investigator  were 
made  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  December,  1916,  and 
January,  1917.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Illinois  law  provides 
no  State  supervising  agency  with  control  over  the  administration 
of  the  pension  law,  and  no  reports  are  submitted  by  the  102  different 
local  authorities  to  any  central  office.  It  is  very  difficult,  therefore, 
to  ascertain  either  the  extent  to  which  the  law  is  being  used  or  the 
methods  of  administration  that  have  been  adopted.  The  State  char- 
ities commission  has  obtained  such  information  as  it  has  published 
by  correspondence  with  the  judges,  many  of  whom  refused  to  answer 
letters,  and  by  reports  sent  in  by  the  State  inspector  of  county  alms- 
houses and  jails  during  her  investigations  in  1913  and  in  1915.  In- 
formation as  to  the  number  of  counties  that  have  made  use  of  the 
law  is,  however,  probably  complete.  But  although  the  preliminary 
inquiries  of  the  State  inspector  have  been  a  useful  basis  for  further 
inquiries,  she  visited  none  of  the  pensioned  families,  and  her  in- 
quiries as  to  methods  of  administration  were  very  limited. 

In  addition  to  this  material,  use  has  been  made  of  three  reports 
on  the  use  of  the  aid-to-mothers  law  published  by  the  State  charities 
commission  in  the  Institution  Quarterly  in  September,  1913,  De- 
cember, 1914,  and  September,  1916, 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  PENSION  POLICIES  IN  THE  101 

OUTLYING  COUNTIES. 

The  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  who  is  also  the  county  judge  in 
the  101  counties  outside  of  Cook  County,  is  the  person  in  each  county 
who  has  the  right  to  grant  pensions ;  and  if  he  does  not  approve  of 
the  law,  he  may  nullify  it  simply  by  refusing  to  grant  any  pensions. 
But  the  judge  who  approves  of  the  law  and  wishes  to  put  it  into 
operation  can  do  so  only  after  the  county  supervisors  have  voted  to 
appropriate  money  for  this  purpose.  That  is,  both  the  judge  and 
the  supervisors  must  agree  as  to  the  desirability  of  providing  pen- 
sions or  none  will  be  granted.  Thus  in  five  coimties  the  supervisors 
have  made  appropriations,  but  the  judge  has  granted  no  pensions. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  counties  have  not  used  the  law  because  of 
the  unwillingness  of  the  county  commissioners  to  add  to  the  taxes. 
The  judge  in  one  county,  for  example,  reported  that  the  county  board 
would  not  levy  a  tax  for  the  purpose  of  providing  this  fund  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  by  a  mandamus  suit,  and  the  judge  added  that 
in  his  opinion  such  a  suit  should  be  brought ''  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  convince  the  county  board  that  the  laws  of  Illinois  apply  to 
them  as  to  any  other  body  of  public  servants." 

In  another  county  the  judge  actually  granted  a  few  pensions,  but 
the  supervisors  obtained  legal  advice  to  the  elBfect  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  law  was  doubtful  and  refused  to  pay  them.  Further 
evidence  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  county  supervisors  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriation  is  found  in  several  other  letters.  Thus  the 
judge  of  County  X  wrote:  "Our  board  of  supervisors  have  so  far 
failed  to  levy  the  tax  under  the  mothers'  pension  law  *  *  *  so 
we  have  been  unable  to  personally  test  the  law.''  Appropriations 
were  made  later  on  in  this  county  and  pensions  actually  paid. 
Similarly  the  judge  of  County  Y,  where  an  appropriation  of  $2,000 
had  just  been  made,  wrote:  "I  have  tried  heretofore  to  have  our 
county  board  appropriate  some  money  to  be  used  for  this  fund,  but 
was  never  successful  until  now.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Since  the  law  was  passed 
I  had  a  number  of  applicants,  some  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  worthy, 
but  have  had  to  deny  them  all  as  there  was  no  money  to  be  used  for 
them."  ^ 

^  It  in  of  interest  that  a  letter  from  the  probation  officer  in  this  county  contains  the 
following  statement :  "  The  matter  stands  thus  at  the  present  time,  but  public  sentiment 
Ifl  getting  better  and  there  is  a  prospect  that  this  law  may  be  carried  out  in  the  county. 
Just  now  there  are  no  cases  calling  for  a  mother's  pension  that  are  not  being  taken  care 
ofr  only  in  such  cases  as  those  in  which  a  mother  refused  to  take  help  in  the  old  way  for 
feftr  it  will  be  thrown  up  to  her  children  at  school  by  their  playmates." 
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In  other  counties,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  law  has  not  been  pot 
in  operation  because  the  county  judge  does  not  approve  of  the  law  or 
is  not  sufficiently  interested  in  the  biw  to  grant  any  pensions.  In  one 
county  the  probation  officer  of  the  court  wrote  briefly :  ^  This  county 
does  not  approve  of  mothers^  pensions.^  In  five  other  counties  appro- 
priations have  been  made  but  no  i)ensions  granted ;  in  one  county  the 
clerk  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  blanks;  while  from  another 
county  the  judge  wrote  in  reply  to  our  inquiry :  ^  We  have  had  appli- 
cations for  help  where  the  mothers'  pension  act  should  have  heen 
invoked,  but  no  one  has  seen  fit  as  yet  to  invoke  it.  ^  ^  ^  The 
county  board  has  in  some  instances  aided  parties  who  could  have 
made  proper  proof,  but  who  were  aided  as  paupers." 

In  one  county  the  judge  reported  that  there  had  been  numerous 
applications  under  the  act,  but  that  he  has  adopted  the  policy  of 
asking  the  local  supervisors  of  the  poor  to  be  present  at  the  hearing. 
In  every  instance,  he  reported,  the  supervisors  were  '^  able  to  furni^ 
the  aid  required."  ^This  plan,"  continued  the  judge,  ^' seems  to 
me  to  be  in  the  interests  of  economy,  as  necessaries  rather  than  money 
are  furnished  the  applicant;  and  I  think  I  can  safely  say  in  eveiy 
instance  thus  far  the  wants  of  the  parties  in  need  have  been  sup- 
plied." This  judge — and  he  is  no  doubt  in  some  instances  typical — 
saw  no  difference  between  the  purpose  of  the  mothers'  pension  law 
and  the  old  outdoor  relief  system. 

This  judge  also  added  that  in  his  opinion  the  principal  objection 
to  the  law  was  that  the  applicants  received  money,  which  they  could 
spend  as  they  pleased ;  whereas,  if  the  aid  were  ^  furnished  through 
the  supervisor,  as  local  poor  master,  they  get  no  money  and  only  the 
necessary  supplies."  There  undoubtedly  are  other  judges  in  the 
State  equally  unintelligent  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  pension 
law.  In  fact,  a  letter  published  two  years  ago  in  the  Institution 
Quarterly  contains  a  very  similar  statement.  The  judge  of  Z  County 
wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  charities  commission  as  follows: 

Will  say  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  mothers'  pension  law  that 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  good  one.  For  this  reason,  there  is  a  supervisor  in  eaci 
township  who  is  the  overseer  of  the  poor,  and  he  is  far  better  acquainted  with 
the  mother  who  lives  there  about  365  days  in  the  year  than  the  coanty  Jodge 
can  possibly  be,  and  the  supervisor  can  look  after  and  see  that  the  tax  mao^j 
is  being  spent  for  the  necessities  of  life  instead  of  frivolities  for  which  some 
mothers  would  use  the  money. 

I  think  that  every  supervisor  in  Z  County  would  see  to  it  that  no  family 
would  suffer  in  his  township  If  he  were  given  any  notice  at  all  concerning  their 
circumstances.  If  we  have  a  hearing,  the  mother  wishing  to  be  pensioned 
comes  into  court  with  a  few  of  her  friends ;  and  of  course  if  the  court  listens 
to  the  evidence  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  except  to  grant  to  her  a  pension,  which 
she  may  need  a  rwirt  of  the  year  and  a  part  of  the  year  she  does  not  Mariy 
mothers  claim  a  pension  under  the  mistaken  idea  on  their  part  that  they  d*» 
not  become  cf  unty  paupers  if  they  take  under  this  law,  and  seem  to  t^lok  tbef 
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have  as  much  right  to  a  pension  as  any  of  our  war  veterans,  while  they  are 
Just  as  much  county  paupers  as  those  residing  at  our  county  home. 

For  counties  like  our  own,  where  the  population  is  not  so  numerous,  I  think 
the  supervisor  is  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  families  and  can  deal  out 
better  Justice  to  the  poor  and  the  taxpayer  than  can  the  county  Judge,  and  that 
we  are  not  in  need  of  the  mothers*  pension  law. 

In  another  county,  where  11  pensions  were  being  granted,  the 
judge  also  believed  that  the  families  would  better  be  left  to  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor,  and  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  State  charities 
commission : 

In  this  county  we  do  not  have  very  many  who  are  receiving  support  under 
this  law,  but  during  the  time  that  it  has  been  on  the  statute  books  we  have  had 
a  large  number  of  applications,  considering  the  population  of  our  county.  The 
most  of  them  could  not  comply  with  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law  and  the 
most  of  them  were  ones  who  were  not  entitled  to  support  under  this  law.  In 
most  cases  in  our  county  in  which  provision  is  being  made  in  the  family  under 
this  law,  are  families  w^ho  were  receiving  support  from  the  county  through  the 
supervisor  or  overseer  of  the  poor.  And  in  a  county  like  this  one  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  better  way  to  take  care  of  these  is  through  the  overseer  of  the 
poor  in  each  township.  The  supervisor  who  is  the  overseer  of  the  poor  has 
better  opportunity  to  know  of  the  conditions  in  these  families  than  has  the 
county  court  or  any  agents  appointed  by  it.  There  is  a  tendency  among  a  great 
many  people  to  think  that  when  the  term  "  pension  "  Is  used  it  is  a  matter  of 
right  and  they  are  entitled  to  ask  and  receive  this  pension,  no  difference  as  to 
their  physical  or  financial  condition. 

There  is  sometimes,  too,  confusion  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
purpose  of  the  law  but  also  with  respect  to  the  actual  requirements  of 
the  law.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  from  the  judge  of  R  County,  in  reply  to  a  questionnaire  sent 
out  by  the  State  charities  commission  in  August,  1914. 

When  the  law  was  first  enacted  and  was  published  by  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  State,  a  number  of  mothers  made  application  for  aid  under  this 
law,  and  I  directed  the  probation  officer  to  make  the  investigation  as  required 
by  the  law  and  granted  three  or  four  of  these  pensions.  When  the  orders  came 
to  the  county  clerk,  the  question  was  raised  as  to  what  fund  the  money  was 
to  be  paid  from ;  and  on  examination  of  the  law  I  found  that  the  board  of  super- 
visors could  levy  a  tax,  which  should  not  exceed  a  certain  per  cent,  and  that 
that  money  raised  by  that  tax  should  be  placed  in  a  special  fund  and  be  used 
for  the  mothers'  i)ension.  There  was  no  provision  in  the  statute  that  the  board 
of  supervisors  might  make  an  appropriation  and  place  it  in  this  fund,  so  I 
changed  the  orders  from  aid  under  the  aid-to-mothers  act  to  aid  under  the 
dependent  and  neglected  children's  act,  and  then  I  began  to  observe  and  study 
this  law. 

I  am  not  favorably  impressed  with  this  law  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  think  that  there  was  any  necessity  whatever  for  this  law.  The  dependent 
and  neglected  children's  act  covers  the  whole  field,  and  I  believe  In  a  better 
way  than  the  mothers'  pension  law  does.  Of  course,  I  understand  that  you 
people  who  favor  the  mothers'  pension  law  are  making  the  claim  that  the 
mother  would  be  more  Independent  and  would  not  feel  that  she  was  receiving 
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funds  from  charity  so  much  if  it  were  under  the  mothors*  pension  law  than 
if  it  were  under  the  dependent  and  ne^ected  children's  act,  because  under 
the  dependent  and  neglected  children's  act  the  probation  officer  Ttelts  the 
home  once  in  each  month  and  then  recommends  to  the  ^dge  how  mudi  should 
be  paid  to  them  for  the  succeeding  month,  while  under  the  mothers'  penMoo 
law  the  money  is  paid  monthly  from  the  county  treasury  to  the  mottier,  and 
she  spends  the  money  as  she  sees  fit. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  inaccuracies  in  this  letter,  which 
is  interesting  solely  as  indicating  that  some  of  the  judges  are  very 
much  confused  not  only  as  to  the  purpose  but  as  to  the  actual  pro- 
visions of  the  pension  law.  It  is  interesting  that  a  later  judge  in 
County  R  has  adopted  the  same  interpretation  of  the  law.  A  letter 
from  the  probation  officer  of  this  county,  received  on  July  14,  1916, 
contained  the  following  statement : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  addressed  to  Judge ^  of  R  CkMmty*  wlD  aay 

that  we  have  not  used  a  dollar  from  the  mothers'  pension  fund.  A  number 
of  monthly  allowances  have  been  granted.  But  the  children  were  declared 
dependent,  and  an  average  of  $5  per  month  for  each  child  was  given  from  the 
pauper  relief  fund.  These  people  needed  help,  but  did  not  comply  with  the 
law  regulating  the  mothers'  pension  fund. 


NUMBER  OF  COUNTIES  GRANTING  MOTHERS'  PENSIONS. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  county  judges  and  county  supervisors 
to  the  law,  pensions  were  being  granted  in  1916  in  71  out  of  the  101 
down-State  counties.  The  cost  of  these  pensions  was,  in  1916,  ap- 
proximately $349,200 ;  and  as  nearly  as  can  be  estimated  1,583  families 
with  4,850  children  were  provided  for  out  of  this  fund.  Information 
is  not  available  as  to  why  the  law  is  not  being  used  in  the  other  30 
counties  that  are  not  granting  pensions.  But,  in  general,  they  seem 
to  be  the  poorer  and  more  backward  counties  of  the  State. 

During  the  first  year  following  the  enactment  of  the  pension  law 
only  16  counties  outside  of  Cook  County  made  any  use  of  it.    No 
reasons  have  been  found  to  explain  the  prompt  adoption  of  the  law 
by  these  16  counties,  or  its  neglect  by  the  remaining  85  counties  of 
the  State.    The  counties  using  the  law  represent  no  one  geographical 
section  of  the  State,  since  they  range  from  the  extreme  northwestern 
to  the  southeastern  section ;  4  of  them  are  counties  in  which  are  found 
4  of  the  11  large  cities  of  the  State ;  but  an  equal  if  not  greater  num- 
ber are  counties  that  are  rural  communities  of  farms  and  small  towns. 
Nor  can  the  adoption  of  the  pension  law  be  explained  on  the  ground 
that  these  16  are  the  communities  most  progressive  in  their  care  of  the 
poor,  for  the  reports  of  the  State  board  of  charities  show  that  some 
of  these  16  counties  are  extremely  bactv^'ard  in  their  outdoor  and 
even  in  their  indoor  relief.    The  use  of  the  pension  law  in  1911-1913 
in  these  16  counties  could  only  be  explained  separately  for  each 
county  by  a  study  of  special  local  conditions. 

No  additional  information  as  to  the  number  of  counties  using  the 
pension  law  is  available  until  December,  1914,  when  63  counties  were 
granting  pensions  under  the  act. 

Before  the  1st  of  January,  1916,  10  other  counties  were  using  the 
act;  and  6  more  counties  had  indicated  an  intention  of  using  the 
law  by  making  an  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  although  no 
pensions  had  actually  been  granted.  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
counties  in  which  pensions  are  being  granted  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing  summary : 


Total. 


yjantiiOB  nsing  pension  law . 


igpei 
usinfl 


1912 


101 


t7o 


not  using 


16 
85 


1913 


101 


63 

35 

3 


1915 


101 


72 
029 


•  FiT«  of  these  counties  had  made  apprqpriatinai  for  a  "pension  fund. " 
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It  is  not  possible  to  find  any  general  reasons  that  explain  satis- 
factorily the  failure  of  29  counties  to  make  use  of  the  law.  The 
failure  is  due  in  some  counties  to  some  accidental  situation,  such  as 
the  lack  of  interest  or  opposition  of  a  county  judge  or  of  some 
members  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  It  should  be  noted,  howerer, 
that,  although  these  29  counties  represent  no  one  geographical  sec- 
tion exclusively,  yet  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  in  the 
southern  and  poorer  portion  of  the  State;  while  with  the  exception 
of  a  group  of  6  coimties  in  the  center  of  the  State,  they  are  all 
counties  either  on  the  border  or  extremely  close  to  it.  That  is  to 
say,  they  are  in  general  the  outlying  districts  and  river  counties. 

Another  point  of  interest  about  these  counties  is  that  in  all  29 
there  is  only  one  city  of  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  of  interest,  too, 
that  these  counties  which  are  backward  in  applying  the  aid-to- 
mothers  act  are  in  general  counties  in  which  the  administration  of 
other  outdoor  relief  is  relativelv  worse  than  in  the  rest  of  the  State. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  7  out  of  these  29  counties 
required  written  orders  for  relief  and  itemized  bilk;  while  in  the 
other  72  counties,  36,  or  one-half  the  number,  did  make  these  slight 
requirements.^ 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  counties  granting  pensions 
there  has  been  of  course  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  aid  imder  the  law.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
figures  available  that  show  exactly  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
beneficiaries.  In  1912  there  were  50  mothers  aided,  and  more  than 
160  children  pensioned  (the  exact  number  could  not  be  obtained). 
For  1913  no  accurate  information  is  available  either  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  families  or  the  number  of  children  receiving  help  under  the 
law.  The  State  charities  commission  estimates  the  number  of  chil- 
dren at  about  1,200.  For  the  year  1915  the  figures  are  more  exact 
By  August  of  that  year  there  were  1,042  families  getting  aid  under 
the  pension  law ;  and  during  that  year  at  least  282  additional  fam- 
ilies were  pensioned,  making  a  total  of  1,324  families  with  approxi- 
mately 3,700  children  pensioned  during  the  year  ending  August 
1, 1915. 

The  number  of  families  pensioned  varies,  of  course,  from  count; 
to  county.  Table  XL VIII  shows  the  number  of  families  pensioned 
in  the  different  counties  in  a  single  month  in  1915.  The  number 
pensioned  in  a  given  month  is  much  easier  to  determine  than  the 
number  pensioned  during  the  year,  since  the  policy  of  the  counties 

« Tht'so  flKurefl  may  not  bo  complete.  They  arc  compiled  from  the  Institution  Qaar- 
terly  of  March,  1916 ;  but  as  no  uniformity  was  observed  In  the  details  reported  for  tbe 
various  counties,  It  is  possible  that  some  counties  required  written  orders  and  Itemiaed 
bills  but  did  not  report  this  procedure. 
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varies  as  to  the  number  of  months  that  individual  families  are  kept 
on  the  pension  roll. 

TABUi:  XL VIII. — Number  of  counties  givmg  aid  to  specified  number  of  families^ 

August  ly  1915,  or  nearest  date  thereto,^ 


Number  of  families  x)eiisloned  by  county. 

Counties  granting 
pensions. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
distribution. 

Total 

72 

100.0 

I-  4  families 

18 
10 
9 
7 
10 
6 
3 

25.0 

5-  9  families 

26.4 

1<>-I4  f AvnillM                                                                                   

12.5 

l&>19famtlies 

9.7 

20-29famiUe8 

13.9 

30-^9  famUles 

8.3 

sn  fam*Wes  or  m">'« ... 

4.2 

A  Tbe  figures  do  not  all  refer  to  one  date,  since  they  are  compiled  from  two  sources,  our  own  schedules  from 
66  eounties  giving  the  figures  on  August  1, 1916.  ana  the  Institution  Quarterly  of  March,  1916,  in  which  the 
date  to  which  the  figures  refer  falls  somewhere  between  April  and  December,  1915. 

This  table  shows  that  most  of  the  counties  pensioned  very  few 
families.  Only  3  counties  pensioned  as  many  as  50  families ;  and  in 
these  3  counties,  three  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  State  are  located. 
Eighteen  counties,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  total  number,  pensioned  fewer 
than  5  families;  and  19  other  counties,  26.4  per  cent,  from  5  to  9 
families.  That  is,  37  counties,  or  51.4  per  cent,  did  not  have  10 
mothers  pensioned  on  the  date  for  which  the  information  was 
collected. 

A  comparison  between  the  number  of  families  on  the  pension  roll 
August  1  and  the  maximum  number  of  families  pensioned  at  any 
time  during  the  year  was  possible  for  the  58  counties  from  which 
schedules  were  obtained.  In  the  majority  of  these  counties  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  number  on  the  August  pension  roll  and  the 
maaimum  number  pensioned  in  any  other  month. 

Only  6  counties  reported  a  maximum  number  for  the  year  greater 
by  more  than  5  families  than  the  number  pensioned  on  August  1.  In 
one  county  the  number  dropped  from  164  to  5,  and  in  another  county 
from  105  to  70  because  the  pensions  were  discontinued  during  the 
summer  months  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.'  Further  study  of  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  these  two  counties  suggests  that  a  more 
judicious  expenditure  of  funds  would  have  rendered  unnecessary 
any  such  drastic  reduction  during  the  summer  months.  In  H  County 
the  difference,  which  is  not  so  great,  is  accounted  for  by  a  change  of 
probation  oiRcers  and  a  consequent  "  cleaning  up."  No  explanation 
of  the  difference  in  the  other  3  counties  has  been  found. 

•See  p.  135. 


EXPENDITURES  OP  DIFFERENT  COUNTIES. 


Further  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  pension  law  is 
used  may  be  obtained  from  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
by  the  different  counties  on  mothers'  pensions.  On  the  schedules 
sent  to  the  county  judges  they  were  asked  to  state  the  exact  amount 
spent  during  the  year  ending  August  1,  1915,  or  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Only  53  of  the  58  counties  returning  schedules  answered 
this  question,  and  some  of  those  answering  the  question  explained 
that  their  figure  was  an  estimate.  No  information  is  available  as 
to  the  expenditures  of  the  other  counties  in  which  the  law  was  used. 
The  report  of  the  State  charities  commission  does  in  some  instances 
give  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose,  but  there 
is  no  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  this  appropriation  was  actually 
expended,  and  the  figures  given  refer  in  some  cases  to  the  year 
1914-15,  in  others  to  the  year  1915-16,  and  in  still  others  to  the  cur- 
rent year.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  to  make  any  satisfactorr 
estimate  of  the  expenditure  of  these  14  counties. 

The  total  expenditure  for  mothers'  pensions  in  one  year  for  the  53 
counties  for  which  information  is  available  was  $118,148,  which  iras 
$12,000  less  than  the  expenditure  in  Cook  County  in  the  same  year. 
The  population  of  Cook  County  in  1910  was  2,405,000;  the  total 
population  of  the  other  53  counties  was  2,110,000.  Thus  the  per 
capita  cost  of  the  pensions  in  Cook  County  was  $0.0541,  and  in  the 
63  other  counties  it  was  $0.056 ;  that  is,  the  per  capita  cost  of  the 
relief  was  actually  lower  by  $0.0019  in  Cook  County  than  in  the 
otlier  53  counties  taken  as  one  unit. 

The  expenditure  varied  in  the  different  counties  just  as  the  number 
of  families  varied.  Table  XLIX  shows  the  amounts  expended  by  the 
53  counties  sending  in  definite  replies  to  the  schedule  question  rdat- 
ing  to  expenditure. 

Table  XLIX. — Xumher  of  counties  with   specified  cTpenditure  for  motken' 

pen»i(ms. 


Expenditure  tor  pensioiLS  by  coimty. 


Counties  providing 


I  Nninber. 


Total... 
Total  reported. 


72 


53 


$100- $199... 

500-    9«9... 

1,«XXV1.**9... 

4,  «lrtv-|.  *«»... 
SyOUOor  more. 


9 
12 
1 


Pereent 
distriboticA 


lOOLO 

SOLS 

HI 

7.5 

:.« 

ii-j 


Notrewjried... 


19 


134 
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This  table  shows  that  no  one  of  these  53  counties  spent  very  large 
sums  on  mothers'  pensions.  The  expenditure  depended  to  some  eictent 
upon  the  size  of  the  counties.  The  9  counties  spending  less  than  $500, 
the  12  counties  spending  from  $500  to  $1,000,  and  the  11  counties 
spending  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  are  all  counties  with  a  population  of 
less  than  60,000  persons.  The  6  counties  reporting  an  expenditure  of 
$5,000  and  over  are  all  counties  with  a  population  of  over  60,000.  In 
these  counties  are  found  the  large  industrial  centers  of  the  State. 
The  largest  sum  expended  by  any  one  of  these  counties  was  $11,900. 
The  per  capita  cost  in  this  county  was  $0,099,  which  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  $0.0560  average  per  capita  cost  for  the  53  counties, 
and  yet  this  county  was  one  of  those  that  had  almost  no  pension  list 
during  the  sunmier  because  the  funds  were  exhausted. 

Table  L,  which  gives  the  expenditure  together  with  the  population 
of  the  counties,  shows,  however,  that  expenditure  did  not  always 
Tsry  with  population. 

Table  L. — Number  of  counties  of  given  population  spending  specified  amounts 

for  mothers*  pensions  in  1915. 


Populatlan  of  county. 


Total... 

10/»>-10,M9.. 
20,000-»,990.. 
30,000-30,990.. 
40,000-50,990.. 
00,000-79,990.. 
80,00&-00,999.. 
lOOjOOOormore 


Counties  reporting  specified  expenditure  for  mothers'  penafons. 


Total. 


63 


13 

10 

12 

7 

4 
6 
2 


$100- 
409 


9 


2 
2 
8 
2 


1600- 

999 


12 


7 
2 
3 


$1,000- 
1,999 


11 


4 

6 
2 


$2,000- 
2,999 


1 
3 
2 
1 


$3,000- 
8,999 


3 

*i 


$4,000- 
4,999 


1 
'2 

'i' 


$5,000<Se 
over. 


6 


1 

4 
1 


USE  OF  PROBATION  OFFICERS  FOR  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  ACT. 

The  failure  to  use  the  law  in  more  ^lan  one- fourth  of  the  counties 
in  the  State  and  the  extent  to  which  the  law  is  used  in  the  other 
counties  are  perhaps  less  important  than  the  methods  of  administra- 
tion in  the  counties  in  which  pensions  are  actually  being  given.  The 
law  definitely  requires  that,  before  a  pension  is  granted,  an  investiga- 
tion be  made  by  a  probation  officer ;  and  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
at  an  investigation  as  required  by  law  in  all  the  counties.  Informa- 
tion is  needed,  however,  as  to  the  kind  of  probation  officers  appointed 
by  the  courts,  since  the  character  of  the  investigation  and  of  supervis- 
ing care  given  to  families  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  officers  to 
render  intelligent  service. 

In  very  few  counties  is  there  a  probation  officer  giving  full 
time  to  the  probation  work,  which  includes  not  only  the  pension 
work  but  all  other  forms  of  probation  service.  In  the  other  coun- 
ties there  are  part-time  officers,  or  there  is  some  one  appointed  a 
probation  officer  to  comply  with  the  law ;  but  the  so-called  probation 
officer  is  a  judge  or  sheriff  or  supervisor  of  the  poor  or  some  one 
whose  chief  duties  are  of  another  sort.  Table  LI  shows  the  different 
types  of  officers  appointed  for  the  mothers'  pension  work. 

Table  LI. — Number  of  counties  having  specified  kind  of  probation  of^cern. 


Persons  acting  as  probation  officers. 


Total 

Probation  officer  on  yearly  salary. 


Number  of 
counties 


•n 


aU 


1 


Full-time  officers , 

Part-time  officers *! 

Time  not  given ' 


Other  probation  officers . 


Officers  paid  per  diem 

Officers  paid  per  case 

Volunteer  probation  officer . . . 
Salary  ana  time  not  reported. 

Supervisor  or  overseer  of  the  poor. 

Special  officer  for  each  family 

States  attorney 

Judge ". 

Sheriff 

Not  reported 


17 

m 

I 
3 
5 

3 

13 

7 

« 

1 
I 
1 


«  In  two  o£  these  counties  investigations  are  also  made  by  the  supervisor,  and  In 
the  Judge  also  inveiitlf^ates. 
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Some  further  account  of  the  activities  of  the  persons  described  in 
this  table  as  probation  officers  is  probably  needed.  The  table  shows 
that  only  4  counties  had  full-time  probation  officers.  In  19  counties 
the  officers  who  are  classified  as  regular  probation  officers  on  a  yearly 
salary  give  only  part  time  to  the  work  of  the  court,  variously  report- 
ing their  other  duties  as :  Probation  officer  of  the  circuit  court ;  work 
for  private  relief  societies ;  policeman ;  policewoman ;  secretary  to  the 
judge ;  county  coroner ;  truant  officer ;  investigator  of  the  applications 
for  outdoor  relief;  lawyer;  school-teacher. 

In  discussing  the  Cook  County  work,  it  was  pointed  out  that  upon 
the  probation  officers  fell  the  very  difficult  work  of  determining  which 
applicants  met  the  tests  of  eligibility  prescribed  by  law.  This  work 
can  probably  not  be  well  done  by  State's  attorneys,  judges,  or  even 
volunteer  or  occasional  probation  officers.  Nor  are  officers  paid  for 
casual  work  on  a  per  diem  basis  likely  to  render  the  services  needed. 
Of  the  two  officers  paid  per  case,  one  is  paid  $10  for  every  case  in- 
vestigated, and  one  is  paid  $10  for  every  case  that  gets  a  pension. 

The  amount  of  work  carried  by  some  of  the  officers  who  are  paid  a 
regular  yearly  salary  for  part-time  work  makes  it  impossible  that 
the  officer  should  have  adequate  time  either  for  the  investigation  or 
for  proper  supervision  of  pensioned  families.  In  D  County,  for 
example,  the  probation  officer  who  had  83  families  to  supervise  in 
1915  was  also  secretary  of  the  local  charitable  society,  which  handled 
some  1,500  cases  during  the  year.*  Again,  in  another  county,  the  pro- 
bation officer,  who  has  13  pensioned  families  and  all  other  cases 
brought  before  the  juvenile  court,  is  supervisor  of  the  poor  and  truant 
officer  as  well.  This  officer  reports  that  she  has  so  much  to  do  that  she 
can  not  supervise  families  as  she  should,  "especially  those  in  the 
country,"  and  she  suggests  that  the  court  needs  a  full-time  probation 
officer  and  a  clerical  assistant.  Another  example  of  an  overworked 
officer  is  found  in  T  County.  There,  the  supervisor  of  the  19  pen- 
sioned families  is,  in  addition  to  the  other  probation  work,  supervisor 
of  the  poor  for  the  township,  which  has  a  population  of  17,000; 
truant  officer  for  the  county;  and  superintendent  of  the  associated 
cbarities.  She  has  one  paid  assistant ;  but,  even  so,  there  is  little  time 
available  for  the  pension  work. 

Not  only  are  the  part-time  officers  so  fully  occupied  as  to  be  unable 
to  do  the  pension  work  adequately,  but  the  full-time  officers  who 
do  all  the  other  probation  work  are  most  of  them  left  with  little  time 
for  the  pension  service.  Thus  in  K  County  the  probation  officer 
has  charge  of  36  pensioned  families,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
juvenile  court  work  of  a  city  of  45,000  inhabitants.    She  complains 

*  since  that  time  she  has  been  relieved  of  the  work  in  the  associated  charities,  but  has 
added  the  work  of  tmant  oflScer.  She  stated  that  she  "  tries  to  visit  each  family  every 
month  "  but  has  no  time  for  the  additional  services  that  might  be  rendered  her  families. 
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that  she  is  overworked  and  is  especially  in  need  of  derical  assist- 
ance. She  has  tried  to  supplement  her  visits  to  the  pensioned  families 
by  visits  from  ^  friendly  visitors,'^  but  does  not  6nd  this  system  of 
volunteer  assistants  entirely  satisfactory.  In  H  County  there  are 
three  probation  officers,  but  its  county  seat  is  a  large  city,  and  there, 
too,  it  has  proved  necessary  to  use  volunteer  visitors  for  the  pensioned 
families. 

The  need  for  an  adequate  number  of  regular  salaried  probation 
officers  is  too  apparent  to  need  discussion.  What  is  not  so  apparent, 
however*  is  that  the  regular  salaried  officer  may  also  be  extremely 
unsatisfactory.  This  is  due  chiefly  to  two  circumstances:  (1)  That 
the  salary  is  so  low  that  properly  qualified  persons  will  not  accept 
the  position;  (2)  that  appointments  are  made  by  the  judge,  often 
for  personal  or  political  reasons  instead  of  for  merit. 

One  or  both  of  these  situations  seem  to  be  found  rather  generally 
in  the  counties  of  Illinois.  Some  data  as  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
were  collected;  but,,  since  it  was  not  always  clear  how  much  time 
was  being  given  to  the  work,  the  information  furnished  did  not 
appear  to  be  valuable. 

On  the  subject  of  the  method  of  appointing  probation  officers  there 
is  much  to  be  said.  The  appointing  power  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  judge ;  and  althou^,  in  Cook  County,  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court  used  the  power  thus  conferred  upon  him  to  select  the  officers  by 
competitive  examination,  and  called  on  persons  of  recognized  ex- 
perience in  child-caring  work  to  conduct  the  examination,  in  all  other 
counties  the  judge  has  used  his  personal  discretion  in  appointing  the 
probation  officer.  Many  of  the  judges  undoubtedly  appointed  the  per- 
son whom  they  believed  to  be  best  qualified  for  the  work.  In  five  comi- 
ties, for  example,  the  person  appointed  was  the  secretary  of  the  local 
charity  organization  society ;  in  two  other  counties  the  officer  had  had 
experience  in  social  work;  in  another  county  she  had  had  long  ex- 
perience as  a  probation  officer  before  the  aid-to-mothers  act  was 
passed.  In  another  county  the  officer  appointed  had  had  training  in 
a  professional  school  of  philanthropy. 

Although  some  judges  selected  persons  apparently  well  qualified 
for  their  work  as  probation  officers,  other  judges  have  not  done  so. 
Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  fact  that  a  county  coroner,  a 
policeman,  a  clerk  from  the  assessor's  office,  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
school  teacher  are  among  the  persons  appointed  to  act  as  probation 
officer  in  different  counties.' 


*  The  iollowing  item  taken  from  a  daily  paper  of  one  of  the  down-State  cities  Indlcatei 
the  method  of  appointment.  The  Item  is  headed  "*  New  Probation  Officer  *' :  **  Mrs.  X.  i 
widow  with  one  child  about  5  years  old,  was  appointed  county  probation  officer  for  tb^ 
north  portion  of  N  County  yesterday  by  County  Judge  Z.  Judge  Z  said  he  belieTCS  s 
mother  will  have  the  spirit  of  maternal  love  which  will  enable  her  to  make  the  best 
probation  officer.  Mrs.  X  succeeds  Miss  A,  who  resigned  and  will  engage  in  religf<Mu  wort 
with  a  trayeling  eyangellst.*' 
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In  10  counties  there  were  persons  acting  as  probation  officers, 
some  on  full-time  and  some  on  part-time  basis,  who  appeared  to  have 
had  special  training  and  experience  for  probation  work,  or  who  at 
any  rate  appeared  to  be  well  qualified  for  such  work.     Unfortu- 
nately, however,  in  6  of  these  10  counties  the  officers  had  so  much 
to  do  in  addition  to  the  pension  work  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
properly  done.    That  is,  there  seem  to  be  only  four  counties  in  which 
conditions  appear  to  be  such  that  intelligent  aid  to  the  families  is 
possible,  and  two  of  these  counties  h«ve  very  small  pension  rolls — one 
county  pensions  one  family  and  the  other  county  pensions  seven. 
The  other  two  counties  have  a  larger  number  of  pensioned  families. 
Only  one  of  these  four  counties  was  visited  by  the  special  investigator, 
and  it  was  disappointing  to  find  that  even  in  this  county,  where  condi- 
tions appeared  to  make  good  pension  work  possible,  good  work  was, 
nevertheless,  not  being  done.    In  L  County,  which  was  visited,  the 
county  was  found  to  be  divided  into  three  districts,  with  a  diflferent 
probation  officer  for  each  district.    While  the  officer  in  one  district, 
who  is  also  a  visitor  for  the  associated  charities,  does  give  intelligent 
help  to  her  families,  such  as  finding  work  for  the  mother  or  children, 
supervising  school  attendance,  etc.,  the  other  two  officers  make  no 
attempt  at  anything  of  the  kind,  and  their  services  stop  with  a 
perfunctory  monthly  visit  to  the  family. 


INYBSTIGATION  OF  APPUCANTS"  EUGIBIUTT. 

The  kind  of  investigmtion  that  is  made  depends  largely  on  the  inlel- 
ligence  of  the  person  making  the  inquiries,  and  soflkient  comment 
has  already  been  made  on  this  point  Farther  information  as  to  pre- 
cisely what  is  done  in  the  way  of  investigation  has  been  obtained  from 
the  schedules  returned  by  county  judges,  the  24  schedules  returned 
by  social  workers,  and  the  visits  of  the  special  investigator.  The 
schedules  that  were  rrtumed  all  reported  that,  before  a  pension  was 
granted,  it  was  the  practice  to  have  the  home  visited  as  required  by 
law.  In  some  counties,  however,  this  represents  the  intention  of  the 
court  rather  than  the  uniform  practice.  Thus  the  report  from  one 
county  is,  ^  As  to  the  investigation,  the  officer  calls  at  the  home  b 
almost  all  cases ;  in  a  very  few  he  may  not.**  In  another  county,  one 
of  the  two  probation  officers  makes  no  pretense  of  visiting  the  home 
but  interviews  the  women  in  his  office.  In  other  counties  in  which 
it  seemed  to  be  the  usual  practice  to  xisit  the  home,  some  families  were 
found  who  were  not  visited  until  after  the  pension  was  granted. 

A  single  visit  to  the  home  seems  to  be  all  that  is  done  in  the  way 
of  investigating  the  applicant's  eligibility.  Most  counties  report  that 
relatives  are  visited ;  but  five  counties  report  definitely  that  they  are 
not "  visited,**  and  two  more  report  that  they  are  visited  "  sometimes  " 
or  ^  not  always.*'  The  visits  to  the  relatives,  if  made,  seem  to  be  wholly 
perfunctory  ones,  since  no  report  has  been  made  from  any  county 
and  no  case  could  be  found  by  the  investigator  of  any  relative  who 
had  been  either  persuaded  or  compelled  to  assist  an  applicant  or  a 
pensioner. 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  any  verification  is  made  of 
other  facts  needed  to  establish  eligibility,  such  as  the  marriage, 
death  of  husband,  birth  of  children,  and  possession  of  property,  the 
claim  was  made  in  most  counties  that  this  was  done.  In  counties 
visited  by  the  special  investigator,  however,  it  appeared  that  this 
verification  really  was  not  made.  Officers  when  questioned  were 
vapie  and  indefinite  and  qualified  their  answers  with  ''usually,'^ 
**  sometimes,'*  **in  some  cases."  No  records  of  any  steps  in  the  in- 
vestigation could  be  found.  The  officers*  reports  usually  read  "  Your 
officer  has  investigated  and  has  found  " ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  prac- 
tice to  consider  an  invest i<rat ion  complete  when  the  applicant  has 
been  visited  and  interviewed,  and  the  findings  of  the  investigating 
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officer  seem  to  be  based  on  the  unverified  statements  of  the  appli- 
cant. The  testimony  of  the  applicant  on  oath  in  open  court  is  held 
in  many  counties  to  furnish  sufficient  evidence  of  her  eligibility.  On 
the  whole,  the  only  general  statement  that  can  be  made  as  to  the 
practice  of  the  outlying  counties  in  the  matter  of  the  preliminary 
investigation  is  that  usually  the  home  is  visited  and  that  some  officers 
believe  that  they  make  an  attempt  to  verify  the  facts  necessary  to 
prove  eligibility.  The  methods  of  verification  are  not  on  record 
and  apparently  can  not  be  found,  and  it  is  clear  that  in  many  places 
the  verification  is  that  offered  by  the  applicant  herself  in  court, 
while,  in  other  counties,  "  community  knowledge"  is  accepted.  From 
no  county  has  any  evidence  been  obtained  of  a  uniform  practice  of 
verifying  by  legal  records,  such  as  has  been  adopted  in  Cook  County. 
Two  results  may  usually  be  expected  if  a  careless  preliminary 
investigation  is  made:  (1)  A  very  small  number  of  applications  will 
be  rejected  or  dismissed,  since  very  few  will  be  found  by  an  inadequate 
investigation  to  be  ineligible;  (2)  ineligible  persons  will  be  found 
on  the  pension  lists.    Each  of  these  points  will  be  discussed. 


DISMISSED  CASES. 


In  Cook  County  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  great  many  more  appli- 
cations are  rejected  after  investigation  than  are  finally  granted,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  had  been  customary  from  the  first  to 
refuse  to  take  applications  from  persons  who  are  clearly  ineligible. 
In  the  other  counties  of  the  State,  about  which  we  have  information 
on  this  point,  this  rule  does  not  appear  to  hold  good. 

Table  LII  shows  the  number  of  mothers  whose  applications  were 
rejected  or  dismissed  in  a  year  in  49  counties  from  which  reports 
could  be  obtained. 

Table  LII. — Number  of  counties  in  which  a  specified  number  of  applicants  ioere 

refused  penMon  grants. 


Number  of  pension  applications  rejected. 


Number  of 
coimUes. 


Total 

None 

1-4  families 

5-0  families 

10-19  families 

2a-29famiUe8 

3(M9familie8 

50  families  or  more. 
Not  reported 


72 


!3 
19 
8 
4 
3 
I 
1 
23 


It  thus  appears  that  13  of  the  pension-granting  counties  rejected  no 
applicants  in  a  year  and  a  considerable  number  of  other  counties 
rejected  very  few  applications.*    A  list  of  reasons  for  dismissing 

*Tbe  following  table  showing  the  relation  between  the  number  of  families  refased  aid 
and  the  number  in  receipt  of  aid  in  the  yarious  counties  may  be  of  interest : 

Number  of  couiUie$  refuring  peruioru  to  a  specified  number  offamUkMf  together  wUh  number  of  famiUeB  penrionei. 


Applications  reftised. 

Number  of  pensions  granted. 

Total. 

None. 

1-4 

5-9 

10-19 

20-20 

30-(9 

50  or 
mere. 

Total 

49 

13 

19 

8 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1-4 

12 

n 

11 
8 
3 
2 

5 
6 

1 
1 

6 

4 
8 

1 
1 
1 
4 

5^> 

1 

1 

10-19 

i           1 

■ 

20-29 

2 

1 

30-49 

11            Ij            1 

1 

•■•O  or  more 

1 

1  1 



1 
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cases  was  given  for  the  rejected  applicants  in  Cook  County.  No  such 
reasons  could  be  obtained  for  the  outlying  counties.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  counties  keep  no  record  of  the  reasons  for  refusal  to 
grant  pensions.  Officers  when  questioned  could  give  no  more  defi- 
nite reasons  than  that  the  applicants  were  refused  ^^  for  legal  reasons,^' 
or  "  for  not  complying  with  the  law."  There  are  so  many  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  law  that  these  reasons  are  too  indefinite  to  be 
satisfactory. 

The  pensioning  of  every  applicant  who  applies  may  be  due  to  one 
of  several  reasons:  (1)  Lack  of  care  in  receiving  and  registering  ap- 
plicants; (2)  inadequate  investigation  of  applicant's  eligibility; 
(3)  failure  to  devise  other  methods  of  solving  problems  of  family 
distress ;  (4)  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  disregard  the 
provisions  of  the  law  and  to  grant  pensions  to  ineligible  applicants 
even  when  this  ineligibility  has  been  ascertained. 


PENSION  GRANTS  TO  INELIGIBLE  FAMILIES. 

One  result  of  an  inadequate  preliminary  investigation  is  the  grant- 
ing of  pensions  to  families  who  are  not  legally  eligible  for  this  fonn 
of  relief.  In  Illinois  this  condition  is  made  worse  by  the  fact  that 
the  county  judges  not  infrequently  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the  lav 
and  seem  to  take  the  position  that  they  may  grant  pensions  to  any 
person  whom  they  consider  a  suitable  applicant.  Twelve  judges 
expressly  said  that  they  did  not  observe  the  requirements  that  had 
been  added  to  the  old  vague  law  of  1911  by  amended  laws  of  1913 
and  1915.  The  legislature,  when  it  passed  the  law  of  1913,  did  not 
repeal  the  1911  act  by  name  but  merely  by  the  general  phrase  of 
"  all  acts  or  parts  inconsistent  herewith."  That  the  new  law  was 
intended  to  replace  the  old  one  is  not  open  to  doubt ;  it  was  so  inter- 
preted in  Cook  County,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  something  like 
200  families  who  did  not  comply  with  the  new  requirements  were 
dropped  from  the  rolls.  But  in  some  other  counties  the  judges  say 
that  the  funds-to-parents  act  of  1911  was  not  repealed  by  the  later 
law;  and  12  counties  were  in  1915  granting  funds  under  that  ad 
The  investigator  in  suggesting  to  different  judges  that  certain  per- 
sons on  his  lists  were  ineligible  under  the  present  law,  received  more 
than  once  such  a  reply  as:  "Well,  perhaps  that  is  so,  but  I  am 
operating  under  the  old  1911  law."  One  judge  said  that  he  used  the 
1911  law  instead  of  the  amended  law  because  he  considered  the 
earlier  law  a  better  one.  Another  judge  told  the  investigator  that 
he  knew  that  a  certain  one  of  his  pensioners  was  not  legally  entitled 
to  a  pension,  but  it  would  have  "  taken  a  heart  of  stone,"  he  said,  "to 
refuse  what  she  asked." 

In  all  but  three  of  the  counties  outside  Cook  County  visited  by  I 
the  investigator,  pensions  were  being  granted  to  persons  who  werej 
legally  ineligible.  This  may  be  due  to  the  lawless  attitude  of  thej 
judges  or  to  their  lack  of  intelligence  more  than  to  the  inability  of: 
the  probation  oflScer  to  discover  and  to  report  the  applicant's  ineligi-| 
bility.  But  whatever  the  cause,  the  evidence  clearly  shows  tlwt,i 
although  the  law  specifically  excluded  deserted  women,  divorced  i 
women,  and  women  property  owners,  such  persons  were  frequently 
granted  pensions  in  the  outlying  counties. 

The  requirement  of  the  law  most  frequently  ignored  was  that  which 

provided  that  the  mother  who  is  the  "owner  of  real  property,  other, 
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than  household  goods,''  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  pension.^  Four 
counties  reported  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  granting  pensions 
to  property  owners,  and  family  visiting  by  the  investigator  showed 
that  it  was  also  done  in  8  additional  counties.  That  is,  in  10  of  the 
14  counties  visited  by  the  investigator  it  was  found  that  pensions 
were  granted  to  women  property  owners,  although  the  schedules  sent 
in  by  correspondence  reported  this  practice  in  only  2  of  these  counties. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  visit  the  other  counties  in  which  pensions  are 
granted,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  ignoring  the 
property  disqualification  would  have  been  found  to  be  even  more 
widespread  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  evidence.  The  value  of 
the  property  owned  by  these  pensioners  varied  greatly — some  of  the 
mothers  owned  only  a  little  home  representing  a  very  small  invest- 
ment, but  occasionally  the  property  was  more  valuable. 

For  example,  one  such  case  in  B  County  was  that  of  a  woman  with 
two  children  over  3  and  under  14  years  of  age.  She  owns  property 
valued  at  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  with  a  $2,200  mortgage  on  it.  Her 
home  was  very  well  furnished  with  good  rugs,  piano,  etc.  Her  hus- 
band was  a  saloon  keeper  and  a  well  known  local  politician.  After 
his  death  she  ran  for  town  constable  but  was  defeated,  and  a  pension 
of  $30  a  month  was  almost  immediately  secured  for  her  in  spite  of 
local  opposition.  The  investigator  was  told  that  the  pensioner  was 
locally  Known  as  a  financier,  and  it  was  charged  that  her  pension 
was  due  to  political  influence.  In  any  event,  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty made  her  technically  ineligible  for  this  particular  form  of  public 
aid. 

Another  case  in  the  same  county  is  that  of  a  widow  who  was 
granted  in  October,  1916,  a  pension  of  $10  a  month  for  two  chil- 
dren. She  owned  the  house  in  which  she  was  living,  valued  at 
$800,  and  an  adjoining  3  acres  of  land,  which  she  sold  to  pay  the 
mortgage  on  the  two  pieces  of  property.  Her  ownership  oi  the 
property  was  a  fact  well  known  in  the  small  community.  In  May, 
1916,  one  of  the  pensioned  children  died.  His  pension  was  not 
stayed  and  the  mother  thought  that  the  full  pension  was  continued 
because  the  judge  wished  to  help  her  a  little  more.  In  addition  to 
the  pension,  the  supervisors  gave  her  coial  and  groceries.  This  is  an 
especially  interesting  case,  since  at  the  time  of  the  visit  the  woman 
had  only  one  child  under  14  and  one  child  over  14  living  with  her. 
She  had  also  three  married  daughters. 

In  the  same  county  a  pension  of  $10  a  month  was  granted  in  Janu- 
ary, 1914,  to  another  widow  for  her  one  child.  She  owned  the  house 
in  which  she  was  living,  valued  at  $700,  but  with  a  mortgage  of  $200. 
A  local  minister  who  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  pension  law  ex- 
plained to  the  investigator  that  the  court  granted  the  pension  on  the 
ground  that  she  is  '^  such  a  deserving  woman." 

»  Illinois  Revised  Statutes,  1917,  ch.  23,  sec.  808.  This  provision  has  since  been  altered  ; 
see  supra,  p.  15. 
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Still  another  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  G,  in  C  county,  a  Lithuaniaii 
woman,  who  was  receiving  a  pension  of  $5  a  month  for  four  childroi 
and  was  buying  the  property  where  she  was  living  from  a  building 
and  loan  association.  The  property  was.  valued  at  $1,200,  and  sm 
had  paid  more  than  half  its  value  in  monthly  installments  of  $6. 

Again,  in  F  County  in  October,  1911,  a  pension  of  $6  a  month  was 
granted  to  the  B  family,  consisting  or  the  mother,  one  boy  of  15, 
who  was  in  a  city  outside  the  State,  and  four  children  under  14. 
They  owned  a  small,  three-room  '^  box ''  house,  built  of  bare  boards 
and  unplastered,  valued  at  about  $250.  The  present  judge,  who  has 
come  on  the  bench  since  the  law  of  1913  was  passed,  intended  to  dis- 
continue the  pension  for  this  family  because  they  owned  property; 
but  he  said  that  so  much  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  fellow- 
townsmen  of  Mrs.  B  that  he  was  unable  to  do  this.  That  the  law  was 
being  violated  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  action. 

Another  propertied  family  was  found  in  L  County.  A  widow 
received  a  pension  of  $20  a  month  for  six  children.     She  owned 

{)roperty  worth  $1,600,  which  she  was  buying  from  a  building  and 
oan  association  and  in  which  her  equity  was  worth  about  $700. 
She  was  paying  $6.60  a  month  to  cover  pajonents  on  the  properly, 
taxes,  and  interest. 

Whether  or  not  the  law  should  have  prohibited  the  granting  of 
pensions  to  women  who  owned  or  were  buying  property  is  not  the 
question  here.  Doubtless  the  "homestead"  disqualification  worked 
what  seemed  at  any  rate  to  be  greater  hardships  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts than  in  Chicago,  and  it  is  of  interest -that  several  down-State 
judges,  in  replying  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  the  State  charities 
commission  asking  their  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  the  law,  sug- 
gested in  their  reply  that  ownership  of  a  home  should  not  render  a 
woman  ineligible  for  a  pension.* 

The  law  has  already  been  amended  in  this  respect  and,  as  has  beoi 
pointed  out,  now  provides  that  when  the  mother  is  entitled  to  home- 
stead rights  under  the  exemption  laws  of  the  State  or  holds  dower 
interest,  and  the  value  of  either  interest  is  not  greater  than  $1,000, 
she  shall  not  be  thereby  disqualified  for  relief  under  the  mothers' 
aid  provision.  The  judges  who  thought  that  the  law  should  be 
altered  in  this  respect  administered  the  law  as  they  thought  it  should 
be  rather  than  as  it  was. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  law  definitely  prohibited  the 
granting  of  such  pensions,  and  every  judge  who,  prior  to  July  1, 1917, 
granted  a  pension  to  a  property  owner,  violated  the  law. 

The  down-State  courts  appear  to  be  lax  also  ^bout  the  enforcement 
of  the  provision  relating  to  personal  property.  The  Chicago  court 
has  ruled  that  a  woman  who  has  more  than  $60  in  hand  or  in  the 

« Institution  Quarterly,  December,  1914,  pp.  18-15. 
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bank  shall  be  considered  ineligible  under  this  provision.    The  down- 
State  oourts  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  definite  ruling  as  to  the 
amount  of  property  that  disqualifies,  but  cases  were  found  of  women 
who  were  granted  pensions  when  they  still  had  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.    A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  X  family  in  N  County.    This 
family  consisted  of  the  mother  and  five  children  between  the  ages  of 
1  and  4.    The  father,  who  had  been  a  miner  earning  $60  a  month, 
died  of  appendicitis  in  May,  1915.    He  left  $1,000  insurance.    In 
October,  1915,  the  mother  was  granted  a  pension  of  $10  a  month  at 
a  time  when  she  still  had  $700  of  the  insurance  money  left.    The 
county  agent,  who  acts  as  probation  officer,  knew  of  this  and  the 
court  also  knew  of  it.    The  county  agent  is  said  to  have  told  Mrs.  X 
to  use  this  money  to  supplement  her  small  pension  and  to  have 
promised  her  that  when  this  was  used  the  pension  would  be  increased. 
Other  women  who  were  pensioned,  although  they  were  not  eligible, 
were  women  whose  relatives  were  able  to  assist  in  their  support. 
The  law  clearly  says  that  a  mother  shall  be  eligible  for  a  pension 
only  "if  her  child  or  children  has  or  have  relatives  of  sufficient 
ability,  and  who  shall  be  obligated  by  the  finding  and  judgment  of 
a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  support  them."    It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  as  a  weakness  of  the  down-State  methods  of  inves- 
tigation that  little  if  anything  is  done  to  determine  the  liability  of 
relatives  for  the  support  of  the  mother  or  her  children,  as  is  done,  for 
example,  in  the  Chicago  court.    Nor  does  any  attempt  seem  to  be 
made  by  the  county  judges  to  enforce  such  liability  if  it  is  known  to 
exist.    Thus  pensioned  families  were  foimd  down  State  with  rela- 
tives who  were  liable  for  their  support  but  who  had  never  been  forced 
to  comply  with  the  support  provisions  of  the  law.® 

For  example,  a  woman  in  C  County,  Mrs.  Y,  who  had  been  divorced 

by  one  husband  and  deserted  by  another,  had  lived  in  another  State 

for  five  years,  where  her  last  child  had  been  born.     Her  husband 

became  ill,  and  was  sent  to  a  sanitarium,  and  in  1915  she  was  sent 

back  to  her  former  home  in  Illinois  by  the  public  authorities,  but 

probably  at  her  own  request.    She  then  sold  her  piano,  and  with  the 

proceeds  brought  her  husband  to  Illinois ;  but  he  soon  deserted,  and 

she  was  given  a  pension  of  $6  a  month,  $3  for  each  of  her  two  children. 

She  lived  in  a  house  adjoining  her  mother's,  and  the  mother  with  the 

two  unmarried  sons  owns  the  home.    These  unmarried  brothers  were 

both   working,  and  they  and  the  mother  were  abundantly  able  to 

support  the  pensioner,  who  was  technically  ineligible  not  only  because 

she  w^as  a  deserted  and  divorced  woman  but  also  because  she  had  not 

been  in  the  county  for  three  years  previous. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Z  in  B  County,  who  had 
a  pension  of  $15  a  month,  one  child  under  14,  one  child  over  14,  two 
married  daughters,  and  one  married  son.     Mrs.  Z  lived  with  one 

*  See  lUiQoU  Revised  Statutes,  ch.  23,  sec.  808, 
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daughter  in  a  very  comfortably  furnished  house,  but  the  other  mar- 
ried daughter  and  son  had  given  her  no  help,  and  had  never  been 
asked  to  do  so. 

A  similar  case  in  M  County  is  that  of  Mrs.  Aj  a  woman  vrith  one 
dependent  child.  This  pensioner  was  living  with  her  mother  and 
her  stepfather,  who  owned  a  good  house  in  a  good  neighborhood 
The  house  was  well  furnished,  and  they  had  a  piano  and  a  telephone. 
There  was  a  cottage  at  the  rear  of  the  lot  that  was  rented.  The  mother 
and  the  stepfather  ran  a  kind  of  catering  business,  and  the  widowed 
daughter  sewed  and  earned  about  $15  or  $20  a  month.  The  woman 
was  technically  ineligible  for  a  pension,  because  she  had  not  lived  in 
the  county  three  years,  and  it  seemed  to  be  clear  that  in  any  event  the 
pension  of  $6  was  not  needed  in  the  household.  The  paternal  grand- 
father and  uncles  were  also  able  to  contribute,  should  help  have  been 
necessary.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  is  against  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Chicago  court  to  grant  a  pension  to  any  able-bodied  woman 
with  only  one  dependent  child,  so  that  in  the  case  given  above  the 
woman  would  not  have  received  a  pension  in  Chicago  even  if  she  had 
had  no  relatives  able  to  assist  and  had  met  the  residence  qualifica- 
tions. 

Another  group  of  ineligible  pensioners  not  infrequently  found 
down  State  were  the  deserted  wives  who  were  eligible  under  the  1911 
law  but  have  been  ineligible  since  1913.  Reports  from  two  counties 
showed  that  pensions  were  granted  to  deserted  wives,  and  deserted 
wives  were  also  found  receiving  pensions  in  eight  of  the  counties 
visited. 

Another  case  of  the  pensioning  of  a  group  of  women  in  violation 
of  the  law  was  found  in  M  County.  Here  the  judge  had  granted 
pensions  to  women  whose  husbands  were  in  the  National  Guard  and 
had  been  sent  down  to  the  Mexican  border  with  their  regiments.  The 
investigator  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  these  soldiere'  dependents 
were  not  eligible  for  pensions  under  the  aid-to-mothers  act,  but  the 
judge  said  that  he  acted  in  these  cases  under  the  clause  in  the  law 
which  provided  for  the  pensioning  of  women  whose  husbands  were 
permanently  incapacitated  for  work  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
infirmities.  Only  two  such  pensions  were  granted,  and  they  were 
discontinued  after  a  G.  A.  R.  fund  had  been  raised  to  care  for  soldiers' 
wives. 

Another  illegal  practice  that  seems  to  be  countenanced  by  some 
of  the  down-State  judges  is  the  pensioning  of  children  who  do  not  live 
with  their  mother.  The  law  clearly  says  that  "  the  child  or  children 
for  whose  benefit  the  relief  is  granted  must  be  living  with  the  mother 
of  such  child  or  children."  In  two  counties  pensions  were  granted 
to  grandparents,  and  in  another  county  to  other  guardians,  but  in 
these  three  counties  the  judges  claimed  that  they  were  operating 
under  the  "  old  1911  law.  In  other  counties  pensions  were  granted 
nominally  to  the  mother  who  then  used  the  money  to  board  out  the 
child  or  children,  a  practice  clearly  illegal.  For  example,  Mrs.  B, 
of  C  County,  with  a  pension  of  $6  for  one  child  only,  worked  out  as 
housekeeper  for  a  widower  and  boarded  her  child  with  a  friend. 
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Mrs.  D,  of  G  County,  received  a  pension  for  three  children,  two 
of  whom  she  placed  in  a  church  institution,  apparently  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  judge.  The  boys  ran  away  from  this  institution  and  have 
now  been  sent  to  an  institution  for  delinquents ;  but  no  change  has 
been  made  in.  the  pension. 

Mrs.  E,  of  P  County,  with  one  child,  6  years  old,  was  granted  a 
pension  of  $5  a  month.  Mrs.  E  is  a  strong,  vigorous  woman  who 
works  as  a  domestic,  leaving  the  child  with  her  own  parents  in  another 
village. 

The  list  of  ineligible  pensioners  is  greatly  increased  by  the  lack  of 
supervision  after  the  family  is  pensioned.  One  result  of  this  lack 
of  supervision  is  that  families  who  were  eligible  at  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  the  pension  may  become  ineligible  through  the  remar- 
riage  of  the  mother,  or  her  removal  from  the  county,  or  because  a 
child  has  reached  the  age  of  14  and  has  gone  to  work,  or  because 
of  some  other  change  in  the  family  situation.  Unless  the  super- 
vision of  the  families  is  thorough  enough  to  insure  that  the  pension 
will  be  stopped  with  the  change  in  circumstances,  families  who  have 
become  ineligible  for  pensions  will  be  found  on  the  pension  rolls. 


SUPERVISION. 

The  importanoe  of  proper  supervisory  care  for  pensioned  families 
has  akeady  been  discussed.  ^®  Supervision  is  of  course  necessary,  not 
only  that  pensions  may  be  stopped  when  they  are  no  longer  needed, 
but  also  in  order  that  the  court  may  be  assured  that  the  public  funds 
are  being  wisely  expended  and  that  the  mothers  may  be  assisted  in 
maintaining  a  good  home  for  the  pensioned  children.  Proper  super- 
visory care,  however,  can  be  provided  only  by  competent,  responsible— 
and  this  probably  means  salaried — ^probation  officers.  If  the  probation 
officer  for  the  pension  work  is  not  really  a  probation  officer  at  all 
but  a  supervisor  of  the  poor,  deputy  sheriff,  county  judge,  State's 
attorney,  or  even  a  volimteer  visitor,  adequate  supervision  can  hardly 
be  expected.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  in  25  counties  the 
probation  work  is  carried  on  by  persons  who  are  probation  officers 
in  name  only. 

In  reply  to  the  schedule  questions  relating  to  supervision,  27  of 
the  64  counties  sending  in  replies  reported  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  provide  any  supervision  of  pensioned  families. 

Of  the  eight  counties  from  which  no  schedules  were  returned  only 
two  have  regular  probation  officers,  and  one  of  these  counties  pays 
a  salary  of  $10  a  month,  the  other,  $40.  In  three  counties  the  super- 
visors act  as  probation  officers;  in  one  the  officer  is  paid  $B  per  diem; 
in  one  a  special  officer  is  appointed  for  each  case ;  while  the  other  is 
the  county  which  pays  the  officer  for  each  case  pensioned.  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  all  these  counties  should  be  added  to  the 
list  of  those  not  providing  supervision.  Nine  other  counties  report 
that  supervision  is  provided,  but  the  families  are  not  visited  in  their 
homes.  Thus,  in  at  least  36,  and  probably  43,  of  the  72  counties 
granting  pensions  there  is  no  visitation  of  the  pensioned  families. 

Twenty-nine  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  report  that  their  families 
are  visited  by  the  probation  officer,  but  5  add  qualifying  statements, 
such  as  "  at  times,"  "  when  necessary,"  "  frequently,"  etc.  Thus,  6 
County  reports  that  visits  are  made  "  when  desirable  " ;  but  out  of 
10  families  in  this  county  visited  by  our  special  investigator  not  1 
reported  even  a  single  visit  of  the  officer  since  the  grant  of  the  pen- 
sion. In  this  county  a  substitute  for  visits  had  been  devised.  The 
judge  called  the  pensioned  mothers  into  court  "about  every  six 

^  See  aupra,  pp.  27  et  seq. 
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months"  and- reexamined  them  as  to  their  need  of  a  pension.  Six 
other  counties  report  that  the  probation  officer  visits  the  families,  but 
the  frequency  of  the  visits  is  not  reported.  In  two  of  these  counties 
the  officer  is  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis,  in  two  the  officer  is  not  paid  for 
his  services,  but  in  the  other  two  there  is  a  regular  officer  on  a 
salary — ^in  one  case  of  $360  a  year,  in  the  other  $600.  It  is  possible 
that  these  last  two  officers  may  visit  at  regular  intervals,  but  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  this  is  done  in  the  other  four  counties. 

Five  counties  reported  that  the  families  were  visited  three  or  four 
times  a  year.  Thirteen  reported  that  families  were  visited  once  a 
month.  Five  of  these  18  counties,  however,  were  visited  by  our  spe- 
cial investigator,  and  in  only  1  were  visits  actually  made  regularly 
every  month*  In  A  County  there  were  three  probation  officers,  all 
Tolunteers;  and  while  two  of  them  appeared  to  visit  some  of  their 
families  very  frequently,  the  other  was  unable  to  get  round  more 
than  three  or  four  times  in  a  year.  In  D  County  the  officer  visited 
only  every  second  or  third  month  but  saw  her  families  every  month 
when  the  pension  was  drawn.  In  H  County  the  probation  officer 
herself  is  unable  to  visit  oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a  year,  but 
the  family  is  visited  by  "  friendly  visitors "  who  are  supposed  to 
go  once  a  month.  In  I  County  the  probation  officer,  a  young  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  the  judge,  had  not  yet  made  the  rounds  of  her  pen- 
sioned families,  because,  as  she  explained,  ^^  it  was  extremely  hot  last 
siunmer."  Two  of  the  counties  which  reported  that  visits  were  made 
only  two  or  three  times  a  year  have  these  visits  supplemented  by  re- 
ports from  the  mother  to  the  probation  officer  every  month,  and  a 
third  county  has  the  family  visited  by  volunteers,  supposedly 
monthly. 

Such  data  as  are  available,  then,  show  that  there  were  nine  coun- 
ties in  which  the  probation  officer  visited  monthly ;  three  in  which  the 
probation  officer  saw  the  mother  every  month  but  visited  only  every 
second,  third,  or  fourth  month ;  four  in  which  she  visited  three  or 
four  times  yearly,  but  in  two  of  these  the  family  was  nominally  vis- 
ited every  month  by  a  volunteer ;  the  practices  of  the  three  officers  in 
one  county  varied;  and  one  county  which  reported  monthly  visits 
was  found  to  be  one  of  those  in  which  the  officer  visited  ''  when  de- 
sirable." 

The  various  forms  of  service  that  may  be  rendered  by  intelligent 
supervising  officers  have  already  been  discussed  in  the  section  of  this 
report  dealing  with  the  work  of  the  Chicago  court.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  such  work  can  not  be  done  by  the  probation  service  pro- 
vided for  in  the  down-State  counties. 

The  facts  about  the  supervision  of  pensioned  families  in  the  68 
counties  for  which  information  was  secured  are  summarized  in  Table 
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Table  LIII. — Number  of  counties  providing  different  degrees  of 


« 


care." 


Methods  of  supervision  reported. 


Xmnberef 


Total. 


Nosnpervisian 

SuporvlsioD  without  vlBits 

Visits  "when  necessary" 

Prc^tlQii  officer  visits  monthly 

Probation  officer  visits  three  or  Ibiir  times  yearly 
Frequency  of  visits  varies  with  ofBoers, 


Frequency  of  visits  is  not  reported e 


1 


•  In  three  of  these  counties  th^  mothers  reported  to  the  officer  every  month,  and  in  tvo  otlifers  the  fiunflies 
were  visited  hy  volunteers  every  month. 

Abundant  evidence  of  the  lack  of  supervision  was  collected  by 
our  special  investigator  in  the  14  counties  in  which  she  visited  some 
of  the  pensioned  families.  This  investigator  found,  for  example, 
that  women  were  having  pension  checks  forwarded  to  them  through 
the  mail,  although  no  one  at  the  court  knew  exactly  where  thejr  were 
living. 

Thus  Mrs.  I,  with  four  children  and  a  pension  of  $10  a  month, 
received  her  pension  at  the  Z  postoffioe;  but  our  investigator  found 
that  her  present  address  was  unknown  to  any  one,  that  she  was 
pregnant  with  an  illegitimate  child,  and  that  she  was  supposed  to 
have  moved  to  another  city. 

A  similar  case  in  another  county  was  that  of  Mrs.  N.  Her  name 
was  given  to  the  investigator  as  receiving  a  pension  of  $5  a  month. 
The  investigator  was  unable  to  find  the  woman  at  the  address  which 
was  on  the  county  treasurer's  list.  Neighbors  either  did  not  know 
or  would  not  tell  anything  of  her  whereabouts.  The  landlady  was 
consulted  and  explained  that  she  had  moved  about  two  years  ago: 
that  slie  had  said  she  was  going  to  a  city  in  another  State  to  live 
with  her  two  older  daughters.  She  was  getting  her  checks  for- 
warded by  mail.  Neither  the  adult  probation  officer  nor  the  over- 
seer of  the  poor  knew  anyfiiing  of  this  family. 

Again,  the  investigator  found  it  difficult  to  locate  a  wcunan  m 
C  County.  Tlie  neighbors  said  that  they  had  not  seen  her  for 
months.  They  explained  that  ^she  moved  round  a  good  deaL'^ 
The  woman^  who  was  finally  found,  had  just  returned  from  a  six 
months^  stay  in  a  neighboring  State:  she  had  returned  reluctantly* 
but  site  said  that  she  was  afraid  if  she  stayed  away  much  longer 
her  pension  would  be  revoked.  While  out  of  the  State  she  had 
worked  in  a  hotel  and  had  boarded  one  diild  in  an  institution  for 
dejHMulent  children  and  two  boys  in  a  newsboys'  home.  These  boys* 
agixl  10  and  12  years^  sold  papers  and  were  allowed  to  keep  what 
they  made  after  their  board  was  paid.  The  older  of  the  boys  went 
acro^  tlie  river  to  his  home  in  Illinois  each  month  and  got   the 
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mother's  pension  check,  cashed  it,  and  brought  the  money  back  to 
her.  The  10-year-old  boy  said  that  he  had  attended  school  a  few 
weeks  while  he  was  away.  This  woman  had  been  a  widow  three 
times.  The  pension  was  granted  before  any  of  the  children  were 
old  enough  to  work.  At  the  time  of  the  visit  the  family  income 
was  $55  a  month,  and  the  total  income  with  pension  $65.  The 
oflScer  in  this  county  is  supposed  to  visit  every  pensioned  family 
once  a  yean 

A  serious  result  of  the  lack  of  supervision  was  the  finding  of  a 
large  number  of  families  who  had  been  put  on  the  pension  roll  and 
then  had  not  been  removed,  although  family  circumstances  had 
changed  and  the  pensions  were  no  longer  needed. 

Thus,  Mrs.  M  of  G  County,  who  was  receiving  a  pension  of  $16,  was 
found  by  our  investigator  to  have  been  remarried.  This  was  re- 
ported back  to  the  court,  and  she  was  then  taken  off  the  pension  roll. 

In  the  same  county  Mrs.  N,  with  one  child,  had  been  receiving  a 
pension  of  $10  a  month  for  more  than  two  years.  The  investigator 
called  at  the  address  given  in  the  county  treasurer's  book,  found  that 
Mrs.  N  had  been  a  servant  in  this  house ;  that  she  had  never  had  the 
child  with  her  there ;  and  that  she  had  used  her  pension  to  board  out 
the  baby.  No  one  knew  where  Mrs.  N  had  gone,  but  people  thought 
that  she  was  married  and  that  the  baby  was  still  boarded  somewhere. 
When  this  was  reported  back  to  the  court  by  the  investigator,  a  clei^ 
in  the  office  then  said  that  he  had  seen  a  notice  of  the  pensioner's 
marriage  in  the  local  newspaper  and  had  expected  to  tell  the  judge 
to  discontinue  the  pension  but  had  forgotton  to  do  so.  He  added 
that  no  more  checks  would  be  mailed  to  her. 

Most  frequently  the  change  in  circumstances  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
children  who  were  pensioned  when  they  were  imder  14  years  of  age 
have  grown  old  enough  to  go  to  work.  This  is  a  change  that  could 
easily  be  discovered  if  there  were  a  responsible  person  keeping  the 
records,  for  the  exact  ages  of  the  children  should  be  on  record  at  the 
time  the  pension  is  granted,  and  the  exact  date  when  the  pension 
should  be  stayed  should  also  be  a  matter  of  record.  Some  of  these 
families  had  very  good  incomes  in  1917,  but  the  pensions  were  still 
going  on. 

Thus,  in  M  County,  Mrs.  O,  the  widow  of  a  farmer,  was  granted 
a  pension  four  years  before,  when  she  had  living  at  home  four  children 
under  14  and  three  children  over  that  age.  At  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  investigator  there  were  only  two  children  under  14,  and  five 
children  living  at  home  were  working  and  earning  $153  a  month. 
Included  in  the  family,  moreover,  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  one 
of  the  daughters,  bom  after  the  pension  was  granted."    The  children 

^  It  Bkoald  be  added  tiiat  the  Inyestlgator  reported  that  the  home  was  beautifully  clean 
and  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  good  one  in  spite  of  the  older  girl's  delinquency. 
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paid  $64  a  month  board  out  of  their  earnings.  Although  the  proba- 
tion officer  was  supposed  to  visit  the  family  once  in  three  months, 
she  had  not  recommended  any  change  in  the  pension,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  family's  situation  had  changed  radically.  Nothing 
had  been  done  to  compel  the  father  of  the  illegitimate  child  to  con- 
tribute to  its  support,  and  nothing  had  been  done  to  compd  a 
daughter  in  a  neighboring  town  to  contribute  to  the  mother's  sap- 
port,  although  she  is  abundantly  able  to  do  so  if  it  were  necessary. 

In  K  County  two  families  were  found  in  somewhat  similar  cir- 
cumstances. In  one  there  were  six  children  over  14,  and  their  earn- 
ings were  about  $140  a  month,  but  the  pensicm  of  $24  was  still 
continued.  In  the  other  there  was  only  one  child  under  14,  while 
there  were  four  children  at  work,  whose  earnings  were  $168  a  month, 
but  the  pension  of  $5  was  still  going  on.  This  is  an  abuse  that  is 
bound  to  increase  if  something  is  not  done  to  keep  a  careful  watch 
of  the  pension  roUs  and  to  compel  the  withdrawal  of  pensions  for 
children  who  have  gone  to  work  and  are  above  the  age  at  which 
pension  grants  can  legally  be  made. 

One  result  of  this  lack  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  probation 
officer  and  constituted  authorities  that  was  noted  by  the  investigator 
who  visited  the  selected  counties  in  1916  was  the  peculiar  importance 
of  the  county  clerks,  county  treasurers,  or  whoever  in  their  offices 
may  have  had  charge  of  making  out  the  monthly  pension  checks  or 
of  mailing  them  or  handing  them  to  the  pensioned  mothers.  These 
clerks  were  sometimes  the  only  persons  who  were  in  any  way  in 
touch  with  the  pensioned  families  after  the  grant  had  been  made, 
and  the  investigator  found  that  they  were  often  better  informed  on 
the  family  circumstances  and  more  interested  in  the  pensioners  than 
any  other  officials  in  the  county.  They  saw  to  it,  so  far  as  it  ^was 
done  at  all,  that  pensions  were  stayed  when  children  became  14  or 
when  the  mother  remarried.  In  some  places  there  was  an  attempt  to 
do  this  systematically,  as  in  B,  where  the  clerk  has  recently  adopted 
a  card  catalogue,  showing  the  date  on  which  each  pensioned  child 
became  14;  more  often,  however,  the  families  were  watched  only  in 
haphazard  fashion,  and  pensions  were  stayed  only  when  something 
happened  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  clerk.  Thus,  it  was  not  un- 
common for  the  clerk  in  going  over  the  records  with  our  investigator 
to  remark,  "  Why,  Johnnie  is  14  now,  we  will  have  to  stay  his  i>en- 
sion,"  or  "^  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  that  woman  is  remarried,  I  guess 
she  won't  need  a  pension  any  longer."  Occasionally  also  other  viola- 
tions of  the  law  were  noticed  by  members  of  the  office  staff.  In  P 
County,  for  example,  the  sister  of  the  county  clerk,  who  was  herself 
a  clerk  in  the  office,  learned  that  one  of  the  pensioners  (Mrs.  A)  had 
placed  her  child  with  its  grandparents.    The  county  clerk's  sister 
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thereupon  sent  for  Mrs.  A  before  sending  out  the  pension  check,  since 
the  law  clearly  states  that  the  pensioned  child  must  be  living  with  the 
mother.  In  this  instance  the  efforts  of  the  clerk  proved  futile, 
since  the  mother  appealed  to  the  judge,  who  continued  the  pension 
in  defiance  of  the  law.  But  the  clerks  in  the  office  can  not  be  ex- 
pected to  carry  the  sole  responsibility  for  staying  pensions,  and  it 
is  a  result  of  the  lax  administration  that  they  not  infrequently  send 
checks  to  women  who  are  no  longer  entitled  to  them.  Cases  have 
been  already  given  from  C  and  G  Counties  of  pensions  going  to 
women  who  had  left  the  State.  Similarly,  it  has  been  noted  that 
checks  went  to  women  who  had  remarried ;  for  the  women  are  not  all 
so  honest  as  one  woman  in  F  County  who  did  not  claim  her  checks 
after  remarriage,  so  that  they  were  finally  returned  through  the 
post-office  authorities. 

Another  weakness  in  the  administration  of  the  law  discovered  by 
our  investigator  in  the  course  of  her  visits  to  the  counties  was  the 
lack  of  responsibility  which  was  felt  by  one  judge  or  probation 
officer  for  the  acts  of  his  predecessors.  One  judge  was  foimd  who 
was  evidently  trying  to  administer  the  mothers'  pension  law  strictly 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  who  explained  that  the  ineli- 
gible families  on  his  lists  had  been  granted  pensions  by  the  former 
judge.  The  possibility  of  staying  these  illegal  pensions  either  did 
not  occur  to  him  or  he  did  not  think  that  he  ought  to  be  required 
to  incur  the  unpopularity  of  correcting  his  predecessor's  mistakes. 
Similarly,  in  a  few  counties  the  probation  officer  visited  the  families 
who  had  been  granted  funds  since  her  term  of  office  began,  but  seemed 
to  feel  that  she  had  no  responsibility  for  the  families  who  were  on 
the  lists  before  she  began  her  work. 


DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  THE  PENSION  POUCT  OF  THE 
CHICAGO  COURT  AND  THAT  ADOPTED  BT  THE  DOWN- 
STATE  COURTS. 

Certain  differences  in  policy  are  to  be  found  in  the  different  conits 
and,  in  particular,  differences  between  the  down-State  courts  and 
the  Chicago  court.  Certain  rules,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been 
laid  down  in  the  Chicago  court  that  either  define  more  accurately 
the  terms  of  eligibility  or  add  new  requirements.  The  differences  be- 
tween the  (Hiicago  court  and  the  down-State  courts  may  be  due  to  the 
tatter's  failure  to  formulate  any  policy  at  all  rather  than  to  the  adop- 
tion  of  a  policy  that  is  unlike  that  of  the  Chicago  court.  But  whether 
due  to  accident  or  to  design,  differences  in  policy  do  exist.  The  most 
important  of  these  relate  to  the  following  points:  (1)  The  pension- 
ing of  an  able-bodied  mother  who  has  only  one  child  under  14  years 
of  age;  (2)  the  refusal  to  continue  pensions  for  children  who  have 
reached  the  legal  working  age  and  who  are  not  ^  ill  or  physically 
incapacitated  for  work." 

1.  The  Chicago  court,  as  has  been  explained,  holds  that  an  able- 
Ixxlied  mother  should  be  able  to  support  herself  and  one  child ;  and 
in  Chicago,  therefore,  pensions  are  infrequently  granted  to  such 
women.  Only  31  of  the  778  families  in  Cook  County  for  whom  this 
information  was  secured  had  but  one  child.  There  seems  to  be  no 
other  court  which  has  adopted  such  a  policy.  In  many  counties 
pensioned  families  with  only  one  dependent  child  were  found  in 
which  there  were  older  brothers  and  sisters  to  help  to  support  the 
family.  In  the  down-State  counties  138  of  the  690  pensioned  families 
about  which  data  were  obtained  were  families  with  only  one  child 

under  14. 

Out  of  106  families  for  whom  schedules  were  obtained  by  the  in- 
vestigator, 26,  or  approximately  one-fourth,  were  families  with  only 
one  child  under  14,  and  in  15  of  these  26  families  there  were  also  older 
children,  sometimes  as  many  as  three  or  four.  Certainly  these  fami- 
lies should  have  been  self-supporting  according  to  any  reasonable 
standard.  •  For  example,  a  typical  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  P,  of  B  County, 
who  had  one  child  under  14  and  a  pension  of  $10.  She  had  also  liv- 
ing at  home  a  daughter,  21  years  of  age,  who  worked  in  a  piano  fac- 
tory, and  a  son,  24  years  of  age,  who  was  a  printer.  The  mother  kept 
two  boarders  and  four  "  mealers."  The  total  income  without  any  at- 
tribution from  the  son  was  about  $142  a  month. 
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A  similar  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Q,  of  K  County,  who  received  a  pen- 
sion of  $15  a  month  for  one  child  who  was  under  14.  She  had  two 
sons,  aged  16  and  22,  living  at  home,  both  of  whom  were  working. 
Mrs.  Q  also  supplemented  the  income  by  doing  work  at  home  for  the 
knitting  factory.  The  family  income  here  was  $100  a  month,  and 
the  pension  $15  a  month. 

In  another  family  in  M  County  there  was  one  child  under  14  and 
two  children  above  this  age,  a  daughter  earning  $5  a  week  in  a  tinsel 
factory  and  a  boy  of  16  attending  high  school.  The  mother  worked, 
too,  and  earned  from  $20  to  $24  a  month.  The  mother's  health  was 
not  good,  and  the  investigator  discovered  that  no  medical  examina- 
tion had  been  made.  The  pension  of  $15  a  month  was  granted 
when  there  were  two  children  under  14.  The  probation  officer  was 
supposed  to  visit,  as  she  said,  '^  about  a  couple  of  times  a  year." 

Although  opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  justice  of  requiring  or  ex- 
pecting under  the  present  standard  of  women's  wages  that  a  woman 
should  provide  support  for  herself  and  her  child  when  she  has  no 
resources  except  her  ability  to  work,  the  investigator  in  her  visits 
to  these  families  felt  that  the  Cook  County  policy  was  a  reasonable 
one,  and  that  the  "  one-child  "  families  might  properly  have  been  ex- 
pected to  be  self-supporting.  When  such  mothers  were  working  full 
time,  as  most  of  them  were,  and  were  not  earning  enough  to  support 
themselves  and  one  child,  the  court  pension  might  be  looked  upon 
as  a  "  subsidy  in  aid  of  wages." 

2.  For  children  who  have  reached  the  legal  working  age  of  14,  the 
Chicago  court  follows  the  policy  of  staying  the  pension.  The  court 
holds  that  a  child  who  is  legally  old  enough  to  work  must  be  counted 
a  wage  earner  and  must  contribute  his  share  to  the  family  income, 
provided  always  that  he  is  not  "ill  or  physically  incapacitated  for 
work."  A  normally  strong  child  in  a  pensioned  family  in  Chicago 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  school  after  he  is  14  only  on  condition  that 
the  amount  he  would  contribute  to  the  family  income  is  forthcoming 
from  some  other  source.  As  a  result,  children  leave  school  and  go  to 
work  before  they  are  fit  for  work ;  but  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  State 
sanction  this  proceeding,  and  so  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  wage- 
earning  families  are  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  children  in  this  way, 
public-relief  agencies  almost  inevitably  have  to  follow  a  similar 
policy. 

Outside  of  Cook  County,  however,  pensioned  children  of  working 
age  and  physically  able  to  work  were  found  still  in  school.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  the  outlying  courts  have  adopted  the  policy  of  allow- 
ing these  children  to  remain  in  school  or  whether  the  continuing  of 
the  pension  is  due  to  the  lack  of  supervision  and  the  failure  to  take 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  child  had  become  old  enough  to  go  to  work. 
The  families  themselves  explained  the  fact  that  the  children  were  still 
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in  school  as  due  to  the  few  opportunities  for  children  of  that  age  to 
find  work.  If  this  is  true,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  it  is, 
especially  in  the  smaller  conununities,  it  constitutes  an  excellent  rea- 
son for  raising  the  age  at  which  all  children  are  allowed  to  leave 
school;  whether  it  is  also  a  sufficient  reason  for  pensioning  a  few  such 
children  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion. 

There  are  certain  other  questions  of  policy  on  which  the  down-State 
practice  seems  to  differ  from  that  of  the  Chicago  court,  but  they  are 
less  important  since  they  affect  a  smaller  number  of  families.  Few 
down-State  courts,  for  example,  seem  to  have  formulated  any  definite 
policy  relating  to  the  presence  of  an  incapacitated  father  in  €lie  house, 
when  his  presence  is  a  menace  to  the  children.  In  most  cases  the 
court  has  not  the  information  on  which  to  decide  whether  or  not  the 
man  should  be  required  to  go  to  a  sanitarium ;  and  places  to  which 
the  man  might  be  removed  are  perhaps  less  easily  found  in  the  down- 
State  counties.  In  Chicago,  again,  a  man  is  not  considered  incapaci- 
tated except  on  the  basis  of  the  physician's  statement  that  he  is 
"  totally  incapacitated  for  work."  In  the  outlying  counties  a  family 
may  be  pensioned  even  if  the  man  is  not  totally  incapacitated ;  nor 
does  the  degree  of  the  incapacity  which  entitles  a  man  to  ask  for  a  pen- 
sion for  his  wife  and  children  appear  to  have  been  defined. 

Two  other  classes  of  down-State  pensioners  who  would  be  excluded 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Chicago  court  include  the  woman  who 
has  ever  had  an  illegitimate  child  and  the  woman  who  partially  sup- 
ports herself  by  taking  men  boarders  and  roomers.  This  may,  of 
course,  be  the  only  way  in  which  a  widow  finds  it  possible  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  her  family,  but  the  Chicago  court  takes  the 
position  that  the  woman  who  earns  her  living  in  this  way  is  in 
morally  dangerous  surroundings  for  which  the  court  can  not  assume 
the  responsibility.  In  visiting  the  down-State  families,  however, 
the  investigator  found  that  this  practice  was  not  disapproved  of  by 
the  courts. 

Whether  or  not  the  down- State  courts  have  erred  in  failing  to 
adopt  the  policies  formulated  by  the  Chicago  court  on  the  basis  of 
its  wider  experience  is  a  question  on  which  opinions  may  not  agree. 
Conditions  in  Chicago  are,  of  course,  very  different  from  conditions 
in  many  of  the  down-State  cities  and  counties.  It  does  not  seem 
probable,  however,  that  these  differences  in  policy  are  due  to  any 
differences  in  down-State  conditions  but  rather  to  the  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  down-State  courts  to  formulate  any  principles  or  policies 
of  administration. 


ADEQUACY  OP  PENSION  GRANTS. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  collect  data  relating  to  the  size  of  the 
pension  grants  in  the  different  down-State  counties.  No  published 
data  were  available  except  the  figures  collected  by  the  State  charities 
commission  showing  the  total  amount  paid  out  for  pensions  and  the 
total  number  of  families  pensioned,  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  size  of  the  pension  granted  to  any  individual  family. 
1?  urther  information  on  this  subject  has  been  obtained  from  the  fol- 
lowing sources:  (1)  From  material  gathered  by  our  special  investi- 
^tor,  who  reported  on  the  practice  of  fixing  the  pension  allowances 
in  the  counties  she  visited;  (2)  from  data  collected  by  correspond- 
ence showing  the  pension  pay  roll  totals  for  41  counties  for  a  single 
month;  (3)  from  data,  also  collected  by  correspondence,  showing  the 
exact  pension  allowances  of  690  families  in  53  different  counties,  to- 
gether with  the  size  of  the  families.  Such  information  as  was.  col- 
lected indicates  that  in  general  the  pensions  are  inadequate  and  that 
in  some  counties  they  are  little  more  than  doles. 

The  reports  of  the  investigator  as  well  as  the  schedules  collected  by 
correspondence  indicate  that  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  on  an 
unscientific  "  flat  rate  "  basis  is  very  common.  The  most  usual  flat 
rate  is  $5  per  child  per  month;  eight  counties  make  a  practice  of 
granting  this  rate,  although  in  five  of  the  counties  the  rule  is  occa- 
sionally broken.  Two  counties  pension  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  a  child ; 
one  county  gives  $5  for  an  only  child,  another  county  gives  $2  for 
each  child,  while  still  another  gives  $2  a  week  per  child.  Other 
counties  make  a  difference  between  the  first  and  other  children. 
Thus,  one  coimty  gives  $8  for  the  first  child  and  $1.50  for  every 
other  child,  while  another  county  gives  $8  for  the  first  and  adds  $4 
for  each  additional  child.  U  County  gives  from  $12  to  $15  to  fami- 
lies with  one  child,  but  $10  per  child  to  larger  families. 

Three  counties  have  adopted  the  unfortunate  practice  of  granting 
a  flat  rate  per  family,  which  is,  of  course,  even  more  inequitable  than 
a  flat  rate  per  child.  Two  counties  give  $10  a  month  to  every  pen- 
sioned family,  and  one  county  gives  $5  a  month  to  24  out  of  27 
families,  while  to  the  other  3,  which  are  unusually  large  families,  it 
gives  $10  each  month.^^ 

^  Tbe  answer  of  the  clerk  of  one  of  these  conntlee  to  the  question  whether  they  found 
tblfl  "  snfflcient  to  coyer  the  needs  of  famUles  of  all  sizes  **  was :  "  This  is  not  looked 
upon  aa  an  entire  or  independent  support  but  merely  as  an  assistance^  T^  dollars 
Is  not  sufficient  for  all  the  needs  of  any  family,  nor  Is  $100  sufficient  for  all  the  needs 
of  some  families." 
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While  it  is  apparent  from  this  that  there  were  a  few  counties 
which  fixed  a  rate  that  was  fairly  liberal,  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
great  majority  of  counties  which  granted  pensions  at  a  fixed  rate 
established  a  rate  that  was  obviously  too  low  to  insure  a  desirable 
standard  for  living  of  most  of  their  families. 

It  should  perhaps  be  noted  that  the  flat  rate  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  court,  as  a  result  of  the  inadequate  preliminary  investi- 
gation, does  not  know  the  earnings  of  supplementary  wage  earners 
nor  other  sources  of  income. 

Table  LIV. — Number  of  counties  with  average  monthly  pensions  of  specified 

amounts  per  chUd  and  per  family. 


Average  pensicMi  per  child. 


Number  of 
counties. 


AmsraeB 

pension  per 
fiunily. 


NmniKT  of 
counties. 


Total 

41 

41 

. 

Ti^sff  thi^n  f2 _.- 

3 
6 
13 
10 
6 
2 
1 

S5to|9 
10  to  14 
15  to  19 
20  to  24 
25  to  29 
30  to  34 

ft 

$2  to  13 

19 

$4  to  15 

8 

Mtol7 

4 

|8tol9 

1 

SlOtotll 

3 

Not  reDorted 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  explain  tiiat  ^'  average  pension  '**  is  in 
many  respects  an  unsatisfactory  term.  In  the  down-State  counties, 
however,  the  practice  of  granting  a  flat  rate  per  child  or  per  family  is 
so  common  that  the  "  average  pension  "  is  more  significant  than  it 
would  be  in  Cook  County.  It  is  obvious  that  the  practice  of  granting 
pensions  at  a  flat  rate,  without  regard  to  other  family  circumstances, 
must  result  in  inadequate  relief  to  some  of  the  families ;  and  a  study 
of  Table  LIV  confirms  the  report  of  the  investigator  in  showing  that 
some  of  the  rates  are  very  low.  Thus  the  average  pension  per  child 
was  less  than  $2  a  month  in  3  counties,  from  $2  to  $3  in  6  other  coun- 
ties, and  $4  to  $5  in  13  other  counties.  That  is,  in  22  of  the  41  counties 
the  average  pension  per  child  was  $5  or  less ;  and  the  average  pensions 
per  family,  it  will  be  noted,  were  also  extremely  low. 

The  data  obtained  from  schedules  showing  the  pension  allow- 
ances granted  to  690  families  in  53  counties  "  are  presented  in  Table 
LV,  together  with  similar  data  from  Cook  County.  The  Cook  Coiuity 
data  are  for  the  families  pensioned  during  the  period  August  1, 1913, 
to  March  1,  1915,  when  the  officers  of  the  court  made  their  survey  of 


^■The  690  families  are  not  all  the  families  aided  by  those  58  counties  Aug.  1,  1915^ 
were  all  of  them  on  the  roll  at  that  date.  Thirty-eight  comities,  with  S61  families,  give 
the  data  for  every  family  pensioned  at  that  date,  and  no  farther  Information ;  10  coontlci 
give  data  for  only  123  of  the  285  families  pensioned  ;  4  counties  give  data  for  erery  frnmlly 
pensioniHl  in  the  year ;  while  1  county  gives  data  for  some  ifamilies  not  on  its  roll  on  Aag. 
1,  but  not  the  total  for  the  year.  Since  the  question  of  Interest  is  the  amount  of  money 
each  family  receives,  the  fact  that  they  do  not  relate  to  the  same  date  Is  not  significant. 
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the  pension  work.    The  Cook  County  pensions,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  higher  at  a  later  date.^^ 

Table  LV. — Number  of  families  receiving  pension  grants  of  specified  am4)unts  in 

Cook  County  and  in  5S  other  counties* 


Amount  of  pension. 

Number  of  fami- 
lies. 

For  cent  distribu- 
tion. 

Cook 
County. 

63  other 
counties. 

Cook 
County. 

53  other 
counties. 

Total 

543 

690 

100.0 

100.0 

T.^»9,4^thanffk ,., 

4 

199 

258 

126 

56 

23 

21 

3 

.6 

ss-w 

4 
39 
95 

159 
55 

124 
67 

.7 
7.2 
17.6 
29.3 
10.1 
22.S 
12.4 

28.8 

$10-414 

87.4 

f19-f  19      _                                                       _       _ 

1&8 

12(^434 _        r-r.... 

8.1 

t2tV-t29. 

3.8 

lao-iao 

3.0 

$40  and,  over 

.6 

Table  LV~A. — Cumulative  numbers  and  percentages. 


Amount  of  pension. 

Cook  County. 

Other  counties. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Pernnnt. 

lyww  than  $5. ....    . .  . 

4 
203 
461 
587 
643 
666 
687 

3 

0.6 

T^ww  than  $10 

4 

43 
138 
297 
352 
476 

67 

0.7 
7.9 
25.4 
54.7 
64.8 
87.6 
12.4 

29.4 

Less  than  $15 

66.8 

85.1 

i4^ffithan$25  ...  - .      

93.2 

i.4ffsthan$3n....- 

96.5 

T.^sfithAn$4n  ..                                           

93.5 

840  and  over , 

.5 

Table  LV  shows  very  clearly  that  in  comparison  with  the  Cook 
County  standard,  the  down-State  pension  policy  might  be  called  a 
niggardly  one.  There  were  no  pensions  of  less  than  $6  a  month 
granted  in  Cook  County,  and  only  four  families,  or  less  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  families,  fell  into  the  $5  to  $9  group, 
whereas  28.8  per  cent  of  the  down-State  families  were  in  this  group. 

The  cumulative  series  shows  that  whereas  only  7.9  per  cent  of  the 
Cook  County  families  got  less  than  $15  a  month,  66.8  per  cent  of 
the  down-State  families  got  pensions  of  less  than  $16 ;  25  per  cent  of 
the  Cook  County  families  and  85  per  cent  of  the  down-iState  families 
were  getting  less  than  $20  a  month.  Again,  12.4  per  cent  of  the 
Cook  County  families  in  comparison  with  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
the  down-State  families  got  pensions  of  $40  or  more  than  $40.  No 
families  were  found  down  State  who  got  a  pension  as  high  as  the 
old  $50  maximum  allowed  by  law  or  the  $60  maximum  now  allowed, 
although  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cook  County  pensions,  it  appeared 
that  a  number  of  families  received  these  maximum  grants. 

^  See  gupra.  Tables  IX  and  XI,  pp.  49,  61. 
3471^—21 11 
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Differences  in  pension  grants  are,  of  course,  more  significant  if 
they  relate  to  families  of  the  same  size,  and  Table  LVI  has  therefore 
been  prepared,  showing  the  pension  grants  only  for  families  with 
two  or  three  children,  both  in  Cook  County  and  down  State. 

TABiJi:  LVI. — Number  of  families  icith  twf)  or  three  children  receiving  pen^iont 
of  less  than  specified  amounts  in  Cook  County  and  in  53  other  counti<:s  cumu- 
lative numbers  and  percentages. 


Amount  of  pension. 

Cook  County. 

Other  counties. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Less  than  $5 

1 
08 
253 
333 
363 
367 
370 
3 

0.3 

Ii6ss  than  SIO 

4 

37 
114 
219 
234 
288 
4 

L4 
12.7 
89.1 
75.0 
80.1 
98.6 

1.4 

2S.3 

Less  than  $15 

67.8 

T/eAflthftn$30 

88.3 

Le6sthanS25 

97.4 

Less  than  S30 

98.4 

J-^ftn  than  $2is. . .  ^  - . , , 

90.3 

135  and  over 

.8 

This  table  only  serves  to  confirm  what  has  already  been  said  about 
the  down-State  pension  grants/  The  comparison  here  is  a  more 
accurate  one  since  it  relates  to  families  of  the  same  size,  but  it  shows 
again  that  very  much  larger  percentages  of  the  down-State  fami- 
lies get  small  pensions,  and  very  much  smaller  percentages  get  large 
pensions,  when  the  down- State  and  the  Cook  County  pensions  are 
compared. 

The  cost  of  living  is  probably  somewhat  higher  in  Chicago  than 
it  is  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural  communities  in  which  the  690 
families  live,  and  it  may  not  be  necessary  for  other  counties  to  give 
pensions  so  large  as  those  given  by  the  Cook  County  juvenile  court 
in  order  to  make  their  relief  adequate.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  if  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  in  Chicago,  industrial 
opportunities  are  probably  more  abundant,  and  wages  higher,  so 
that  the  income  aside  from  the  pension  is  likely  to  be  greater.  Tak- 
ing everything  into  consideration  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  differences  found  between  the  size  of  the  pensions 
in  Cook  County  and  in  other  parts  of  the  State  do  represent  very 
real  differences  in  the  adequacy  of  the  relief  granted. 

Another  point  to  be  noted  is  the  insecurity  or  uncertainty  of  the 
down-State  pension  grants.  The  pensions  may  be  paid  regularly 
each  month,  or  they  may  be  paid  for  part  of  the  year  only. 

Serious  results  sometimes  follow  from  the  differences  between  the 
pension-granting  and  pension-appropriating  authorities.  Thus  in 
one  coimty  the  total  expenditures  for  mothers'  pensions  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  May  1,  1915,  exceeded  the  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose by  $5,000.  This  deficit  was  paid  with  demoralizing  results  to 
the  134  pensioned  families,  for  the  deficit  had  to  be  made  up  from 
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the  next  year's  appropriation,  which  meant  that  all  pensions  were 
stopped  in  May  and  not  resumed  until  the  next  fall.  In  C  County 
the  appropriation  was  not  adequate  to  cover  the  pension  grants, 
more  than  half  of  which  were  suddenly  cut  off  in  May,  and  the 
families  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  for  the  remaining  four 
months  of  the  year.  In  F  County  all  pensions  were  withheld  for 
one  month  for  the  same  reason  in  1915,  and  it  seemed  probable  that 
some  such  step  would  have  to  be  taken  again  in  1916,  since  the  ap- 
propriation was  $800  and  the  amount  required  to  take  care  of  the 
families  pensioned  was  $900.  Again  in  L  County  we  learn  that  "  by 
reason  of  the  insufficient  appropriation  by  the  county  supervisors  no 
pensions  have  been  paid  in  the  county  since  April  1,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  payments  will  be  resumed  before  September  1."  In  this 
county  the  families  were  not  allowed  to  suffer,  as  private  relief  agen- 
cies substituted  their  relief,  at  least  ^'  in  most  pressing  cases." 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  in  all  these  counties  the 
appropriation  might  have  covered  the  necessary  expenditure  for 
pensions  if  it  had  been  more  wisely  used.  If  pension  lists  are  padded 
by  the  carrying  of  ineligible  families  and  families  whose  pensions 
ought  to  have  been  stayed,  appropriations  will  probably  never  be 
adequate.  In  at  least  two  of  these  counties,  families  not  infrequently 
are  pensioned  who  clearly  could  be  self-supporting  if  all  the  possible 
sources  of  income  were  utilized.  That  is,  some  of  the  counties  seem 
to  have  an  entirely  haphazard  pension  policy.  Almost  any  person 
who  applies  is  placed  on  the  pension  roll,  and  the  families  are  allowed 
to  continue  on  the  roll  long  after  their  circumstances  have  so  changed 
as  to  render  them  ineligible  for  pension  grants.  Then,  when  the 
pension  appropriation  is  used  up,  all  the  families  alike  are  left  with- 
out any  relief  until  the  new  appropriation  is  made. 

Some  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  down-State  pensions  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  many  mothers  continue  to  do  more  work 
than  they  should  after  the  pension  is  granted.  For  example,  in  one 
city,  out  of  11  pensioners  selected  at  random  off  the  pension  list  and 
visited,  4  worked  all  day  long  six  days  in  the  week.  The  report  of 
the  investigator  on  these  families  is  as  follows : 

Mrs.  E  works  every  day  in  a  factory  and  is  at  home  only  in  the 
evening.    One  child;  $8  pension. 

Mrs.  S  works  every  day  in  a  clothing  factory ;  children  have  dinner 
in  a  day  nursery.    Five  children ;  $15  pension. 

Mrs.  T  works  all  day  in  a  factory.    One  child ;  $8  pension. 

Mrs.  U  works  all  day  every  day  in  a  laundry  as  forelady.  She 
has  three  children,  one  over  14.  The  pension  is  $12  a  month.  The 
house  is  frightfully  untidy,  and  the  small  children,  aged  9  and  12, 
look  very  desolate  and  uncared  for.    The  mother  and  the  oldest  and 
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youngest  children  are  thought  to  be  tubercular.  The  probation  officer 
thinks  the  pension  should  be  large  enough  to  permit  the  mother  to 
stay  at  home. 

The  record  seems  somewhat  similar  in  A  County,  thus:  Mrs.  V 
works  every  day  in  a  factory,  earns  about  $4  a  week ;  gets  $20  pension 
for  two  children. 

Mrs.  W  works  10  hours  every  day  in  a  laundry  for  $4  a  week.  She 
gets  $20  pension. 

In  B  County  Mrs.  M  works  in  a  factory  six  days  in  the  week.  She 
has  only  one  child  and  earns  only  $26  a  month ;  but  she  owns  her 
home,  valued  at  about  $1,000,  and  received  $2,000  insurance  when  her 
husband  died  six  years  before.  But  her  mother,  and  a  feeble-minded 
sister  who  should  be  in  an  institution,  live  with  her;  and  the  pension 
of  $10,  although  not  legal  since  she  is  a  property  owner,  is,  never- 
theless, useful  in  supporting  this  household. 


PENSION  RECORDS. 

The  various  statutes  contain  no  requirements  as  to  the  records  to 
be  kept  for  each  pensioned  "  case,"  or  family,  other  than  to  prescribe 
certain  legal  papers  that  must  be  used,  a  petition,  summons,  etc.,  and 
to  provide  that  the  report  of  the  probation  officer,  after  an  investiga- 
tion has  been  made,  must  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the  judge  with  a 
recommendation  regarding  the  application.  These  legal  papers  are 
usually  filed,  and  in  most  cases  serve  as  the  only  record  of  the  family 
aside  from  the  entry,  in  a  ledger,  of  the  name  of  the  mother,  the  num- 
ber of  pensioned  children,  and  the  amount  of  the  pension.  Such 
records  are  quite  inadequate  even  for  describinjr  the  family  situation 
at  the  time  the  grant  isiaade. 

The  form  of  such  papers  is  not  uniform,  but  the  same  points  are 
covered  in  all  counties.  The  application  usually  states  that  the 
undersigned  mother  of  such  and  such  children  under  14  years  of 
age  (here  follows  the  exact  age  of  each  child)  respectfully  submits 
that  she  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States;  that  she  has  resided  in 
the  county  for  three  years  past;  that  her  husband  is  dead  or  per- 
manently incapacitated  for  work ;  that  said  children  are  living  with 
her;  that  she  is  a  person  mentally,  physically,  and  morally  fit  to 
have  the  care  and  custody  of  said  children;  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  relief  she  would  be  required  to  work  regularly  away  from  home, 
etc.  In  brief,  the  applicant  fills  out  a  blank  form  stating  in  general 
terms  that  she  complies  with  each  and  every  provision  of  the  law, 
but  giving  little  of.  her  individual  circumstances  except  her  name, 
address,  and  the  names  and  ages  of  such  of  her  children  as  are 
under  14  years  of  age.  No  information  is  given  as  to  her  present 
occupation  and  earnings,  the  other  wage  earners  in  her  family i,  her 
income  from  other  sources,  or  the  names  and  addresses  of  relatives. 
The  report  of  the  investigating  officer  is  somewhat  more  detailed, 
and  space  is  provided  for  the  specific  findings  of  the  probation 
officer  with  regard  to  such  points  as  the  mother's  qualifications  and 
her  need  of  relief,  but  the  points  covered  are  the  same  as  those 
covered  in  the  application  and  the  omissions  are  also  the  same.^* 
The  petition  is  in  general  still  more  vague,  as  the  petitioner  merely 
states  his  own  qualifications  to  act  in  that  capacity,  with  the  ad- 
ditional statement  that  an  investigation  has  been  made  and  aid 
recommended.  The  order  of  the  court  follows  along  the  same  lines  as 
the  application,  for  the  court  must  find  that  every  provision  of  the 
law  is  complied  with. 

**  It  would  probably  be  possible  to  fill  out  one  of  these  reports  so  as  to  ^ye  all  tbe 
facts  desirable  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  form  or  the  instruction  which  requires  such 
specific  information,  and  It  is  obyiously  easier  to  fill  It  out  in  general  terms. 
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As  legal  papers,  these  forms  may  be  entirely  satisfactory,  but  they 
can  not.  of  course,  serve  as  the  basis  for  constnictiTe  woi^  with  ibt 
family.  They  are  equally  useless  as  a  record  of  what  was  done 
during  the  investigation,  since  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  from  any 
one  of  the  papers  whether  or  not  a  real  attempt  was  made  to  learn 
the  family^s  need  for  a  pension  or  its  eligibility  under  the  terms  of 
the  law.  These  papers,  moreover,  contain  no  record  of  sach  changes  in 
the  family  situation  as  occur  from  time  to  time.  Obviously,  such 
facts  must  be  recorded  in  a  supplementary  record.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  counties  keep  records  other  than  the  legal  papers. 
From  all  the  evidence,  however,  it  appears  that  the  great  majority  of 
counties  keep  no  record  but  the  ledger  and  legal  papers. 

A  few  counties  appear  to  have  devised  some  kind  of  supple- 
mentary record.  The  forms  used  vary  from  a  simple  card  index, 
such  as  has  been  recently  adopted  in  B  County,  to  the  elaborate  case 
record  which  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Chicago  court.  These  case  records  are  in  use  in  only  four  of  the 
down-State  counties. 

In  other  counties  there  is  some  form  of  monthly  report  to  be 
filled  in  by  the  mother,  as  in  E  County,  or  by  the  visitor,  as  in  K 
County.  Although  such  records  as  these  are  more  valuable  than  the 
legal  papers  that  are  filed  away  and  never  looked  at  again,  or  the 
meager  record  that  goes  on  the  clerk's  ledger,  they  are  still  very  far 
from  being  satisfactory  records  upon  which  to  base  constructive 
work  for  the  family. 

A  further  objection  to  the  down-State  records  is  that  they  are 
often  carelessly  and  incompletely  filled  out  and  are  put  away  in  sudi 
form  that  they  can  not  be  found.  In  fact,  the  investigator  thought 
it  worthy  of  comment  when  she  found  the  court  papers  and  the 
ledger  neatly  and  accurately  kept.  The  records  of  families  whose 
pensions  have  been  stayed  or  withdrawn  are  especially  difficult  to 
find.  The  books  in  many  instances  fail  to  show  even  the  number  of 
families  who  have  had  their  pensions  stayed,  and  it  was  the  excep- 
tional county  that  could  give  the  reasons  for  the  stay  of  each  pen- 
sion. Even  in  the  four  counties  in  which  case  records  with  forms 
similar  to  those  used  in  Chicago  are  kept  the  actual  recording  is  not 
uniformly  complete — probably  because  of  the  lack  of  clerical  assist- 
ance, which  was  complained  of  by  more  than  one  probation  officer. 
The  records  that  were  seen  by  the  investigator  did  not  give  so  much 
information  as  was  desirable  about  the  work  done  in  investigating, 
and  in  some  of  them  the  running  reports  of  visits  were  little  more 
than  a  note  that  the  family  was  visited  on  a  given  date.  It  may  be 
said,  therefore,  of  the  records  kept  outside  of  Cook  County  that  they 
are  uniformly  either  imperfect  in  form  or  poorly  kept,  or  both. 
Even  the  records  in  H  County,  which  are  better  than  those  elsewhere, 
are  incomplete  as  to  the  investigation. 


CONCLUSION. 

A  study  of  the  Illinois  situation  reveals  grave  defects  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  aid-to-mothers  law.  These  evils  are  inseparable 
from  irresponsible  local  administration.  That  a  great  public  relief 
experiment  could  be  safely  left  to  102  different  local  authorities  to 
administer  without  any  centralized  supervision  or  control  was  in- 
conceivable. In  this,  its  fatal  defect,  the  law  copies  the  old  pauper 
law  with  its  principle  of  local  responsibility  rather  than  the  new 
principle  of  State  control,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  care  of  the 
insane  and  of  other  special  groups. 

The  experience  with  the  mothers'  pension  legislation  in  Illinois 
followed  that  of  other  forms  of  legislation  left  to  the  various  coun- 
ties to  support  and  enforce.  Some  counties  have  refused  to  grant 
any  pensions;  other  counties  have  granted  pensions  illegally;  and  so 
diverse  are  the  methods  of  administration  that  there  may  be  said  to 
be  not  one  pension  system  but  many  different  systems  in  Illinois. 
There  is,  for  example,  the  very  successful  and  admirable  pension  de- 
partment of  the  Cook  County  court ;  and  there  are,  supposedly  estab- 
lished under  the  same  law,  pension  departments  in  the  down-State 
counties  that  are  a  disgrace  to  the  State.  Even  in  Cook  County, 
the  present  system  rests  upon  the  tenure  in  office  of  a  single  indivi- 
dual, the  circuit-court  judge,  who  is  annually  assigned  or  reassigned 
to  the  juvenile-court  bench.  The  judges  who  have  presided  in  this 
court  since  the  pension  law  has  bem  in  operation  have  followed 
closely  the  fine  standards  set  by  the  man  who  was  responsible  for 
the  initial  experiment,  but  there  remains  each  year  the  possibility  of 
the  appointment  of  a  judge  who  will  destroy  the  merit  system.  It 
is  a  favorable  prteedent  that  thus  far  the  merit  system  has  been 
voluntarily  adhered  to  in  the  appointment  of  probation  officers. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  briefly  that  the  most  important  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  Illinois  experiment  is  merely  an  old  lesson  to  be 
learned  over  again — ^namely,  that  all  social  legislation  that  is  left  to 
102  different  local  authorities  to  enforce  without  any  supervision  and 
without  any  help  from  the  State  must  fail.  The  mothers'  pension 
law  can  only  be  administered  by  good  social  workers,  and  in  some  of 
the  rural  counties  there  is  no  one  within  the  borders  of  the  county 
who  knows  anything  about  social  work;  other  counties  will  never  be 
willing  to  provide  money  for  salaries  to  pay  those  who  do.  If  the 
State  wants  its  mothers'  pension  law  to  be  properly  administered, 
State  aid  must  be  provided  in  some  form,  a  pooling  of  social  re- 
sources so  that  the  rich  counties  can  help  the  poorer  and  more  back- 
ward counties. 
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PRECEDENTS  FOR  STATE  CONTROL. 

There  have  been  precedents  in  Illinois  both  for  State  administra- 
tion and  for  State  support.  The  long  struggle  for  a  free-school  sys- 
tem (1818-1855)  was  won  only  by  the  creation  of  a  State  school 
fund.  The  rural  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  claimed 
they  were  too  poor  to  raise  the  necessary  taxes  for  free  schools,  and 
the  free-school  law  of  1855  was  passed  when  provision  was  made  for 
a  State  fund  by  which  the  resources  of  the  wealthy  northern  counties 
were  shared  with  the  poorer  counties  of  the  south. 

A  precedent  for  State  administration  is  to  be  found  in  the  labor 
code.  The  compulsory-education  law  unfortunately  has  been  left 
to  the  local  authorities  to  enforce ;  but  when  the  first  child-labor  law 
was  passed  in  1893,  it  was  not  left  to  102  different  counties  to  en- 
force indifferently  if  they  pleased.  Instead,  a  State  department  of 
factory  inspection  was  created  in  order  that  the  same  standards  of 
administration  might  be  maintained  throughout  the  State. 

More  recently  the  care  of  the  insane  has  been  transferred  fitHn 
the  Illinois  counties  to  the  State.  A  shameful  standard  of  provision 
«  for  the  insane  was  maintained  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Illinois 
until  in  1912  the  State  undertook  to  provide  support  and  care  for  all 
persons  legally  committed  for  custodial  care.  A  similar  movement 
is  under  way  for  the  better  care  of  prisoners.  The  county  jails  of 
the  United  States  have  been  a  national  scandal.  In  1917  Illinois 
followed  the  lead  of  a  few  progressive  States  and  passed  a  law  for 
the  establishment  of  a  State  farm  for  misdemeanants.  This  will 
ultimately  mean  that  all  the  misdemeanants  now  supported  in  idle- 
ness by  the  separate  counties  in  102  miserable  county  jails  will  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  State  and  be  cared  for  at  State 
expense. 

The  presiding  judge  of  the  Chicago  court  in  an  address  made 
before  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction  in  1912, 
after  a  year's  experience  in  Chicago  with  the  first  mothers'  aid  law, 
said :  "AH  the  evils  found  by  experience  to  be  inherent  in  any  plan 
for  public  outdoor  relief  seemed  to  beset,  at  the  beginning,  the  suc- 
cessful administration  of  the  act."  The  evils  that  beset  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  Chicago  at  the  beginning  of  its  administration 
seem  still  to  continue  in  most  of  the  other  counties  of  the  State. 

The  heaviest  responsibility  for  the  maladministration  of  the  law 
may  be  said  to  rest  upon  the  county  judges.    They  have  it  in  their 
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power  to  appoint  efficient  probation  officers,  and,  without  such  ap- 
pointments, good  administration  is  impossible;  they  can  also  decide 
all  general  questions  of  policy — whether,  for  example,  to  use  the 
money  appropriated  in  small  doles  for  many  families  or  for  con- 
structive work  in  fewer  families. 

The  responsibility  of  the  judge  is  not  always  apparent;  for  the 
judge  may  seem  intelligent  and  anxious  to  do  his  duty,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility may  be  shifted  upon  some  one  else.  For  example,  a 
young  woman  who  worked  for  some  time  in  one  of  the  counties 
where  the  pension  work  is  very  unsatisfactory  has  nothing  but 
blame  for  the  probation  officer,  who  is  a  local  politician  totally 
unfit  for  his  work,  and  nothing  but  praise  for  the  judge  who 
appointed  him.  That  the  judge  who  had  misused  his  appointing 
power  was  really  responsible  for  the  maladministration  of  the  law 
in  his  county  was  not  apparent. 

This  criticism  of  the  county  judges  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the 
fact  that  no  social  legislation  which  is  left  to  the  independent  admini- 
stration of  102  county  officials  can  possibly  be  successful.  That  102 
different  coimty  judges  should  have  the  social  intelligence  needed 
for  administering,  on  their  sole  responsibility,  a  new  form  of  public 
outdoor  relief  is  not  to  be  expected.  That  102  different  county  boards 
can  be  made  socially  intelligent  enough  to  appropriate  adequate 
salaries  for  an  adequate  number  of  probation  officers  and  adequate 
sams  for  family  pensions  is  also  not  to  be  expected.  The  only  solu- 
tion appears  to  lie  in  an  amendment  to  the  law  providing  for  State 
assistance  and  State  control.  The  probation  service  should  prob- 
ably be  entirely  supported  by  State  funds  and  appointments  to  the 
service  should  be  made  by  the  State  civil  service  commission. 

A  point  of  great  importance  that  should  be  raised  here  is  the  rela- 
tion between  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  mothers'  pension  administra- 
tion. One  reason  for  suggesting  that  a  divorce  between  pension  work 
and  the  juvenile  courts  may  be  necessary  is  that  the  Illinois  Supreme 
C?ourt  ^  has  held  unconstitutional  the  section  of  the  juvenile  court  law 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  probation  officers  On  a  merit 
basis.  This  decision,  defending  and  upholding  the  independence  of 
the  courts,  may  stand  in  the  way  of  any  State  administrative  control 
of  any  branch  of  the  court  work. 

The  administration  of  the  pension  laws  was  in  most  States  placed 
with  the  juvenile  courts  for  two  reasons : 

(1)  Mothers'  pensions  were  suggested  as  a  means  of  protecting 
children  from  institutional  life.  The  advocates  of  mothers'  pensions 
wished  to  have  the  public  funds  used  to  keep  children  at  home  with 
their  own  mothers  instead  of  being  used  to  subsidize  children's  insti- 

1  Witter  17.  Cook  County,  256  Illinois  Reports,  616. 
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tutioiis.  On  this  point  they  were  mistakea,  since  institutional  sub- 
sidies have  not  decreased  since  the  pension  system  began.  But  they 
may  have  been  right  in  thinking  that  a  juvenile-court  judge,  who,  in 
Illinois,  had  the  power  to  commit  children  to  institutions,  was  the 
proper  person  to  determine  which  were  fit  homes  and  who  were  fit 
mothers  to  be  given  pension  grants. 

(2)  The  profound  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  felt  with  the  old 
outdoor-relief  agencies  formed  another  reason  for  placing  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  with  the  juvenile  court.  The  county  outdoor- 
relief  system  appeared  so  hopeless  that  it  seemed  easier  to  abandon 
the  problem  in  despair  instead  of  attempting  to  solve  it.  But  the 
outdoor-relief  problems  must  sometime  be  dealt  with.  The  aged 
and  the  sick,  the  deserted  wife,  and  others  temporarily  destitute  who 
are  now  left  to  the  incompetent  services  of  the  local  outdoor-rehef 
authorities,  are  in  need  of  the  kind  of  competent  and  intelligent  help 
that  is  now  being  given  to  the  pensioners  of  the  Cook  County  juvenile 
court  under  the  aid-to-mothers  law.  Whether  a  new  State-adminis- 
tered public  assistance  system  should  be  created  or  whether,  under 
an  existing  State  department,  some  better  form  of  State  aid  and  State 
control  can  be  devised,  could  be  discussed  satisfactorily  only  on  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  the  administration  of  mothers'  pension  laws  in 
those  States  in  which  the  law  provides  for  some  form  of  State  super- 
vision. Such  a  discussion  obviously  leads  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
report.  It  is  only  possible,  as  a  result  of  this  inquiry,  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  State  assistance  in  some  form. 

The  importance  of  perfecting  the  mothers'  pension  law  on  the  ad- 
ministrative side  has  been  insisted  on  because,  in  the  mothers'  pension 
system,  if  properly  organized  and  safeguarded,  may  lie  the  nucleus 
of  a  new  form  of  State  aid  vastly  superior  to  any  form  of  public  as- 
sistance which  our  American  States  have  known,  and  capable  of  being 
very  considerably  extended.  But  the  problem  of  a  better  adminis- 
tration is  all  important,  since  it  would  be  obviously  unwise  to  attempt 
to.  extend  the  scope  of  the  law  when  not  1  of  the  102  counties  in  the 
State  has  provided  adequate  funds  for  pensions  or  for  the  neces- 
sary investigations  and  supervision  of  mothers  eligible  under  the 
present  law. 

Even  in  Cook  County,  which  for  so  long  has  set  an  admirable  stand- 
ard both  as  to  liberality  of  pensions  and  efficiency  of  administration, 
hundreds  of  eligible  mothers  in  dire  need  of  pensions  have  been 
thrown  back  during  the  past  two  years  on  the  private  societies  and 
on  the  Cook  County  agent  because  the  county  board  has  refused  to 
provide  the  large  appropriations  needed  if  all  mothers  who  are  eli- 
gible to  become  beneficiaries  under  the  act  were  actually  granted  the 
pensions  to  which  they  are  legally  entitled.    It  is  useless  for  the  I^is- 
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lature  solemnly  to  add  alien  women  or  small  property  owners  or  any 
other  mothers  to  the  legally  eligible  list  when  parsimonious  county 
boards  can  render  such  changes  ineffectual  by  refusing  to  provide  the 
funds  necessary  for  additional  pensioners.  Legislation  increasing 
the  number  of  beneficiaries  must  be  accompanied  by  legislation  guar- 
anteeing a  State  subsidy  or  support  from  State  funds  to  provide  the 
new  pensions,  or  the  statute  will  remain,  in  its  neglect  of  provisions 
for  enforcement,  an  official  mockery  of  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

Further  extensions  of  the  pension  law  are  likely  to  be  asked  in 
behalf  of  women  whose  husbands  are  temporarily  incapacitated.  For 
example,  the  family  of  the  tubercular  man  who  is  not  certified  as 
permanently  incapacitated  must  depend  for  help  on  the  joint  assist- 
ance of  private  charity  and  public  outdoor  relief.  Unless  a  system 
of  health  insurance  should  in  the  near  future  make  provision  for 
sick  benefits,  mothers'  pensions  would  seem  to  be  as  necessary  here, 
while  the  man  is  slowly  recovering  his  health,  as  in  the  case  of  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  chief  wage  earner  is  permanently  incapacitated. 
Such  extensions  of  the  scope  of  the  act,  however,  should  not  be 
made  until  adequate  funds  can  be  assured,  and  such  extensions  can 
not  be  safely  made  until  an  efficient  system  of  administration,  in- 
cluding intelligent  investigations  and  supervision,  can  be  devised. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  can  be  secured  except  on  the  basis  of  State 
control  and  State  aid. 
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Pensions : 

adequacy  of  (Cook  County) 48-71 

budget  estimates  as  a  test 

of  _>_! 66-65 

adequacy      of      (outside      Cook 

Cnunty) 159-164 

source  or  data  concerning 169 

amount  of  (Cook  County) 48-56 

method  of  determining 48,  50 

amount       of       (outside       Cook 

County) 169 

by     whom     granted      (Cook 

County) 24 

by  whom  granted  (outside  Cook 

County) 127 

change     in    amount    of     (Cook 

County) 45-47.  56,  63 

increase,  reasons  for —  45-46,  56 
reduction,  reasons  for..  45-46,  63 
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comparison  between  allowance* 
of.  at  earlier  and  later 
periods  (Cook  County)-.        51 

comparison  between  amounts  of. 
in  and  outside  Cook 
County 161,  let 

differences  between  granting  and 
appropriating    a  u  t  h  o  r  1  - 

evil     efltets     of      (Cook 

County) 170-in 

evil     effects     of      (outside 

Cook  County) 127,162 

expenditures  for   (Cook  County, 

1911-1918) 112-115 

expenditures  for   (outside  Cook 

County) 131.134-135 

maximum    number    of    families 

receiving  ( Cook  County  >  -       41. 

50.51.52,53 
See    also    under     separate 
laws, 
methods    of    paying     (Cook 

County) S 

number  of  families  receiving,  by 
specified  periods  (outside 

Cook  County) 131,132 

number  of  families  receiving 
specified  amounts  of.  for 
specified   periods    (Cook 

County) 49-K 

procedure  before  granting  (Cook 

County) 19-24 

recommendation  for  revised 
method  of  paying  (Cook 

County) , 26 

refusal  of  court  to  grant.     See 
Pension  applications,  dis- 
missal of. 
refusal   of   private   agencies    to 

grant   (Cook  County) • 

relation  between  income,  budget, 

and  (Cook  County) 57-65 

supplementing  of.  by  private 

agencies  (Cook  County).  69-71 
tfests    of   adequacy    of    (Cook 

County) 60.  56-41 

withdrawal  of  (Cook  County) 13,14 

Interval  between,  and 
private     relief     (Cook 

County) IW 

moral    effect   of    (Cook 

County)-.^ 104,105 

physical  effects  of   (Cook 

County) 103.101 

reasons  for  (Cook  County).      H- 
44,  68,  82.  95.  96,  106-Ul 
Pension  applications : 

dismissal  of  (Cook  County) — 
marital  status  of  women  re- 
fused   72-73. !« 

number  of  families  refused-       7t 

121,142 

reasons  for 72-81.106,113 

dismissal    of    (outside   Cook 
County) — 
number  of  families  refused.       142 

reasons  for 142-143 

relation  between  number  of 
families  refused  and  num- 
ber receiving  aid 142 

Pension  department.     Bee  Aid-to- 
mothers  department. 

Pension    fund,    mothers',    provision 
for,  under  aiu-to-mothera 
law : 
1918 13 

unconstitutionality  of 112 

1919  (amendment) IH 

Pension  policies : 

determination  of   (outside  Cook 

County) 127-130 

differences  between  Chicago  and 
down-State  courts  con- 
cerning  156-158 
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Pension  records:  Fasfl^ 

InadeqiiBcy    of    (outside    Cook 

County) 166 

Inadequacy    of,    under    pension 

law 165-166 

Pensioned  families : 

ca8i>  records  of  (Cook  County).        27, 

83-89,   45-46,  67- 
68.  108-106,  107-111 
c&ae  records  of  (outside  Cook 

County) 145-149, 

15^166, 166-167, 168-164 
dianges  in  amount  of  grant  to. 
fireo  Pension,  changes  In 
amount  of. 
housing    conditions    of    (Cook 

County) 80^-34,98,99 

Ineligible- 
grants    to    (outside    Cook 

County) 144-149 

number    having    received 
pensions    of    specified 
amounts  (Cook  County).         £7 
number  on   roll   for   speci- 
fied     periods      (Cook 

County) 96 

provision  tor  ( Cook  Coun ty )  97-100 
Ineligibility  of  (Cook  County) — 
through   change   in   family 

circumstances 89-44, 

47. 149. 153, 154, 168 

through  change  in  the  law.  12, 18, 

14,  15,  16-17,  68,  82, 

95,  96,  123,  124,  144 

liability  of  relatives  for  support 

of 11. 

13, 19-20,  140, 147-148 
medical    supervision    of    (Cook 

County) 29-30, 

88-84,  36,  36,  37.  39 
mothers  of — 

gainful  employment  of  (Cook* 

County) 38-36, 

38,  46,  57,  61,  62,  63, 
101,    102.    108,    104 
gainful  employment  of  (out- 
side Cook  County) 148, 

149, 157, 168-164 
nature   of  assistance   given,   by 
private   societies    (Cook 

County) 122 

nature  of  supplementary   relief 

for  (Cook  County) 70-71 

number  of — 

effect  of  changes  In  aid-to- 
mothers  law  upon  (Cook 
County) 116 

receiving  assistance  prior 
to  court  pension  (Cook 
County)    119-122 

receiving  grants  by  speci- 
fied periods  (outside 
Cook  County) 131,  132,  133 

receiving  maximum  pensions 

(Cook  County) 50-51,  62,  63 

receiving  no  assistance  prior 
to  court  pension  (Cook 
County) 120,121 

receiving  specified  amounts 
at  time  pension  was  first 
granted    (Cook   County).         62 

receiving  specified  amounts 
for  specified  periods  (Cook 
County) 49-61 

receiving  specified  amounts 
(in  ana  outside  Cook 
County) 161,  162 

receiving  specified  amounts 
two  or  more  years  after 
pension  was  first  granted 

(Cook  County) 62 

number  of  probation  officers  car- 
ing for  (Cook  County)  __         29 
nmnber  visited  and   how  often 

(Cook  Comity) 27,  28 


rensloned  families — Continued.  Page, 

pensioning  of  children  over  14 
in  (outside  Cook  County) 

149,  153,  154,  166,  157 
relation    between    Income    and 

budget  of  (Cook  County)-        66 
relation    between    monthly    in- 
come and  number  of  per- 

son«  in  (Cook  County) 65-63 

relation  between  pension  and 
number    of    children    in 

(Cook  Ooifnty) 49. 

50,  62,  63,  67-63 
size  of,  by  number  of  rooms  oc- 
cupied   (Cook  County)—  81-32 
supervision  of  (Cook  County)—  27-47 
results  of,  as  shown  by  case 

records 33-39 

supervision    of     (outside    Cook 

County) 137, 

139,  149,  150,  151,  162,  153,  154 
vacation    provisions    for    (Cook 

County) 30,34 

wage  earners  in    (outside  Cook 

County) 163-154, 156, 157 

Pensioned  families  on  roll  Aug.  1, 
1913.  to  Mar.  1,  1916 
(Cook  County)  : 

amount  of  father's  insurance 02 

interval  between  father*H  death 
and  application  for  pen- 
sion          93 

Pensioned  families  on  roll  in  1917 
(Cook  County) : 

nationalltv  of 84,85 

number  of 83 

number  of  (January) 22,82 

period  of   residence  at  time  of 

application 85 

children,  pensioned,  number  of-         83 
children,  pensioned,  number  over 

14  years 84 

fathers,  age  at  time  of  death  of-         89 

causes  of  death  of .    88 

incapacitated,  ages 87 

Incapacitated,    number 86 

Incapacitation  of,  causes 86 

nationality 85 

occupations  of,  before  death 

or  incapacity 90 

wages  of,  specified  amounts 

previously   earned   by 91,92 

mothers,  marital  state 86 

Pensioned  families.  See  also  Case 
records. 

Probation  officer : 

appointment  of  (Cook  County)-       138 

appointment   of    (outside   Cook 

County) 138 

chief,  duties  of  (Cook  County).        16, 

23  24  27 

duties  of  (Cook  County) 'll,*19, 

25, 136, 137 

duties    of     (outside    Cook 

County) 136, 137 

need     of     full-time,     qualifying 

(outside  Cook  County)..      188, 

139, 150, 151 

number  of,  caring  for  same  fam- 
ilies two  years  or  more 
(Cook  County) 29 

opposition    of,    to    pension    law 

(outside  Cook  County).-       128 

types  of  persons  acting  as  (out- 
side Cook  County) .  136-139, 150 

Property  owner : 

provision  for  pensioning 146 

status  of — 

outside  Cook  County.  144-147, 164 
under     aid-to-mothers     law 

(1913) 12,13.123,124,146 

under     aid-to-mothers     law 

(1915) 14 

under    Chicago    court    rul- 
ing  12,15 
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Public  outdoor  relief.     See  Outdoor 
relief,  public. 

Reduction  in  pension.     See  Peneion, 
change  in  amount  of. 

Relatives,     liability     of,     for     sup- 
port- 11, 18, 19-20, 140. 147-148 

Belief,    comparison    between    public 

and  private 68-69,100-105 

Relief  societies  (private)  : 

activities  of 9,  78, 100 

Associated   Jewish  Charities  of 
Chicago — 
Jewish  Aid  Society,  actlvi- 

Ues  of 70,123 

Jewish    Home   Finding   So- 
ciety, activities  of 58, 

70.  74,  97, 100 
view  of,  as  to  supplement- 
ing pension  aid 69,70 

churches 70,  71, 106, 107 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  activities 

of 71,  97 

supplementing  of  pensions  by 69-71 

United  Charities  of  Chicago — 

activities  of 9,  71, 

79,  97,  98, 100, 103, 104, 106 
amount  of  relief  compared 

with  court  grant 68 

families     refused     support 

by 99, 106 

view  of,  as  to  supplement- 
ing pension  aid 69,  70 

Relief,     supplementary,     nature    of, 

given  pensioned  families.  70-71 
Residence,  required  length  of: 

under    aid-to-mothers    act 

(1913) 12,  13.  85,  95 

under  Chicago  court  ruling 16 

under  funds-to-parents  act-. 11 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  See  Belief 
societies  (private). 

School  records,  entering  of.  on  case 

records  (Cook  County)—      SI 

Social  service  registration  buretn 
(Cook  County),  adminis- 
tration of U 

Societies,  relief.    See  Relief  societies. 

State  charities  commission,  cooper- 
ation of,  in  obtaining 
data     (outside    Cook 

County) 125, 

126.128,129-130,159 

Supervision  of  pensioned  families: 

Cook  County 27-^' 

outside  cook  ,§o;;tfij5:js-„,'S 

SupervlBlon,  State,  lack  of„.._-j^l|^ 

precedents  for 168-lTl 

Tax  provided  by  ald-to-mothers  law 

(1918) " 

failure    to    levy    (outside  Cook 

Cotanty) 2T 

unconstitutionality  of li- 

Tax  provided  by  amendment  to  law 

(1919) ----     1^* 

Training-school    statutes     ilol9, 

1883),    provisions    of—  8.13.11. 
Training  schools,   number   receiving 

public  grants "* 

United  Charities  of  Chicago.  See 
Relief  societies  (private). 

Unmarried  mothers,  status  of.  under 

Chicago  court  ruling.  15.77," 

W^lthdrawal  of  pension.  See  Pen- 
sion, withdrawal  of. 
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U.  S.  Departbient  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 

Washington,  May  2,  1921. 
Sir  :  The  following  monograph  on  Breast  Feeding  has  been  prepared 
by  Ella  Oppenheimer,  M.  D.,  for  the  Children's  Bureau,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  aiding  the  efforts  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  encourage  maternal 
nursing.  It  is  offered  in  the  belief  that  the  degree  of  maternal 
nursing  in  the  United  States  may  be  increased  and  that  such  increase 
offers  the  hope  of  saving  life  in  many  cases  and  of  improving  infant 

vigor. 
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BREAST  FEEDING. 


To  the  notable  reduction  in  infant  mortality  during  the  past 
decade  the  encouragement  of  breast  feeding,  improved  economic 
conditions,  purification  of  milk  supplies,  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  nutritional  needs  of  infants,  education  of  mothers 
in  the  artificial  feeding  of  infants,  have  all  contributed.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  minimize  the  value  of  any  of  these  other  factors  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  point  that  breast  feeding  has  been  the  most  important 
single  factor. 

The  experience  of  centuries,  as  well  as  scientific  laboratory  studies, 
has  demonstrated  that  in  nutritional  properties,  in  purity  and  clean- 
liness, in  warmth,  in  protective  powers  against  infection,  and  in  the 
assurance  it  gives  a  child  of  a  mother's  care,  human  milk  can  never 
be  replaced  adequately  by  artificial  food.  The  nourishment  of  an 
infant  with  anything  other  than  the  secretion  of  the  human  breast 
is  properly  termed  "artificial  feeding,' '  or  "substitute  feeding.'' 
The  problem  is  often  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  the  physician 
encounters.  The  fact  that  the  diet  is  other  than  the  natural  one 
renders  an  absolute  solution  of  the  problem  impossible,  since  science 
has  as  yet  been  unable  to  construct  a  food  which  is  exactly  like 
human  milk,  and  each  child  is  an  individual  to  whom  general  rules 
can  apply  only  in  a  general  way. 

That  successful  maternal  nursing  is  possible  for  the  vast  majority 
of  women  has  been  amply  proved.  It  was  brought  out  strikingly 
hy  the  experience  of  the  European  countries  during  the  recent  war, 
of  France  in  1870-71,  of  England  during  the  cotton  famine  of 
1861-1865,  when  maternal  nursing  was  universally  resorted  to 
because  of  the  scarcity  of  food.  In  this  country  the  possibilities 
of  breast  feeding  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  increase  in  natural 
feeding  under  the  encouragement  of  physicians  and  infant-welfare 
centers  in  many  cities,  and  particularly  by  the  recent  breast-feeding 
campaign  in  Minnesota,  which  reached  practically  every  mother  in 
a  given  area  and  resulted  in  a  per  cent  of  breast  feeding  ranging 
from  96  at  the  end  of  the  second  month  to  72  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month. 

In  Boston  the  Baby  Hygiene  Association  met  with  such  success 

that  of  6,000  infants  under  its  supervision  only  196  babies  less  than 

6  months  old  were  entirely  artificially  fed.     The  statistics  of  the 

Starr  Center  in  Philadelphia  are  equally  notable.     In  1912-13  only 

48  per  cent  of  the  babies  under  its  care  were  breast  fed.     After  six 

years  of  insistence  on  breast  feeding,  of  92  infants  whose  mothers 

had  been  cared  for  by  the  prenatal  department,  90  were  entirely 

breast  fed  at  1  month  of  age,  1  was  partially  breast  fed,  and  only  1 

was  bottle  fed. 
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6  BREAST  FEEDING. 

The  problem  of  breast  feeding  must  be  viewed  in  all  its  aspecta. 
In  our  complicated  modem  society  there  must  be  widespread  empha- 
sis among  aU  classes  not  only  on  the  importance  of  breast  feeding 
but  also  on  the  ways  and  means  of  making  it  successful.  There  are 
many  false  opinions  to  be  overcome^  such  as  the  statement  fr&- 
,  quently  made  that  modem  woman  has  lost  the  ability  to  suckle  her 
young,  and  the  feeling  created  as  a  result  of  the  emphasis  on  the 
importance  of  pure  milk  and  pasteurization  in  infant  feeding  ihsX 
this  is  at  least  as  good  and  often  better  than  breast  feeding. 

The  problem  of  insuring  breast  feeding  for  babies  includes  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  health  aspects  of  far-reaching  importance, 
for  the  possibility  of  every  mother  nursing  her  child  implies  an 
economic  level  which  will  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  mother  to  go 
into  industry  while  she  is  bearing  children;  it  implies  a  training 
for  motherhood  which  emphasizes  not  only  the  importance,  but 
also  the  reasons  for  breast  feeding;  and  its  fulfillment  demands 
sound  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  mothers,  based  upon 
adequate  prenatal,  obstetrical,  and  general  health  care. 

MORTALITY  STATISTICS  OP  BREAST  VERSUS  ARTIFICIAL 

FEEDING. 

Studies  made  in  many  different  countries  have  demonstrated  that  the 
death  rate  among  the  artificially  fed  is  at  all  times  higher  than  among 
the  breast  fed ;  that  where  for  any  reason  breast  feeding  is  the  custom^ 
the  mortality  rate  is  low  in  spite  of  other  unfavorable  factors;  and 
that  when  for  any  cause  breast  feeding  is  increased  in  a  communitj 
the  infant  mortality  rate  is  lowered.  The  studies  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Akron,  Ohio,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
and  Brockton,  Mass.,  have  demonstrated  that  in  these  cities  the 
mortality  rate  for  the  artificially  fed  is  about  three  or  four  times  as 
great  as  for  the  breast  fed — the  rate  varying  according  to  hygienic, 
economic,  and  industrial  conditions.  Again,  in  rural  communities 
studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  breast  feeding  is  almost  universal. 
In  these  communities,  even  with  a  very  high  mortality  rate  during 
the  first  month  of  life  because  of  inadequate  maternal  care,  the  death 
rate  from  diarrheal  diseases  and  the  total  infant  mortality  rate  is  low 
because  of  the  prevalence  of  maternal  nursing.  A  lowland  county 
of  North  Carolina  had  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  56.3;  a  mountam 
county  of  North  Carolina,  80.4;  a  rural  county  in  Kansas,  55;  and 
the  town  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  84.6. 

In  studies  made  in  overcrowded  and  poverty-stricken  districts  of 
London,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities  the  fact  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  that  where  by  race  or  custom  it  is  the  practice  to 
feed  infants  at  the  breast  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  lower,  even 
though  the  environment  be  highly  insanitary.  There  is  the  instance 
of  the  low  infant<leath  rate  obtaining  among  Jews,  Italians,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  when  these  races  continue  even  under  adverse  circmnstAnces 
to  feed  their  infants  at  the  breast. 


BREAST  FEEDING.  T 

OTHER  FACTS  INDICATING  THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  BREAST 

OVER  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING. 

MortaKty  figures  alone,  impressive  though  they  are,  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  An  extensive  study  of  school  children  and  military 
recruits  in  Germany  pointed  out  that  the  good  effect  of  breast  feeding 
was  manifested  in  later  childhood  and  even  in  adult  life.  Nutritional 
disorders,  not  necessarily  fatal  but  which  permanently  handicap  the 
individual,  occur  much  more  frequently  among  the  artificially  than 
among  the  breast  fed.  These  disorders  render  the  infant  much  more 
8iC9ceptible  to  infection  and  may  produce  deformities  of  a  permanent 
nature  (rickets) .  Again,  the  chance  for  the  survival  of  the  premature, 
delicate,  or  syphilitic  infant  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  breast  milk  as  a  food. 

THE  PRODUCTION  OF  HUMAN  MILK. 

Changes  in  the  breasts  preparatory  to  lactation  make  their  ap- 
pearance early  in  pregnancy.  These  changes  are  gradual,  manifest 
themselves  in  enlargement  of  the  breast  tissue,  especially  of  the  nip- 
ples, and  in  the  secretion  of  a  small  amount  of  fluid,  clear  and  watery 
during  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  but  toward  the  end  of  preg- 
nancy and  for  the  first  few  days  after  labor  creamy  in  character. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  labor  the  secretion  of  true  milk  begins. 
So  closely  correlated  and  so  interdependent  are  the  functions  of 
childbearing  and  suckling  that  the  act  of  nursing  hastens  the  return 
of  the  pelvic  organs  to  normal  size  and  fimction. 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  factors  which  stimu- 
late the  breast  to  the  secretion  of  milk,  but  as  yet  these  are  undeter- 
mined. All  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
the  uterus  probably  releases  into  the  blood  stream  a  substance 
which  stimulates  the  breast  glands  to  an  activity  for  which  they  were 
prepared  by  pregnancy.  The  glands  once  having  secreted  milk, 
their  continued  secretion  is  largely  a  matter  of  the  demand  made 
upon  them.  If  a  child  does  not  suckle  at  the  breast  the  secretion  of 
nulk  quickly  subsides.  If  a  child  is  feeble  and  fails  to  empty  the 
breast  at  each  nursing  the  supply  of  milk  may  fail  unless  other  means 
of  emptying  are  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  complete  emptying  of 
the  breast  by  a  strong  child  will  not  only  maintain  a  good  supply  but 
will  increase  what  was  originally  a  poor  supply.  In  other  words,  the 
greater  the  demand  the  greater  the  supply.  It  therefore  follows  that 
all  factors  in  the  child  which  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  force  of 
suckling  and  the  remedies  therefor  need  consideration  in  any  cam- 
paign for  promoting  breast  feeding.     Such  factors  are: 

1.  Maturity  and  general  development  of  the  child:  The  premature 
and  the  puny  child  bom  at  term  frequently  do  not  possess 
strength  enough  for  forceful  suckling. 
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2.  General  hygiene  and  technique  of  nursing. 

Adequate  quiet  and  sleep  between  feedings:  Nursing  by  the 
clock,  preferably  at  three  or  four  hour  intervals.  The  im- 
portance of  this  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Too  fre- 
quent feeding  of  the  baby  results  in  a  failure  of  appetite^ 
so  that  he  takes  a  little  milk  often  and  never  completely 
empties  the  breast. 

Nursing  where  there  is  a  minimum  amount  of  distraction  fcv 
the  child:  This  factor  is  very  important  especially  for  the 
nervous  type  of  infant  and  for  all  infants  as  they  grow 
older.  Distraction  at  the  time  of  nursing  tends  to  make  a 
child  cease  before  the  meal  is  complete,  resulting  in  failure 
to  empty  the  breasts,  and  crying  and  restlessness  before 
the  next  nursing  time. 

Position  of  the  child  when  nursing:  It  is  important  that  the 
child  be  held  in  such  a  manner  that  breathing  is  not  inter- 
fered with. 

3.  Physical  abnormalities  in  the  child,  either  local  or  general: 

Such  conditions  as  adenoids,  harehp,  cleft  palate,  and  dis- 
turbances of  the  central  nervous  system. 

The  remedy  for  these  conditions  is  two-fold:  The  education  of  the 
mother  in  the  care  of  her  child,  preferably  during  pregnancy  or 
earUer,  and  the  proper  care  of  the  mother  during  pregnancy  and 
labor.  Such  care  will  eliminate  in  large  part  the  premature  and 
weak  infant,  and  those  physical  abnormalities  which  are  the  result 
of  injuries  at  birth. 

Fortunately,  however,  though  this  is  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem,  there  are  very  satisfactory  methods  of  emptying  the  breast 
on  which  a  weak  or  physically  defective  child  fails.  This  matter  is 
especially  important  because  the  weak  child  needs,  above  all,  breast 
milk,  and  his  very  condition  tends  to  diminish  not  only  the  amount 
he  takes  but  also  the  amount  of  milk  available.  A  very  valuable 
technique  has  been  worked  out.  This  consists  in  instructing  the 
mother  or  nurse  to  express  milk  from  the  breast  after  each  nursing 
by  the  following  method : 

Scrub  the  hands  and  nails  with  soap,  warm  water,  and  a  nailbrush 
for  at  least  one  fuU  minute.  Wash  the  nipple  with  fresh  absorbent 
cotton  and  boiled  water  or  a  freshly  made  boric  solution.  Dry  the 
hands  thoroughly  on  a  clean  towel  and  keep  them  dry.  Have  a 
sterilized  graduate  glass  tumbler  or  laige-mouthed  bottle  to  receive 
the  milk. 

1 .  Grasp  the  breast  gently  but  firmly  between  the  thumb  placed  in 
front  and  the  remainder  of  the  fingers  on  -the  under  surface  of  the 
breast.  The  thumb  in  front  and  the  first  finger  beneath  should  rest 
just  outside  of  the  pigmented  area  of  the  breast. 
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2.  With  the  thumb  a  downward  pressing  motion  is  made  on  the 
front  against  the  fingers  on  the  back  of  the  breast,  and  the  thumb 
in  front  and  fingers  behind  are  carried  downward  to  the  base  of 
the  nipple. 

3.  This  second  act  should  end  with  a  slight  forward  pull  with 
gentle  pressure  at  the  back  of  the  hippie,  which  causes  the  milk  to 
flow  out. 

The  combination  of  these  three  jnovements  may  be  described  as 
*'  Back-down-out.'' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  nipple. 

This  act  can  be  repeated  30  to  60  times  a  minute  after  some 
practice. 

Both  breasts  may  be  emptied  if  necessary,  or  they  may  be  used 
alternately. 

The  milk  should  be  covered  at  once  by  a  sterile  cloth  held  in  place 
by  a  rubber  band  and  kept  on  ice  until  used. 

It  is  to  be  given  to  the  baby  at  the  end  of  the  next  nursing.  By 
this  method  not  only  does  the  child  get  the  nourishment  which  he 
needs,  but  the  complete  emptying  of  the  breasts  increases  the  supply 
of  milk. 

If  at  first  sufficient  milk  is  not  available  by  suckling  and  expression, 
as  determined  by  weighing  the  child  before  and  after  feeding,  artifi- 
cial food  can  be  given  temporarily  after  each  nursing.  Experience 
with  many  thousands  of  cases  both  in  Minnesota  and  elsewhere  has 
demonstrated  the  value  of  this  method.  It  has  been  shown  to  be 
possible,  too,  by  this  means  to  reestablish  the  secretion  of  milk  in  the 
breast  after  as  long  as  six  weeks'  inactivity.  It  is  possible  to  express 
milk  from  the  breasts  by  other  methods,  such  as  by  massage  or  the 
breast  pump,  but  the  method  described  is  probably  the  best  way  of 
stripping  the  breasts. 

As  far  as  the  mother  herself  is  concerned,  though  the  demand  of  a 
strong  suckling  child  or  a  substitute  is  the  most  important  considera- 
tion in  maintaining  an  adequate  milk  supply,  there  are  many  others 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  our  modern  life. 

1.  Adequate  prenatal  care  and  instruction  for  the  mother, 
(a)  General: 

Adequate  nutrituyus  diet,  including  a  good  supply  of' 
vitamines.     This  will  not  only  maintain  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  mother,  but  is  a  potent  factor  in  the 
development  of  a  strong  child. 
Freedom  from  overwork  either  without  or  within  the 

home. 
Instruction  during  this  period  concerning  the  impor- 
tance of  breast  feeding  for  the  child  and  the  means 
of  procuring  it. 
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Medical  care,  to  prevent  such  conditions  as  eclampsia, 
which  is  likely  to  interdict  breast  feeding;  to  pro- 
mote general  hygiene  and  physical  well-being,  par- 
ticularly to  remove  foci  of  infection,  such  as  in 
teeth;  which  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  factors 
in  the  unsatisfactory  production  of  breast  milk; 
to  prepare  for  labor. 
(&)  Special: 

Emphasis  on  care  of  the  breasts  to  prepare  them  for 
lactation.  Where  the  nipples  are  small,  attempts 
to  lengthen  them  may  be  made  by  slight  traction 
and  molding,  night  and  morning. 

2.  Lying-in  period. 

Good  obstetrical  care  will  eliminate  birth  injuries  in  both 
mother  and  child,  severe  hemorrhage,  and  puerperal  fever, 
conditions  likely  to  inhibit  breast  feeding. 

3.  Postnatal  period. 

Svfficient  rest,  freedom  from  anxiety,  good  general  hygiene 
with  special  emphasis  on  a  nutritious  diet  are  the  factors 
likely  to  insure  a  good  milk  supply. 

4.  Lactation  period. 

Good  mental  and  physical  hygiene  during  the  period  of  lacta- 
tion with  all  that  this  implies.  This  means  adequate  but 
not  too  much  food,  and  an  abundance  of  fluids  in  the  diet — 
at  least  two  quarts.  The  diet  should  be  a  good,  mixed, 
easily  digested  one,  containing  animal  protein  and  foods 
rich  in  vitamines,  notably  milk,  eggs,  butter,  and  fresh 
vegetables. 

Daily  exercise,  fresh  air,  and  rest,  but  not  indolence. 

Freedom  from  worry  and  emotional  excitement. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  BREAST  MILK. 

Chemical  analysis  was  early  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  determining 
the  quality  of  breast  milk.  Wide  and  varied  application  of  this 
method  has  shown  that  it  has  verv  marked  limitations.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  composition  of  milk  varies  in  the  same  woman  from 
day  to  day,  from  nursing  to  nursing,  and  at  different  periods  of  the 
same  nursing.  Any  analysis,  therefore,  to  be  valid,  must  be  made  on 
all  the  milk  from  the  breast  at  a  given  time,  or  on  samples  taken  at 
the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  nursing,  and  the  same  result 
must  be  obtained  at  least  twice.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
quality  of  milk  can  not  be  gauged  by  its  analysis  alone.  There  are 
marked  variations  in  chemical  composition,  entirely  -compatible 
with  growth  and  good  digestion  in  the  child;  on  the  other  hand  a 
presmnably  normal  chemical  analysis  may  occur  in  a  milk  which  is 
indigestible   and  does  not  provide   adequate  stimulus  for  growth. 
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The  average  composition  of  breast  milk  is  generally  given  as 
f oHovfs  :  ^ 


Ccunpoidtion. 


Sugar.. 

PTOt«ill 

Ash.... 


Nomittl 

average 

(mature 

milk). 


Per  cent, 

3.60 

7.60 

1.25 

.20 

87.55 


Coonmoxi 

healthy 

variatiaas. 


Percent. 
a.QOto  &00 
6. 50  to  8.00 
1.00 to  2.00 

.18to     .25 
80. 32  to  84. 75 


In  general,  variations  in  quality  determined  by  analysis  fall  into 
three  types: 

1.  All  elements  too  high. 

This  type  is  most  frequently  found  in  women  who  do  too  little 
and  eat  too  much  and  too  rich  food. 

2.  Fat  and  sugar  low,  proteins  high. 

This  type  is  usually  found  in  women  of  the  poorer  classes  who 
are  overworked  and  underfed. 

3.  Fat  and  sugar  very  low,  proteins  very  high. 

This  type  is  usually  found  in  the  highly  strung,  overeducated, 

and  highly  civilized  women  of  the  larger  cities,  but  may 

be  found  in  neurotic  women  of  any  class  or  community. 

In  recent  years  variations  in  the  nutritional  properties  of  human 

milk  have  been  shown  to  be  due  also  to  its  vitamine  content.     The 

vitamines  of  human  nulk  are  concentrated  from  the  food  taken  by 

the  mother;  if  they  are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantities  in  her 

food,  the  milk  suffers.  *  The  effect  of  an  insufficient  amount  or  absence 

of  these  substances  in  the  milk  is  exhibited  in  the  child.     Scurvy,  for 

example,  in  the  breast  fed  has  been  shown  to  develop  because  of  the 

deficiency  of  the  antiscorbutic  factor  in  the  mother's  food.     The 

development  of  rickets  in  the  breast  fed  has  also  been  shown  to  be 

due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  mother's  diet,  reflected  in  the  quality  of 

her  mUk. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  BREAST  FEEDING. 

Trouble  with  the  breast  itself  may  interfere  with  satisfactory 
breast  feeding.  The  presence  of  depressed  nipples  is  a  distinct  handi- 
cap; it  may  be  remedied  at  times  by  the  employment  of  a  nipple 
shield.  Cracks  or  fissures  in  the  nipples  sometimes  occur.  These 
render  nursing  very  painful,  and  offer  a  convenient  portal  of  entry 
for  infection.  They  may  usually  be  prevented  by  the  proper  care  of 
the  breasts  during  pregnancy,   and  during  lactation  by  carefully 


i  Holty  The  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Cliildhood,  p.  137.    New  York  and  London,  1919. 
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washing  the  nipples  with  fresh  boric  acid  solution  before  and  aft^ 
each  nursing.  If  fissures  occur,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin 
should  be  applied  to  them,  and  a  nipple  shield  should  be  used 
for  nursing  until  the  cracks  heal.  After  nursing,  the  nipples 
should  be  washed  and  dried.  The  shield  should  be  carefully  cleaned 
and  boiled  before  using.  Mastitis,  or  infection  of  the  breast,  is 
another  complication.  This  can  be  prevented  usually  by  the  methods 
just  described  for  preventing  and  treating  fissures.  Its  occurrence, 
however,  is  an  indication  for  rest  to  the  breast  involved,  by  nursing 
the  child  at  the  other  breast  exclusively,  emptying  the  infected  breast, 
if  it  becomes  distended,  by  means  of  expression  or  a  breast  pump, 
cold  applications  and  incision  when  indicated.  After  the  breast  has 
healed  the  child  should  be  nursed  at  it  again. 

A  normal  breast-fed  baby  gains  steadily  from  4  to  8  ounces  a  week, 
presents  no  symptoms  of  indigestion  in  the  form  of  vomiting  or 
diarrhea,  and  has  as  a  rule  from  2  to  4  soft  yellow  movements  a  day. 
There  are,  however,  many  deviations  from  such  a  course.  The  baby 
may  be  constipated  or  its  stools  may  be  too  frequent  and  green;  it 
may  fail  to  increase  in  weight  normally.  Such  symptoms  are  fre- 
quently interpreted  by  the  mother  and  often  by  the  physician  to 
indicate  unsuccessful  breast  feeding  and  the  necessity  for  resorting 
to  artificial  feeding.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from  false  premise, 
for  symptoms  which  would  bo  alarming  in  an  artificially  fed  baby 
may  be  viewed  with  equanimity  in  the  breast  fed,  so  great  is  the 
factor  of  safety  in  mother's  milk.  Under  such  circumstances  a  care- 
ful study  of  both  mother  and  child,  and,  if  indicated,  of  the  milk,  will 
reveal  causes  which  may  be  remedied.  Overwork  and  underfeeding, 
underwork  and  overfeeding,  sometimes  the  "absorption  of  poisons 
from  foci  of  infection  and  worry  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  may  change 
the  quality  of  the  milk  so  that  it  will  produce  one  or  another  type  of 
symptom  in  the  child.  The  discovery  of  the  cause  and  its  removal 
will  often  yield  fruitful  results. 

A  study  of  the  child  as  well  as  of  the  mother  may  point  the  way  to 
the  difficulty.  Is  his  failure  to  gain  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
getting  all  of  the  available  milk,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  milk  is 
*^  weak ''  ?  Is  he  vomiting  because  he  overflows  from  too  full  a  stom- 
ach or  is  the  milk  too  rich  or  is  there  an  obstruction  of  some  kind  t 
Are  his  frequent  stools  the  effect  of  an  overrich  milk  on  a  sensitive 
intestine ;  are  they  the  expression  of  some  excitement  on  the  part  <rf 
the  mother  or  the  baby;  or  are  they  ''starvation  stools"?  Is  his 
constipation  a  reflection  of  the  same  condition  in  the  mother;  are  his 
own  intestinal  and  abdominal  muscles  flabby;  is  the  volume  of  his 
food  too  small  for  the  intestines  to  contract  on  satisfactorily;  or  is 
there  spasm  of  the  anal  sphincter?  From  a  consideration  of  the 
factors  influencing  the  quality  of  milk  it  is  obvious  that  the  problem 
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is  social  and  economic  as  well  as  medical,  and  that  for  its  understand- 
ing and  solution  all  these  forces  in  the  community  must  work  together, 
Just  as  they  must  cooperate  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  difficult 
case  of  breast  feeding. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  PROMOTING  MATERNAL 

NURSING. 

1.  Educational. 

Mothers : 

All  mothers  should  be  instructed  during  pregnancy  and 
after  the  baby  comes  by  means  of  literature,  public 
health  nurses,  and  consultations.  They  should  be  in- 
structed among  other  things  in  the  importance  of  breast 
feeding  and  in  the  means  of  promoting  it,  in  which  mat- 
ters the  prenatal  nurse  can  be  of  great  assistance. 

Community: 

The  community  in  general  should  be  interested  through 
lectures,  newspaper  propaganda,  etc.,  in  the  fundamental 
necessity  of  this  phase  of  child  welfare,  so  that — 

(a)  It  win  be  possible  for  every  mother  who  is  able  to 
do  so  to  nurse  her  child. 

(b)  There  will  be  provision  by  the  establishment  of  properly 
supervised  wet-nurse  directories  and  institutions  for  col- 
lecting and  distributing  bottled  breast  milk  for  the  child 
who  needs  breast  milk  and  can  not  get  it  from  its  mother. 

2.  Economic  and  social. 

Adequate  income  for  the  nursing  mother  and  her  family: 

To  provide  adequate  nourishment  for  the  mother. 

To  eliminate  the  necessity  for  outside  industrial  work. 

To  provide  for  home  help  when  necessary. 

To  eliminate  strain    and   worry  attached    to   inadequate 
living  conditions. 
Aid  in  the  adjustment  of  individual  problems. 

3.  Medical. 

High  standards  of  care  during  pr^nancy,  labor,  puerperium, 

and  period  of  lactation. 
Careful  study  of  both  mother  and  child  to  discover  and  remedy 

any  causes  of  difficulty  in  breast  feeding. 

o 
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AVERAGE  HEIGHTS  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER 

SIX  YEARS  OF  AGE. 


During  Children's  Year,  the  second  year  of  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  World  War,  the  Children's  Bureau  conducted  a 
series  of  campaigns  designed  to  focus  public  attention  upon  the 
welfare  of  children.  Among  these  campaigns  was  the  "weighing 
and  measurinff  test."  During  the  period  devoted  to  this  test  great 
numbers  of  cnildren — for  the  most  part  under  6  years  of  age- 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  were  weighed  and  measured. 
Record  blanks  were  furnished  by  the  bureau,  and  when  the  children 
were  brought  for  examination  entries  were  made  of  height,  weight, 
age,  sex,  and  race,  besides  particulars  of  country  of  birth  of  father 
and  mother,  and  physical  condition  of  the  child. 

As  a  result  of  this  campaign  the  bureau  received  over  2,000,000 
records,  and  was  thus  in  possession  of  a  larger  mass  of  anthropo- 
metric material  relating  to  children  of  these  ages  than  was  ever 
before  available.  Consultations  were  held  with  anthropologists, 
statisticians,  and  pediatrists,  and  plans  of  tabulation  were  prepared 
in  accordance  with  recommendations  made  by  the  authorities 
consulted. 

A  careful  selection  was  made  of  approximately  one-twelfth  of  the 
cards  which  had  been  received.  The  basis  of  selection  was  fourfold: 
(1)  The  record  card  must  have  been  signed  by  a  physician;  (2)  no 
serious  defects  should  have  been  noted;  (3)  the  child  must  have 
been  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing,  as  verified  by  the 
physician  signing  the  card;  and  (4)  all  essential  items  must  have 
been  answered. 

On  the  basis  of  these  selected  records,  tables  have  been  made 
showing  average  weights  and  heights  for  children  of  different  ages 
and  average  weights  for  children  of  different  heights.  They  are 
based  upon  measurements  of  167,024  white  cliildren. 

The  cnildren  included  in  the  tabulation  were  70  per  cent  of  native 
parentage;  6  per  cent  with  one  parent  native  and  one  foreign  bom; 
4  per  cent  oi  British  and  Irish  parentage;  and  the  remainder  of 
Scandinavian,  Italian,  and  other  racial  stocks.  They  represent 
children  from  every  part  of  the  country.  The  averages  for  white 
children  of  native  parentage  agree  very  closely  with  these  averages 
for  all  white  children. 

Table  I  shows  average  heights  and  weights  of  boys  and  girls  from 
birth  to  72  months  of  age,  and  Tabic  2  shows  average  weights  of 
boys  and  girls  for  different  heights  from  20  to  47  inches. 

These  averages  represent,  so  far  as  the  original  material  permits, 
averages  based  upon  children  without  defects  or  diseases* 
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Tablb  1. — Height  and  weight  of  white  childretifrom  birth  to  S  yeare  of  age} 
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Age. 


Under  1  month 

1  month,  under  2... 

2  months,  andcr  3. . 

3  months,  under  4. . 

4  months,  under  5. . 

5  months,  under  6.. . 

6  months,  under  7. . . 

7  months,  under  8. . . 

8  months,  under  9.. , 

9  months,  under  10. . 

10  months,  under  1 1 

11  months,  under  12. 

12  months,  under  13 
IS  months,  under  14. 

14  months,  under  15 

15  months,  under  16 

16  months,  under  17. 

17  months,  under  18 

18  mouths,  under  Id 

19  months,  under  20 

20  months,  under  21 

21  months,  under  22 

22  months,  under  23 

23  months,  under  24. 

24  months,  under  25 

25  months,  under  26 

26  months,  under  27. 

27  months,  under  28 
2S  months,  under  29 

29  months,  under  30. 

30  months,  under  31. 

31  months,  under  32 

32  months,  wider  33 

33  months,  under  31 
3i  mouths,  under  35 

35  months,  under  36 

36  months,  under  37. 

37  months,  under  38 

38  months,  under  39. 

39  months,  under  40 

40  months,  under  41 

41  months,  under  42. 

42  months,  imder  43 

43  mouths,  under  44. 

44  months,  under  45. 

45  months,  under  46. 

46  months,  under  47. 

47  months,  under  48. 

48  months,  under  49 

49  months,  under  50. 

50  months,  under  51. 

51  months,  under  52. 

52  months,  under  53 

53  months,  under  54. 

54  months,  under  55 

55  months,  under  56. 

56  months,  under  57 

57  months,  under  58. 

58  months,  under  59. 

59  months,  under  60 

60  months,  under  61. 

61  months,  under  62. 

62  months,  under  63 

63  months,  under  04. 

64  months,  under  65 

65  months,  under  6S. 

66  months,  under  67 

67  months,  under  68 

68  months,  under  69 

69  months,  under  70 

70  months,  under  71 

71  months,  under  72 


White  boys. 


Height 
(inches). 


Weight 
(pounds).* 


White  girls. 


Height 

(inches). 


28; 

39 

29 
30 
30 
30 

31 

31 

32 

32 

32i 

33 

33 

33 

34 

341 

34 

34 

35 


Weight 
(pounds).' 


» These  figures  are  based  upon  meanirements  of  167,024  wiiite  boys  and  girls  for  whom  no  serious  defects 
were  reported.  The  averages  as  ralculatcd  have  been  smoothed  and  corrected  to  allow  for  the  inclusion 
in  the  basic  figures  of  children  with  adenoids,  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  or  carious  teeth,  ami  they  rep- 
resent, therefore,  so  far  as  the  material  permits,  average  heights  and  weights  of  ctilldrcn  witliout  defects. 

s  Weights  do  not  include  clotliing. 


Tahle  2. — Average  weights,  by  hevj, 


H«ighl  (liiclm).' 

(pounds).' 

pouiidsl," 

1: 

131 ; 

29 

tl 

1 

1 

I  Tlieso  flgnras  ere  bised  upoii  moasurementg  or  107,(04  i 
on  los!  UuD  100  cuaas. 
9  Heights  am  daBslfled  to  Ibc  ncsrost  indi. 
•  Weigbu  do  not  lachide  clothing. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


U.  S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  December  16^  1919. 
Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  study  of  the  administration  of  the 
child-labor  laws  of  Wisconsin  with  especial  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment-permit system  and  its  enforcement. 

This  study  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of  inquiries  into  the  adminis* 
tration  of  child-labor  laws  which  have  been  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Helen  Sumner  Woodbury,  formerly  assistant  chief 
of  the  bureau.  The  study  was  made  by  Miss  Ethel  E.  Hanks,  who 
made  the  field  inquiries  for  two  of  the  preceding  studies — ^those  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York.  Valuable  assistance  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  report  for  publication  was  rendered  by  Miss  Ella  A* 
Merritt,  who  was  one  of  the  two  authors  of  the  report  on  the  admin- 
istration of  the  child-labor  laws  of  Maryland,  and  by  Mr.  Howard  C* 
Jenness,  whose  unusual  abilities  as  editor  and  critic  have  contributed 
much  to  each  of  the  preceding  reports  of  this  series,  and  whose  last 
work  before  his  sudden  death  was  upon  this  study.  The  foreword 
was  prepared  by  Mrs.  Helen  Sumner  Woodbury. 

Acknowledgment  should  also  be  made  of  the  cordial  cooperation 
of  the  officials  of  the  industrial  commission  and  of  the  vocational- 
school  system  of  Wisconsin  both  in  facilitating  the  field  inquiries 
and  in  criticizing  the  report. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 
Hon.  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  EMPLOTMENT-CERTinCATE  SYSTEM 

IN  WISCONSIN. 


FOREWORD. 


The  administration  of  child-labor  laws  in  Wisconsin  differs  from 
that  in  most  other  States  chiefly  in  eight  points : 

First.  The  State  industrial  commission  has  control  over  the  issu- 
ance of  employment  certificates  as  well  as  over  the  inspection  of 
industrial  establishments.  It  not  only  has  general  supervision  over, 
but  has  power  to  appoint  and  dismiss,  all  issuing  officers. 

Second.  Children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age,  instead  of  only 
those  between  14  and  16,  must  have  employment  certificates  and  are 
subject  to  most  of  the  other  legal  regulations  applying  to  certificated 
children. 

Third.  The  maintenance  by  all  important  cities  and  towns  in  the 
State  of  vocational  schools— at  which  part-time  attendance  of  all 
MQployed  children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  is  compulsory — 
creates  both  an  educational  system  and  a  special  method  of  keeping 
track  of  children  of  working  ages  not  found  in  other  States.  Fur- 
thermore, the  industrial  commission  is  represented  on  the  State  board 
of  vocational  education  and  thus  has  a  certain  degree  of  control  over 
tlie  school  attendance  and  education  of  employed  children. 

Fourth.  The  apprentice  laws  constitute  an  attempt  to  adapt  the 
apprenticeship  system  to  modern  industrial  conditions  which,  though 
not  affecting  large  numbers  of  children,  involves  where  used  an 
essential  modification  of  ordinary  child-labor  conditions  and  com- 
bines with  the  vocational-school  system  to  place  Wisconsin  in  a 
unique  position  in  the  vocational-training  movement. 

Fifth.  Both  the  vocational-school  and  apprentice  laws  create  some 
degree  of  control  over  certain  employed  minors  between  17  and  21 
years  of  age,  for  all  illiterate  minors  employed  in  cities  which  have 
vocational  schools  must  attend  such  schools  for  not  less  than  four 
hours  a  week ;  and  the  apprentice  law,  which  applies  to  all  children 
between  16  and  21  who  are  being  taught  trades  or  businesses,  requires 
school  attendance  for  not  less  than  five  hours  a  week  at  least  until 
18  years  of  age,  and  all  indentures  made  since  July  1,  1919,  require 
two  years  such  attendance,  regardless  of  age. 
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::r:;.    ^  it- 


_»»_-  T 


*"**-:  T»'  ^:j»  iar.  i^^ir  -^-^JL  tl^*^-l  .c  'oIt  ^!rz:_li.iL  *«nion  niav  be 
''•■•»;  ^T  f'  r  ip-a;"."  iJ_  ^i  '..111:1  fi^  :c  '^_1' i-j-Vc  li'«"5-  This  means 
ii-r  'a.--  -::^in  'it*  ^fiir,^  ^^  n^-^  :f^  TUaij*  i'  i-^^^fr  is  211  adverse  wit- 
i***^  LJ-«  }'-"•-■-  -  i-^  ^•*"  - -^  -'^  "".in  ^«:  ^uji'i'  15  prosecutor,  as  well 
L  ':**:  *^:  Z'l  "  -r  liT  a*  j*fi.- lii-ir:-  zlh^  it«t»^  l^tjisc  an  adverse  decision. 
•**"*':r.i.  1l  t»:  urij  n  "ii  zi*^  ii==\it^  jn-tz^  :f  jr^v^-tin^  ille^l  em- 
}i  *  iii*fir.  Ill*  z»*:=^:llr-  if  l  — .  '*7t  "v i.rifiLr  wiil,«>'Ji  a  permit  is 
r*- ::'"*•:  *:  i  tt  :i  :r.  m.  r^  lx  ^z^-^Cj.cmI  jriviiS-:^  in  the  workmen's 
'•  11  :»ei:-.ir:^-ri  ^v.  If  i  -.rLlii  if  -<»-tt  t.  u^  is  ii:'.irel  while  work- 
-ir  V  r_i«»iT:  t  ;:»^.m  i:  re  li  1.  zr-  tili-r^^i  :onr«kt>>ii.  his  employer 
J*  — L'*i*:  1'  Tr»*»j^  r-€rL:»*fiiT'4i"ja-  'f  -vi..'^  -Li-t  iiE>:iraiice  carrier  can 


I-  -jnci-  ^1-  >»T  11*^  TT  T  rn'-LUL-'y^Li!^  !k  v.  ttH  :^  ai»T>lies  to  all  women 
i-i»i  T!  :T!.»r  ^fUTu'T-'v^  iii^  n* riiivTutl  !*:<rTr-;'=&:^  Las  adopted  a  wage 
<«r:»*fr  ▼iJ_L  lii-^  &  -n  i-r  m  n-'-t  :f  If  ^r^^-?  aii  h<:»or  for  children 
:»*^v**t:i  !•  ki-'i  !•  izjI  !f  if.  !j*!i^  ti  b>"r  for  children  between  16 
tZii  IT  j^^Tr  4  f  tr*-  TTii:  1:1^^  Li: :  fci  i«^  tJir^e^  months'  experience  in 
•  iH-  ii-:  .irCTy.  li  t^lt:  ''e'^'-s*-  :f  iLl?  cri^T  and  in  part  because  of 
f*-kr  '  f  11^  rr^i'j*:  :'jr^z**rz^t.Zi'»z,  'Li.^9t  •:  f  iLe  workmen's  compensation 

!•  r--r  .^.-r  r^:»:.n5  a  ft"  r.jr  off  in  the  number  of 


?L-1 5-Ii.'*»:'r  T»en:_n*  r 


TIj?-  ^rf-ir^  :  f  ill  ilt'-fit  "tur:  T  p>iiLi5  -c  f  £:5er«Ke  between  the  admin- 
i-^rkti'.-n  -if  !!•*  ^*L_Ii-It»T  li^s  in  W^:s.xg:sin  and  in  most  other 


.*M»rt*e?,  *'X!'*T<i  lb*  I4.f5,  iT^  iz^-^^x  oji  in  the  following  report. 
A'th-cr^  lire  t-  '--- --— -v?.^  Iiw  l:^i  Iie«i  upon  the  statute  books 
h\L.'T^  l?l^.  !*:•  vtjT?"  <r>i-r  v^a?  ai.«r-:^i  Tniier  it  until  June  29,  1919, 
l-^tIt  I->  n-i'iLf  afi-rT  ih-e  £^Ii  sciiiies  for  the  main  bodv  of  this 
rv-j.^  rt  I2.  i  r*?^r  ^^injI-r-Tei.  Trjre^  of  I'-.-e  o:r*er  principal  features  of 
tLe  Wir.:-:i:^i::  li^r,  zd-.  re.ver,  Ij  i  'r«e»tii  in  ef  e».^  for  onlv  seven  months 
at  ir^e  «LiT^,  Ajril  I.  I^lS.  to  wiirL  ibe  sr^eater  part  of  the  description 
of  n:e:Lc*i-=  of  air-:Liftri::oii  tere  £^>en  refers.  These  three  were: 
( 1  >  The  c^TAT^liz^iion  of  o:»i:trL>!  over  the  issuance  of  permits  in  the 
ifidTi^trial  <v»rrr  ">s^i«r. :  «£'  j  the  ra:>:r.g  of  the  permit  age  from  16  to 
17:  ani  (Zf  the  treble  cC'Zr.r^nsaiion  clause  in  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation  at.  So  far  as  these  pr>"*vis!ons  are  concerned,  therefore, 
the  stu  ]y  was  male  diiring  a  period  of  transition,  and  specifically 
before  the  f  jll  eS'e^rts  of  si:per>  ision  by  the  industrial  commission  an  1 
of  the  treble  compensation  clauf^e  were  evident. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  defect  and  to  bring  the  report,  in  its  most 
essential  features,  up  to  date,  a  brief  survey  was  made  of  the  principal 
changes  effected  prior  to  Deoeml^er.  lf»20.  These  clianges  were  mainly 
in  the  administration  of  the  laws  by  the  industrial  conunission.  Xo 
attempt  was  made  to  inquire  into  the  details  of  procedure  in  the 
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Tarious  cities  which  had  been  visited  earlier,  or  into  such  purely  local 
matters  as  methods  of  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  Except  for 
the  gradual  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  vocational  schools, 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  great  change  had  taken  place 
in  these  local  matters. 

In  only  two  respects  had  alterations  of  great  importance  been 
made  in  the  law.  First,  the  requirement  that  apprentices  must  at- 
tend vocational  school  at  least  five  hours  a  week  until  they  are  18 
years  of  age  had  been  changed  to  a  requirement  that  they  must 
attend  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  regardless 
of  their  ages  when  indentured.*  Second,  the  fifth-grade  requirement 
for  a  permit  to  work  had  been  raised  to  a  sixth,  and  after  July  1, 
1920,  to  a  seventh-grade  requirement.  At  the  same  time,  the  indefi- 
nite first  alternative  to  the  grade  requirement  mentioned  on  page  64 
was  abolished;  and  the  standard  of  seven  vears'  school  attendance, 
the  other  alternative,  was  raised  to  eight  years'  school  attendance.* 
Thus  Wisconsin  had  remedied,  in  part,  the  unfavorable  situation  cre- 
ated by  its  low  educational  standard  for  employment. 

Control  by  the  industrial  commission  over  the  issuing  of  permits 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  December,  1920.  In  the  first  place, 
the  1919  legislature  very  nearly  doubled  the  total  appropriation  of 
the  commission,  and  a  considerable  part  of  this  increase  was  devoted 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  laws.  The  expenditures  of  the 
woman  and  child-labor  department  in  1919-20  were  $24,195.17,  as 
against  $10,516.62  in  1917-18.  Meanwhile  the  staff  of  women  depu- 
ties, who  are  primarily  responsible  for  inspections  for  woman  and 
child  labor,  had  been  increased  to  six,  as  against  two  in  April,  1918. 
This  has  made  it  possible  to  have  much  more  frequent  inspections. 
At  the  same  time  $12,724.09  was  spent  for  the  issuance  of  child-labor 
permits  in  1919-20,  and  it  was  estimated  that  $17,315  would  be  spent 
in  1920-21.  In  December,  1920,  one  deputy  was  devoting  her  whole 
time,  a  large  part  of  it  in  the  field,  to  supervision  over  the  issuance 
of  permits.  Moreover,  it  was  stated  that  every  permit  issued  by 
other  than  paid  deputies  of  the  commission  was  being  carefully  ex- 
amined, together  with  the  statement  as  to  the  evidence  of  age  upon 
which  it  was  based,  as  soon  as  it  was  received  at  the  Madison  office, 
and  that  whenever  any  irregularity  was  discovered  the  matter  was 
l)eing  taken  up  promptly  with  the  issuing  officer.  It  was  also  stated 
that  the  commission  was  receiving  more  prompt,  regular,  and  better 
filled-in  reports  than  formerly. 

The  principal  new  features  introduced  by  the  commission  in  its 
administration  of  the  permit  system  between  April,  1918,  and  Decem- 
ber, 1920,  were:  (1)  The  requirement  that  issuing  officers  report, 
upon  a  blank  specially  devised  and  furnished  for  that  purpose,  all 

*Law8  of  1010,  ch.  221.  'Laws  of  1910,  ch.  432. 
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r-'j?  ;**-:  :*«rnL^^  ji^.»»l  i£  mrr  ^r-gri  pnmiis;  (2)  the  prompi 
'.'i  :--*r7ar  ii  ajr-^itii.  iaca  '  iw  ::je  ^i^wlU  reoetTBd  frcMn  per- 
21  r  'H.  '-jn  v»  I'lTLi'^  :2J^  iir  lis  CLSo^ifa^  ^adbiae  and  their 
z*^  I  •..f'l^  1..  -;..ir:i'iLi  zm^  T^^irunaBBK  g^-4  the  pruBUSB  of  em* 

'  n.  !ir  -r...v  - :--  d  -1^7  -11*  jcnii  :f  vick  afc  vhkh  the  child  is 
f.  *-  *2i .  J  --1  -  ^it  'u-runciuu  ^rac^a^y  ia  IClwankee,  but 
M  '•'-.i!:t»  «'ir«-fir  i^t<  jx  icit^r  '-irtp^^  -c  %  ASftL  card  ^"nnrTl  by  the  com- 
21  -7^.'  I  £^- :Lt  j32-rrui*^ifL  11  T..t:r*a.  is  «»  ^ev  to  Muue  permiU; 
:  if^  r»  ?:.>-^-7it*nc  Ti;in  >^riir*  lij  ««:ri«fice  of  mgjt  oth^  then  e 
■'-•'-L  1^  I'i^Ci-iiiii-  •^'►T'L-i '^iif-  jf  j*!*'*-.;*^!-  t2ie  peicBt  mist  eicn  e 
iT  j.'^^u*!!::.  Hi*  I  »nL  f*r  vi^jia.  j»  rirxiaMii  iy  the  oomiiiaBion,  cer- 
nr^JUi  ^^tJ:  i*i  -fe  ma.itrf:  i*  «triz*  ij*  ;^:^«sTcd  eridenoe;  (6)  the 
T^  I  '"  'x  -  -  "i-^  r-^i  LL_^*fl»^ac  "LiiM  iiL-fijia  ajdoecM  14  end  16  shell 
A-  ; . I  jL  i»^-*  CL.  e'*'/  fTTjAJ-mi  it  e  pbRoe  er  «:sefdieii,  in  ceae  the 

••' »i  -_^*:s  .'i-ir:  jKr  iirt- 1*  tnat  csij  if  ezT  |i*«  ■.^i«  ofieor,  ead  the  per- 

r  s^*'.iL  XI ~-^^  ^-iii:  T"*ni.s  :ffii'«er  j«&t::::<s  j^^iiiii-^cion  to  jene  the  per- 
2L.%  ^7  TTifc  " :  7  iiLt!:  i:i.«Lii!t^»:a.  :-f  ti*  n&jee  rcgerding  evidence  of 
1^^  r^:  i^L.:  i  •:i4Cf'^m.i"  !f^in^::ic«  vi^:^  beezs  e  date  et  leest  10  yeera 
yry.r  !•:  '^^  iik'Jt  -if  e^ tiL^sic:*  e.  fie*  e  ^▲bor  peiaul  end  which  shows 
xZjt  ihiie  ■:  i  \.riJL  Lui  |-.i*:i!r  <  f  2«fcf o^l.  ^aH  he  eqjiielfy  as  acceptable 
ac^  a  i-TLL  :-.rirLi»  -t^:  *::*i  r .  li*  r5*,^Li««ieftt  which  went  into  effect 
CO  Y*<.T:^kzj  ^  1-<^1>.  iz.i.t  ^T^tTj  apco.-asK  for  a  Regular  child-labor 
p<rsL.i  ::.  l^vA^^  ;:ritreca  a  ^£.T^.sai.s  rqpoit  giving  detailed  in- 


Tijfr  £r^  s^.x  :f  tj-rsse  ivw  i«k£33«s  Ie^^=iIe  no  eoounenL  As  for 
liie  cIm^z^  in  iitt  ^^^jcz^r^  of  x^«  i:  siMcIi  be  noted  both  that  the 
p-i-'L  :  "t.nl  iv:xrJ^  lt  liV"iaa:-z*tii:  are  ofxoi  based  upon  church  reo- 
c»ri^  of  :4iTti^=:i  ar.-i  5i:ci#eiiiiie>  ^^<iiSL  pereDU'  statements,  and  that 
ii^T^  La«  i«piri:  a  rT>»t  ir;r!:ieLfe  i£.  i2^  last  thiee  Tears  in  the  d^nand 
f'lr  tirti  c^n  in&:e5  fc^r  dili-iaS.^r  permits.  T^soonsn  has  <hi1/ 
r^jtu\:y  l«e^n  a  iniia^i  ir;o  t^  binb>rc^istratioii  area  and,  in  order 
to  aecTire  itii:L.isE:o*a.  ti:«  SiAze  ttjidLrJ  of  health  made  every  effort  to 
rtdi^er  <::..Mr>rn  who  bid  failed  10  :«e  n^coried  at  the  time  of  birth. 
In  LTiLS  work  it  ni&  ie  m^j-.ik  use  of  cik.irjh  records  of  beptism.  As  a 
resi.It  uf  iLls  p^&^.^:v'^  ii  wj^  :.eki  in  a  court  case  that  a  baptismal 
eeniS-ate  wai^  mere  trustworthy  eviierjce  of  age  than  a  birth  oer- 
tin  ace.  3I«»re»  ver,  in  IV-ly  the  l^s^-iaiure  passed  a  new  law  spe- 
cificallr  a  -ir.oriz  Hi!  il^e  rejri>irti:i«n  of  birth  at  any  time  "upon  the 
afi'iarit  of  ir;e  attenoinir  |»hysioian.  midwife,  parent,  or  other  person 
who  has  at^al  krowltljre  of  the  lime  of  soch  birth  and  of  his 
[fcic]  pareiita«:e-'*  *  O^ir.ir  to  il>e  pnpsssuie  exercised  by  the  industrial 
commi.-^ioD  to  secure  lirth  or  Itaptisxcal  certificates  as  evidence  of 
2ffe.  Diogt  ef  the  births  beinir  re^i>tered  under  this  law  up  to  Decem- 
ber, Vj-j^k  were  those  of  children  who  wished  to  secure  work  pemuta. 

•Lawf  'A  1S1»,  ck.  111. 


lilt  .P-i'^r 


It  B6^iifc6  Bale  to  say^  howenrer^  tiiai  few  SBch  irro^aritiefi  in  die 
matter  of  age  evidence  as  were  eoimmoa  in  1918  oould  be  fouiKil  in 
Wisconsin  in  December,  1920.  One  of  the  metbods  Mued  b^  the  ifl- 
dufitrial  coooaissiQii  to  brixig  thmst  pxzA^et  nmi^Tvaity  has  been  to 
look  up  in  1^  reeoi^s  of  the  £tate  board  of  health  at  Madisoo  the 
births  of  children  for  whom  other  evidence  had  bewi  aeeepted  and 
to  call  tke  atteation  of  iflsuiiig  offices  to  the  freqiient  cases  in  wiiich 
these  bixihs  irene  toKsad  to  have  been  reooirded.  In  its  instructions 
to  issuing  officers,  nftoreorvec,  the  oosrusifisKMa  pbioes  special  emphasis 
upon  the  fact  that  the  poeaession  of  a  penoit,  eren  though  iiaaiaw- 
fully  iaraed,  is  sl  oomplete  defense  to  an  emplojer  in  any  &iit  under 
the  treble  oompensatiQii  dausa  of  tb^  worlcmea^s  ooBBpensation  aot,^ 
and  that,  tht^efore,  an  iaeuiflg  oficer  who  aioeepts  inadeciuate  evi* 
itaoee  may  be  doing  great  injudtioe  to  the  child  in  case  he  is  injured. 
£lpecial  «nplia8ffi  is  placed  upon  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  not  cmfficient  to 
BnJoe  si^e  that  a  <jiiid  is  over  11  years  of  a^,  because  in  case  a 
ipiestftoa  arkies  as  to  whether,  when  injured,  the  child  was  employed 
in  a  piK>hilHted  occupation,  the  exact  date  of  birth  beoomee  of  prime 
impoitanoe.  For  example,  if  the  date  of  birth  given  on  the  permit 
that  s  child  is  16  years  old  when  he  is  only  1^,  the  employer 
and  protected  in  puti^b^  that  child  to  work,  for  ex- 
ample, on  a  mangle,  or  operating  a  steam  boiler,  both  occupations 
probibited  as  dasig^raius  to  ckil^ken  under  16  and  the  latter  danger- 
eats  also  to  others.  That  false  evidence  is  not  often  actually  aeeepted 
appeacs  to  be  indicated  by  tike  fact  that  in  no  lycca^ient  case  settled 
psr»Nr  to  December,  19SQ,  had  die  emf^oyer  submitted  in  idefense  an 
illc^ially  issued  peranit.  During  the  year  ended  July  1, 1919,  o^er  85 
per  eent  of  all  permits  issued  ontside  Milwa%diee  appear  to  have 
been  based  on  birth  or  bax^bisnial  certificates. 

The  physical  examination  reqnired  of  Milwaukee  children  who 
«w  a^ymg  ior  regular  penute  must  be  giwn  by  a  pubUc-heaith, 
ptAlie-adbooi,  or  other  eertified  physician.  The  buneau  of  school 
hygiene,  however,  has  been  transferzed  from  the  education  to  the 
lienkh  d^artiMnt,  so  that  the  school  physicians  aie  also  p«d)lic-healtii 
phystciaiSL  All  examinations,  therefore,  for  both  public  and  paro- 
chial fiehool  children  are  now  given  by  the  same  physiciana.  Becom- 
mendatJowfi  that  pennits  be  granted  can  be  accepted  from  private 
physiciaas,  b«tt  they  ore  practically  neTer  offered  or  insisted  upon 
by  the  children  who  readily  accept  the  suggestion  of  the  issuing 
officer  Hiat  they  go  to  "ttie  oflfce  which  the  public-health  department 
maiatains  near  by  in  connection  with  the  Tocational  school.  Two 
physicians  and  a  nurse  are  assigned  to  the  examination  of  applicants 
ior  permits  and  of  the  childien  in  the  vocational  schooL    One  of  the 

«  statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-2399. 


li  3J^C7^^V7A3Zr:^ZS. 


pr.^'.'V.in^  ^  ft  3in3.  ana  'i»  &  v^maH.  wtso  las  Ina  coDSMMtfaoie  in- 
<  ..-rr.Al  *— «*r--pn«'^    •Ine  i^  ia  lie  4&e  in.  the  Bomin^  and  the 

7'-.»»r  ri^rrfs  sf  t1ii»^  »*T.i:n^ar'i:gg  wtiirii  the  ckild  iiaT  bave  had 

^"?..j*^  ^-..  ii.  «»*.rii:«:t  ar*  xcs^l-^i  tj  the  pbj^nui  who  examines 

••         • 

T/.»*  Tr-7^i'!;.i:L'»  "^''- r".  -r ■>»■  i ^  ir^«- ff  15  to  whether  or  not  a  permit 
^.-  '.' :  ''«t  trra:ic*L  cr  Trb*cii»r  x  ^ouLi  be  iMited  ^ther  as  to  time 
f>r  t-i  to  *>-!':?:  :itl»:c.  5s  a*!r!iH:t.^i  c^  ilia  ^■i:2strial  cammisEkMi.  Few 
p.*^r:r..r.-.  ir»^  r'«»nr a "entlj  r?rf::sei'L  ri3i  icasr  are  temporarilT  with- 
h-^I  i  r-^fi'L-z  tLe  '^nrr^tTtkc.  <:  f  miztzr  defeetSL  An  eren  larger  nimi- 
r^r  an!^  2m't«^i  t«iir<:»nrily.  tl»*:r  ?i>ctincaiKe  faebig  dependent  upon 
th*:  '•r;rr»t:t:':'!L  of  d^fr«  r^.  T^-zs  tie  rfcil-irep  are  enabled  to  earn  at 
lea.^  wrt  of  tLe  Eircit^j  n?':'::re«i  f:>r  treatmenL  They  are  assisted, 
ho-t^^irv^r.  \j  Turi:  s  iiszt^^tisiri-^.  When  soch  a  -  piovisional "  per- 
iTwt.  a^  h  is  raZ-riL  is  sn' t«=^i-  a  firm  letter  is  sent  to  the  employer 
stap!^i  to  rh^  p-^^rmit.  TLL?  I-Kter  states  the  nature  of  the  childs 
d^f^-t  ar.i  ih-*  vjcj^  a:' .^ei  for  its  c*>rTe»?ti<Mi.*  Provisional  permits 
ZT^  oftie-n  erti^r  i-r'L  in  ^^•r'^ijl  eases  more  than  (Hice.  bat  ^when  a 
rea.^>nAb!e  tiin-e  Lis  'ri^tc  alio-?-*'!  for  the  correction  of  the  defect,  if 
it  :s  still  nR*x»!T^?te-L  t!\e  f-^rniit  is  drst  siisp«ided  and  later,  if  this 
df>^  not  brins  res^ilts.  it  is  rev»>ked- 

During  the  eight  months  fn:nn  April  1  to  Xovember  30,  1920,  35 
children  were  penniRenilr  r^f-ise^i  permits,  1,026  were  refused  tem- 
porarily. 24  were  liiii:le«l  as  to  occupations,  and  1,382  were  granted 
*•  provisional ''  permits  and  alloweii  to  work  for  a  time  on  condition 
tliat  they  got  defects  correcte*!.  Only  1J5S3  children,  about  one-third 
of  all  who  applied,  were  found  to  be  physically  soimd  in  erery  respect 
and  were  recommende*.!  for  *"  unreserred  "  permitSL  This  does  not 
represent,  however,  the  total  number  of  cases  acted  upon,  which  was 
5.237.  In  176  cases  children  who  had  been  refused  temporarily  re- 
turned with  their  defects  corrected  and  were  given  permits,  and  in 
A'^A  cases  provisional  permits  were  for  the  same  reason  made  un- 
limited. Moreover,  39  provisional  refusals  were  made  temporary  and 
8  provisional  or  temporary  refusals  were  made  permanent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  provisional  time  was  extended  in  440  cases  and 
revwation  of  permits  was  i"ecommended  in  15  cases.  In  addition^  126 
diildren  were  reexamined,  and  149  were  iriven  examinations  for  vaca- 
tion  iK;nnits. 

^'Ihc  NjKtfm  of  following  up  th^<e  cjts««,  as  dej?crlbed  bj  the  Industrial  commission,  is 
tm  fo!Iow» :  Chronological  and  alphat-etical  follow-up  files  are  maintained  and  at  tbe  srlven 
A\*\.t-  A  postal  card  notice  to  return  for  reexamination  is  sent,  either  to  tbe  child  or  to  th« 
employ r^r.  If  tbe  child  falls  to  appear  after  two  such  notices  his  permit  is  recalled  or, 
if  lie  is  unemployed,  a  note  Is  attached  to  his  index  card  warning  that  his  permit  maat 
not  be  relxKucd  without  reexamination.  If  the  child  appeara  a  postal  card  is  sent  to  hia 
Mil  pi  oyer  stating  the  disposition  of  his  case. 
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Mentally  defective  children  are  not  always  refused  permits.  Oc- 
casionally one  is  committed  to  an  institution,  but  most  of  those  ap- 
plying for  permits  are  comparatively  high  grade  and  in  many  cases, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  examining  physician  and  of  the  Juve- 
nile Protective  Association,  which  cooperates  in  finding  suitable  em- 
plojrment  for  and  in  supervising  such  children,  they  are  allowed  to 
work  for  employers  who  know  the  circumstances  and  are  willing  to 
assume  the  responsibility.  Usually  it  is  stipulated  that  the  child 
must  be  associated  only  with  his  [or  her]  own  sex,  that  he  must  not 
work  with,  and  sometimes  not  even  near,  machinery,  and  that  he  must 
be  closely  supervised. 

About  one-half  of  all  the  permits  in  Wisconsin  are  issued  in  Mil- 
waukee. About  one-half  of  all  the  children  granted  regular  permits 
in  the  State,  therefore,  are  given  physical  examinations.  On  No- 
vember 16,  1920,  moreover,  the  industrial  commission  issued  to  all 
permit  officers  throughout  the  State  a  special  bulletin  of  instruc- 
tions in  which  it  directed  them,  whenever  the  physical  or  mental  con- 
dition of  a  child  was  in  question,  to  require  the  child  to  bring  '^  a  cer- 
tificate of  health  from  a  reputable  physician  in  general  practice 
showing  that  the  health  of  the  child  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  issuing 
of  the  permit.'' 

During  the  year  which  ended  June  30, 1919,  there  were  issued  out- 
side Milwaukee  10,418  permits,  of  which  2,982  were  issued  in  the 
seven  other  cities  studied  during  this  inquiry.  The  accompanying 
table  gives,  by  the  ages  of  the  children,  the  figures  for  regular,  vaca- 
tion, and  after-school  and  Saturday  permits  issued  in  these  cities 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State.    (See  p.  14.) 

Outside  Milwaukee  the  permits  were  practically  all  being  issued 
in  December,  1920,  by  officers  specially  appointed  by  the  industrial 
conunission  for  that  purpose.  The  former  plan  of  having  them  issued 
in  Superior  by  the  branch  office  of  the  commission  had  been  aban« 
doned.  The  Madison  office  of  the  industrial  commission,  however^ 
occasionally  issued  by  mail  a  permit  to  a  child  who  lived  where  there 
was  no  issuing  officer.  In  addition  to  the  officials  of  the  industrial 
commission  in  Milwaukee  and  Madison,  there  were  210  issuing  officers 
in  195  different  cities  and  towns.  Each  of  the  71  counties  and  &ch 
incorporated  city  of  over  2,000  population  (except  South  Milwaukee,, 
where  children  get  their  permits  at  the  Milwaukee  office)  had  at 
least  one  issuing  officer.  In  most  of  the  places  where  there  were  two. 
issuing  officers,  one  of  them,  usually  the  county  judge,  issued  only 
to  children  from  outside  the  city.  In  a  number  of  cities,  however,, 
special  officers  had  been  appointed  to  issue  permits  to  children  during 
the  summer  vacation  when  the  regular  issuing  officer  wais  away,  and 
in  Manitowoc  two  officers  still  had  coordinate  jurisdiction. 
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The  tendency  to  appoint  school  officiftls  as  issuing^  officers  appears 
to  liaye  increased,  in  spite  of  complaint  that  they  go  away  in  the 
summer  and  temporary  officers  hare  to  be  secured.  In  December, 
1920,  about  one-half  of  the  issuing  officers  were  school  officials  of 
some  sort,  nearly  one- fourth  of  them  being  superintendents  of  schools 
and  the  rest  principals  of  high  schools,  teachers,  truant  officers,  clerics 
of  school  boards,  or  directors  of  vocational  schools-  In  18  of  the  48 
cities  and  towns  which  had  vocational  schools  the  director  of  that 
school  was  issuing  permits.  Although  the  desirability  of  designating 
as  permit  officers  the  directors  of  vocational  schools  has  sometimes 
been  questioned  on  the  ground  that  they  are  interested  in  having  chil- 
di-en  secure  permits  in  order  to  build  up  their  own  schools,  this  policy 
appears  to  work  well  in  practice.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  regular 
school  authorities  have  been  given  first  opportunity  to  do  this  work 
and  the  directors  of  vocational  schools  have  been  appomted  with 
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their  approval.  Of  the  other  issuing  officers,  83  were  county  and  11 
were  municipal  judges.  In  12  counties  the  only  issuing  officer  was 
the  county  judge.  Various  other  public  officials,  such  as  justice  of 
the  peace,  mayor,  Tillage  president,  city  clerk,  treasurer,  and  attor- 
ney, were  serving  as  issuing  officers.  And  in  some  plaees  private  indi- 
viduals, such  as  bank  official,  editor,  doctor,  attorney,  real-estate 
agent,  insurance  agent,  or  representative  of  the  Bed  Cross,  were  per- 
forming this  function.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in 
notany  of  these  small  places  very  few  children  apply  for  permits. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  less  than  10  permits  were 
issued  in  each  of  15  counties. 

Vocational  schools  were  maintained,  as  already  mentioned,  in  48 
ckies  and  towns  of  Wisconsin  in  December,  1920,  as  compared  with 
31  in  April,  1918.  Only  three  cities  which  in  1920  had  over  5,000 
population  had  failed  by  the  latter  date  to  establish  such  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  six  towns  of  less  than  5,000  population  had  vocational 
schools.  The  attendance  for  the  entire  State  during  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1920,  was  approximately  43,000.  From  85  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  children  who  held  permits  in  Wisconsin  in  December,  1920, 
are  estimated  to  have  lived  in  places  which  had  vocational  schools, 
which  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  attend.  Outside  Milwaukee  all 
dbildren  were  att^iding  eight  hours  a  week,  but  in  Milwaukee  they 
were  still  attending  only  four  hours,  owing  to  lack  of  facilities.  How- 
ever, a  well-equipped  building  occupying  nearly  half  a  block  of 
ground  had  been  completed  and  was  in  use  in  Milwaukee  for  the 
boys'  classes,  and  a  similar  building  for  girls,  to  occupy  the  other 
half  of  the  block,  was  planned.  In  December,  1920,  there  were  in 
all  116  teachers  in  the  Milwaukee  vocational  school,  and  the  average 
weekly  attendance  was  about  9,200  in  all  departments.  Since  the 
completion  of  the  new  building  all  permit  children,  it  is  said,  have 
been  assigned  promptly  to  their  classes. 

In  Milwaukee  the  industrial  commission,  as  well  as  the  vocational 
school,  has  recently  made  some  efforts  to  assist  children  in  finding 
work.  For  a  time  the  director  of  the  women's  department  of  the 
comnaission,  who  is  the  permit  issuing  officer  in  Milwaukee,  was  in 
charge  of  a  juvenile  division  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  and  juvenile  placement  was  closely  associated  with  the  issu- 
ance of  permits.  Although  this  work  liad  to  be  discontinued  because 
of  lack  of  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Employment  Service, 
the  commission  has  continued  the  effort  to  secure  work  out  of  school 
hours  for  children  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  leave  school. 
£mpk>yers  have  been  canvassed  by  circular  letters  and  personal  calls, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  children  have  been  furnished  with  work 
out  of  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays.    Most  of  those  placed  have 
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been  from  the  high  schools,  bat  some  have  come  from  the  grades.  As 
in  the  case  of  all  other  permits,  of  oonrse,  the  principal  of  the  school 
must  reconmiend  that  the  child  be  given  a  permit;  and  this  recom- 
mendation  is  believed  to  mean  that  the  principal  considers  the  child 
able  to  keep  up  with  his  studies  and  still  work  out  of  school  hours. 
Permits  are  not  given  for  work  both  before  and  after  school  hour& 

At  the  time  this  study  was  made  the  treble-compensation  clause 
of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  had  been  in  effect  for  too  short  a 
period  to  have  shown  its  full  value  as  a  deterrent  to  the  employment 
of  children  without  permits  or  in  illegal  occupations.  This  clause  was 
adopted  as  the  result  of  a  situation  which  arose  under  the  old  pro- 
vision  of  the  compensation  act,  one  found  in  many  other  such  acts, 
including  within  its  scope  only  minors  "legally  permitted  to  work 
under  the  laws  of  the  State."  In  one  case  *  the  supreme  court  had 
held,  not  only  that  a  child  of  permit  age  who  had  been  injured  while 
employed  without  a  permit  was  not  a  minor  l^ally  permitted  to  work 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  and.  consequently,  was  not  included  in 
the  scope  of  the  compensation  act,  but  that,  even  though  the  child 
had  lied  about  his  age,  such  employment  was  gross  negligence.  By 
this  decision,  therefore,  employers  who  employed  children  without 
permits  were  thrown  back,  in  case  of  injury,  upon  the  hazards  of  lia* 
bility  actions  under  the  common  law,  with  no  defense  whatever  left 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  another  case  ^  the  court  had  held 
that  a  child  injured  while  employed  in  a  prohibited  occupation,  but 
employed  with  tlie  authority  of  a  permit,  came  within  the  scope  of  the 
compensation  act,  and  consequently  could  recover  only  the  regular 
compensation.  The  employers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  first  of 
these  decisions  and  the  labor  unions, were  not  satisfied  with  the 
second.  A  conference  was  therefore  held  during  the  legislative  ses- 
sion of  1917,  and  this  conference  recommended  the  treble-compensa- 
tion  plan  which  had  been  suggested  by  a  representative  of  one  of 
the  leading  employers'  associations. 

The  essential  features  of  the  treble  compensation  plan  are  that 
children  of  permit  age  who  are  injured  while  employed  without 
permits  or  in  prohibited  occupations  shall  receive  in  compensation 
three  times  the  amounts  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  if  they  had 
been  lawfully  emplojed ;  that  the  entire  increased  compensation,  two- 
thirds  of  the  total,  shall  be  paid  by  the  employer  who  can  not  insure 
against  this  risk,  but  that  the  insurance  company  shall  be  liable  in 
case  the  employer  is  insolvent;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  an 
employer  has  secured  a  permit  which  was  illegally  issued  by  a 
regularly  appointed  permit  officer  or  which  has  been  altered,  pro- 

•Stetz  V.  Mayer  Boot  &  Shoe  Co.,  103  Wis.,  151  (191G). 

*  Foth  V,  Macomber  &  Wbythe  Rope  Co.,  161  Wis.,  549  (1915). 
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vided  the  alteration  was  made  without  fraud  on  the  employer's  part, 
such  a  permit  shall  afford  him  the  same  protection  as  if  it  had  been 
legally  issued. 

When  this  study  was  made  the  constitutionality  of  the  treble-com- 
pensation clause  had  not  been  determined  by  court  decision,  and  it 
had  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  for  any  large  number  of  cases 
under  it  to  have  arisen.  In  three  comparatively  recent  cases,*  how- 
ever, the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  its  constitutionality. 
Meanwhile,  too,  the  1919  legislature  has  amended  the  law  to  permit 
the  child,  in  case  the  treble  compensation  amounts  to  less  than  the 
wages  he  has  lost,  to  recover  his  full  wage  loss  plus  doctors'  bills.** 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  treble-compensation  clause  the  indus- 
trial commission  has  made  a  special  study  of  every  accident  report  in- 
volving a  minor  with  a  view  to  determining  his  actual  age  and  the 
occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  In 
case  its  study  has  disclosed  a  violation  of  the  child-labor  law,  it  has 
notified  the  parties  of  their  rights  under  the  treble-compensation 
clause,  and  has  then  followed  up  the  case  until  the  amount  of  dam- 
ages was  paid.  In  case  of  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  the  commission  has 
conducted  a  hearing  and  made  an  award.  Compromise  settlements 
have  never  been  sanctioned. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  from  September  1, 1917,  when  the  clause 
first  went  into  effect,  to  June  30,  1920,  222  children  who  had  been 
injured  while  employed  without  permits  or  at  prohibited  occupations 
had  received  treble  compensation,  drawing  altogether  $21,903.22  in 
regular  compensation  and  $43,806.44  in  increased  compensation,  as 
well  as  the  necessary  surgical,  hospital,  and  medical  treatment  and 
niedicine.  The  average  increased  compensation  was  $197.33,  but  in 
11  cases  it  amounted  to  $1,000  or  more.  For  1  case  settled  after  June 
30,  1920,  it  amounted  to  $6,000.  Although  all  minors  who  have  been 
injured  while  illegally  employed  have  been  notified  of  their  rights  in 
the  matter,  a  few  of  them  have  made  no  claim  for  increased  com- 
I>ensation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  few  cases  in  which  the  injured 
minor  was  not  entitled  to  any  compensation  because  he  was  not  dis- 
abled for  more  than  seven  days,  the  commission  has  induced  or  com- 
pelled the  employer  to  pay  the  entire  wage  loss  which  the  minor 
sustained.    On  June  30, 1920,  55  cases  were  pending. 

The  most  important  test  of  this  provision  for  treble  compensation 
to  children  who  are  injured  while  illegally  employed  is  not,  however, 
the  adequacy  of  the  amounts  paid  the  children,  but  the  prevention 
of  illegal  employment  and  consequently  of  accidents.  Concerning 
this  no  exact  statistical  statement  can  be  made,  but  the  industrial 

•Brenner  v.  Heruben,  176  N.  W.,  228  (February.  1020)  ;  Mueller  &  Sona  Co.  v.  Gotbard 
ft  Faust  Lumber  Co.  v.  Gaudette,  decided  on  Oct.  18,  1020. 
'Laws  of  1919,  ch.  680.  sec.  2. 
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commission  states  that  treble  compensation  has  been  the  most  ef- 
fective measure  for  ttie  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law  which  has 
ever  been  used  in  Wisconsin.  Practically  all  large  employers  and 
many  small  ones  have  had  to  pay  increased  compensation,  and  one 
sucli  experience  has  served  as  a  warning,  not  only  to  the  employer 
directly  concerned  but  also  to  others.  In  many  cases  centralized  em- 
ployment departments  have  been  organized  to  prevent  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  subordinates  from  causing  a  violation  of  the  child-labor 
laws,  and  employers  generally  have  exercised  greater  care  in  luring 
children. 

At  the  same  time  the  payment  of  treble  compensation  is  said  to 
rouse  less  resentment  than  would  a  fine,  because  the  compensation  is 
considered  a  contractual  obligation  assumed  when  the  employer  ac- 
cepted voluntarily  the  compensation  act.  This  payment  does  not, 
as  the  industrial  commission  is  cai*eful  to  remind  the  employer,  ex- 
empt him  from  prosecution  for  the  violation.  But,  in  fact,  few  em- 
ployers who  have  paid  treble  compensation  have  actually  been  pros- 
ecuted for  violating  the  child-labor  law,  for  the  treble  compensation 
is  believed  to  be  a  sufficiently  severe  lesson. 

Another  result  of  the  treble-compensation  clause  has  been  the  con- 
version of  the  activities  of  the  compensation  insurance  companitss 
of  Wisconsin  from  channels  which  hindered  to  others  which  help  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law.  Before  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  some  of  these  companies  made  a  special  point  of  advertising 
that  their  insurance  covered  minors  who  were  illegally  employed 
and  that  if  such  a  minor  were  injured,  the  employer  would  not  have 
to  pay  the  damages.  These  companies,  moreover,  made  this  point 
so  important  a  part  of  their  competition  with  others  that  it  threat* 
ened  to  become  the  general  policy  of  all  companies.  This,  of  course, 
made  employers  feel  that  they  were  entirely  relieved  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  to  pay  the  most  severe  penalty  likely  to  be  im- 
posed for  a  violation  of  the  child-labor  law — damages  to  an  injured 
child.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  treble  compensation  clause,  how- 
ever, insurance  companies  have  been  unable  to  take  tliis  risk,  and 
they  have  gradually  learned  that  tlie  greatest  service  they  can  render 
their  polic}''  holders  in  the  matter  is  to  keep  them  out  of  trouble  by 
persuading  them  to  observe  strictly  the  child-labor  law.  As  a  result 
these  companies  have  distributed  quantities  of  literature  prepared  by 
the  industrial  commission  calling  the  attention  of  employers  to  the 
risks  they  run  in  violating  the  child-labor  laws,  and  many  of  them 
have  carried  on  similar  campaigns  of  tlieir  own  among  their  policy 
holders. 

Another  feature  which  makes  this  plan  especially  effective  as  a 
means  of  preventing  the  illegal  employment  of  children  is  its  certain 
and  uniform  application.    All  cases  are  followed  up;  the  employer 
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has  to  deal  with  the  industrial  commission  and  not  merely  with  the 
child  and  his  parents;  and  in  no  case  can  there  be  a  settlement  for 
little  or  nothing.  Its  very  certainty  and  uniformity  in  giving  fair 
compensation  to  the  injured  child  makes  it  a  strong  weapon  for  his 
protection  from  illegal  employment. 


Throughout  the  following  discussion  the  present  tense,  it  should 
be  remembered,  refers  to  the  date  of  the  main  body  of  the  report, 
April  1,  1918.  Although  it  is  probable  that  few  important  changes 
had  been  made  up  to  December,  19*20,  to  which  attention  has  not  been 
called,  either  in  this  Foreword  or  in  footnotes,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  insure  that  minor  details  were  handled  at  the  latter  date  in 
precisely  the  manner  here  described.  This  report,  like  the  others  of 
this  series,  is  intended  to  throw  light  upon  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration of  child-labor  laws  which,  not  alone  in  Wisconsin  but  in  any 
State,  not  at  a  fixed  date  but  at  any  time,  are  calculated  to  produce 
the  best  results. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  employment-certificate  or  "child-labor  permit"  law  of  Wis- 
consin affects  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  practically  all  regularly  and 
gainfully  employed  children  in  the  State  under  17  years  of  age  except 
tliose  engaged  in  domestic  service  in  places  where  there  are  no  voca- 
tional schools  or  at  work  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Children  from 
14  to  17  may  secure  regular  labor  permits  for  all  occupations  not 
specifically  prohibited;  those  from  12  to  14  may  secure  "vacation 
permits"  for  a  comparatively  short  list  of  occupations;  and  those 
under  12  are  excluded  from  "any  gainful  occupation  or  employ- 
ment," ^^  except  agricultural  pursuits.  No  uniform  minimum  age  for 
the  employment  of  all  children  at  all  times  and  in  all  occupations, 
however,  exists  in  Wisconsin. 

A  child-labor  permit  is  required  for  the  employment,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  a  child  between  14  and  17  years  of  age,  except  an  in- 
dentured apprentice,  in  any  of  the  following  occupations  and  estab- 
lishments, agricultural  pursuits  alone  being  specifically  exempt  :^^ 

Factory. 

Workshop. 

Store. 

Hotel 

Eestaurant. 

Bakery. 

Mercantile  establishment. 

Laundry. 

Telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service. 

Delivery  of  merchandise. 

Domestic  service  in  cities  where  vocational  schools  are 
maintained,  other  than  casual  employment  in  such 
service. 

Any  gainful  occupation  or  emplojrment. 

The  phrase  "any  gainful  occupation  or  employment"  has  never 

been  interpreted  to  include  domestic  service;  and,  although  it  was 

already  in  the  list  of  employments  for  which  permits  were  necessary, 

the  legislature  in  1917,  in  order  to  make  the  permit  law  cover  certain 

>*  Employment  In  street  trades  Is  not  included  In  this  report. 

<i  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sees.  1728a.l,  1728c4.     For  t^e  text  of  these  sections,  sec  pp.  185 

and  140. 
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« 

children  in  domestic  service,  added  to  the  statute  the  words,  "or, 
in  cities  where  a  vocational  school  is  maintained,  in  domestic  service." 

In  many  occupations,  however,  which  are  considered  dangerous, 
injurious,  or  morally  hazardous  to  children  under  certain  ages — over 
100  such  occupations  are  specified  in  the  law — the  employment  of  a 
child  under  the  given  age  (21,  18,  and  10  for  diflferent  occupations) 
is  prohibited  absolutely.  And  to  the  occupations  thus  prohibited  to 
a  child  under  16  the  so-called  "  blanket "  provision  adds,  "  any  other 
employment  dangerous  to  life  or  limb,  injurious  to  the  health,  or 
depraving  to  the  morals."  Furthermore,  the  industrial  commission 
has  power  to  determine  employments  or  places  of  employment  that 
are  dangerous  or  injurious  to  the  life,  health,  safety,  or  welfare  of 
any  minor  and  to  prohibit  the  work  of  a  minor  of  any  age  at  those 
employments.^^  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  industrial  commission 
on  March  11, 1918,  under  its  authority  to  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  if 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  will  be  served  by  such  refusal,  prohibited 
the  issuance  of  permits  to  minors  of  specified  ages  ip  the  following 
occupations:  (1)  Under  17,  in  any  bowling  alley  or  in  any  of  certain 
specified  places  where  strong,  spirituous,  or  malt  liquors  are  manu- 
factured, bottled,  sold,  served,  or  given  away;  (2)  under  16,  in  any 
drug  store  having  a  Government  license  to  sell  strong,  spirituous,  or 
malt  liquors;  (3)  girls  under  17,  in  any  hotel,  restaurant,  or  boarding 
or  rooming  house;  (4)  boys  under  16,  in  any  hotel." 

A  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age  may  also  secure  a  child-labor 
permit,  but  it  permits  him  to  work  only  during  school  vacation,**  in 
the  place  where  he  resides,  and  in  one  of  the  following : " 
Store.^« 
Office. 

Mercantile  establishment. 
AVarehouse  (except  a  tobacco  warehouse).*^ 
Telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service. 

Another  section  of  the  law  requires  that  the  permit  be  filed  by  the 
employer  of  any  child  under  17  years  of  age  at  work  in  a  certain  list 
of  establishments  and  occupations,  a  list  identical  with  the  first  one 
given  except  that  it  adds  "  office  "  and  omits  "  delivery  of  merchan- 

"  statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1718a.2.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  136. 

^°  See  p.  159.  Since  Uie  date  of  this  report,  the  eommiBSion  has  ruled  that  no  permits 
Bhall  be  granted  to  (1)  children  under  16  in  lumbering  and  logging  operations;  (2> 
children  under  17  In  pool  rooms  or  blllard  halls;  (3)  any  child  to  work  in  any  place  of 
employment  in  which  an  active  strike  or  lockout  is  In  progress;  (4)  anj  child  for 
employment  upon  work  given  out  by  factories  to  l>e  done  In  homes. 

^*  A  decision  of  the  attorney  general  In  1911  limits  the  application  of  this  provlsloii  ho 
the  regular  Christmas.  Easter.  »Dd  summer  vacations  of  school. 

"SUtutea,  ch.  83.  sec.  1728a.4.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  136. 

**A  resolution  adopted  by  the  industrial  commission,  March  11,  1918^  prohibited  the 
granting  of  a  permit  to  any  child  under  14  years  of  age  to  work  in  a  drug  store.  See 
p.  ir»9. 

»» Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a.2. 
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dise"  and  "any  gainful  occupation  or  employment."  Every  such 
employer  must  keep  a  register  showing  the  name,  age,  date  of  biilh, 
and  place  of  residence  of  every  child  under  17  years  of  age  whom  he 
employs,  this  register  to  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
industrial  commission  or  of  any  truant  officer.^^ 

Furthermore,  every  employer  of  this  latter  group,  except  one  em- 
ploying a  child  in  a  bakery,  a  restaurant,  or  in  domestic  service,  is 
required  by  law  to  send  to  the  issuing  office  a  statement  that  the 
child's  permit  has  been  received  and  filed,  together  with  the  fact  and 
date  of  the  child's  actual  employments^  To  meet  this  requirement, 
the  industrial  commission  in  1912  provided  a  special  form^^  to  be 
signed  by  the  employer,  which  states  that  the  permit  has  been  filed 
and  gives  the  name  and  occupation  of  the  child  and  the  date  upon 
which  he  began  work.  Tliis  form  was  usually  sent  to  the  employer 
with  the  permit.  But  employers  seldom  returned  these  notices,  and 
the  attempt  to  enforce  the  provision  was  abandoned  in  October,  1917, 
by  special  ruling  of  the  commission.'^  Every  such  employer  must 
post  near  the  principal  entrance  to  his  establishment  a  li3t  contain- 
ing the  name  of  every  child  employed  by  him.  And  when  a  child 
leaves  his  employ  he  must,  within  24  hours  thereafter,  return  the 
permit  to  the  officer  who  issued  it,  with  a  statement  of  the  reason  for 
the  termination  of  the  child's  employment.^' 

A  permit  must  be  issued  by  the  industrial  commission  or  some 
person  designated  by  it  and  is  good  only  in  the  hands  of  the  specific 
employer  to  whom  it  is  made  out.'*  Every  permit  must  give  the 
name,  the  date  and  place  of  birth,  and  the  height  and  weight  of  the 
child  to  whom  it  is  issued ;  must  describe  the  color  of  his  hair  and 
eyes  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks ;  must  state  that  the  pap^s 
required  by  law  for  the  issuance  of  the  permit  have  been  examined. 
approved,  and  filed ;  and  must  contain  the  signature  of  the  director  of 
tlie  vocational  school  which  the  child  is  to  attend.'* 

Certain  children  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  employed  in  Wis- 
consin are  not  required  to  have  permits  but  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  apprenticeship  law.  According  to  this  law,  when  any 
iiiinor  over  16  years  of  age''  enters  "into  any  contract  of  service, 
expressed  or  implied,  whereby  he  is  to  receive  from  or  through  his 
employer  in  consideration  for  his  services,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in- 

i>Statutes»  ch.  83,  sees.  1728b.l,  1728b.2.  For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp. 
13^-139. 

'»  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-6.1.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  137. 

» Form  1,  p.  151. 

«  See  p.  158. 

=2  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-6.1.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  rco  p.  137. 

=»  Statutes,  ch.  83.  sees.  1728a.l,  1728a.4,  1728a-3.2.  For  the  t*-xt  of  these  sootioDS, 
see  pp.  135,  136-137. 

•*  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-3.1.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  im. 

**  The  apprenticeship  law  applies  to  minors  between  the  aires  of  10  and  21,  but  for  thi 
parposes  of  this  study  only  children  between  16  and  17  will  be  considered. 
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stmction  in  any  trade,  craft  or  business,''  he  becomes  an  apprentice, 
and  the  contract  must  be  entered  into  in  writing.  This  contract  is 
called  an  indenture-  and  must  contain  the  names  of  the  parties,  the 
date  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  schedule  of  the  child's  pay,  the  amount 
and  kind  of  training  he  is  to  receive,  the  time  when  his  apprentice- 
ship shall  begin  and  end,  and  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in 
work  and  the  number  in  instruction.  The  indenture  must  be  signed 
by  the  employer,  by  the  minor,  and  by  one  of  his  parents  or  his 
guardian  or  certain  designated  officials.  It  must  be  made  out  in 
triplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to  the  child,  one  to  the  employer,  and 
the  third  to  be  filed  with  the  industrial  commission.  Sudi  an  inden- 
ture must  be  binding  for  at  least  a  year,  but  may  be  annulled  by  the 
industrial  commission  for  good  cause.** 

The  apprenticeship  law  is  strengthened  by  certain  provisions  of 
the  minimum-wage  law.  This  law  provides  that  all  minors  working 
in  an  occupation  for  which  a  living  wage  has  been  established  for 
minors,  and  who  shall  have  no  trade,  must,  if  employed  in  an  occu- 
pation which  is  a  trade  industiy,  be  indentured  under  the  provisions 
of  the  apprenticeship  law.  A  **  trade  "  or  a  "  trade  industry  "  must 
involve  physical  labor  and  be  characterized  "by  mechanical  skiD 
and  training  such  as  render  a  period  of  instruction  reasonably  neces- 
Fary."  Furthermore,  the  industrial  commission  must  investigate,  de- 
termine, and  declare  what  occupations  and  industries  are  included 
within  the  phrase  a  "  trade  "  or  a  "  trade  industry."^' 

Closely  related  to  the  permit  provisions  of  the  law  are  those  re- 
quiring attendance  at  the  common  schools  '^  and  at  vocational  schools. 
With  certain  exceptions,  every  child  between  7  and  16  years  of  ag& 
in  cities  of  the  first  class  ^  must  attend  regularly  some  public,  paro- 
chial, or  private  school  for  the  entire  session ;  in  all  other  cities  **  he 
must  attend  for  at  least  eight  school  months,  and  in  towns  and  villages 
for  a  minimum  of  six  school  months.  For  this  attendance  ^sub- 
stantially equivalent"  instruction  elsewhere  during  the  required 
period  may  be  substituted.  Any  child  between  14  and  16  who  is 
"  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  in  any  useful  employment  or  serv- 
ice at  home  or  otherwise  "  is  exempt  from  further  attendance,  as  is 
also  any  child  who  has  completed  the  course  of  a  study  for  the 


s>  statutes,   ch.    110.   sees.   2377.1    to  2377.11.      For   the   text   of   these   sections, 
pp.  142  to  144. 

^'  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sees.  1729»-8.1,  1729s-8.2.     For  the  text  of  those  sections,  see  p,  142. 

^  The  term  **  commoD  school "  is  used  throughout  this  report  to  mean  any  pobUe. 
parochial,  or  private  school  which  gives  elementary  instruction  in  various  hranchea  for 
elgnt  years,  in  contradistinction  to  the  public  vocational  or  continuation  schooia  estab- 
lished primarily  for  employed  children.  Though  the  latter  schools  are,  in  one  sense  of 
the  term,  a  part  of  the  common-school  system,  this  distinction  afTords  a  simple  end 
easily  understood  method  of  referring  to  the  two  classes  of  educational  instltutiona. 

»  Cities  of  150,000  inhabitants  or  over — Milwaukee  only. 

»  Cities  of  less  than  150,000  inhabitants. 
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common  schools,  i.  e.,  the  first  eight  grades.  The  term  "  any  useful 
employment  or  service  at  home  or  elsewhere,"  apparently  covers 
some  cases  in  which  the  children,  because  not  engaged  in  any  "  gain- 
ful "  occupation,  are  not  required  to  have  permits — for  example, 
children  staying  at  home  to  help  in  housework  or  in  the  care  of 
younger  children.  Exemption  is  also  granted  to  a  child  who  is 
physically  or  mentally  incapacitated,  or  who  lives  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  nearest  school  in  his  district.*^ 

In  cities,  towns,  or  villages  where  vocational  schools  are  main- 
tained,^* a  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  has  been  ex- 
empted from  the  school  attendance  required  by  the  law  just  given, 
except  one  who  is  physically  incapacitated  or  who  is  attending  high 
school,  must  attend  regularly  either  a  common  school  or  a  vocational 
school  for  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eight  months  and  for  us 
many  more  months  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  locality  are  in 
session.'"  A  child  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  not  indentured  as 
an  apprentice  and  not  regularly  attending  any  other  recognized 
school  must  attend  a  vocational  school  during  the  same  period  for 
four  hours  a  week,  and  after  September  1,  1918,  for  the  same  number 
of  hours  as  the  younger  child — ^that  is,  eight  hours  a  week.  Equiva- 
lent attendance,  however,  as  deterinined  by  the  local  board  of  in- 
dustrial education,  may  be  substituted  in  the  case  of  children  of  both 
age  groups.^ 

This  attendance  at  vocational  school  is  obligatory  only  if  one  is 
maintained  either  in  the  place  where  the  child  resides  or  where  he  is 
employed.'*  It  is  thus  required  in  such  places  of  every  child  between 
14  and  17  years  of  age,  whether  working  or  not,  who  is  not  attending 
a  common  school  or  a  high  school.  Such  attendance,  moreover,  must 
be  in  the  daytime ;  and  the  number  of  hours  required  of  an  employed 
child  must  be  deducted  from  his  legal  maximum  hours  of  work — ^such 
reduction  in  hours  to  be  allowed  at  the  time  the  classes  the  minoi*  is 


«>  statutes*  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(1).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  129-130. 

••  At  the  time  of  this  study — April,  1918 — such  schools  had  been  established  in  31 
towns  and  cities.     For  the  names  of  these  places,  Kce  footrotc  Gl,  p.  8(>. 

*•  The  law  states  that  he  "  must  either  attend  some  public,  private,  or  parochial  school, 
or  attend  for  at  least  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eight  months  a  vocational  school." 
This  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  industrial  commission  and  the  State  board  of  vocational 
ediication  to  require  only  the  eight  hours  a  week  attendance  at  either  a  common  school 
or  a  vocational  school.  Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(3).  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see 
p.   130. 

••Statutes,  ch.  83,  sees.  1728c-l.l,  1728o-2.1,  1728o-2.2.  For  the  text  of  these  sec- 
tions, see  pp.  139  and  141-142. 

•Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(3);  ch.  83,  sees.  1728c-l.l,  1728o-2.1,  1728o-2.2.  For 
the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  130, 139,  141-142.  These  sections  state  that  the  attend- 
ance requirements  shall  apply  only  to  persons  "  living  in  towns,  villages,  and  cities  main- 
taining" yocational  schools.  But  the  first  part  of  subsection  3,  section  40.73,  states 
also  that  the  requirements  shall  apply  to  any  person  "  living  within  2  miles  of  the  school 
of  any  town  or  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village  "  maintaining  voca« 
tlonal  schools.  This  apparent  contradiction  has  never  been  explained.  The  practice 
Tarles  with  the  community  and  the  ease  with  which  the  individual  child  can  attend. 
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required  to  attend  are  in  session,  i£  the  working  time  and  the  class 
time  concide.*'' 

An  indentured  apprentice,  although  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  attendance  at  vocational  school  that  apply  to  a  child  with 
a  permit,  must  attend  school  for  not  less  than  five  hours  a  week,  or 
tlie  equivalent,  until  he  becomes  18  years  of  age;  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  hours  of  instruction  and  of  work  must  not  exceed  55  a  week. 
This  attendance  may  be  either  at  day  or  evening  school.  The  em- 
ployer must  pay  for  the  time  the  apprentice  is  receiving  instruction 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  time  he  is  working,  and  the  teacher  must 
certify  to  his  school  attendance.'^ 

In  any  place  where  a  public  evening  school  or  vocational  school  is 
maintained,  a  minor  between  17  and  21  yeans  of  age  who  can  not 
lead  and  write  simple  English  sentences  must  not  be  employed  unless 
he  regularly  attends  sucli  a  school  for  at  least  four  hours  a  week. 
He  must  give  his  attendance  record  to  his  employer  weekly,  and  his 
employer  must  keep  it  on  file,  but  if  the  minor  presents  a  physician's 
certificate  that  attendance  in  addition  to  his  work  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  his  health,  the  industrial  commission  may  autliorize  his  em- 
ployment without  such  attendance  for  such  time  as  it  may  determine.*^ 

Closely  connected  with  the  permit  laws  are  the  laws  regulating  the 
houi-s  of  labor  of  a  child  between  14  and  17,  because  the  required 
hours  of  attendance  at  vocational  school  must  be  deducted  from  these 
hours  of  labor.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  may  be  e^nployed  at 
any  gainful  occupation  other  tlian  domestic  service  or  farm  labor  for 
more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48  a  week,  or  between  6  p.  m.  and  7  a-  m., 
or  for  more  than  6  days  per  week;  and  a  dinner  period  of  not  less 
than  30  minutes  must  be  allowed  each  day.**  The  hours  of  labor  for 
a  girl  over  16  are  minutely  regulated  by  the  women's  work  law,  which 
prohibits  the  employment  of  any  woman  at  day  work  for  more  than 
10  hours  a  day  or  55  hours  a  week,  or  at  night  work  for  more  than 
8  hours  a  night  or  48  hours  a  week.  In  either  case  1  hour  niu^t 
be  allowed  for  meals.'®  For  a  boy  over  16  the  only  regulations  of 
hours  of  labor  at  the  time  of  this  study,  except  those  applying  to 
apprentices,  were:  (1)  The  prohibition  of  employment  of  a  minor 
under  21  years  of  age  in  first,  second,  and  third  class  cities  bet^iv^een 

•See  fbotnote  35  on  p.  25. 

••  Statutes,  oh.  110.  sees.  2377.5,  2377.6.     For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  p.   14*. 

*v  Statutes,  ch.  8S,  sees.  1728a-ll,  1728a-13,  1728a-14.  For  the  text  of  these  aeetloDs. 
je<»  pp.  137-138. 

^  Statutes,  ch.  83,  Bee.  1728c.l.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  139. 

*  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728-2.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  1S4.  These  iMiore 
er  labor  established  by  statute  ha^e  been  materially  modified  by  orders  of  the  industrial 
commission,  tinder  Its  authority  to  fix  other  schedules  of  hours  neoessary  to  protect  the 
life,  lieaith,  safety,  or  welfare  of  any  female.  Special  orders  and  regulations  nn  to 
faenrs  of  labor  and  nij^ht  worlc  have  been  ispued  for  women  employed  in  factories,  laim- 
diles,  condenseries,  pea  canneries,  restaurants,  and  several  otlier  industries. 
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8  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  as  messenger  for  a  telegraph  or  messenger  com- 
pany in  the  distribution,  transmission,  or  delivery  of  messages  or 
goods;  and  (2)  the  prohibition  of  employment  of  a  minor  uAder  18 
years  of  age  in  a  cigar  shop  or  cigar  factory  at  manufacturing  cigars 
for  more  than  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week.*®  But  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1918,  there  went  into  eifect  the  further  regulation  that  for 
any  employed  boy  between  16  and  17  who  is  also  attending  voca- 
tional school  the  total  number  of  hours  at  work  and  at  school  must 
not  exceed  55  a  week,*^ 

Another  law,  certain  provisions  of  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  permit  law,  is  the  workmen's  compensation 
act.  This  law  applies,  not  only  to  all  direct  employees,  but  to  "  all 
helpers  and  assistants  of  employees,  whether  paid  by  the  employers 
or  employee,  if  employed  with  the  knowledge,  actual  or  constructive, 
of  the  employer,"  and  also  to  all  "  minors  of  permit  age  or  over."*^ 
By  its  provisions  a  minor  of  permit  age  injured  while  working  with- 
out a  permit,  or  a  minor  of  permit  age  or  over  working  at  a  prohibited 
employment,  is  entitled  to  treble  compensation.  The  additional  two- 
thirds,  moreover,  must  be  paid  by  the  employer,  the  insurance  carrier 
being  required  to  pay  it  only  if  judgment  can  not  be  satisfied  by  the 
employer.  Neither  employer  nor  carrier  may  insure  himself  against 
this  liability.*'  Because  the  law  specifically  includes  any  minor  "  of 
permit  age  or  over,"  the  inference  is  that,  as  the  employed  minor 
under  permit  age  is  not  included,  the  employer  of  such  a  child  is 
liable  to  a  damage  suit  if  the  child  is  injured. 

According  to  the  Federal  census  there  were  in  1910  at  work  in 
Wisconsm  19,638  children  (13,559  boys  and  6,079  girls)  14  and  15 
years  of  age.  If  we  deduct  from  this  total  the  number  of  childi'en 
in  occupations  for  which  no  permits  are  required — i.  e.,  the  8,490 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  181  newsboj^s,  and  some  of  the 
2,505  in  domestic  service — i.  e.,  thase  employed  in  places  where  no  vo- 
cational schools  are  maintained — there  remain  some  10,000  childi-en 
14  and  15  years  of  age  at 'work  in  1910  in  occupations  for  which  they 
would  be  required  to  have  permits  under  the  law  here  discussed.** 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  12,503  child  labor  permits 
rrere  issued  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  of  which  4,277  were  vacation 
permits  and  491  after-school  and  Saturday  permits.  The  4,277  vaca- 
tion permits  include  those  issued  to  children  12  and  13  years  of  age ; 
otherwise  the  figures  show  the  number  of  permits  issued  to  childi'en 

«» statutes,  ch.  73.a,  sec.  1636-100;  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a.2.     For  the  text  of  those  wc- 
tfons,  see  pp.  133  and  136. 

«  Statutes*  ch.  83,  sec.  1728o-2.2.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  142. 

«  Statutes,  ch,  110a,  sec.  2394-7.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  144. 

*»  Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sees.  231)4-7,  2394-9.     For  the  text  of  these  sections,  sec  pp.  144* 

M  Thirteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1910,  Vol.  IV,  Pi^ulaUon,  pp.  581-533. 
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of  14  and  15.*^  Mo«>t  of  these  were  original  permits.  The  figures, 
however,  ovenstate  the  number  of  children  starting  to  work  in  that 
year,  becau.se  the  same  child  may  have  secured  more  than  one  per- 
mit. On  the  other  hand*  they  understate  the  actual  number  of 
children  at  work  in  that  vear.  because  manv  of  the  children  who  had 
received  permits  during  the  preceding  year  were  still  under  16  years 
of  age. 

During  the  year  ended  December  31.  1917,  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  permits  of  all  kinds*  both  original  and  subsequent*  made  at 
the  Milwaukee  office  of  the  industrial  commission  was  20,032,  and 
372  of  these  were  refused.  The  accompanying  table  gives  certain 
information  as  to  the  19,6G0  permits  issued.^ 

Child  labor  permiU,  Milicaukee,  year  ended  December  SI,  1917, 


Type  of  pennJt. 


Ali|)crmit8 

Total  regular 

To  children  14-16 
To  children  16-17 

Total  vacation 

To  children  12-14 

To  children  14-16 

Aft(r-.>chool 


Nnmber  of  peixnits. 

Total. 

Orighial. 

Safaseqoeat. 

1 

19,660 

(•) 

(-) 

15,964 

8,244 

7,720 

11,320 

4,476 

6,844 

»4,644 

»3,768 

»87S 

3  314 

2,880 

434 

147 

(«) 

2,733 

<«) 

382 

(-) 

(«) 

a  S^'fiaratG  stattstics  not  available. 

^  Thoiic  figures  are  for  the  four  months— September  to  December,  indusiTc— during  irhkh  chDdna 
between  16  ancV  17  years  of  age  were  required  to  nave  permits. 

Some  figures  are  also  available  concerning  the  children  who  en- 
rolled in  the  vocational  school  in  Milwaukee.  Out  of  8,190  children 
who  had  enrolled  from  September,  1917,  to  January,  1918,  4^579 
were  from  public  schools  and  3,611  from  parochial  schools.  The 
enrollment  in  public  schools  was  approximately  52,000,  and  that  in 
l)arochial  schools  25,000.  Thus  only  a  little  less  than  9  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools  left  to  enter  vocational 
schools,  whereas  over  14  per  cent  of  those  enrolled  in  parochial 
schools  left  for  this  purpose.*^ 

The  administration  of  the  permit  law  was  studied  in  eight  differ- 
ent cities  so  that  the  conditions  described  might  be  considered  fairly 
typical  of  those  for  the  entire  State.  The  cities  chosen  had  the  largest 
number  of  children  attending  vocational  schools,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  they  had  also  the  largest  number  of  working  children. 
The  employment  of  cliildren  in  small  and  rural  communities  was  not 

«4  Report  on  Allied  FunctlonB  for  the  Two  Years  Ending  June  30,  1917,  p.  37.  ladus- 
Irial  Commission  of  Wisconsin.  Issued  September  1,  1017.  This  total  docs  not  include 
20  theatrical  permits  issued  during  the  year. 

**  Figures  collected  from  records  In  the  Issuing  office  by  the  deputy  of  the  La^a^tiial 
commission  in  Milwaukee. 

*^  Figures  secured  from  records  in  the  Milwaukee  vocational  school. 
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studied  because  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  children  regu- 
larly at  work  in  such  places ;  but  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  children 
in  these  districts  are  employed  in  the  canning  and  a  few  other  seasonal 
industries,  for  short  periods,  and  that  their  employment  gives  rise  to 
difficult  problems  in  supervision  and  administration  of  the  law,  as 
the  seasons  are  short,  the  industries  few,  and  the  communities 
scattered. 

Tlie  cities  chosen  were:  Milwaukee,  the  largest  city  in  the  State, 
where  nearly  half  the  children  at  work  in  Wisconsin  are  employed; 
Madison,  the  capital  city;  Kenosha,  in  the  southeastern,  and  She- 
boygan and  Green  Bay  in  the  northeastern  section  of  the  State; 
Marinette,  north  of  Green  Bay  and  just  across  the  line  from  Me- 
nominee, Mich.;  Oshkosh,  in  the  east  central  part  of  the  State  on 
Lake  Winnebago;  and  La  Crosse  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
near  the  Minnesota  line. 

A  summary  of  the  officers  issuing  permits  and  of  the  chief  child- 
employing  industries  in  these  cities,  together  with  their  estimated 
population,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Population,  issuing  officers,  cmd  child-employing  industries  in  selected  cities. 


city. 


Milwaukee 

Madison... 
Bhebovjgaii 
Oieen  B&y 
Marinette.. 

OshkoBh... 

KoxBha... 

La  Crosse.. 


FopaUi- 
tion  esti- 
mated 
July  1, 
1917.a 


445,006 

31,315 

28,007 

80,017 

<(14,610 

36,  M9 
32,833 

31,833 


Issuing  offloers.^ 


Deputy  of  industrial  commission 

Director  of  vocational  school. . . . 

do , 

do 

County  Judge .' 

Attendance  officer , 

Superintendent  of  schools,  mu- 
nicipal judge. 
Director  of  vocational  school. . . . 


Chief  industries  employing- 
children.e 


Candy,  knitting,  and  shoe  factories; 

deiMulment  stores. 
Stores  and  shops. 
Enameling  works  and  seed  mills. 
Canneries  and  machine  shops. 
Department  stores;  foundries  (in 

Michigan). 
Clothing  and  match  factories. 
Machine  shops  aiid  knitting  mills. 

Railroad  shops  and  rubber  workL 


«  Sstlmates  obtained  from  the  XT.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
h  All  officials  are  those  depot  iced  by  the  industrial  commission, 
c  Exduding  domestic  service. 

4  Population  according  to  the  1910  census.    Thirteenth  Census  of  the  XTnitod  States,  1910,  vol.  I,  Popu- 
lation, p.  07.    Estimate  of  population  in  1917  is  not  available. 

This  study  describes  the  laws  relating  to  child-labor  permits  in 
effect  on  April  1,  1918,  and  the  system  of  administration  existing  at 
that  time,  unless  otherwise  indicated.  The  methods  employed  in 
the  Milwaukee  office  of  the  industrial  commission  are  used  as  the  basis 
of  comparison  in  discussing  the  methods  used  in  the  other  places. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  at  the  time  this  study  was  made,  certain 
features  of  the  law  described  in  the  preceding  pages  had  been  in  effect 
for  only  a  few  months.  Of  the  eight  principal  points  in  which  the 
child-labor  laws  of  Wisconsin  differed  from  those  of  most  other 
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States,  three  had  become  effective  on  September  1,  1917,  only  seven 
months  before  the  date  to  which  the  information  here  given  relates. 
These  three  are:  (1)  The  centralization  in  the  industrial  commi^on 
of  control  over  the  issuance  of  permits;  (2)  the  raising  of  the  permit 
age  from  16  to  17;  and  (3)  the  treble  compensation  clause  in  the 
workmen's  compensation  act.  The  full  effect  of  these  provisiooa 
probably  was  not  felt  until  after  they  had  been  in  force  for  more  than 
seven  months.  To  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  this  is  a  study  of  a 
transition  period  in  the  child-labor  laws  of  Wisconsin  and  their  ad- 
ministration. It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  the  informa- 
tion does  not  relate  to  what  was  being  done  during  the  period  be- 
tween September  1, 1917,  and  April  1,  1918,  but  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  what  was  actually  the  practice  at  the  latter  date,  after  all  these 
new  provisions  of  law  had  been  in  force  seven  months. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  Wisconsin  the  administration  of  the  child-labor  permit  system, 
as  well  as  that  of  other  features  of  the  child-labor  law,  is  centralized 
in  the  State  industrial  commission.  There  are,  however,  other  ad- 
ministrative agents  that  may  be  grouped  in  three  classes:  (1)  The 
local  issuing  officers,  that  is,  the  persons  designated  by  the  industrial 
commission  to  issue  permits;  (2)  the  local  school  authorities,  who 
pass  upon  the  educational  fitness  and  school  attendance  of  children 
and  issue  certificates — called  school  certificates — to  those  wishing  to 
obtain  work  permits,  and  who  enforce  school  attendance  through 
truant  officers  and  by  means  of  a  school  census;  and  (8)  the  boards 
of  vocational  education,  both  State  and  local,  which  super\ise  the 
industrial  education  of  employed  children  throughout  the  State. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIOM. 

The  industrial  commission  was  created  by  the  legislature  of  1911. 
It  consists  of  three  members,  ap|X)inted  by  the  governor  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  to  serve  for  six  years  each.  The  commission 
has  authority  to  supervise  every  employment  and  place  of  employ- 
ment in  the  State,  except  private  domestic  service  or  agricultural 
pursuits  which  do  not  involve  the  use  of  mechanical  power,  and  to 
enforce  and  administer  all  laws  relating  to  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  authorized  to  make  "  i-egulations  relative  to  the  exercise  of 
its  powers,"  these  regulations  to  have  the  force  of  law."  It  has  its 
headquarters  in  the  State  capitol  at  Madison  and  branch  offices  at 
Milwaukee  and  Superior. 

♦"Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sees.  2394-41  to  2394-70.     For  the  text  of  certain  of  thesa 
tlons,  see  pp.  145  to  140.  « 
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The  commission  administers  laws  relating  mainly  to  safety  and 
sanitation,  private  employment  agencies,  free  employment  offices, 
woman  and  child  labor,  truancy,  apprenticeship,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, sweatshop  inspection,  boiler  inspection,  fire  prevention,  mini- 
mum wage,  arbitration,  and  the  regulation  of  building.  One  deputy 
lias  general  supervision  over  the  issuance  of  child-labor  permits, 
truancy,  and  private  employment  offices.  The  commission  conducts 
investigations  constantly  and  also  collects  statistics  showing  the 
status  of  its  work,  both  of  administration  and  investigation.  Any 
order  of  the  commission  made  as  a  result  of  these  investigations  has 
the  force  of  law  and  a  violation  of  such  an  order  is  subject  to  the 
same  penalty  as  a  violation  of  the  law. 

The  commission  has  66  paid  employees,  including  assistants,  in- 
spectors and  clerks,  all  of  whom,  except  the  secretary  and  the  two 
examiners  under  the  compensation  act,  are  selected  by  competitive 
civil-service  examinations.  With  few  exceptions  the  10  deputy  field 
inspectors  are  transferred  from  one  land  of  inspection  to  another, 
but  certain  assistants  are  often  placed  in  charge  of  particular  lines  of 
work  and  are  not  transferred  to  other  lines. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  paid  employees  the  commission  deputizes 
local  officials  throughout  the  State  to  act  as  its  agents  in  enforcing 
soffne  specific  law  or  laws.  An  official  so  deputized  receives  no  com- 
pensation from  the  State  for  his  services,  as  the  law  empowers  the 
industrial  commission  to  pay  only  those  persons  who  are  appointed 
under  State  civil-service  regulations  and  are  giving  full  time  to  the 
work  of  the  commission.  The  position  of  the  local  official,  however, 
is  strengthened  by  his  connection  with  a  State  department. 

In  the  administration  of  the  child-labor  laws,  the  industrial  com- 
mission  through  its  designated  officials  has,  by  law,  specific  duties  and 
rights.  It  has  authority  to  issue  or  to  designate  who  shall  issue 
child-labor  permits;  it  must ''  formulate  and  publish  rules  and  regu- 
lations governing  the  proof  of  age  of  minors  who  apply  for  labor 
permits,^'  such  rules  to  be  "binding  upon  all  persons  authorized  by 
law  to  issue  such  permits  ^^ ;  and  it  has  the  right  to  revoke  any  permit 
whenever  it  determines  that  such  permit  has  been  "improperly  or 
illegally  issued,  or  that  the  physical  or  moral  welfare  of  such  child 
would  be  best  served  by  the  revocation  of  the  permit."  The  com- 
mission has  an  additional  means  of  supervision  over  the  issuing  of 
all  permits  in  that  the  law  requires  local  issuing  officials  to  send  to 
it  a  duplicate  of  each  permit  issued  together  with  a  "  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  character  and  substance  of  the  evidence  offered  prior  to 
the  issue  of  such  permit."*®     Prior  to  September,  1917,  the  commis- 

«»Rtatnto«.  ch.  88,  »ec«.  lT2«ii.l,   1728a-8.2,  1728o.2.  1728e.8.     For  the  text  of  these 
R«ctioD8,  see  pp.  135,  136-137,  and  140. 
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fc>yr,  r»r;->*d  trjes«r  r^v^rt*  QottLlT:  after  that  date  it  has  endeav- 
<^f^  »;t}-  a  £k:r  ^ieer^  cf  s-^t^ftSE.  to  awrrire  them  twke  a  month. 

U-jTii  z  i?-^  veiT  ''.j^r-iuJiz^  lir^z'^^  L  1915.  the  mdostrial  oommis- 
'•!'.:-  r»-';-*-*t*^  t^^o  a Iciticnal  moctLlT  reports  fitMn  the  local  officers. 
^K'^.  of  t:^=fiie  r^-porti  gure  the  name  and  occapation  of  each  child 
r^-*:>.  :r-?  ai.  orl^In^I  cr  a  sr-l'seqiient  permit,  the  nomber  of  years  he 
!.i.*'J  '-\0cziK  Iz,  */:ry»]  ard  tLe  grade  be  had  completed,  his  reasons  for 
rr^rkir,^.  a;,o  tfje  oc^-^jpition  of  his  father.  The  other  report  gave 
ihe  r-ijr/A  of  eacri  cLiM  ^bo^  pp^nnit  had  been  returned  during  the 
r/jont:!.  t?ie  date  of  tl*e  ret  jitl  and  the  name  of  die  employer.  From 
O.j-'^t  n^t'jnii  the  conLn^ii^ion  published  a  report  which  showed  some- 
tli'tiLi:  of  the  statiis  of  ciiild  labor  in  the  State.** 

Tlie  ind'ii^trial  commission  has  by  law.  to  a  limited  extent,  super- 
vision also  over  the  enforcement  of  compnlsory  school  attendance. 
Its  fxjwer  to  enforce  school  attendance  exists,  however,  only  so  far 
as  no  other  provirion  has  been  made  by  statute.  Deputies  of  the 
commirHion  have  the  power  of  truant  officers  in  enforcing  school  at- 
tendance/* 

The  apprenticeship  law,  which  requires  that  when  an  employee 
between  16  and  21  is  being  taught  a  trade  or  business  as  payment  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  his  services  he  must  be  indentured  and  his  em- 
ployer mast  guarantee  him  a  course  of  training  for  a  definite  dme, 
is  also  administered  bv  the  industrial  commission.  This  commission 
has  "  the  power,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  to  ascertain,  determine, 
and  fix  such  reasonable  classifications  and  to  issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  general  or  special  orders"  necessary  to  enforce  the  ap- 
prenticeship law.  On  the  one  hand  no  employer  has  a  legal  right  t« 
teach  a  minor  progressively  any  part  or  parts  of  an  industry,  in  con- 
sideration for  service,  without  indenturing  him  under  the  State  law, 
and  the  commission  has  the  power  and  duty  to  decide  when  the  con- 
dition of  an  apprenticeship  exists.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conamis- 
sion  must  classify  occupations  and  make  ruFes  governing  the  courses 
of  instruction  and  the  exact  procedure  of  training  apprentices." 
The  provisions  of  the  minimum-wage  law  summarized  on  page  24 
emphasize  this  power  of  the  industrial  commission  to  make  inves- 
tigations of  the  work  in  which  minors  are  employed  in  order  to  de- 
termine when  a  child  is  really  employed  as  a  "learner"  and  what 
trades  or  occupations  are  "trade  industries"  and  therefore  need  a 
period  of  apprenticeship. 

">  Some  statistics  on  Child  Labor  in  Wisconsin.  Industrial  Commission  of  WSscoaiiB. 
Issued  August,  1917. 

"  Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(6)  ;  ch.  83,  sec.  1728d.l ;  ch.  110a,  sec  2894-52.  For  the 
text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  132-133,  140,  and  140.     See  also  p.  82. 

"Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2877.1  to  2877.11.  For  the  text  o*  these  sections,  tee  pp. 
142  to  144. 
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Inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission  inspect  establishments  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  regulations  relating  to  hours  of  labor,  to 
sanitary  and  suitable  working  conditions,  to  child-labor  permits,  and 
to  employments^  designated  as  dangerous  for  children.  All  the  in- 
spectors in  their  rounds  inspect,  incidentally,  for  violations  of  the 
laws  relating  to  the  work  of  women  and  children.  But  to  one  di- 
vision, called  the  woman's  department — consisting  of  a  woman  di- 
rector, an  assistant,  and  clerical  help — is  especially  assigned  the  work 
of  inspecting  establishments  employing  women  and  children  and  in- 
vestigating reports  of  ^dolations  of  the  woman  and  child-labor  laws. 
Tliis  division  has  made  several  investigations  of  the  conditions  of 
work  and  welfare  of  women  and  child  workers. 

All  blank  forms  necessary  and  required  by  law  for  issuing  child- 
labor  permits  are  furnished  by  the  industrial  commission  to  local 
issuing  officers  and  are  uniform  throughout  the  State.  The  con- 
tents  of  the  permit  *'  are  specified  in  the  law,  and  a  permit  issued  on 
a  form  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  commission  is  not  legal. 
The  form  for  the  "detailed  statement  of  the  character  and  sub- 
stance of  the  evidence  oflFered,"  which  must  be  sent  to  the  commission 
with  each  duplicate  permit,  is  prescribed  by  the  commission,  as  is 
also  the  school-certificate  form.'*  The  latter  is  not  usually  distributed 
among  the  schools  because  a  child  is  apt  to  regard  a  school  certificate 
as  a  license  to  leave  school  and  is  much  less  likely  to  be  persuaded  to  re- 
turn to  school  once  he  has  obtained  it.  Tlu^  fact  that  the  form  is 
available  only  at  the  issuing  office  gives  the  issuing  officer,  as  well  as 
the  school  principal,  an  opportunity  to  persuade  the  child  not  to 
go  to  work. 

At  frequent  intervals  the  industrial  commission  sends  out  printed 
instructions  to  issuing  officers  and  to  employers  regarding  the  pro- 
visions of  the  child-labor  law  and  the  penalties  for  violation. 

LOCAL  ISSUING  OFFICERS. 

As  has  been  stated,  permits  must  be  issued  either  by  the  paid  depu- 
ties of  the  industrial  commission  or  by  other  persons  designated  by 
the  commission.  The  officers  thus  designated  in  different  places 
throughout  the  State  do  not  always  themselves  perform  the  actual 
work  of  issuance  but  frequently  choose  some  one  else  to  do  it.  By  a 
former  provision  of  the  law  ^^  such  delegation  of  authority  to  "  any 
subordinate  officer  or  person  "  was  prohibited.  But  the  provision  was 
constantly  violated  and  was  repealed  by  the  legislature  of  1917. 

*•  For  the  form  of  the  regular  permit,  see  Form  2,  p.  161 ;  for  description  of  yacation 

mit.  nee  pp.  48-49. 

•»Form  3,  p.  152. 

»  Statutes,  191«,  ch.  83,  sec,  1728a.l. 
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t,  i-r;   in*:  -.i     rit^rr  ^i^^.*.*:.-:   ..xu-^u.-s--  -vi.  ii  jef  ji»:^2S*  icl:i:»l  saperin- 

"-:•»-  .i-^i  .ix  »«f:i'*r  m-i  ji  m«  c  .t^r  &  'if*5rk  cf  ilje  omrt.  One  city 
Jf(.i,\s,.'v  jt  ';i.4  TV ;  »flt  -^Ts.  -;« d  '  f  -r^-.cL  iasat  t*n::iita  to  children 
ij.  v-»*  "^"^-  i.i»:  "c^^  f  T  1.  ra.  .::->T»^  ij=*:  t.?  !^lir«i  in  die  county. 
'.rj^  ;:  *.-•»:  •:.■ ;  s^\  r.-j  .«ni  — -r  -i  -»a.  •!  !-.*iiirT  is  diRsisTiAteJ  to  issue 
•#^.-z.-^-  ::  ••:  _:."'^  .:i  i.**  -.iiztt  i;r^'.i>c  *!:^  ^rs^r  c:ii»^s.  Xowhere, 
*x-^.:c  -z.  K.vl'j:'^  iz  l  ^ii^t^r:*  ■*.  :•:  -s»^^  -  9  r.^.^^s  receive  com- 
z-:',  .»'  •  r.  f."  »n  '-.H-  '^i  w»"  f  c  tah  *  =trr^:A>-a.  iz_:  ilje  iiiiiii.-triAl  com- 
ii-~«.'.c  :ll*  V-tt:^!  r*  r»*: " .r-^i  zl*^  "•  c  -;i>i  .■•S-r^rs  lo  do  cHiIv  the 
r^*-*  iKT'^^Arr  t  .-r£L  L-r-;:  r_jr  :cr>i:^  at^  z><liIIt.  howerer.  either 
".*  .  '.:  irnAt-  rnT^-  .•  --r^.  iz.*:  fr-.i**!!^^  cieT  rei^iTe special  fees  from 

!*>-  ".'IT  -r  ••*•  '"-'—J  f  c  <a^  11  '•: f  r--i."«:r  pf^r^t  issrieiL 

i:.  ?r..T^*  :  "Lr?*  i*^^^  ^^  1-'^  i^t:jr-»-i  I--  i'l  *L:Ilren  living  in  the  city 
tj'p  z.iiZ'T  xL-r*  i_  -;-  ^  rx.  iz.i  i!--*!  •:  tL-:^3e  living  or  working  in 
S/  -;.  iL.ic^i.  -i:-^  ml  iz.  i\»^  sl  a1'.  ^*^zljii:jz  iic-wns.  But  to  children 
y^.  1-AZ  :i.  t-jT  z-cAT-t^  ;::irt^  -if  T^^^  All^s.  Xorih  Milwaukee,  and 
C  .-.  *  -J,  in  i  V :  rki^-^  i^i  ii^l^i^^i  -ii^.  ifg-r:^[z>  are  i^ued  by  the  officers 
1*.  tV.r  :•  :---^  t^  -^r^--  I:i  K^y.ir'zjk  iler  are  issued  bv  the  siiperin- 
t*-:.  ^^tx  of  =.:L-.<l5  ir.;  lo  .1:1  itkl  in  Kef:^^^ila  Countr  bv  the  mu- 
r-!  \if^\  [  .  lir^:  in  SL-^-  jj^^  t.ir^?^r-  Bit,  llatiisoa.  and  La  Crosse,  by 
'ill*:  T/x--ii>-r-Al  srL  x-I  Ilzt^  •.-r:  is.  0-li«3t^h,  by  the  truant  officer,  and  in 
M^:  ir.*tte,  i/v  the  -x*;::!;!:  ;-i  i^??.  In  all  the  cities  visited  outside  Jlil- 
r  k<-*-.  eT^-^7 1  Ker.  «>:_ a.  :  ermiis  £  >r  the  ciounty  also  are  issued  by  the 
re;f'jiar  cliy  iatiiinz  c^oers. 

LOCAL  SCEOOL.  AUTHORITIKS. 

Tljf'  Uy-iil  5f  hool  a'Jthoriiie?  p»^rfomi  i^everal  functions  which  relate 
<\\i*-*\\\'  to  the  alminiirtration  of  the  child-labor  laws.  First,  they 
I'W^-^.  ufKiH  the  edur-ational  Htnee^  and  school  attendance  of  a  child 
who  wish<^  to  pro  to  work  and  i^siie  a  school  certificate  for  a  child- 
laU^r  jierrnit  to  any  child  under  16  who  is  found  entitled  to  one. 
.S-^'ond.  thf^v  enforce  attendance  at  the  common  schools  of  children 
Up  to  the  a^rr-  of  16  who  are  not  working:  and  at  vocational  schools, 
in  cofrirnijniti<*«  with  su(*h  schools,  of  children  between  14  and  IT  who 
ar<»  j'ither  workinjr  or  attending  no  other  schooL 

A  h^:lKK>l  r^ertificate  must  be  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
or  tlw,  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  by  the  child,  or,  in  the 
nliH^'firri*  of  botlj  thos«»  persons,  by  the  clerk  of  the  school  board.^ 

*«Mi;itiiti(«,  i'\\.  K\,  »M?c.  172Sa-3.2.     For  tbe  text  of  thU  secUon,  aee  pp.  lo«-lS7. 
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School  attendance  is  enforced  mainly  through  local  truant  and 
police  oflScers,  and  county  sheriffs.  In  cities  of  the  first  class  the 
board  of  education  must  appoint  10  or  more  truant  officers,  and  in 
second-  and  third-class  cities,  one  or  more  truant  officers.  In  fourth- 
class  cities  the  chief  of  police  and  police  officers  may  be  truant  of- 
ficei-s,  and  in  all  towns  and  villages  the  sheriff  of  tlie  county  and  his' 
deputies  are  the  truant  officers  and  must  enforce  school  attendance."^ 
Both  common  and  vocational  schools  may  call  upon  the  truant  of- 
ficers. However,  of  the  cities  visited,  in  Kenosha,  Green  Bay,  La 
Crosse,  and  Marionette  the  vocational  schools  for  the  most  part  en- 
force their  own  attendance. 

To  a  limited  extent  attendance  is  enforced  also  through  the  school 
census,  which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  local  public  school 
authorities.  This  census  is  taken  annually,  in  the  spring,  in  every 
school  district  of  the  State.'* 

In  Milwaukee  the  activities  which  affect  the  public-school  child 
desiring  to  go  to  work  ai'e  distributed  through  three  departments  of 
the  board  of  school  directoi's.  The  superintendent's  department  has 
direct  conti'ol  of  the  principals  and  teachers  who  issue  school  certifi- 
cates; the  attendance  depailment  enforces  school  attendance;  tlie  de- 
partment of  school  hygiene  sometimes  gives  a  physical  examination 
to  a  child  who  applies  for  a  school  certificate. 

The  Milwaukee  attendance  department  .has  one  supervisor  of  at- 
tendance and  nine  assistants.  All  the  attendance  officers  work  under 
city  civil-service  regulations,  and  a  few  have  been  selected  by  a  merit 
examination.  No  regular  office  force  is  provided,  but  when  neces- 
sary a  clerk  assists  in  sending  out  notices  and  in  writing  letters. 

In  each  of  the  other  cities  visited  one  truant  officer  is  employed, 
Except  in  Kenosha  and  Madison,  he  has  no  assistance.  In  Kenosha 
he  receives  some  assistance  in  special  cases  from  the  issuing  clerk,  and 
in  Madison  he  is  given  voluntary  assistance  by  university  students 
and  by  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  vocational  school.  Outside  Mil- 
waukee, truant  officers  are  not  under  civil-service  regulations. 

BOARDS  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

All  vocational  education  of  employed  children  in  the  State  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  and  of  the 
j^everal  local  boards  of  industrial  education.  In  addition  the  State 
board  is  empowered  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  of  Voca- 

•^  statutes,  ch.  40,  aec.  40.74(1).  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  130.  First-class 
cltf«0  are  tluMie  of  160,000  inhabitants  or  over  (Milwaukee  only)  ;  second-  and  third- 
clam  cUlen  are  those  of  between  10,000  and  150,000  Inhabitants;  fourth-class  cUios  are 
thofle  i>f  less  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

«*8iAtnt«s,  ch.  40,  sec  40,21(1).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  133. 
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tional  Education  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  agriculture  and 
in  the  trades  and  industries.  It  has  control  also  of  State  aid  for 
industrial  schools  and  may  refuse  to  certify  for  such  aid  a  school  not 
maintained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  it.  The  board  may  employ 
assistants  for  the  development  of  industrial  education.  The  State 
director  of  vocational  schools — an  employee  of  the  board — ^has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  all  vocational  schools  and  is  responsible  for 
their  development.'®  The  immediate  direction  of  such  schools,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  hands  of  the  local  boards  of  industrial  education. 

The  State  board  consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, three  of  whom  must  be  employers  of  labor ;  three,  skilled  em- 
ployees; and  three,  farmers.  The  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  and  a  member  of  the  industrial  commission  are  ex  officio 
members  of  this  board.  Each  local  board  of  industrial  education 
must  consist  of  two  employers  and  two  employees,  appointed  b}-  the 
local  public-school  board.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools  or  the 
principal  of  the  high  school,  or,  if  the  city  has  neither  of  the  above- 
mentioned  officers,  the  president  of  the  local  school  board,  is  ex  officio 
member  of  the  local  board. 

A  board  of  industrial  education  may  be  established  in  any  town, 
village,  or  city  of  the  State  and  must  be  established  in  every  town, 
village,  or  city  of  over  5,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  duty  of  these 
boards,  according  to  law,  to  "establish,  foster,  and  maintain  voca- 
tional schools  for  instruction  in  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and 
household  arts  in  part-time-day,  all-day,  and  evening  classes."  Al- 
though the  law  docs  not  specifically  state  that  these  schools  must  be 
established  in  every  city  where  such  a  board  exists,  it  does  provide 
that  whenever  25  persons  qualified  to  attend  a  vocational  school  shall 
petition  the  local  board,  this  board  must  establish  the  school  or  pro- 
vide other  facilities  for  vocational  education."®  In  January,  1918, 
there  were  in  Wisconsin  37  cities  of  over  5,000  population,  and  of 
this  number  all  but  seven  had  the  required  board.  In  April,  1918, 
vocational  schools  were  maintained  in  31  cities  of  the  State,*^^  one  of 
which  was  Cudahy,  a  city  of  only  about  4,000  inhabitants. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  vocational  schools  in 
the  State  is  not  known,  but  in  April,  1918,  there  were  31  directors  and 
839  teachers.  Of  the  teachers,  602  were  employed  in  evening  schools, 
and  228  were  employed  full  time  and  35  part  time  in  day  vocational 

»  statutes,  ch.  20,  sec.  20.33;  ch.  41,  sec.  41.13(8).  For  the  text  of  these  sections, 
Bco  pp.  150  and  147. 

«>  Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(0).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  148. 

*^  These  cities  were  Appleton,  Beaver  Dam,  Beloit,  Chippewa  Falls,  Cudahy,  Baa  Claire, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Grand  Rapids,  Green  Bay,  Jancsville,  Kenosha,  La  Crosse,  MadiaoB.  Atenl- 
towoc,  Marinette,  Marshfleld.  Menasha,  Menominee,  Milwaulcee,  Neenah,  Oshkosh,  Itediie, 
Rbinclander,  Sheboygan,  South  Milwaukee,  Stevens  Point,  Snperlor,  Two  Blyen,  Wau- 
kesha, Wausau,  and  West  Allis. 
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schools."*  In  Milwaukee,  in  the  day  vocational  school,  1  director,  1 
principal,  42  teachers,  and  0  clerks  were  employed.  Each  board 
selects  the  local  director.  The  law  of  1917  provides  that  in  future  all 
positions,  except  that  of  director,  must  be  filled  bj^  civil-service  ex- 
amination.*'^ In  the  Milwaukee  school  the  clerks  in  the  office  have 
always  been  under  city  civil-service  regulations. 

METHODS  OF  SECURING  PERMITS. 

Two  different  kinds  of  child-labor  permits  are  provided  for  in  the 
Wisconsin  law:  (1)  Regular  permits,  and  (2)  vacation  permits. 
Regular  permits  arc  provided  by  law  for  children  from  14  to  17  and 
vacation  permits  for  children  from  12  to  14  years  of  age.  In  practice, 
however,  limited  regular  permits,  which  are  practically  vacation  per- 
mits, are  issued  to  the  older  children,  so  that  vacation  permits  are 
really  issued  to  both  groups.  Before  a  child  can  secure  a  permit  of 
cither  kind  the  law  requires  that  he  obtain  a  promise  of  employment 
from  his  prospective  employer  and  thus  indirectly  provides  for  a  new 
permit  for  each  new  employer.®*  Regular  and  vacation  permits, 
therefore,  are  of  two  kinds,  original  and  subsequent.  There  are  also 
issued  (1)  after-school  permits  and  (2)  temporary  permits.  An  after- 
school  permit  is  issued  for  work  after  school  hours  and  on  Saturdays ; 
a  temporary  permit  is  occasionally  granted  to  a  child  who  is  waiting 
for  documentary  evidence  of  age  or  who  wishes  to  work  during  a 
temporary  absence  from  school.  Both  of  these  are  regular  permits. 
The  same  kind  of  permit  is  issued  for  work  in  domestic  service  as 
for  work  in  an  industrial  occupation. 

No  systematic  plan  of  instructing  children  how  to  secure  permits 
is  followed  by  school  authorities  or  issuing  officials  anywhere  in  the 
State.  Some  principals  in  Milwaukee,  however,  do  instruct  chil- 
dren as  to  the  proper  method  before  giving  them  school  certificates, 
and  a  few  local  issuing  officers  have  printed  and  distributed  simple 
instructions  regarding  the  procedure  which  should  be  followed. 

The  securing  of  a  school  certificate  during  the  summer  vacation  is 
not  a  problem  in  Wisconsin,  as  it  is  in  many  States,  because  any  child 
between  12  and  16  years  of  age  can  secure  a  permit  to  work  during 
vacation  without  meeting  any  educational  requirements.  For  a  regu- 
lar vacation  permit  the  law  does  not  require  the  child  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age  to  bring  a  school  certificate,  and  the  child  fi*om  14  to  16 
is  given  during  vacation  the  permit  above  mentioned,  which,  though 
regular  in  form,  expires  at  the  end  of  tlic  vacation,  and  for  this 

^iDformatlon  obtained  from  State  board  of  vocational  education. 
^.•Prfltatutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.14(2).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  sec  p.  147. 
••  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-3.2.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  130-137. 
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limited  permit  is  not  reqiuTed  to  prove  his  educational  qualifications. 
A  child  of  16  never  has  to  bring  a  school  certificate  for  a  permit  as  he 
is  not  subject  to  tlie  compulsory  scliool-attendance  law. 

In  Milwaukee  permits  are  issue«J  at  the  branch  office  of  the  State 
indastrial  commission.  A  frpecial  deputy  is  in  charge  of  the  entire 
office  and  four  clerks  act  as  a&^L^tants.  Two  of  the  clerks  are  as- 
si^HK'd  to  the  work  of  issuing  child-labor  permits,  and  the  deputy 
s|>ends  alx^ut  one-third  of  her  time  directing  this  work.  The  office 
is  centrallv  located  in  the  lieart  of  the  business  section  of  the  citv  and 
in  the  same  building  with  the  main  office  of  the  vocational  school 
where  a  child  must  register  before  he  can  secure  a  permit. 

In  all  the  other  cities  visited  the  offices  at  which  permits  are  issued 
are  centrally  located,  and  in  all  except  Kenosha  and  Marinette  tliey 
are  near  the  vocational  schools^  In  these  two  cities  the  distance  be- 
tween the  issuing  offices  and  the  vocational  schools  causes  consider- 
able inconvenience  to  children  applying  for  permits. 

The  issuing  office  in  Milwaukee  is  open  on  week  days  from  8.30  to 
5  p.  m.,  and  on  Saturdays  until  12  m.  As  a  rule  the  issuing  offices 
in  the  other  cities  also  are  open  all  day,  but  in  ffome  places  the  issuing 
officer  has  stated  hours,  as  in  Oshkosh,  for  instance^  where  he  is  on 
duty  from  8  to  9  a.  ul  and  from  1  to  2  p.  m.  In  every  place  visited 
the  office  of  the  vocational  school  is  open  during  the  entire  day  while 
school  is  in  session,  so  that  conmiunication  between  it  and  the  issuing 
office  is  easy  at  any  time. 

ORIGINAL  REGULAR  PERMITS. 

Tlie  legal  requisites  for  a  child-labor  permit  are  uniform  through- 
out the  State. 

A  child  between  14  and  16  j-eare  of  age  who  applies  for  an  original 
regular  penuit  nuLst  (1)  apply  in  person,  (2)  be  accompanied  by  his 
parent,*'  (3)  bring  a  written  promise  of  employment,  (4)  present 
sutisfactor}'  evidence  of  age,  and  (5)  bring  a  school  certificate  show- 
ing fulfillment  of  the  legal  educational  requirements.  The  first  two 
of  these  requisites  are  fixed  by  rulings  of  the  industrial  commission 
relating  to  evidence  of  age.  These  rulings  also  prescribe  the  order 
in  which  tlie  difi'erent  kinds  of  evidence  of  age  are  to  be  accepted. 
The  other  three  requisites  are  fixed  by  law.*® 

A  child  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  must  meet  only  two  of  the 
foregoing  requirements — the  presentation  of  a  written  promise  of 
employment  and  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  age.    The  ruling  as  to 

••  The  rulcR  stipulate  that  he  must  be  accompanied  by  his  *'  parent,  guardian  or  cus- 
todian.*' Wherever  the  term  "parent"  is  used  In  thla  report  it  Includes  the  phrtse 
used  In  the  rules. 

M  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-3.2.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  130-137.  For 
comniissiQn  rulings,  see  p.  157. 
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the  child's  application  in  person  and  the  appearance  of  the  parent 
applies  only  to  a  child  under  16,  the  older  child  being  permitted  to 
apply  either  in  person  or  by  mail;  and,  furthermore,  the  commission 
has  ruled  that  since  a  child  over  16  years  of  age  can  not  be  required 
to  attend  school  even  if  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  educational  require- 
ments for  a  school  certificate  it  was  not  the  intent  of  the  law  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  comply  with  those  requirements.*® 

The  issuing  officer  is  empowered  to  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  to  any 
child  who  seems  physically  unable  to  perfox'm  the  work  at  which  he 
is  to  be  employed  ;®^  but  in  none  of  the  cities  visited  does  the  officer 
nsk  any  questions  as  to  the  child's  physical  condition,  and  an  exam- 
ination for  physical  fitness  is  practically  never  given  in  connection 
with  issuing  a  permit.  In  Milwaukee,  however,  even  at  the  time  of 
this  study,  such  an  examination  was  sometimes  given  a  child  applying 
for  a  school  certificate,^®  and  occasionally  resulted  in  the  permit's 
being  refused;  and  in  both  Milwaukee  and  Madison  children  might 
be  sent  to  a  public-health  office  for  examination  if  the  issuing  officer 
deemed  it  desirable. 

In  spite  of  these  uniform  rules  and  requisites  the  procedure  varies 
in  different  communities.  In  some  offices  the  presence  of  an  older 
relative  or  of  an  intimate  friend  suffices  in  place  of  the  parent;  in 
others  the  presence  of  the  parent  himself  is  always  required.  In 
some  places  the  rules  for  evidence  of  age  are  strictly  adhered  to, 
but  in  others  at  the  time  of  this  study  they  were  only  very  loosely 
observed.  Issuing  officers,  however,  must  report  to  the  industrial  com- 
mission the  kind  of  evidence  accepted,  and  the  commission  thus  has  an 
opportunity  to  take  up  with  them  any  glaring  irregularities  shown  in 
their  reports.**® 

Procedure — Milwaukee, — In  Milwaukee  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  office,  usually  brings  a  promise  of 
employment  but  no  evidence  of  age,  and  he  usually  appears  without 
his  parent.  If  the  promise  of  employment  docs  not  appear  to  be 
genuine  the  child  may  be  required  to  bring  another  one,  or  the  clerk 
may  telephone  the  employer  to  find  out  whether  he  wishes  to  employ 
the  child.  If  the  promise  appears  to  be  genuine,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  the  child's  name  is  taken  and  the  procedure  is  started.  It  is 
never  started  until  the  promise  of  employment  is  obtained.  If  the 
employment  specified  is  illegal,  the  child  is  told  that  he  can  not  have 

••  statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-3.2.  For  the  te\t  of  this  section,  see  pp.  136-137.  For 
eommisslon  rulings,  see  p.  157. 

•^  statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728e.l.     For  the  text  of  this  soction,  see  p.  140. 

•»See  p.  60. 

.p  According  to  InXormation  furnished  by  the  industrial  commisnion  in  Dereinbcr,  1919, 
tb^-. permltH  were  at  that  time  promptly  exnminiMl  to  discover  irregularities  iu  regard  to 
evidence  of  age  accepted,  which  they  might  reveal. 
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a  certificate  for  this  position  but  should  secure  a  promise  for  1<^1 
occupation. 

The  parent  is  required  to  appear  only  once,  no  matter  at  what  stage 
of  the  proceedings  he  comes,  unless  he  appears  before  the  child  has  a 
promise  of  employment.  If  a  child  states  that  his  parents  ai^  both 
sick  or  unable  to  come  he  is  required  to  bring  some  older  sister, 
brotlier,  or  relative,  who  is  interviewed  regarding  the  advisability  of 
sending  him  to  work.  Sometimes  when  an  older  relative  or  intimate 
friend  comes  with  the  child  this  relative  or  friend  is  interviewed 
and  the  parent  is  not  required  to  appear  even  though  he  could 
come  without  difficulty. 

The  clerk  always  questions  the  child,  if  alone,  or  the  child  and  his 
parent,  regarding  his  reasons  for  going  to  work,  the  amount  of 
schooling  he  has  received,  and  the  family  income.  The  information 
obtained  is  noted  on  the  school-certificate  blank  or  on  the  promise  of 
employment  and  lat^r  is  recorded  permanently  in  the  office.  Tlie 
clerk  tries  in  every  possible  way  to  persuade  the  child  to  remain  in 
school,  and  if  he  decides  that  the  applicant  should  not  be  permitted  to 
leave  he  goes  no  further  with  the  procedure,  but  refuses  to  give 
the  child  a  school-certificate  blank  and  sends  him  back  to  school.  If 
the  child  has  not  finished  the  eighth  grade  and  the  need  of  the  family 
does  not  appear  urgent  the  clerk  usually  decides  against  his  leaving 
school.  He  does  this  under  the  power  given  to  the  issuing  officer  to 
refuse  to  grant  a  permit  if  in  his  judgment  "  the  best  interests  of  the 
child  would  be  served  by  such  refusal."  ®^  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clerk  decides  that  the  permit  should  be  gi-anted,  he  gives  the  child  a 
school-certificate  blank  **  to  take  to  his  principal  ^*^  to  be  filled  in. 

If  the  child  was  born  in  Milwaukee  County  he  is  also  given  a  blank 
form  to  take  to  the  office  of  the  county  register  of  deeds  to  secure  the 
date  of  his  birth.  If  his  birth  is  not  recorded  he  returns  to  the  issu- 
ing officer  with  a  note  to  that  effect  and  is  then  instructed  to  bring 
other  satisfactory  documentary  evidence.  If  he  was  bom  outside 
Milwaukee  County,  he  is  not  usually  required  to  secure  his  birth 
ceilificatc  but  is  told  that  he  must  submit  other  evidence  acceptable 
under  the  law.  A  child  who  has  difficulty  in  proving  his  age  to  the 
clerk  is  interviewed  by  the  deputy  in  charge.  If  he  satisfies  her  that 
ho  can  secure  none  of  the  required  documents,  or  if  the  documents  he 
submits  are  not  acceptable,  he  is  sent  to  the  city  department  of  health 
with  a  note  requesting  that  he  be  physically  examined  to  determine 
whether  he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age.     A  refusal  rarely  occurs  for 

"  statutes,  ch.  83,  roc.  1728e.l.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  140. 

MForni  3,  p.  152.  .*- 

'0  The  law  Bpecifiea  certain  other  schooi  officials  who  may  issue  the  school  certlflcatt^ 

(Bee  p.  GO),  but  since  it  is  usually  issued  by  the  principal,  It  is  so  referred  to  throiSglhtui 

this  report. 
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lack  of  proper  evidence  of  age  alone,  since  this  resort  to  a  physician's 
cei'tificate  of  age  is  always  possible,  and  up  to  the  time  of  this  study 
no  child  applying  for  such  a  certificate  had  been  adjudged  under  14 
years  of  age.  A  child  who  brings  documents  showing  that  he  is 
under  the  legal  age  or  who  admits  that  fact  is  refused  outright. 

Every  applicant  for  an  original  regular  permit  must  evidently 
make  at  least  two  trips  to  the  issuing  office,  because  he  must  come 
there  for  a  school-certificate  blank  and  for  certain  necessary  instruc- 
tions as  to  evidence  of  age  and  must  later  return  with  the  blank  filled 
in  and  with  the  evidence.  He  may  have  to  make  other  visits  because 
he  has  presented  an  improperly  filled-in  school  certificate,  because  he 
has  difficulty  in  securing  proper  evidence  of  age,  or  because  he  has 
submitted  documents  that  are  unsatisfactory.  For  example,  even 
though  the  child  brings  evidence  of  a  kind  mentioned  in  the  regula- 
tions, it  may  have  been  tampered  with  and,  therefore,  made  unaccept- 
able. If  he  brings  a  school  certificate  improperly  made  out,  or  if  the 
principal  has  failed  to  fill  in  the  space  recommending  the  issuance  of 
a  permit,  he  is  sent  back  to  his  school  to  have  the  certificate  cor- 
rected;^^ but  if  it  is  completely  filled  in  except  for  his  height  and 
weight  the  clerk  asks  him  what  they  are  and  enters  them  himself 
on  the  certificate.  If  the  principal  recommends  that  it  be  not  granted, 
the  issuing  officer  almost  always  refuses  the  permit. 

After  each  unsuccessful  trip  to  the  office,  if  the  permit  is  not  re- 
fused outright,  the  child  is  given  back  all  the  documents  he  has 
brought  with  him  and  is  told  to  bring  them  again  on  his  return  with 
the  other  requisites.  Usually  no  record  of  the  different  visits  is  kept 
except  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  brings  back  the  registrar's  notice 
showing  that  his  birth  is  not  recorded. 

When  all  the  required  documents  are  satisfactory  to  the  clerk,  ho 
checks  the  promise  of  employment  to  indicate  that  the  permit  is  to  be 
issued.  The  child  then  takes  all  his  papers  across  the  hall  to  the 
office  of  the  vocational  school,  where  he  registers  and  makes  arrange- 
ments for  class  assignment  and  where  his  promise  of  employment  is 
stamped  with  the  date  of  registration.  Thus  the  vocational  school 
officials  are  informed  of  the  pending  issuance  of  the  permit,  even 
though  the  director's  signature,  required  by  law  on  the  permit  form, 
has  been  stamped  on  it  in  advance.  The  child  then  goes  back  to  the  of- 
fice of  the  industrial  commission,  where  his  preliminary  papers  are 
filed.  A  record  is  made  on  an  index  card^^  of  such  essential  points 
as  the  date  of  his  birth,  the  name  of  his  employer,  the  occupation  of 
his  father,  and  the  reasons  he  gave  for  going  to  work.    The  child 

,  ^^^f.Tbe  principal  Is  supposed  to  put  bis  recommendation  regarding  the  issuance  o£  a 
"permit  on  the  school  certificate  blank. 
«  Form  4,  p.  153. 
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signs  the  pei-mit  form  and  is  told  finally  that  he  may  go  to  work  the 
next  day. 

The  permit  is  not  given  to  the  child  but  is  mailed  to  the  employer 
While  not  forbidding  the  issuing  officer  to  give  it  to  the  child,  the  law 
provides  an  opportunity  for  mailing  it  to  the  employer  by  requiring 
the  child  to  bring  a  promise  of  employment. 

A  child-labor  permit,  according  to  law,  must  be  made  out  in  dupli- 
cate, and  one  copy  must  be  sent  to  the  industrial  commission  with  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  character  of  the  evidence  upon  which  it 
was  issued/^  At  the  Milwaukee  office,  as  in  the  other  branch  office  of 
the  commission,  this  duplicate  copy  is  kept  and  filed  together  with 
the  evidence. 

A  child  may  be  refused  a  permit  for  failure  to  comply  with  any 
one  of  the  requirements,  but  records  of  refusals  are  not  kept  in  all 
cases.  The  only  child  concerning  whom  such  a  record  is  kept  and  a 
rejjort  made  to  the  school  authorities  is  one  who  presents  a  school 
certificate  which  is  "illegal"  or  on  which  the  principal  has  eitiier 
failed  or  refused  to  fill  in  the  space  providing  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  permit  or  has  recommended  that  one  be  not  granted.  A 
school  certificate  is  called  "illegal"  if  it  (1)  shows  that  the  child 
is  under  age,  or  gives  his  age  as  over  14  though  other  documentary 
evidence  proves  that  he  is  under  that  age,  or  if  it  (2)  states  or  shows 
that  the  child  has  not  complied  with  the  educational  requirements  of 
the  law.  When  a  child  with  such  a  certificate  is  refused,  all  his 
papers  are  kept  in  the  issuing  office  and  he  is  told  to  return  to  school, 
and  a  report  is  sent  to  the  school  authorities.  Otherwise  refusals,  no 
matter  for  what  reason,  are  not  reported  to  the  school  authorities.** 

The  procedure  for  a  child  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  who 
applies  in  person  for  a  regular  permit  is  similar  to  that  for  one  be- 
tween 14  and  16 ;  but  the  parent  does  not  need  to  appear  and  no  evi- 
dence of  educational  qualifications  is  required.  Except  for  a  cliild 
born  in  Milwaukee  County,  who  is  usually  sent  to  the  registrar's  office 
for  a  memorandum  of  the  date  of  his  birth  before  other  evidence  of 
age  is  accej)ted,  such  evidence  does  not  need  to  be  submitted  in  any 
preferred  order.  No  case  has  arisen  in  which  a  child  of  this  age  has» 
boon  obliged  to  secure  a  physician's  certificate  of  age.  Occasionally  a 
cliild  sends  all  his  documents  by  mail  and  is  granted  a  permit  and 
registered  in  the  vocational  school  without  appearing  at  tlie  issuing 

oflice. 

At  the  Mihvaukee  office  during  the  year  ended  December  31,  1917, 
there  were  issued  8,244  original  regular  permits — 4,476  to  children 
14  and  15  and  3,708  to  children  16  years  of  age.  The  latter  were  issued 

"  StntutOH,  oil.  83,  HOC.  172Se.2.     I'or  the  text  of  this  eectlon,  wee  p.  140. 
'*  In  I)«TemIjpr,  1920,  and  for  some  time  prior  to  that  date,  aU  refosala  were  r>eportcd 
to  the  school  authorities. 
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only  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year.  During  the  same  year, 
372  children  were  recorded  as  having  been  refused  permits,  123  of 
them  between  September  1  and  December  31.^^ 

Procedure — Other  cities. — In  the  issuing  offices  in  other  places  vis- 
ited the  procedure  is  similar  to,  but  simpler  than,  that  in  Milwaukee; 
and  the  requisites  are  fairly  uniform.  For  several  reasons  a  child 
in  most  cases  is  not  inconvenienced  as  much  as  in  Milwaukee.  Appli- 
cants can  secure  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  with  less  trouble;  the 
parent  can  come  more  easily  to  the  issuing  office;  and  a  more  personal 
relation  usually  exists  between  the  issuing  officer  and  the  applicants, 
so  that  a  clearer  understanding  of  each  child's  case  is  possible. 

The  parent  of  a  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  is  nearly 
always  required  to  appear,  though  in  La  Crosse  the  presence  of  an 
older  relative  is  sufficient  and  occasionally  the  parent  is  interviewed 
over  the  telephone.  In  Sheboygan,  in  many  cases,  the  parent  must 
appear  also  with  a  child  over  16,  though  tliis  is  not  required  by  the 
rules  of  the  industrial  commission. 

Children  are  not  held  uniformly  to  the  legal  requirements  regard- 
ing the  kind  of  evidence  of  age  or  the  order  in  which  it  should  be 
accepted,  though  in  Madison,  Sheboygan,  and  Green  Bay  a  child  is 
held  more  rigidly  to  them  than  in  any  of  the  other  cities  visited. 

Except  in  Kenosha,  school-<certificate  blanks  are  kept  only  in  the 
issuing  office,  so  that  a  child  must  come  there  and  get  one,  take  it  to 
his  school  principal  to  be  filled  in,  and  return  with  it.  In  Kenosha 
the  school  history  of  every  child  attending  school  in  the  city  has  been 
kept  for  years  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  where  per- 
mits are  issued.  School-certificate  blanks,  therefore,  are  not  needed 
and  are  not  used  for  Kenosha  children.  This  arrangement,  however, 
gives  the  principal,  who  is  much  more  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  individual  child  and  his  needs  than  is  the  supenntendent,  no 
apiK)rtunity  to  exert  his  influence  to  keep  the  child  in  school  and  no 
chance  to  refuse  to  recommend  the  issuance  of  a  permit. 

Issuing  officei^  are  not  uniformly  careful  to  see  that  the  principal 
makes  a  recommendation  on  the  school  certificate  as  to  whether  the 
child  shall  receive  a  permit;  but  gradually  the  importance  of  this 
recommendation  is  being  appreciated  and  in  some  cities,  if  it  is 
omitted,  the  child  must  return  to  his  principal  to  have  the  proper 
space  filled  in  before  a  permit  is  issued.  In  Madison,  indeed,  in 
addition  to  securing  the  principal's  recommendation,  the  child  must 
go  to  the  office  of  the  city  truant  officer  and  have  his  school  certificate 
approved  before  the  issuing  officer  will  accept  it.  The  issuance  of  a 
permit  contrary  to  the  principal's  recommendation  is  extremely  rai-e. 

^  Flgvrps  collected  from  records  In  the  issuing  office  by  the  deputy  of  the  Industrial 
eorainission  la  Mllwaukeo. 
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In  every  city  visited  the  vocational  school  is  informed  in  some  way 
of  the  issuance  of  a  permit,  and  the  dii'ector's  signature  is  attached  to 
each  one  before  issuance.  In  those  cities  where  the  vocational  school 
director  is  the  issuing  ofBcer — as  is  the  case  in  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay, 
La  Crosse,  and  Madison — no  special  procedure  is  necessary  to  secure 
his  signature.  In  Kenosha  and  Oshkosh  the  child  must  take  the  per- 
mit to  the  vocational  school — in  Kenosha  to  have  it  signed  by  the  di- 
rector; in  Oshkosh,  where  it  already  bears  the  director's  stamped 
signature,  to  have  it  stamped  with  the  date  of  registration.  In 
both  cities  the  child  (with  the  exception  in  Kenosha  of  a  child  over 
16  years  of  age)  must  bring  the  certificate  back  to  the  issuing  officer  to 
be  mailed  to  the  employer.  In  Marinette  the  judge  usually  mails  the 
permit  to  the  vocational  school  to  be  signed;  and  later,  when  the 
child  goes  there  to  register,  the  permit  is  given  him  to  take  to  his 
employer. 

The  issuing  officers  in  Madison,  Oshkosh,  and  Green  Bay,  and  in 
Kenosha  if  the  applicant  is  under  16  years  of  age,  mail  the  permit  to 
the  employer.^^  In  Green  Bay  instructions  regarding  legal  employ- 
ment and  school  attendance  are  also  sent  to  the  employer  along  with 
the  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Sheboygan  and  La  Crosse  as  well 
PS  in  Marinette,  and  in  Kenosha  if  the  applicant  is  over  16  years  of 
age,  the  permit  is  given  to  the  child  to  take  to  his  employer. 

In  all  these  cities  the  evidence  submitted  is  filed ;  and  the  duplicate 
copy  of  the  permit,  together  with  the  statement  of  the  character  of 
the  evidence,  is  sent  to  the  main  office  of  the  industrial  commission 
at  Madison. 

Except  Sheboygan  and  Green  Bay,  a  card  is  kept  relating  to  each 
child  to  whom  a  permit  is  granted ;  and  on  this  card  entries  in  regard 
to  his  subsequent  permit  history  are  made  from  time  to  time. 

In  each  of  these  places  the  officer  who  issues  permits  to  children 
living  in  the  city  issues  them  also  to  children  living  in  the  surround- 
ing county.  In  the  case  of  a  county  child,  however,  the  procedure 
may  differ  somewhat ;  he  is  not  always  required  to  appear  in  person, 
nor  is  the  parent  required  to  come  to  the  issuing  office.  In  fact, 
though  the  requisites  are  the  same  as  for  the  city  child,  the  entire 
procedure  may  be  conducted  through  the  mails,  and  this  is  often  done 
for  a  child  over  16  years  of  age.  If  the  child  is  to  work  in  a  city 
whore  there  is  a  vocational  school  he  is  required  to  register  and  to 
attend  while  at  work  as  is  the  child  living  in  such  a  city.  In  Kenosha, 
Oshkosh,  and  Marinette,  where  permits  are  not  issued  by  the  voca- 
tional school  director,  the  issuing  officer  notifies  the  school  of  the 
granting  of  a  permit  to  a  child  who  applies  by  mail. 

Form  of  permits, — Four  different  forms  for  permits  were  in  use  at 
the  time  of  this  study:   (1)  The  old  form  in  general  use  prior  to 

^  This  is  the  practice  in  all  the  branch  offices  of  the  industrial  commission. 
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September,  1917;  (2)  and  (3)  two  forms — one  for  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16  and  the  other  for  children  between  16  and  17 — 
first  devised  for  use  under  the  law  which  went  into  effect  in 
September,  1917;  and  (4)  a  new  form  devised  in  December,  1917. 
The*  old  form  contains  a  statement  authorizing  employment  for 
eight  and  one-half  hours  a  day,  whereas,  under  the  new  law,  a  child 
is  not  allowed  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  two  forms 
first  used  under  the  new  law  proved  unsatisfactory  from  the  very 
fact  that  different  forms  were  employed  for  the  two  age  gi'oups.  As 
soon  as  a  child  became  16  he  had  to  return  to  the  issuing  office,  re- 
register in  the  vocational  school,  and  wait  for  another  permit.  More- 
over, if  he  did  not  make  this  exchange  ho  would  be  working  illegally 
even  though  his  first  permit  were  on  file  with  his  employer,  and  the 
employer  would  be  liable  to  treble  compensation  under  the  compen- 
sation act  in  case  the  child  were  injured.  In  spite  of  this  danger, 
employers  frequently  neglected  to  send  children  for  new  permits 
when  they  became  10.  A  new  form  was  therefore  prepared,  which 
lias  been  used  since  December,  1917,  for  all  children  between  14  and 
17  years  of  age  who  apply  for  either  original  or  subsequent  permits. 
This  new  form,^**  which  is  gradually  replacing  all  others,  gives 
the  name,  address,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  character 
of  proof  of  his  age,  the  color  of  his  eyes  and  hair,  his  height  and 
weight,  which  are  taken  usually  from  the  principal's  record  on  the 
school  certificate,  and  any  distinguishing  facial  marks.  At  the  top  is  a 
notice  in  bold  type,  telling  the  employer  to  read  the  permit.  The 
permit  authorizes  the  child  to  be  employed  by  the  specific  employer 
whose  name  is  inserted  in  the  space  provided  for  that  purpose;  and 
the  gist  of  the  laws  relating  to  hours  of  labor  of  children,  to  the  filing 
of  permits,  to  attendance  at  vocational  school,  and  to  the  penalty 
for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  is  printed  on  the  face,  together 
with  instructions  to  the  issuing  officer.  On  the  back  of  the  permit  is 
a  list  of  employments  forbidden  to  children  under  21,  under  18,  and 
under  16.  In  Milwaukee  the  permit  bears  the  stamped  signature  of 
the  deputy  in  charge  and  of  the  director  of  the  vocational  school,  the 
blank  forms  being  stamped  in  bulk  before  use.  A  similar  procedure 
is  followed  in  Oshkosh,  but  in  other  cities  officers  and  directors  sign 
permits  as  they  are  issued. 

SUBSEQUENT  REGULAR  PERMITS. 

When  a  child  leaves  a  position  his  employer  is  required  by  law 
to  return  the  permit,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  child's  leaving,  to  the  issuing  officer  within  24  hours.^^    As  a  rule 

«•  Form  2,  p.  151. 

T' Statutes,  cb.  83,  sec.  1728a-6.1.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  sec  p.  lo7. 
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employers  throughout  the  State  return  permits,  though  not  always 
so  promptly  as  specified,  but  in  no  place  except  La  Crosse  are  they 
required  in  actual  practice  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  child's  leaying. 

To  secure  a  new  permit  a  child  must  present  a  new  promise  of  em- 
ployment, but  he  is  seldom  required  to  present  any  other  document 
or  to  bring  one  of  liis  parents  to  the  office. 

In  Milwaukee,  a  child  must  usually  apply  in  person  for  a  subse- 
quent permit  so  as  to  arrange  his  class  assignment  in  the  vocational 
school.  Occasionally,  however,  if  an  older  person  applied  for  him, 
the  permit  has  been  granted.  When  a  child  applies  with  a  new 
promise  of  employment,  the  files  are  searched  to  see  if  his  original 
permit  has  been  returned.  If  not,  he  is  told  that  he  must  come  again 
and  bring  the  promise  of  employment.  As  he  has  to  wait  for  his 
former  employer  to  return  his  permit  a  child  frequently  has  to  come 
back  three  or  four  times ;  but  as  soon  as  the  old  permit  is  returned  the 
promise  of  employment  is  checked,  and  the  child  takes  it  to  the  office 
of  the  vocational  school,  just  as  he  does  in  securing  an  original  permit 

The  fact  that  the  child  came  to  the  vocational  school  with  only  a 
promise  of  employment  indicates  to  the  interviewing  officer  that  he 
is  already  registered.  He  is  immediately  asked  on  what  day  he  is 
supposed  to  attend  the  school  and  whether  he  has  been  regular  in 
attendance.  His  record  of  attendance  is  consulted  to  verify  his 
statement.  If  he  has  attended  regularly,  his  promise  of  employ- 
ment is  stamped  with  the  date  of  reassignment;  and  he  takes  it  back 
to  the  office  of  the  industrial  commission  and  is  ready  to  go  to  work. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  missed  any  days  of  required  attendance 
he  is  obliged,  l)efore  he  can  take  his  new  position,  to  make  up  these 
absences.  If,  as  frequently  happens,  he  has  come  to  the  office  during 
the  half  day  that  his  attendance  at  school  is  requii'ed,  he  must  go  to 
his  class  at  once.  His  promise  of  employment  is  retained  in  the  office 
until  he  has  made  up  the  absences,  when  it  is  stamped  and  returned 
to  him. 

A  temporary  note  of  the  date  on  his  new  promise  of  employment 
and  the  name  of  his  new  employer  is  made  on  a  printed  slip  and 
later  transcribed  to  a  permanent  record '®  in  the  vocational  school. 

The  original  permit  is  converted  into  a  subsequent  permit  in  Mil- 
waukee by  crossing  out  the  name  of  the  preceding  employer  and  in- 
serting that  of  the  new  employer  on  the  line  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  then  mailed  to  tlie  new  employer.  Tlio  name  of  the 
employer,  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  subsequent  permit,  and  the  neT? 
occupation  are  recoided  on  the  child's  index  card  in  the  issuing  oCice. 

In  the  other  places  visited  the  return  of  the  original  permit  is  not 
uniformly  required.     In  Green  Bay,  La  Crosse,  Oshkosh,  Madiaou, 

w  Form  5,  p.  153. 
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and  Marinette  the  new  permit  is  not  issued  until  the  former  one  has 
been  received  at  the  issuing  office;  but  in  Sheboygan  and  Kenosha  it 
is  granted  without  regard  to  whether  the  old  one  has  been  returned 
or  not.  In  Kenosha,  if  the  old  permit  does  not  come  in  shortly  after 
a  child  leaves  an  establishment,  the  issuing  officer  assumes  that  the 
employer  has  lost  it,  but  in  Sheboygan  a  fairly  successful  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  the  return  of  obsolete  permits. 

Where  the  return  of  the  old  permit  is  required  before  the  new  one 
is  issued — which  is  the  case  in  all  the  cities  visited  except  Sheboygan 
and  Kenosha — a  child  usually  loses  at  least  one  day  of  work,  and  in 
many  cases  more  than  one,  while  waiting  for  the  old  permit. 

In  Green  Bay,  Madison,  and  La  Crosse,  as  in  Milwaukee,  the 
original  permit  is  used  for  the  subsequent  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Sheboygan,^  Kenosha,  Oshkosh,  and  Marinette  a  new  permit  is 
made  out  for  each  new  employer.  The  issuing  officers  in  Oshkosh 
and  Marinette  state  that  they  prefer  to  do  this  and  to  have  employers 
understand  that  this  is  the  practice  because  upon  a  few  occasions  a 
child  has  crossed  out  the  name  of  the  first  employer,  added  that  of 
another,  and  presented  it  to  the  latter,  who  naturally  assumed  that 
the  change  liad  been  made  at  the  issuing  office.  In  the  cities  where 
a  new  permit  is  issued  it  must  be  signed  by  the  vocational  school 
director,  whose  signature  is  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
original  permit.  The  subsequent  permit  is  given  to  the  child  to  take 
to  his  new  employer  in  all  the  places  visited  except  Milwaukee,  Green 
T5ay,  and  Madison,  where  it  is  mailed  to  the  employer  as  was  the 
original.  In  the  smaller  cities  studied,  except  Slieboygan  and  Green 
Bay,  a  record  of  the  granting  of  the  subsequent  permit  is  made,  as  in 
Milwaukee,  on  the  child's  index  card. 

In  La  Crosse,  if  a  child  whose  permit  was  issued  prior  to  Septem- 
ber, 1917 — at  which  time  the  vocational  school  director  was  desig- 
nated as  issuing  officer — desires  a  new  one,  he  must  bring  new  evi- 
dence of  age  and  go  through  almost  the  same  procedure  as  a  child 
who  applies  for  an  original  permit,  except  that  the  school  certificate 
previously  submitted  is  accepted. 

Since  the  industrial  commission  is  not  notified  of  their  issuance, 
there  is  no  method  of  determining  the  niunber  of  subsequent  regular 
permits  granted  in  the  State.  The  Milwaukee  records,  however, 
show  that  in  the  year  1917  there  were  issued  in  that  office  6,844  such 
permits  to  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  and  876  to  chil- 
dren between  16  and  17.  In  some  cases,  more  than  one  of  these  per- 
mits were  doubtless  issued  to  a  single  child.^' 


tr 


^yiirorcfl  collected  from  records  In  the  issuin.i;  office  by  tbe  deputy  of  the  indiislrial 
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nipe  only  during  the  last  four  months  of  the  year. 
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VACATION  PERMITS. 

Vacation  permits  were  not  being  issued  at  the  time  to  which  the 
main  body  of  this  report  refers — April  1,  1918.  Accordingly  in- 
formation upon  this  subject  was  secured  for  the  summer  of  1917. 
The  law  in  force  at  that  time  diflfered  in  several  important  ways 
from  that  in  force  in  the  spring  of  1918  and  during  the  summer  of 
that  year.  The  information  relating  to  vacation  permits  is  not, 
therefore,  comparable  with  the  rest  of  the  report  and  must  be 
considered  as  representing  former  conditions  in  Wisconsin  and  not 
those  existing  under  the  law  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the  main  body 
of  the  report.  This  infonnation,  however,  is  of  more  than  mere 
historical  value,  for  a  number  of  other  States  still  have  laws  similar 
to  that  under  which  vacation  permits  were  issued  in  Wisconsin  during 
the  summer  of  1917. 

At  that  time  the  permit  law  affected  children  only  up  to  the  age 
of  16.  The  evidence  of  age  for  a  regular  permit  might  be  a  choice  of 
several  documents  without  regard  to  any  rigid  order  of  preference. 
County  and  municipal  judges,  as  well  as  the  industrial  commission, 
had  authority  to  issue  permits;  and  the  only  control  by  the  industrial 
commission  was  that  provided  by  the  report  sent  to  it  (consisting  of 
a  copy  of  tlie  permit  and  a  statement  of  the  evidence  accepted  before, 
it  was  issued)  and  in  its  power  to  prescribe  the  forms  for  both  tlie 
permit  and  the  statement  of  evidence  accepted. 

Vacation  permits  were  issued  for  work  during  the  summer  of  1917 
to  children  between  the  ages  of  12  and  16,  although,  as  stated  above, 
for  the  issuance  of  a  vacation  permit  to  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  the  law  made  no  provision*^  aside  from  giving  the 
issuing  officer  authority  to  fix  the  period  of  employment  for  a  child 
of  this  age  who  was  legally  entitled  to  a  regular  permit.®^  According 
to  law,  therefore,  such  a  child,  in  order  to  work  in  summer,  should 
have  presented  the  school  certificate  required  for  a  regular  permit 
along  with  his  other  papers.  The  requirement,  however,  was  believed 
to  be  absurd,  for  if  it  had  been  enforced  a  child  between  12  and  14 
could  have  secured  a  vacation  permit  with  less  trouble  than  could  one 
between  14  and  16.  The  custom  had  therefore  been  established  of 
issuing  a  permit,  limited  to  the  vacation  period,  to  children  from 
14  to  16  years  of  age  without  regard  to  educational  qualifications. 
In  fact,  therefore,  vacation  permits  were  issued  to  all  children  be- 
tween 12  and  16  on  exactly  the  same  terms. 

With  such  a  permit  a  child  between  12  and  14  might  be  employed 
only  in  the  place  where  he  lived  and  only  in  a  store,  office,  hiercaniile 

M  Statutrg,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a.4.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  136.  This  hbMm 
was  not  amended  In  1917. 

«  StntutcR,  ch.  83,  roc.  1728n.l.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  135.  This  sectioa 
was  amended  in  1017,  bat  the  clause  referred  to  was  not  changed. 
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establishment,  warehouse  (except  tobacco  warehouse),  or  in  the 
telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service.  A  child  between 
14  and  16,  on  the  other  hand,  could  be  employed,  as  with  a  regular 
permit,  in  occupations  and  employments  which,  with  the  exception  of 
specified  prohibited  dangerous  occupations,  included  work  in  all 
industrial  establishments. 

The  method  of  securing  either  an  original  or  a  subsequent  vaca- 
tion permit  was  the  same  for  any  child  regardless  of  age.  He  had  to 
produce  only  evidence  of  age  and  a  promise  of  employment  and  was 
not  required  to  attend  vocational  school. 

The  evidence  of  age  accepted  for  a  vacation  permit  differed  in  the 
several  cities  visited.  In  those  cities  where  a  school  certificate  was 
at  that  time  often  accepted  as  proof  of  age**  for  a  regular  permit, 
the  child  occasionally  had  to  secure  it  as  evidence  of  age  for  a 
vacation  permit.  In  Milwaukee,  Kenosha,  Green  Bay,  and  Sheboy- 
gan the  same  evidence  of  age  was  demanded  as  for  a  regular  permit, 
though  it  was  not  always  as  carefully  examined  to  determine  its 
validity.  In  Oshkosh,  if  a  child  could  not  find  his  school  principal 
to  get  a  school  certificate  his  age  could  be  secured  from  the  records  in 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In  La  Crosse  a  child's 
statement  as  to  his  age  was  usually  accepted  and  inserted  on  the 
school  certificate  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  unless  the  child 
appeared  to  him  small  for  the  age  he  stated.  In  Marinette,  during 
the  summer,  vacation  permits  only  were  issued  and  the  child's  state- 
ment of  his  age  was  accepted  by  the  issuing  officer. 

For  a  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  the  regular  permit 
form  was  used  for  a  vacation  permit.  For  a  child  between  12  and 
14  j'cai's  of  age  a  special  form  was  provided.  On  the  face  of  this 
form  the  essential  points  of  the  law  relating  to  the  child  between  12 
and  14  were  printed,  the  law  relating  to  vocational  school  attendance 
and  the  list  of  prohibited  employments  being  omitted.  Every  vaca- 
tion permit  was  stamped  with  the  date  of  expiration,  as  "  Void  after 
September  2, 1917." 

If  a  child  between  14  and  16  wished  to  continue  working  after  the 
opening  of  the  school  year,  he  could  apply  for  a  regular  permit,  but 
a  child  between  12  and  14  had  to  return  to  school. 

Vacation  permits  were  not  always  returned  by  employers  upon 
their  expiration.  In  Milwaukee  the  issuing  officer  telephoned  the 
employer  who  failed  to  do  so  and  requested  the  return  of  the  permit, 
but  no  persistent  effort  was  made  to  secure  them.  In  the  smaller 
cities  visited  no  effort  to  have  vacation  permits  returned  was  made 
by  any  issuing  officer. 

•  Before  Sept.  1,  1017,  school  certificates  could  "be  accepted  as  proof  of  ii;;c  uccordin;; 
to  law. 

12033**— 21 4 
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During  1917,  2,880  original  vacation  permits  were  issued  in  Mil- 
waukee, only  147  of  which  were  to  children  under  14  years;  434  sub- 
sequent vacation  permits  were  issued.^* 

AFTER-SCHOOL  PERMITS. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  a  child  who  desires  to  work 
after  school  hours  or  on  Saturdays  is  the  regular  permit.  Such  work 
is  not  covered  by  a  vacation  permit,  which  is  issued  in  summer  or 
during  the  Christmas  or  Easter  vacations  when  the  schools  are  closed. 
Only  children  from  14  to  17  years  of  age,  therefore,  are  permitted 
to  work  outside  school  hours  while  attending  school. 

Throughout  the  State,  however,  a  permit  to  work  after  school  is 
granted  to  a  child  whether  or  not  he  has  all  the  qualifications  for  a 
regular  permit.  For  this  si)ecial  permit  a  child  must  present  to  the 
officer  a  promise  of  employment,  evidence  that  he  is  over  14  years  of 
age,  and  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  school  principal." 
The  educational  requirements  of  the  law  do  not  need  to  be  fulfilled. 
The  regular  permit  form  is  used  and  marked  "  After-School  Hours 
Only  "  or  with  some  similar  caption. 

In  Oshkosh  at  the  time  of  this  study  such  a  permit  was  issued  also 
to  a  child  between  12  and  14  years  of  age,  and  the  issuing  officer  re- 
garded it  as  a  vacation  permit."  He  often  required  only  the  school 
certificate  as  evidence  of  age  in  such  cases. 

During  the  year  1917,  382  permits  were  issued  in  Milwaukee  for 
work  outside  of  school  hours,  only  68  of  which  were  issued  prior  to 
September,  1917.**  This  increase  after  September  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate, not  that  a  larger  number  of  children  were  working  after  school, 
but  that  the  permit  requirement  for  children  between  16  and  17  years 
of  age  had  increased  the  number  of  applicants  at  the  office.  Many 
children  of  this  age  had  undoubtedly  been  working  after  school  hours 
during  previous  years  when  they  were  not  required  to  have  permits. 

TEMPORARY  PERMITS. 

Specific  provision  for  temporary  permits  is  lacking  in  the  Wis- 
consin child-labor  law,  but  a  child  may  be  granted  a  regular  permit 
to  expire  at  a  specified  date.  In  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan  a  tem- 
porary permit  was  formerly  issued  to  a  child  who  had  not  complied 
with  all  the  requisites  for  a  regular  permit  but  had  applied  for  one — 

«*  Figures  collected  from  records  in  the  iBsuing  office  by  the  deputy  of  the  Industrial 
commlHslon  In  Milwsukee. 

"Form  6,  p.  153. 

••  Those  permits  were  not  authorized  by  the  Industrial  commission  and  were  suhj^^t 
to  revocation  as  soon  as  they  were  sent  in  and  examined  by  the  agents  of  the  oomnussioB 
at  Madison. 
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usually  to  a  child  who  had  to  wait  for  his  proof  of  age,  though  oo 
casionally  to  one  who  had  to  send  away  for  his  school  certificate. 
This  practice  has  been  discontinued  in  these  cities.  Nevertheless, 
occasionally  since  September,  1917,  a  temporary  permit  has  been 
issued  in  case  the  need  seemed  urgent  or  there  was  reason  to  believe 
a  child  would  return  to  school  after  having  worked  for  a  brief 
period.  In  Sheboygan  a  child  was  once  given  a  permit  who  had 
iulfiUed  all  the  requirements  except  the  presentation  of  a  promise  of 
employment.  His  request  that  he  be  given  the  permit  to  show  em- 
ployers that  he  was  entitled  to  one  was  granted  for  a  stated  period 
of  time.  When  he  secured  a  position  he  returned  with  the  promise 
of  employment. 

In  all  such  cases  the  regular  permit  form  is  used,  but,  like  the 
vacation  permit,  it  is  marked  with  the  date  of  expiration.  If  a 
child  is  granted  a  temporary  permit  while  waiting  for  a  document 
necessary  to  obtain  a  regular  one,  and  if  the  document  is  sent  in 
before  the  temporary  permit  expires,  the  latter  is  extended  and  be- 
comes a  regular  permit.  If  the  document  is  not  sent  in  or  if  the  child 
does  not  appear  at  the  issuing  office  at  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  the  temporary  permit  was  issued,  the  employer  is  instructed 
to  return  it  to  the  issuing  office,  the  vocational  school  which  the  child 
has  been  obliged  to  attend  is  notified,  and  the  child  is  instructed  to 
return  to  regular  school. 

STATEMENTS  OF  AGE. 

A  child  who  is  over  17  years  of  age  and  is  therefore  not  required 
to  have  a  permit  often  has  to  prove  his  age  to  an  employer  who  sus- 
pects that  he  may  be  younger  than  he  states.  No  provision  is  made 
in  the  law  for  the  issuance  of  a  permit  to  such  a  child,  but  in  every 
city  visited  except  La  Crosse  the  officer  frequently  makes  out  a  state- 
ment of  age  for  a  child  who  has  once  had  a  regular  permit.  In  most 
cities,  however,  such  a  statement  is  not  made  out  for  a  child  who  has 
not  had  a  permit  because  it  is  believed  that  he  can  as  easily  submit 
evidence  of  his  age  to  an  employer  as  to  an  issuing  officer.  In 
Marinette  any  child  may  obtain  from  the  judge  a  statement  of  his 
age  based  on  a  school  certificate,  parent's  sworn  statement,  or  any 
other  proof  the  judge  may  demand. 

DUPLICATES  OF  LOST  PERMITS. 

A  permit  is  sometimes  lost  or  destroyed  by  an  employer  or  by  a 
child,  but  no  specific  provision  exists  in  the  law  for  making  good 
such  loss  or  destruction.  At  the  offices  which  give  the  permit  to  the 
child  it  is  stated,  however,  that  few  instances  of  loss  have  occurred. 
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When  one  docs  occur  a  child  is  granted  another  permit  without  be- 
ing required  to  prove  that  he  has  lost  his  original  one,  and  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  a  fee.    This  second  permit  is  marked  "  Duplicate." 

PROMISE  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  promise  of  employment  required  by  law  before  a  child  can  se- 
cure a  permit  consists  in  the  employer's  written  statement  of  inten- 
tion to  employ  the  child,  signed  by  the  employer  or  by  some  one  au- 
tliorized  by  him.  This  promise  of  employment  should  be  written, 
according  to  law,  on  the  regular  letterhead  or  other  business  paper 
of  the  prospective  employer,*^^  but,  as  small  employers  usually  have 
no  letterhead  or  business  paper,  a  note  written  on  any  kind  of  paper 
is  often  accepted  if  it  appears  to  be  authentic. 

Milwaukee, — Some  firms  in  Milwaukee  which  employ  many  chil- 
dren use  a  form  letter  in  requesting  permits.  A  common  form  is 
the  following: 

Wc  desire  to  employ as  an  errand  boy.    Please  let  him  hove 

his  permit 

(Signed) . 

On  the  other  hand  many  promises  of  employment  far  less  regular 
in  form  are  tacccpted.  Some  employers  send  only  a  business  card, 
with  or  without  an  accompanying  note.  Others  scrawl  their  notes 
on  pieces  of  soiled  paper.  And  occasionally,  if  a  child  appears  with- 
out any  written  promise,  but  stating  that  he  has  a  job  in  a  certain 
establishment,  and  if  the  establishment  is  a  considerable  distance 
away,  the  issuing  officer  telephones  the  employer,  to  be  sure  that  he 
intends  to  employ  the  child,  and  accepts  his  statement,  asking  him  to 
send  the  written  promise  to  the  office  later. 

To  prevent  violation  of  the  legal  provisions  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  minors  of  specified  ages  in  certain  occupations  and  in- 
dustries, the  issuing  officer  usually  requires  the  employer  to  state 
the  specific  kind  of  work  which  the  child  is  to  do.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, if  a  child  submits  a  promise  stating  that  he  is  to  be  employed 
by  a  certain  man  but  not  giving  the  character  of  the  industry,  the 
child  is  questioned  concerning  the  industry  and  the  work  he  is  to  do, 
and  his  statement  is  accepted  and  noted  on  the  promise  of  einploy- 
nient. 

Other  cities. — In  the  other  cities  the  issuing  officer  is  familiar  with 
the  establishments  where  children  work  and  is,  therefore,  not  so  care- 
ful about  securing  a  written  statement  of  the  character  of  the  indus- 
try or  of  the  occupation.  A  child  is  uniformly  required,  however, 
to  submit  some  kind  of  assurance  that  he  is  actually  to  be  employed. 

■•Statutes,  cb.  S3,  sec.  1728a-3.2.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  180-137. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  AGE. 

A  child  applying  for  a  regular  permit  must  present  as  proof  that 
he  is  at  least  14  years  of  age  ^'  such  evidence  as  is  required  by  the 
industrial  commission."  The  commission  is  directed  by  law  to 
formulate  regulations  on  the  subject,  which  are  binding  on  all  per- 
sons authorized  to  issue  permits.^*  In  these  regulations  a  distinction 
is  made  between  the  evidence  required  for  a  child  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age  and  that  for  one  between  16  and  17. 

CHILDREN  BBTWEBN   14  AND  16  YEARS  OP  AGE. 

In  August,  1917,  as  soon  as  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  United  States  child-labor  act  ®*  were  published,  the 
industrial  commission  adopted  bodily,  so  far  as  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age  were  concerned,  that  part  relating  to  evidence  of 
age.  In  order  of  preference  the  kinds  of  evidence  to  be  accepted  by 
issuing  officers  are  as  follows : 

(a)  A  birth  certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof. 

(6)  A  record  of  baptism  or  a  certificate  or  attested  transcript 
thereof. 

(c)  Other  specified  documentary  evidence. 

(d)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  public-health  or  public-school  phy- 
sician.®* 

The  order  of  preference  is  more  strictly  adhered  to  in  the  Madison, 
Green  Bay,  and  Sheboygan  offices,  and  in  the  Milwaukee  office  for  a 
child  born  in  Milwaukee  County,  than  it  is  in  the  other  offices  visited. 
Although  a  child  born  elsewhere  who  applies  at  the  Milwaukee  office 
is  seldom  required  to  secure  a  birth  certificate,  he  must  submit  other 
documentary  evidence  in  the  preferred  order.  In  Kenosha,  Oshkosh, 
and  La  Crosse  the  baptismal  certificate  is  accepted  for  any  child  who 
can  procure  one,  and  only  rarely  is  a  birth  certificate  required  when 
a  baptismal  certificate  has  been  presented,  but  the  order  specified  in 
the  regulations  is  carefully  followed  for  the  remaining  kinds  of  evi- 
dence.   In  Marinette  no  order  of  preference  is  followed. 

When  evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate  is  accepted  the  issuing 
officer  is  required  by  the  regulations  to  receive  and  file  proof  that 
none  of  the  preferred  kinds  of  evidence  can  be  obtained.  The  pro- 
cedure followed  in  these  cases  differs  in  different  offices.  Only  in 
Madison  and  Sheboygan  is  the  ruling  strictly  observed.    In  these 

■•  statutes,  ch.  83,  «ec.  1728a-3.2.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  136-137. 

"^ "  An  act  to  prevent  interstate  commerce  in  the  products -of  child  labor  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  September  1,  1916.  39  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  675.  This  net 
went  into  effect  September  1,  1917,  and  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  .Tune  3,  1918. 

*  For  the  regulations  goyerning  proof  of  age,  see  p.  157. 
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cities,  before  any  evidence  other  than  a  birth  certificate  is  considered, 
the  parent  must  sign  a  statement  that  none  of  the  preferred  evidence 
is  available.  This  action  is  taken  even  if  the  child  brings  a  note^  as 
he  frequently  does,  from  a  registrar  or  a  church  official  stating  that 
the  desired  evidence  is  not  obtainable.  In  Milwaukee,  for  a  child 
born  in  Milwaukee  County,  no  subsequent  evidence  is  accepted  until 
written  proof  is  submitted  that  a  birth  certificate  can  not  be  secured. 
The  proof  usually  consists  of  a  note  fi*om  the  registrar  stating  that 
the  child^s  birth  is  not  recorded.  If  the  applicant  was  born  outside 
Milwaukee  County,  his  statement  that  he  can  not  secure  a  birth 
certificate  is  accepted.  If,  however,  a  child  who  can  not  get  a  birth 
certificate  says  that  he  has  been  baptized,  the  issuing  officer  does  not 
accept  other  documentary  evidence  until  assured  by  a  letter  from  the 
church  that  the  baptismal  certificate  can  not  be  obtained.  The 
child's  or  parent's  statement  is  accepted  regarding  the  availability  of 
other  evidence.  In  Green  Bay  a  child  born  in  the  city  or  surround- 
ing county  must  bring  a  note  from  the  registrar  that  his  birth  is  not 
recorded  before  other  evidence  is  examined,  but  in  no  other  case  is 
proof  required  that  the  preferred  evidence  can  not  be  obtained.  In 
the  remaining  cities  visited  no  such  proof  is  demanded,  but  in  most 
of  them  the  issuing  officer  questions  a  child  closely  before  accepting 
other  than  the  preferred  evidence. 

Birth  certificate — Native-bom  children. — Birth  registration  has 
been  compulsory  in  Wisconsin  since  1854,  but  until  1905  it  was  en- 
forced through  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  At  that  time  it 
was  put  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  health.  In  1904,  the 
year  in  which  were  bom  many  of  the  children  who  appHed  for  permits 
in  1918,  only  60  or  65  per  cent  of  the  births,  it  is  estimated,  were 
recorded,  but  in  1918  birth  registration  was  said  to  be  90  per  cent 
complete.  Most  of  the  children  who  apply  for  permits  in  Wis- 
consin are  native  born,  the  great  majority  having  been  bom  in  the 
county  in  which  they  make  their  application. 

The  regulations  of  the  industrial  commission  require  a  birth 
certificate  or  an  attested  transcript  of  such  a  certificate,  and  the  com- 
mission has  instructed  issuing  officers  to  have  children  secure  certi- 
fied copies  of  their  birth  certificates  whenever  possible.  Only  in 
Madison  and  Green  Bay,  however,  is  a  certified  copy  of  the  entire 
certificate  always  demanded.  In  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan  a  mem- 
orandum showing  the  date  of  the  child's  birth,  or  that  his  birth  is 
not  recorded,  is  given  by  the  registrar.  Slips  for  this  purpose  are 
provided  by  the  issuing  office.  In  Kenosha,  Oshkosh,  and  La  Crosse 
little  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  birth  certificates  or  transcripts 
in  preference  to  baptismal  certificates.  In  Marinette  a  child  who 
brings  other  evidence  of  age  is  never  sent  to  secure  a  record  of  his 
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biiih  from  the  local  registrar,  although  the  registrar's  office  is  in  the 
san^  building  as  that  of  the  issuing  officer* 

The  State  board  of  health  has  on  file  in  its  office  at  Madison  dupli- 
cate copies  of  all  birth  certificates  in  the  State  and  charges  no  fee 
for  a  certified  copy.  Any  child  born  in  the  State  may,  therefore, 
write  to  that  office  and  secure  a  certified  copy  of  his  birth  certificate. 
Local  registrars  usually  charge  a  fee  of  50  cents  for  a  certified 
copy,  but  some  of  them  give  a  child  a  signed  memorandum  of  the 
date  of  his  birth  without  charge.  In  Madison  the  child  obtains  his 
certified  copy  directly  from  the  State  board  of  health  and  therefore 
does  not  have  to  pay  a  fee,  and  in  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan  no  fee 
is  charged  for  the  signed  memorandum  furnished.  Most  of  the 
registrars,  however,  claim  that  it  is  nearly  as  much  effort  to  furnish 
a  memorandum  as  a  certified  copy,  and,  as  their  offices  are  in  many 
cases  sustained  on  a  fee  basis,  they  prefer  to  furnish  the  certified 
copy  for  which  a  fee  can  be  charged.  In  Green  Bay,  although  the 
registrar  is  unwilling  to  search  the  records  without  giving  a  certified 
copy,  he  charges  only  25  cents. 

In  Kenosha,  Oshkosh,  and  La  Crosse  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
influence  the  registrar  to  lower  or  dispense  with  the  fee.  The  is- 
suing officer  in  Kenosha  states  that  a  fee  of  50  cents  is  always  charged 
unless  she  writes  a  note  to  the  registrar  stating  that  the  record  is 
wanted  for  a  child  applying  for  a  child-labor  permit;  instead  of 
doing  this  slie  usually  asks  for  a  baptismal  certificate  and,  if  this  is 
not  obtainable,  accepts  other  evidence.  The  issuing  officer  in  Osh- 
kosh insists  that  a  baptismal  certificate  is  a  birth  certificate  because, 
he  says,  the  registrar  secures  his  information  from  church  records 
whenever  they  exist;  for  this  reason  he  accepts  a  baptismal  certificate 
as  primary  evidence  of  age  and,  because  of  the  fee,  does  not  even 
send  a  child  who  can  not  produce  a  baptismal  certificate  to  the  regis- 
trar but  requires  him  to  bring  other  evidence ;  moreover,  whenever  a 
child  brings  a  baptismal  certificate,  the  issuing  officer's  report  to  the 
industrial  commission  states  that  a  birth  certificate  was  accepted  as 
evidence  of  age.^°  In  La  Crosse  also  a  baptismal  certificate  is  con- 
sidered as  acceptable  as  a  birth  certificate  and,  to  avoid  the  fee  for 
the  latter,  a  child  who  presents  the  former  is  not  sent  to  the  registrar. 

Because  issuing  officers  throughout  the  State  were  not  uniformly 
demanding  copies  of  birth  certificates  but,  contrary  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  commission,  were  accepting  other  evidence,  such  as  school 
certificates,  parents'  affidavits,  school  census  records,  and  '^  child's  evi- 
dence" (child's  statements)  when  birth  records  were  available  for 
many  of  the  children,  the  industrial  commission  in  January,  1918, 

^W^—  ■     ■     ■■         1— ^^-i^^■^■^^^^^^^^■^— ^^  ■■■■—■  ^i^— ^  ■■■   ■      ■       I  ■■   I  ■  ■■  ■  1 1       ■       ^  M  ■  —  I  ^  ^  .  mi  ■     ■  ■  i  ■       ■■     ■     . ■  -■- 

"Thla  mistake  was  corrected  goon  after  Apr.  1,  1918.  For  reference  to  a  court  case 
te  OebkoBh  In  wblcb  a  trnptianial  certificate  was  declared  to  l»e  tmer  proof  of  ag«  than  a 
Wrth  certificate,  see  p.  10. 
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gent  out  further  instructions  to  Lssumg  offieers  requesting  special  care 
a.s  to  evidence  of  age  and  informing  them  that  the  State  board  of 
tifaith  would  furnish  transcripts  of  birth  certificates  free  of  char^^ 

A  birth  certificate  is  seldom  required  of  a  native  child  bom  out* 
»]dc  of  the  city  (or,  in-  Milwaukee,  outside  the  county)  where  the 
application  for  a  permit  is  made.  When  it  is  required  in  Milwaukee 
the  address  of  the  office  to  wliich  the  child  should  write  is  sometimes 
fumislicd;  but  if  the  child  comes  in  later  with  other  evidence  and 
states  that  he  can  not  secure  a  birth  certificate,  he  is  not  always  af^ked 
to  produce  his  reply.  In  Madison,  Sheboygan,  and  Green  Bay,  where 
the  child  is  frequently  required  to  w^rite  for  a  certificate,  the  officer 
l/iv(!8  fairly  complete  instructions.  Sometimes  in  Green  Bay  the 
officMrr  whites  for  the  child  or  revises  his  letter. 

/Ilrlh  certificate — Foreign-ham  children. — ^A  foreign-bom  child  is 
v('ry  rarely  required  to  send  abroad  for  a  birth  certificate.  In  Mil- 
waukee he  was  not  required  to  do  so  at  the  time  of  this  study,  but 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  it  is  stated,  a  child  bom  in  a  European 
country  was  occasionally  instructed  to  send  for  a  record  of  his  birth. 
No  proof  was  required,  however,  that  the  parent  or  child  had  sent  for 
it,  and  if  the  child  presented  a  baptismal  certificate  from  a  priest, 
t'V(»n  though  from  a  country  where  birth  certificates  were  available, 
•t  was  accepted.  In  Madison,  Green  Bay,  and  Sheboygan  a  birth 
ccrtificato  is  occasionally  submitted,  though  baptismal  certificates  or 
passports  are  commonly  accepted.  In  Kenosha  the  school  record  is 
tlio  usual  evidence  accepted  for  a  foreign-born  child,  but  if  the  pai-ent 
(jU(»stions  the  age  on  this  record  at  the  superintendent's  office,  he  may 
be  rtMjuired  to  send  abroad  for  other  evidence.  In  Oshkosh  a  child 
born  in  a  foreign  country  is  required  to  bring  a  passport,  if  obtain- 
able, but  has  never  been  required  to  send  for  a  birth  certificate. 

At  no  issuing  office  visited  is  the  official  in  charge  familiar  with 
Kuropean  systems  of  birth  registration  or  able  to  instruct  intelli- 
goutly  a  foreign-born  child  as  to  the  proper  person  to  write  to,  the 
foe  to  send,  or  the  necessary  steps  to  take.  The  parent,  it  is  said, 
usually  knows  the  proper  procedure. 

Few  foreign-born  children,  however,  apply  for  permits  in  Wis- 
consin. 

IfapthffUfl  crrtificate. — A  baptismal  certificate,  bearing  the  seal  of 
the  church  or  written  on  the  church  letterhead,  is  the  usually  ac- 
cepted evidence  of  age  in  Kenosha  and  Oshkosh,  and  if  a  child  in 
one  of  these  cities  submits  such  a  certificate  as  evidence  upon  his  first 
visit  to  the  issuing  office  it  is  accepted  without  any  attempt  to  secure 
a  birth  certificate.  It  is  also  so  accepted  in  Milwaukee  when  pre- 
sented by  a  child  born  outside  Milwaukee  County  if  he  says  he  can 
not  get  a  birth  certificate.  In  MtU'inette  it  is  accepted  whenevei*  sub- 
mitted by  a  child  but  is  not  requiixid. 
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Usually  no  diflSculty  is  experienced  in  securing  a  baptismal  cer- 
tificate, and  most  priests  and  pastors  charge  no  fee  for  furnishing 
such  evidence  of  age.  But  occasionally  a  fee  of  50  cents  or  $1  is 
charged. 

Other  docwmentary  evidence, — Concerning  other  documentary  evi- 
dence the  regulations  specify  that  an  issuing  officer  may  accept  a  bona 
fide  contemporary  record  of  the  date  and  place  of  a  child's  birth  as 
kept  in  the  family  Bible,  or,  if  satisfactory,  other  documentary  evi- 
dence showing  his  age,  such  as  a  passport,  a  certificate  of  arrival 
issued  by  United  States  immigration  officers,  or  a  life-insurance 
policy.  Any  documentary  evidence  to  be  accepted  must  have  been  in 
existence  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  date  when  it  is  submitted. 

Although  issuing  ofiicers  have  the  right  to  accept  such  other 
evidence  as  they  may  consider  satisfactory,  they  have  limited  them- 
selves to  the  specified  documents.  The  usual  document  offered  is  a 
life-insurance  policy  or  Bible  record.  Considerable  doubt  was  ex- 
pressed by  some  officers  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ages  given  on  life- 
insurance  policies,  largely  because  parents  often  assert  that  they 
are  incorrect  and  that  children  are  older  than  the  policies  state. 
In  Green  Bay,  in  fact,  it  has  become  so  common  for  a  parent  to 
object  to  the  age  on  a  policy  that  whenever  such  objection  is  made 
the  policy  is  rejected  as  evidence  and,  if  no  other  document  can 
be  obtained,  the  child  is  sent  for  a  physician's  certificate  of  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  issuing  ofBcei'S  believe  that  a  life-insurance 
policy  is  particularly  satisfactory  evidence  of  age  for  the  very  reason 
that,  in  applying  for  such  a  j)olicy,  the  parent  is  far  more  likely  to  give 
the  child's  age  as  lower  than  it  actually  is  than  he  is  to  give  it  as 
higher,  because  the  younger  the  child  the  lower  the  premiums. 

Although  the  regulations  permit  issuing  officers  to  accept,  in  gen- 
ei-al,  any  satisfactory  documentary  evidence,  they  specify  that  cer- 
tain documents  can  be  accepted  only  in  connection  with  a  physician's 
certificate  of  age.  These  are  school  records  of  all  kinds,  and  parents' 
affidavits,  certificates,  and  other  written  statements  of  age.  Never- 
theless, in  Oshkosh  and  Marinette  the  school  certificate  or  school-census 
record  is  sometimes  used  alone.  In  Marinette,  indeed,  the.  child's 
or  parent's  statement  unsupported  by  any  corroborative  evidence  has 
been  accepted.  The  judge  said  that  in  such  a  case  he  carefully  ques- 
tioned the  child  or  the  parent,  if  present,  regarding  the  ages  of  other 
children  in  the  family,  and  when  he  thought  he  had  the  facts  he 
issued  a  permit  on  the  strength  of  the  statements  made. 

Physician^s  certificate  of  age. — The  physician's  certificate  of  age  is 
the  final  resort  as  evidence.  This  certificate  must  be  signed  by  a 
public-health  or  a  public-school  physician  and  must  specify  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  physical  age  of  the  child.    It  must  give  also  the 
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child's  heiglit  and  weight  and  any  other  facts  about  his  physical  de- 
velopment, as  shown  by  a  physical  examination,  upon  which  the 
physician  has  based  his  opinion.  Both  the  parent's  certificate  of  age 
and  a  record  of  the  child's  age  as  given  on  the  register  of  the  school 
which  he  first  attended,  or  in  the  school  census,  if  obtainable,  must 
accompany  the  physician's  certificate. 

Kesort  to  this  kind  of  evidence  has  been  most  f  roquent  in  Madison 
and  Milwaukee.  In  Marinette  and  Oshkosh,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
issuing  officers  never  send  a  child  for  a  physician's  certificate  of  age, 
partly,  it  is  said,  because  they  think  a  fee  may  be  charged,  and  partly 
because  they  do  not  believe  the  evidence  is  satisfactory.  They  have, 
however,  made  no  attempt  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  tlie  public- 
health  officers  in  granting  these  certificates.  No  fee  has  been  charged 
by  any  public-health  or  public-school  physician  for  a  certificate  of 
age.  In  every  city  visited  the  physician's  certificate  is  always  ac- 
companied by  either  a  school  certificate  or  a  school-census  record  as 
corroboratory  evidence. 

The  industrial  conunission  has  adopted  the  standards  for  de- 
termining physical  age  which  were  used  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
in  enforcing  the  U.  S.  Child  Labor  Law  of  1916,  and  these  standards 
are  printed  on  the  form  ®^  used. 

In  Milwaukee  the  child  is  usually  given  an  examination  similar  to 
that  given  school  children.  When  the  physician  makes  the  examina- 
tion in  a  private  room,  as  he  occasionally  does,  the  child  is  stripped 
to  the  waist  and  given  a  thorough  examination,  particularly  if  he 
has  not  had  one  at  school  during  the  previous  year.  In  all  cases  the 
eyes  are  tested,  using  Snellen's  chart;  the  oral  cavity  is  examined; 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  child  is  noted,  especially  for  points 
relating  to  undernourishment  and  malnutrition.  If  the  child  ap- 
pears well  developed  for  the  age  claimed  and  if  he  has  no  physical 
defects  incapacitating  him  for  work,  the  physician  signs  a  statement 
certifying  to  his  approximate  age. 

In  the  other  cities  the  physician  usually  accepts  the  age  as  given 
on  the  school  certificate  and,  unless  the  child  appears  undernourished, 
writes  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  he  believes  the  child  is  over  14 
years  of  age.  In  Madison,  however,  the  physician  examines  the  oral 
cavity  and  the  eyes,  and  if  he  finds  any  serious  defect  does  not 
certify  the  child. 

CHILDREN  BETWEEN   i6  AND  17  YEARS  OP  AGE. 

Tlie  regulations  of  the  industrial  commission  in  force  at  the  time 
of  this  study  did  not  require  a  child  between  16  and  17  years  of 
age  to  furnish  evidence  of  age  in  any  specified  order,  but  permitted 

«  Form  7,  p.  154. 
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him  to  present  any  one  of  the  kinds  of  evidence  required  for  a  child 
between  14  and  10  years  of  age  without  regard  to  order.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  transitional  measure  designed  to  facilitate  the  granting 
of  permits  to  children  who  were  already  at  work.  In  April,  1918, 
a  new  rule  was  made  requiring  the  same  order  of  preference  for  the 
older  as  for  the  younger  child.  Even  before  that  date,  moreover,  a 
certain  degree  of  preference  in  documents  was  observed  in  some  offices. 

The  older  child  is  seldom  asked  to  present  a  birth  certificate  unless 
it  seems  easy  to  obtain  but  usually  is  permitted  to  prove  his  age  by  a 
baptismal  certificate.  In  Milwaukee,  Sheboygan,  or  Madison,  how- 
ever, before  a  baptismal  certificate  is  accepted  for  an  applicant  born 
in  the  city,  he  is  required  to  go  to  the  local  registrar's  office  to  see 
'whether  his  birth  is  there  recorded. 

Other  documentary  evidence  is  frequently  accepted,  but  in  most 
places  not  until  the  issuing  officer  is  assured  from  talking  with  tlie 
child  that  a  baptismal  certificate  can  not  be  secured.  A  school 
certificate  alone  is  accepted,  except  in  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan, 
where  it  must  be  supported  by  a  physician's  certificate  of  age.  But 
as  a  child  of  16  does  not  have  to  have  a  school  certificate  to  prove 
educational  qualifications  it  is  not  always  easily  available  and  is  not, 
therefore,  commonly  used. 

The  physician's  certificate  of  age  is  rarely  used  for  a  child  be- 
tween 16  and  17  years  of  age,  and  then  only  if  he  evidently  can  bring 
no  other  acceptable  evidence. 

DISPOSITION  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

No  uniformity  prevails  among  the  different  issuing  officers  in  the 
State  about  the  disposition  of  the  documents  submitted  as  evidence 
of  age.  In  Milwaukee  any  kind  of  original  evidence  of  age  is  given 
back  to  the  child,  but  when  a  record  of  birth  from  the  registrar's 
office  is  submitted  a  copy  is  filed  with  the  other  evidence.  A  copy  of 
this  record  is  also  kept  for  a  child  who  has  once  had  a  vacation  permit 
so  that  when  he  applies  for  a  regular  permit  no  new  record  will  have 
to  be  secured.  The  physician's  certificate  of  age  is  also  filed.  When 
a  baptismal  certificate  or  other  document  is  accepted  a  notation  stat- 
ing the  kind  of  document  is  made  on  the  school  certificate.  In  the 
other  offices  visited  all  original  evidence  that  is  convenient  for  filing  is 
kept  on  file,  as  is  always  the  physician's  certificate  of  age.  In  Green 
Bay,  Marinette,  and  La  Crosse  a  special  form  is  used  for  transcribe 
ing  the  evidence  from  a  baptismal  certificate,  but  in  the  other  cities, 
if  the  original  is  not  kept  on  file,  notation  of  the  kind  of  document 
is  made  on  the  school  certificate  as  in  Milwaukee. 

Beturned  evidence  of  age,  except  in  Marinette,  is  not  marked  or 
stamped  in  any  way  to  prevent  subsequent  use  by  another  child.    In 
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that  city  the  judge  marks  the  evidence  with  the  date  of  issuance  of 
the  permit  and  with  his  initials. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  issuing  officer  may  refuse  "to  grant  permits  in  the  case  of 
childi-en  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  perform  the  labor  at 
wliich  they  may  be  employed."  *^  The  law  thus  leaves  the  detennina- 
tion  of  whether  a  child  is  physically  fit  to  go  to  work  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  issuing  officer.  The  industrial  commission  has  issucl 
no  regulations  or  instructions  to  issuing  officers  relating  to  the  matter, 
nor  has  it  established  any  standard  of  physical  fitness  to  work. 
Each  issuing  officer,  therefore,  acts  independently. 

Tliough  the  issuing  officer  alone  has  power  to  refuse  a  permit  be- 
cause of  a  child's  physical  condition,  the  requirement  by  the  indus- 
trial commission  that  the  school  principal  recommend  on  the  school 
certificate  whether  or  not  a  child  be  granted  a  permit  allows  the  latter 
also  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  this  matter,  for  the  principal 
may  refuse  to  recommend  a  child  who  is  not  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion, and  in  order  to  be  informed  on  this  point  may  require  all  ap- 
plicants for  school  certificates  to  have  a  physical  examination.  Thus 
tlic  power  to  keep  from  going  to  work  a  child  between  14  and  16 
3'eai's  of  age  who  is  physically  unfit  is  given  the  school  principals 
so  far  as  issuing  officers  comply  with  their  recommendations.  This 
does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  child  between  16  and  17  years  of  age, 
because  he  is  not  required  to  bring  a  school  certificate  when  he  ap- 
plies for  a  permit. 

Milwaukee. — Definite  action  regarding  physical  requirements  for 
a  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  leaving  school  to  go  to  work 
was  first  taken  by  the  Milwaukee  public-school  authorities.  The 
dei)artment  of  school  hygiene  has  a  large  force  of  school  physicians 
and  nurses  who  visit  every  public  school  in  the  city  on  alternate  days 
of  the  week.  At  each  visit  of  the  physician  thorough  physical  ex- 
aminations are  made  of  some  children  and  cursory  inspections  of 
many  others  who  may  be  slightly  ill. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  this  department  attempted  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  school  principals  in  refusing  to  recommend  that  a  per- 
mit be  granted  unless  the  child  had  been  examined  previously  by  the 
school  physician.  Printed  instructions  were  issued  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  to  all  the  public-school  principals  asking  them  to 
require  such  an  examination  before  they  recommended  the  granting 
of  a  permit.  Up  to  the  time  of  this  study,  however,  comparatively 
few  children  had  been  required  by  their  principals  to  be  examined 
by  physicians  before  being  granted  school  certificates. 

•7  Statutes,  ch.  83»  sec.  1728c.l.     For  the  text  of  this  secUon,  see  p.  139. 
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Early  in  September,  1917,  also,  the  Milwaukee  health  department 
started  medical  inspection  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the  city.  Its 
inspectors  and  nurses  visit  every  one  of  these  schools  twice  a  week 
and  make  physical  examinations  and  inspections  similar  to  those 
made  by  public  school  physicians.  The  health  department,  it  is 
true,  has  the  authority,  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  to  exclude  children  from  any  school  and  to  quaran- 
tine, but  these  regular  examinations  and  inspections  of  school  children 
are  being  carried  on  not  by  virtue  of  this  authority  but  with  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  the  parochial  schools. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  started  medical  inspection  of  parochial- 
school  children,  the  health  department,  in  order  to  cooperate  with  the 
department  of  school  hygiene,  requested  the  parochial-school  prin- 
cipals to  refuse  to  recommend  the  issuing  of  a  permit  until  its  school 
physician  had  examined  the  applicant  for  a  school  certificate.  But 
this  effort  has  not  been  very  successful,  partly  because  the  department 
has  no  power  to  enforce  its  request. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  power,  the  health  department  has  secured 
the  cooperation  of  the  industrial  commission  in  a  further  effort  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  these  children.  On  his  regular  visits  to  the 
various  parochial  schools  the  health  inspector  frequently  checks  over 
the  names  of  children  who  have  been  granted  school  certificates.  If 
he  finds  among  them  a  child  who  had  some  physical  defect  at  the 
time  of  the  last  examination  and  can  find  no  record  of  the  correction 
of  the  defect,  the  name  is  reported  to  the  physician  of  the  health 
department  who  is  in  charge  of  parochial-school  inspection.  The 
health  department  then  sends  the  name  to  the  industrial  commission 
in  Milwaukee,  stating  that  the  child  is  believed  to  have  gone  to  work 
with  a  physical  defect  and  requesting  that  he  be  called  in  for  a  physi- 
cal examination.  The  industrial  commission  sends  a  notice  to  the 
child  and  to  his  employer  that  the  permit  has  been  recalled  tem- 
porarily. The  child  must  first  call  at  the  issuing  ofiice;  he  is  then 
sent  to  the  main  office  of  the  health  department  to  be  examined.  If 
he  is  found  to  be  physically  fit,  he  returns  to  the  issuing  office  with  a 
note  to  that  effect  and  his  permit  is  reissued.  If  not,  a  notice  is  sent 
to  the  industrial  commission  and  the  commission  notifies  the  attend- 
ance department.  Sometimes  a  child  has  already  had  the  defect  cor- 
rected and  the  recalling  of  his  permit  has  proved  unnecessary. 

A  child  who  is  required  by  his  principal  to  have  a  physical  ex- 
amination before  securing  a  school  certificate  is  examined  either  at 
the  school  by  the  school  physician  or  at  the  main  office  of  the  depart- 
ment of  school  hygiene  or  of  the  health  department.  When  the  ex- 
amination is  given  at  the  central  office,  as  frequently  happens,  it  is 
usually,  because  of  better  facilities,  more  complete  than  when  given 
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at  the  school.    In  the  former  case  the  child  is  sometimes  partially 

stripped. 

The  examinations  differ  in  character  and  thoroughness  also  ac- 
cording to  the  physical  record  and  condition  of  the  applicant.  A 
child  who  has  been  examined  during  the  year  preceding  his  applica- 
tion for  a  school  certificate  and  has  a  good  physical  record  is  certi- 
fied as  physically  fit  to  enter  industry  without  any  examination. 
Other  children  are  given  practically  the  regular  school  examination. 
Tlicse  examinations  aim  to  discover  only  serious  defects  of  the  lungs. 
eyes,  throat,  and  teeth,  and  any  deformities.  The  child  is  usually 
weighed  and  measured.  The  lungs  are  examined  carefully,  some- 
times with  a  stethoscope.  The  eyes  are  sometimes  tested,  usually 
with  Snellen's  chart.  The  oral  cavity  is  examined  to  ascertain  the 
condition  both  of  the  teeth  and  of  the  throat. 

The  physician's  report  to  the  school  principal  consists  merely  of  a 
line  written  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  certificate  stating  that  the 
child  is  in  physical  condition  to  work,  or  that  because  of  certain  de- 
fects he  should  be  allowed  to  work  only  at  certain  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, or  that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  work  at  all.  A 
record  of  the  examination  is  kept,  however,  on  the  same  form  as  the 
records  of  regular  school  examinations.  The  forms  and  regulations 
used  in  examination  and  inspection  of  children  by  the  health  depart- 
ment are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  department  of  school  hygi^ie. 

As  has  been  stated,  permits  are  almost  never  issued  without  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  principal."  Up  to  the  time  of  this 
study,  however,  no  children  had  been  permanently  refused  permits  in 
Milwaukee  because  of  their  physical  condition,  although  some  ap- 
plicants had  been  kept  temporarily  from  going  to  work  until  their 
teeth  had  been  put  in  good  condition,  more  weight  gained,  or  some 
other  defect  remedied.  In  one  or  two  instances  a  child  has  had  to 
have  his  tonsils  removed  or  treated  before  he  could  secure  a  recom- 
mendation for  a  permit.  All  tlie  physicians  interviewed  said  that 
they  would  permanently  withhold  consent  to  go  to  work  from  a  child 
who  had  indications  of  tuberculosis  or  serious  heart  trouble. 

Not  infrequently  the  physician  certifies  that  a  child  is  to  be  allowed 
to  work  only  at  light  or  outdoor  work.  This  recommendation  is 
usually  followed  carefully  by  the  deputy  of  the  industrial  commission 
in  granting  the  first  i)ermit.  But  when  the  child  returns  for  a  new 
permit  the  file  of  school  certificates  which  contain  the  records  of  de- 
fects or  physical  weaknesses  is  not  consulted,  but  only  the  index  card, 
and  the  physician's  recommendation,  therefore,  has  no  influence  over 
any  position  except  the  fii-st. 

•■  Soe  p.  4U 
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The  only  action  taken  directly  by  the  issuing  office  in  Milwaukee 
with  regard  to  physical  fitness  has  been  the  requirement  in  a  few 
cases,  in  which  the  chUd  appeared  to  the  issuing  officer  too  small  or 
weak  for  a  specific  task,  that  he  secure  another  position^ 

Otlher  cities. — ^In  the  other  cities  visited  practically  no  attention 
is  paid  to  the  section  of  the  law  concerning  the  physical  fitness  of  the 
child.  But  in  Oslikosh,  where  the  attendance  officer  issues  permits, 
if  an  applicant  appears  to  be  undernourished  or  is  in  the  care  of 
the  registered  nurse  who  visits  the  public  schools,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  have  a  permit.  And  in  La  Crosse  a  child  is  sometimes  refused  a 
permit  if  he  appears  to  be  physically  underdeveloped. 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

A  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  desires  to  leave  school 
to  go  to  work  must  procure  a  school  certificate  ***  which  states  that  he 
has  fulfilled  certain  educational  requirements.  A  child  over  16,  as 
has  been  stated,  does  not  have  to  meet  any  such  standards. 

This  certificate  must  show  that  the  child  is  more  than  14  years  of 
age  and  must  state  the  date  of  his  birth  and  the  number  of  years  he 
has  attended  school.  "  Such  certificate,"  according  to  the  law,  "  shall 
contain  the  further  statement  that  such  child  has  attended  the  public 
school,  or  some  other  school  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course, 
as  required  by  law,  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date 
of  such  certificate  or  next  preceding  the  fourteenth  birthday  of  such 
child;  that  such  child  is  able  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language,  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  oper- 
ations in  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fi^actions  and  that  it  has 
received  during  such  one-year  period,  instruction  in  spelling,  i-eading, 
writing,  English  grammar  and  geography;  or  in  lieu  of  such  state- 
ment relative  to  its  educational  attainments,  that  such  child  has 
passed  successfully  the  fifth  grade  in  the  public  school,  or  in  some 
school  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course,  or  that  it  has  at- 
tended school  for  at  least  seven  years."  *® 

In  addition  to  the  statements  required  by  law,  the  certificate  blank 
contains  spaces  for  a  physical  description  of  the  cl)ild,  a  statement  of 
the  grade  completed,  and  answers  by  the  child's  school  principal  to 
tho  following  questions : 

lyo  70U  recomm^id  that  this  chUd  be  granted  a  labor  permit?    Why? 
Did  you  try  to  persuade  the  parents  to  keep  this  child  in  school? 
What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  doing  so? 


M  Pons  3,  p.  152. 

■•SUtutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-3.2.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  136-137. 
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At  the  top  of  the  certificate  is  a  notice  to  the  employer  that  the  docu- 
ment is  not  a  labor  permit  and  therefore  does  not  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  the  child. 

The  power  of  issuing  a  certificate  of  educational  qualifications  is 
vested  wholly  in  the  local  school  authorities,  but  the  law  provides 
that  if  the  child  is  entitled  to  such  a  certificate  the  person  with  au- 
thority to  issue  it  must  do  so.  This  provision  is  equivalent  to  the 
requirement  found  in  the  laws  of  several  other  States,  that  the  school 
certificate  be  issued  "  on  demand  "  of  a  child  legally  entitled  to  it 

No  educational  test  is  given  the  child  at  the  issuing  office. 

Interpretation  of  educational  requirements, — On  the  school  cer- 
tificates are  printed  the  four  requirements  of  the  law,  the  fulfillment 
of  any  one  of  which  entitles  the  child  to  a  certificate.  The  first 
alternative  is  that  the  child  must  have  attended  school  *•  within  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  his  school  certificate,  or 
next  preceding  his  fourteenth  birthday,  and  must  have  received 
during  that  period  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  and  geography.  He  must  also  be  able  to  read  and  write 
simple  sentences  in  English  and  be  familiar  with  the  fundamental 
operations  in  arithmetic  up  to  and  including  fractions.  Although 
stating  that  the  child's  school  attendance  must  have  been  within  a 
certain  twelvemonth  period,  the  law  does  not  specify  the  number  of 
months  he  must  have  attended  during  that  time.  It  is  to  be  inferred, 
however,  that  full-time  attendance  as  provided  by  the  compulsory 
attendance  law  is  required. 

The  next  alternative,  that  a  child  must  have  "  passed  successfully 
the  fifth  grade  in  the  public  school,"  is  interpreted  by  every  city 
superintendent  of  schools  interviewed  to  mean  that  a  child  must  at 
least  be  in  the  sixth  grade  or  have  passed  an  examination  out  of  the 
fifth  grade.  Promotion  examinations  are  given  every  half  year  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  cities  visited. 

The  third  alternative,  that  a  child  must  have  finished  the  fifth 
grade  "  in  some  school  having  a  substantially  equivalent  coui-se "  to 
that  in  a  public  school,  provides,  like  the  first  alternative,  for  the 
acceptance  of  certificates  from  private  or  parochial  schools-  This 
requirement  of  a  "  substantially  equivalent  course  "  is  the  only  pro- 
vision in  any  law  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  taught  or  the  standards 
of  instruction  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  several  cities 
visited  many  of  the  parochial  schools  have  adopted  the  same  course 
of  study  as  that  in  the  public  schools  and  are  using  the  same  text- 
books. Such  an  arrangement,  however,  is  purely  voluntary,  and 
uniform  instruction  throughout  the  State  can  not  be  guaranteed. 

■'The  law  states  that  this  must  be  a  public  school  or  some  school  having  a  substaa- 
tlally  equivalent  course. 
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Furthermore,  this  alternative  does  not  require  ability  to  read  and 
write  in  the  English  language  in  order  to  go  to  work,  and  there  is 
no  law  requiring  the  ordinary  school  studies  to  be  taught  in  English 
in  parochial  and  private  schools.  Therefore,  even  with  the  stipula- 
tion concerning  the  substantially  equivalent  course,  children  going 
to  work  from  these  various  schools  with  statements  that  they  have 
passed  the  fifth  grade  are  not  necessarily  equipped  with  uniform 
educational  qualifications. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  second  and  third  alternatives  stipulate 
no  school  attendance  but  set  up  only  grade  requirements. 

The  fourth  alternative,  that  the  child  must  have  attended  school 
for  at  least  seven  years,  is  an  attendance  qualification  merely  and 
allows  a  child  to  leave  school  who  is  stupid  and  backward  or  for  some 
reason  has  not  been  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  courses  offered  and 
who  perhaps  could  never  fulfill  any  of  the  other  requirements.  The 
seven  years  of  attendance  may  be  in  any  school,  whatever  is  taught  or 
whatever  the  language  used.  In  Marinette  and  La  Crosse,  however, ' 
the  superintendents  of  schools  stated  that  they  did  not  issue  a  school 
certificate  to  a  child  who  has  fulfilled  this  requirement  unless  he  has 
also  passed  the  fifth  grade. 

In  connection  with  all  these  alternatives,  particularly  the  fourth, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  length  of  school  sessions  is  not  uni- 
form throughout  the  State.  The  school-attendance  law  provides 
that  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  Milwaukee,  a  child  shall  attend  regu* 
larly  some  public,  parochial,  or  private  school  for  20  days  of  the 
month  during  tlie  full  period  and  hours  of  the  year  that  the  school 
in  which  he  is  enrolled  is  in  session;  in  all  other  cities  not  less 
than  eight  school  months;  and  in  towns  and  villages  not  less 
than  six  school  months  in  each  year.  The  length  of  the  daily, 
weekly,  and  yearly  sessions  of  various  schools  differs  considerably, 
so  that  the  child  from  a  school  with  longer  sessions  has  attended 
school  a  greater  number  of  days  and  hours  when  he  has  finished  the 
fifth  grade  or  attended  school  for  seven  years  than  one  from  a  school 
with  shorter  sessions.  For  instance,  attendance  for  seven  vears 
gives  to  the  public-school  child  who  has  been  in  school  ten  months 
a  year  seven  more  months  than  it  gives  to  the  parochial-school  child 
who  may  have  attended  only  nine  months  a  year.  In  some  cases  the 
difference  may  be  even  greater.  During  this  study,  however,  it  was 
found  in  all  the  cities  visited  that,  although  in  some  schools  the  daily 
sessions  were  shorter,  the  yearly  sessions  of  parochial  and  private 
schools,  except  for  more  holidays,  were  practically  of  the  same  length 
as  those  of  the  public  schools. 

The  actual  grade  attained  may  not  always  be  stated  on  the  cer- 
tificate for  several  reasons.    As  there  is  no  order  of  preference  in 
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accepting  the  different  altematiTeSy  a  child  may  be  granted  a  certifi- 
caifee  oa  the  grousd  that  be  has  attended  school  seTcn  years  when  he 
is.  in  a  grade  higher  than  the  fifth,  and  in  thai  case  the  grade  maj  be 
omitted.  MorecFver,  teacherB  sometimes  enter  fifth  grade  when  the 
child  is  actually  BQore  advanced,  beeaose  they  thiols  tliat  is  the  re- 
quiresiMait  and  assume  that  no  f urtlier  data  are  needed.  Conse- 
quently  the  gradea  given  on  the  school  certificates  can  not  be  relied 
upon  for  statistical  purposes.  Inteix^sting  data  on  this  point  are 
available,  however,  in  tlie  records  of  tiie  vocaticHuil  schockli  in  Mil- 
waukee. Of  the  8^190  children  enrolled  up  to  January  1,  IdlS,  6,6C8, 
or  81.4  per  cent,  had  be«a  in  the  sixth  or  a  higher  grade.  Of  these. 
2,442,  or  29.8  per  cent,  had  been  in  the  eighth  grade;  674,  or  8.2  per 
cent,  in  high  school;  and  only  12,  or  0.2  per  cent^  in  special  elasses* 
Of  the  1,522  children  enrolling  from  the  fifth  or  a.  lower  grade,  only 
581  were  from  public  scliools,  whereas  94:1  were  from  parochial 
schoolsw  The  grade  attained  by  the  largest  number  of  children  from 
parochial  schools  was  the  sixth,  whereas  that  attained  by  the  largiest 
number  from  the  public  schools  was  the  eighth.^^ 

Methods  of  issuing  school  certificates^ — ^Although  the  law  stipufaitea 
that  school   certificates  may   be  issued   by   the   superintendent  of 
schools^  or  by  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended  by  the  child, 
or  in  tlieir  absence  by  the  clerk  of  the  school  board,  eacli  locality  has 
establLslied  its  own  custom  with  regnrd  to  what  scho<J  official  shall 
i^^sue  tliem,,  and  the  permit  <^»:er  accepts  only  eertifieates  front  the 
cuijtonuiry  oAicial.    In  all  but  two  of  the  plac^  visited  they  ssre 
issued  to  public-school  children  by  individmd  school  principals.    In 
Maiinette,  they  are  filled  in  and  signed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  has  on  file  duplicate  records  of  all  public-school  chil- 
dren; and  in  Kenosha,  school  ceilificate  forms  are  not  used,  but  in- 
stead the  file  of  records  of  all  school  children,  which  is  kept  aft  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  who  issues  the  permits^  is 
consulted.    In  both  these  places,  if  the  record  cards  which  are  filed 
yearly  show  that  an  applicant  is  in  the  fifth  grade  but  has  not  com- 
pleted it,  tlie  school  principal  is  asked  by  telephone  whetlier  the  child 
has  been  promoted  since  the  record  card  was  filed.    These  records 
ulso  show  whether  tlie  child  has  fulfilled  the  attendance  requirement 
of  seven  years.    In  Kenosha  the  records  in  the  superintendent's  of- 
fice include  school  histories  of  all  p^iroclual  as  well  as  public  schei^ 
children* 

Tlte  principal,  tliough  he  must  issue  tlie  school  eertificate  te  a 
child  entitled  to  it,  may  still  keep  the  child  in  scliool  by  recommend- 
ing on  the  form  that  the  permit  be  refused.  And,  as  has  been  stated^ 
the  issuing  officers  are  practically  always  guided  entirely  by  the 
principalis  recommendation. 

^  Figures  secured  from  records  In  the  Milwaukee  vocational  scbool. 
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School  principals  also  sonaetisies  establish  other  than  purely  edu- 
cational requirements  for  a  ceilificate.  Two  principals  in  Milwaukee 
stated  that  they  always  required  a  child  to  have  a  promise  of  em- 
ployment before  issuing  a  school  certificate.  Another  said  that 
unless  a  child  could  bring  a  birth  or  baptismal  certificate  showing 
his  age,  he  could  not  receive  a  school  certificate.  Such  demands  on 
the  part  of  school  principals  are,  of  course,  exti^alegal,  but  they  aid 
in  keeping  the  child  in  school^ 

The  provision  that  the  school  certificate  be  issued  by  an  official  of 
the  school  last  attended  is  not  always  adhered  to.  Sometimes,  if  the 
principal  of  the  school  a  child  is  attending  will  not  issue  one,  the 
child  secures  it  from  a  school  previously  attended.  And  a  permit 
oflicer  can  not  always  tell  whether  the  school  issuing  it  is  the  one 
last  attended,  as  the  school  certificate  shows  the  date  of  issuance  but 
not  the  time  of  the  child's  attendance*  One  boy  in  Milwaukee,  for 
instance,  presented  a  school  certificate  of  a  recent  date  from  a  paro- 
chial school.  It  stated  that  he  had  finished  the  fifth  grade  and  had 
been  in  school  five  yeai's.  The  boy  said  that  during  the  past  year 
he  had  been  in  the  sixth  grade  in  the  public  school,  but  that,  as  tliat 
school  would  not  give  him  a  sdiool  certificate  because  he  had  not 
attended  a  full  year  and  had  not  completed  any  grade  there,  he  se- 
cured one  from  the  parochial  school  which  he  had  attended  the  year 
before.  Another  child  in  the  third  grade  who  applied  at  the  Mil- 
waukee'office  had  attended  several  different  schools  in  the  preceding 
seven  years,  and  before  being  granted  a  permit  he  was  compelled  to 
obtain  a  school  certificate  from  the  principal  of  each  showing  the 
nomber  of  years  he  had  attended  tliat  school. 

In  none  of  the  cities  visited  is  any  supervision  maintained  by  any 
central  office  over  individual  principals — public,  private,  or  paro- 
chial— in  the  matter  of  examinations  for  piximotion  from  one  grade 
to  anoUier  or  in  that  of  issuance  of  school  certificates.  In  Milwaukee,  a 
list  showing  the  name,  age,  and  progress  of  each  child  in  the  public 
schools  is  sent  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  twice  a  year,  but  it 
is  used  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  looking  up  names  and  grades  of 
children  who  have  moved  to  other  towns,  and  not  to  see  whether 
children  have  been  promoted  regularly  or  have  legally  withdrawn 
on  school  certificates.  Each  principal  uses  his  own  judgment  as  to 
granting  or  refusing  school  certificates  to  children  who  have  not  the 
educational  qualifications  to  go  to  work.  In  the  files  of  refused  cases 
in  the  Milwaukee  permit  office  were  found  school  certificates  which 
had  been  given  to  applicants  who  had  not  fulfilled  any  of  the  require- 
ments, the  facts  being  stated  and  the  burden  of  refusal  thrown  on 
the  permit  issuing  officer.  These  certificates  are  called  ^^  illegal." 
During  one  week,  while  this  study  was  in  progress,  out  of  11  chil- 
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dren  in  Milwaukee  refused  permits,  four  were  refused  because  they 
submitted  "  illegal "  school  certificates. 

An  incentive  to  keep  children  in  school  until  they  have  fully  com- 
plied with  the  legal  qualifications  for  a  school  certificate  is  offered  in 
Milwaukee  by  the  system  of  paying  public  school  principals  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  classes  in  attendance.  Under  this  system  a  new 
class  can  be  formed  as  soon  as  the  old  one  exceeds  a  certain  number. 
It  is,  therefore,  to  the  financial  interest  of  principals  to  keep  children 
in  school.  In  one  instance,  however,  a  child  came  to  the  issuing 
office  with  a  baptismal  certificate  stating  that  he  was  13  years  old 
and  with  a  school  certificate  signed  by  the  principal  stating  fhat  he 
was  14.  When  telephoned,  the  principal  said  that  she  knew  the 
child  was  only  13  but  that  he  was  a  nuisance  and  she  did  not  want 
him  in  school.  The  child  was  refused  a  permit  and  was  reported  to 
the  attendance  department  to  be  returned  to  school. 

Special  classes  for  backward  children  exist  in  many  cities  and 
special  help  is  often  given  to  individual  children  attempting  to  do 
extra  work,  but  no  systematic  effort  is  made  to  push  through  the 
grades  children  who  desire  to  go  to  work.  One  principal  in  Mil- 
waukee stated  that  she  aided  a  child  who  wanted  to  go  to  work  but 
had  not  the  qualifications  by  putting  him  in  the  ungraded  class  for 
backward  children  to  drill  him  in  "  essentials." 

VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Public  daytime  schools  established  for  vocational  education  in 
Wisconsin  are,  in  a  broad  sense,  schools  where  the  education  of  chil- 
dren who  have  left  the  common  schools  to  go  to  work  may  be  con- 
tinued. Vocational  and  trade  instruction  is  given  throughout  the 
State  in  public  evening  schools  and  in  Milwaukee  in  the  public  trade 
school.  The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  at  evening  schools  are 
adults  who  are  employed  during  the  day.  In  none  of  the  cities  vis- 
ited are  children  working  on  permits  allowed  to  substitute  night 
school  for  day  vocational  school  attendance.  The  trade  school  in 
Milwaukee  is  an  all-day  school  for  children  over  14  years  of  age 
who  have  not  left  school  but  who  wish  to  learn  a  trade  instead  of 
continuing  academic  subjects. 

In  April,  1918,  as  already  stated,  such  vocational  schools  were  being 
maintained  in  31  cities  of  the  State.  These  schools  are  supported 
by  local  and  State  appropriations,  the  rate  of  local  taxation  in  any 
community  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  a  mill.  The  annual 
amount  of  State  aid  given  to  any  city  is  equal  to  one-half  the  amount 
actually  expended  for  maintenance  by  the  schools  of  that  city  during 
the  preceding  year,  except  that  in  Milwaukee  (the  only  city  of  the 
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first  class)  it  can  not  exceed  the  sum  of  $20,000,  and  in  any  other 
city,  town,  or  village  it  can  not  exceed  $10,000.*® 

The  total  expenditure  in  the  .State  for  vocational  schools  in  the 
school  year  ended  June  30,  1917,  excluding  repayment  of  loans  and 
interest,  was  $486,967.07,  of  which  $139,712.32  was  given  by  the 
State.  Of  this  expenditure,  $37,664.88  was  for  equipment.  For  the 
school  year  1917-18,  however,  the  city  of  Milwaukee  alone  granted 
its  vocational  school  $404,000  and  the  State  granted  it  $18,500.  A 
large  part  of  the  city  appropriation  was  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  made  necessary  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  school.®^ 

Attendance. — ^Two  groups*^*  of  children  who  may  be  either  em- 
ployed on  permit  or  staying  at  home®*  are  required  by  law  to  attend 
vocational  schools;  (1)  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  not 
required  to  attend  other  schools;  and  (2)  children  between  16  and 
17  years  of  age.  A  child  of  permit  age  is  required  by  law  to  attend 
vocational  school,  if  one  is  maintained,  in  the  city  where  he  resides ; 
otherwise  in  the  city  where  he  works.  But  if  he  both  resides  and 
works  outside  a  city  with  a  vocational  school,  even  though  he  may  be 
granted  his  permit  in  that  city,  he  is  not  required  to  attend.  This 
rule  is  strictly  observed  in  all  the  cities  visited. 

The  law  provides  that  the  younger  group  of  children  must  attend 
at  least  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eight  months  a  year,  and  the 
older  group  at  least  four  hours  a  week  for  the  same  period.'*  If  the 
public  schools  of  the  locality  are  in  session  more  than  eight  months, 
the  period  of  vocational-school  attendance  must  be  correspondingly 
lengthened.  The  required  attendance  must  be  during  the  daytime, 
and,  if  the  child  is  employed,  the  hours  of  such  attendance  must  be 
deducted  by  the  employer  from  the  daily  and  weekly  hours  of  labor 
fixed  by  law.®' 

In  Milwaukee,  because  of  the  increased  attendance  since  Septem- 
ber, 1917,  and  the  small  quarters  in  which  to  accommodate  all  the 
children  required  by  law  to  attend,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  attendance  for  more  than  four  hours  a  week  of  children  be- 
tween 14  and  16.    It  has  seemed  better  to  give  instruction  for  a 

•*  statutes^  ch.  41»  sees.  41.16(1)  to  41.10.     For  text  of  tbese  sections,  sec  pp.  148-149. 

*i  Figures  obtained  from  the  State  board  of  vocational  education. 

**  Theoretically  a  third  group,  i.  e.,  children  between  14  and  17  at  work  at  occupations 
for  which  permits  are  not  required,  must  attend  tbese  schools,  but  as  these  occupations 
are  principally  agricultural  pursuits,  few  such  children  are  found  in  the  places  where 
vocational  schools  are  established. 

**For  conditions  under  which  children  may  be  excused  from  regular  attendance  at 
common  schools,  see  pp.  23-24. 

**  Since  September  1,  1918,  these  older  children  have  also  been  required  by  law  to 
attend  eight  hours  a  weelc  for  at  least  eight  months.  The  attendance  of  children  between 
1<I  and  17  has  been  compulsory  since  1015,  but  not  until  September,  1917,  were  they  re- 
qnired  to  have  permits. 

••Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(1);  ch.  83,  sees.  1728c-l.l  to  1728c-1.8,  1728o-2.1  to 
17280-2.3.     For  the  text  of  these  sections,  see  pp.  129-130,  139,  141-142. 
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shorter  period  than  the  law  requires  to  all  children  who  are  supposed 
to  attend  than  to  fail  altogether  to  accommodate  a  large  number 
of  children.  Therefore^  aU  children  between  14  and  17  are  required 
to  attend  only  four  hours  a  week. 

In  addition  to  these  two  groups  of  children  who  must  attend  voca- 
tional schools,  any  resident  of  a  community  14  years  of  age  or  over 
who  is  not  required  to  go  to  some  other  school  may  attend.  This 
includes  two  other  groups  for  whom  attendance  at  some  school  is 
compulsory.  The  "  period  of  instruction  "  of  indentured  apprentices 
between  16  and  18  years  of  age  must  be  at  least  five  hours  a  week  or 
its  equivalent,^  and  in  all  communities  where  a  vocational  school  is 
maintained  apprentices  are  provided  for  separately  in  that  school 
The  law  does  not  specify  what  school  they  shall  attend,  but  the  voca- 
tional school  is  well  adapted  to  their  instruction.  Also  attending 
these  schools  are  employed  mino.rs  between  17  and  21  years  of  age  who, 
if  unable  to  read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  English,  miLst  attend 
a  vocational  school  or  a  public  evening  school  for  at  least  four  hours 
a  week.*^ 

Another  small  but  impoi*tant  group  in  the  vocational  schools  is 
made  up  of  children  who  have  been  transferred  from  the  common 
schools.  In  most  places,  if  a  child  over  14  years  old  desires  to  secure 
some  work  offered  only  in  the  vocational  school,  or  if  he  seems  not 
to  be  adapted  to  the  courses  offered  in  the  other  schools,  he  may  be 
allowed  to  attend  tliis  school  instead  of  the  common  scliool.  Oc- 
casionally such  a  transfer  is  granted  to  a  child  who  is  not  yet  14 
years  of  age.  The  transfer  is  usually  made  through  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  or  with  his  knowledge  In  Milwaukee,  tlie  trans- 
fer, though  not  directly  authorized  by  the  board  of  school  directors, 
is  made  by  special  permission  of  the  supervisor  of  attendance. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  average  weekly  attendance  of 
permit  and  other  part-time  day  pupils,  of  all-day  pupils,  and  of  ap- 
prentices, for  the  school  year  1916-17.  And  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison it  shows  also  the  average  weekly  attendance  of  permit  and 
part-time  day  students  from  September  to  December,  1917.  The 
average  weekly  attendance  is  shown  rather  than  the  total  enrollment, 
which  is  much  larger,  because  it  is  a  more  accurate  index  to  the 
actual  amount  of  teaching  done  in  these  schools.  The  figures  for  the 
school  year  1916-17  were  obtained  from  the  annual  reports  of  the 
vocational  school  directors  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction; those  for  September  to  December,  1917,  irom  the  voca- 
tional schools. 
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i«  Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.5.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  143. 

^  statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-ll.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pfh  137-138. 
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ChMren  aitendinff  public  day  vocational  schools  in  Wiscons^. 


Average  weekly  attendance. 
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•  Under  the  heading  "All-day  pupils"  were  Included  not  only  pupils  In  commercial  and  other  classes 
attending  all  day  every  day,  but  suo,  in  Milwaukee  and  a  few  of  the  other  cities,  unemployed  ekildren  who 
ay  have  been  attending  only  part  time.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  separate  reports  of  unemployed 
udrcn  are  net  required,  siuee  aocordlng  to  law  they  aresuppoeed  to  attend  regular  dav  si^ools.  See  p.  24. 
b  These  numbers  are  not  represent  ativo  of  the  enture  number  of  apprentices  in  the  State,  since  appren  tices 
e  not  lequiied  to  attend  school  after  18  years  of  age,  thou|^  some  of  Uwm  do  atteuL 
c  figures  not  available. 
'  Figures  approodmate. 

c  One  figure  indaded  in  this  total  is  approximate. 
/  SeiMurate  figures  tor  two  age  groups  not  available  for  aU  dtiflB. 

This  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  number  of  persons  instructed 
in  the  different  classes.  It  is,  however,  only  approximately  accurate 
because  in  some  of  the  reports  to  the  State  superintendents  the  un- 
employed chiWren  were  not  separated  from  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  all-day  industrial  class  and  in  others  they  were  not  included  at  all. 

Orgwnization  of  classes. — Considerable  diversity  exists  in  the  vari- 
ous vocational  schools  of  the  State  regarding  the  grouping  of  chil- 
dren in  classes.  In  all  schools,  however,  instruction  is  given  sepa- 
rately to  permit  and  other  part-time  day  pupils,  to  all-day  pupils, 
and  to  apprentices. 

As  for  the  permit  children,  those  in  advanced  grades  are  usuallj- 
given  instruction  in  separate  classes  from  those  in  lower  grades. 
Outside  Milwaukee  the  14  to  16  year  old  children  and  the  16  to  17 
year  old  children  are  usually  taught  in  different  classes,  because  the 
younger  children  attend  eight  and  the  older  only  four  hours  a  week. 
The  chief  aim  in  Milwaukee,  where  both  groups  attend  only  four 
hours  a  week,  is  to  keep  together  those  interested  in  one  trade  or  line 
of  work,  but  as  several  classes  are  formed  for  each  trade,  employers 
are  not  often  inconvenienced  by  this  method  of  assignment.    Classes 
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are  organized  by  trades  also  in  Oshkosh,  La  Crosse,  Green  Bay, 
Marinette,  and  Madison,  although  sometimes  children  who  are  woric- 
ing  for  a  particular  employer  are  placed  in  classes  giving  .instruc- 
tioii  relating  to  the  industry  engaged  in  by  that  employer  regardless 
of  their  own  interests.  In  Sheboygan  children  are  grouped  in  classes 
arranged  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  the  convenience  of  their  employers, 
and  the.  instruction  is  largely  individual  in  character.  In  Kenosha 
children  are  grouped  primarily  according  to  the  grades  attained  in 
the  school  attended  previously,  and  so  far  as  possible  according  to 
the  subjects  desired.  The  employer  has  to  arrange  the  child's  work 
accordingly. 

In  Milwaukee  the  school  is  open  11  months  in  the  year  and  classes 
are  in  session  eight  hours  a  day  for  six  days  a  week.  About  2^ 
classes  for  children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  and  four  ap- 
prenticeship classes  meet  daily.  In  every  city  outside  Milwaukee  the 
schools  are  open  at  least  five  days  a  week  and  in  many  six  days.  In 
most  places  the  day  sessions  are  from  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  allowing  one 
hour  for  luncheon.  In  Sheboygan,  the  boys'  classes  begin  at  7.45  a.  m. 
and  end  at  5.50  p.  m.,  and  in  Green  Bay  the  school  opens  at  7  a.  m.  and 
closes  at  5.30  p.  m.  In  all  these  places  the  classes  for  permit  chil- 
dren between  14  and  16  are  in  session  daily  for  two  four-hour  periods, 
and  those  for  children  between  16  and  17  for  one  four-hour  period. 
But  in  all  places  visited  some  children  attend  two  half  days  a  week  for 
four  hours  each  on  diflferent  days. 

Courses  of  study, — ^The  vocational  schools  do  not  attempt  to  teach 
trades  to  permit  children.  Directors  in  different  cities  of  the  State 
say  that  for  a  permit  child  the  schools  are  prevocational  in  character 
even  though  intensive  instruction  is  given  in  certain  trades  and  in- 
dustries. For  a  boy  the  aim  is  to  give  some  skill  in  handling  tools 
and  to  influence  him  to  use  better  judgment  regarding  his  future 
vocation  than  he  might  otherwise.  He  is  allowed  to  try  different 
kinds  of  work  but  must  stay  long  enough  at  one  kind  to  be  certain 
of  his  attitude  toward  it.  A  boy  between  16  and  17  is  urged  more 
strongly  than  one  between  14  and  16  to  make  a  decision  regarding 
his  future  work,  so  that  a  better  course  of  instruction  may  be  formu- 
lated for  him  than  if  no  aim  were  in  view.  A  special  effort  is  made 
in  some  places  to  indenture  many  of  this  group  as  apprentices.  Little 
attempt  is  made  to  give  a  girl  any  training  specifically  directed 
toward  enabling  her  to  make  a  livelihood.  Her  training  is  almost 
exclusively  along  lines  needed  in  home  making.  The  work  and  policy 
of  the  schools  are  as  yet  largely  experimental,  and  both  the  members 
of  the  State  board  and  the  local  directors  wish  them  to  be  so  flexible 
that  they  can  be  changed  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  considered 
desirable. 
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The  courses  of  study  vary  with  the  equipment  and  teachers  avail- 
able and  the  character  of  work  desired  by  the  pupils.  They  must, 
however,  be  approved  by  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  and 
must  include  instruction  in  English,  citizenship,  physical  education, 
sanitation  and  hygiene,  and  the  use  of  safety  devices.  The  State 
board  of  vocational  education  may,  according  to  law,  add  other 
branches  of  instruction  to  the  compulsory  list,'*  and  it  has  ruled  that 
courses  in  the  trades  and  industries,  commerce  and  the  household 
arts  shall  be  given  in  the  schools  throughout  the  Staffe.  By  a 
further  ruling  of  the  State  board  one-half  the  time  of  instruction  for 
all  children  of  permit  age  must  be  given  to  the  subjects  stipulated 
in  the  law  or,  as  commonly  stated,  to  the  "  academic  "  subjects,  and 
the  other  half  to  shop  work.  This  division  of  instruction  was  ob- 
served in  all  the  cities  visited. 

Boys  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  are  offered  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.    In  Milwaukee  they  have  a  choice  of  the  following  courses : 

Automobile  work.  Electrical.  Plumbing. 

Bakery.  Machinist.  Power-plaBt. 

Bookkeeping.  Masonry.  Sheet-metal  work* 

Carpentry.  Stenography.  Steam  fitting. 

Cabinet  making.  Painting.  Store  clerking. 

Concrete  work.  Pattemmaking.  Tinsmithing. 

Drafting.  Printing.  Watch  making  and  jewelry." 

In  every  other  city  visited  boys  are  offered  instruction  in  wood- 
working and  mechanical  drawing  or  drafting.  In  addition,  a  choice 
of  shop  work  in  iron  or  electrical  work  is  offered  in  Sheboygan; 
typewriting,  concrete,  sheet-metal  and  electrical  work  or  a  combina- 
tion of  these  branches,  in  Green  Bay;  machine  work  or  commercial 
work,  foundry  work  and  telegraphy,  in  Oshkosh;  sheet-metal  work, 
iron  work,  bookkeeping  or  commercial  work  and  commercial  law,  in 
Madison;  blacksmithing,  iron  work,  machine  work,  or  commercial 
work,  in  Marinette;  and  electrical  work  and  telegraphy  in  La 
Crosse. 

**  Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.17(1).     For  the  text  of  this  section.  Bee  p.  149. 

"  In  December,  1920,  boys  in  the  Milwaukee  Continuation  School  conld  enroll  in  classes 
in  any  one  of  the  following  subjects:  Architecture,  automobile  mechanics,  automobile 
painting,  baking,  blacksmithing,  bookkeeping,  bricklaying,  cabinet  making,  candy  making, 
carpentry  and  Joinery,  cobbling,  commercial  art,  concrete  work,  copperplate  engraving, 
cost  clerking,  etc.,  drafting,  drug  clerking,  dry-cleaning,  dyeing,  electrical  wiring,  electric 
motors  and  generators  (repairing,  testing  etc.)i  electroplating,  electrotyplng,  engraving, 
forging,  home  mechanics,  heat  treatment  of  steel,  industrial  science.  Interior  decorating. 
Jewelry,  knitting,  knitting-machine  repairing,  layout  and  design  (for  printers),  machine- 
shop  work,  masonry,  molding,  mechanical  drawing,  millwork,  woodwork,  ornamental 
plastering,  outdoor  advertising,  painting,  paperhanging,  pattern  making,  plastering,  plumb- 
ing, power-plant  operation,  pharmacy,  printing,  sheet-metal  work,  shoemaking,  sign 
painting,  steam-engine  operation,  steam  fitting,  stenography,  storage-battery  maintenance, 
tailoring,  telegraphy,  tinsmithing,  tool  making,  upholstering,  watchmaking,  welding,  wood 
carving,  wood  finishing. 
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In  every  school  visited  the  boy  is  given  some  choice  in  his  studies 
at  the  time  of  enrollment.  Information  which  throws  light  on  his 
educational  preparation  and  the  kind  of  instruction  he  prefers  is 
noted  on  his  registration  blank  ^  to  be  used  in  adjusting  his  assign- 
ments  from  time  to  time.  A  boy  is  first  assigned  to  a  home  mechanics 
class  in  which  he  is  taught  a  few  fundamentals  in  the  work  of  the 
various  trafles.    Later  he  is  transferred  to  a  more  specialized  class. 

Girls  have  comparatively  a  very  limited  choice  of  subjects.  Sewing, 
cooking,  and  home  making  are  offered  in  all  places  and  must  be 
taken.  In  Marinette,  instruction  is  also  given  in  laundry  and  com- 
mercial work ;  in  Green  Bay,  in  commercial  work ;  in  Sheboygan,  in 
textiles  and  millinery;  and  in  Madison,  in  nursing.  In  Milwaukee, 
the  following  courses  are  offered : 

Cooking.  Sewing.  Rules  for  safety.* 

Care  of  sick.  Rules  for  health. 

Household  art  Family  purchasing. 

Placement. — Some  attempt  at  finding  employment  for  unemployed 
children  is  being  made  in  several  of  the  vocational  schools.  In  Mil- 
waukee,  a  sp^ial  department  for  the  placement  of  boys  was  created 
in  September,  1915.  Unemployed  boys  in  tlie  school  are  encouraged 
to  go  to  the  head  of  this  department  in  order  to  secure  positions.* 
An  effort  is  made  to  have  these  boys  attend  school  every  day  and  not 
return  to  work.  If  a  boy  is  placed,  however,  his  special  aptitude  and 
training  is  taken  into  account.  Placements  of  both  boys  and  girls 
are  made  by  the  vocational  schools  in  nearly  all  the  other  cities  vis- 
ited, and  although  no  large  numbers  have  been  placed,  the  children 
Imve  found  that  the  vocational  school  can  secure  better  positions  for 
them  than  they  can  secure  for  themselves. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  indentured  apprentice  differs  in  several  ways  from  the  minor 
who  is  merely  working  and  attending  vocational  school.  The  ap- 
prenticed minor  is  employed  in  the  trade  or  industry  of  his  choice 
and  is  taught  both  in  the  job  and  in  school.  Apprenticeship  is  pri- 
marily an  educational  enterprise.  The  minor  who  is  not  apprenticed 
receives  instruction  only  in  school.  His  job  may  or  may  not  be  his 
choice,  and  probably  is  not  one  in  which  he  receives  any  special  train- 
ing. The  money  received  is  his  sole  compensation,  whereas  the  ap- 
prentice is  paid  for  his  services  in  two  ways,  (1)  in  money  and  (2)  in 
training  and  instruction  in  a  craft  or  business. 

»  Form  8,  p.  154. 

*  By  December,  1920,  commercial  clftsses  and  millinery  and  applied  design  had  been  a<MedL 

*  By  December,   1920,  this  work  had  been  extended  to  ghis.     In  aildition  pnctlemUy 
all  pupils  finishing  commercial  courses  were  being  placed  In  positions. 
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If  a  parent,  through  his  child,  or  an  employer  fails  to  live  up  to 
the  terms  of  an  indenture,  he  is  liable  to  a  forfeit  of  not  less  than  $1 
nor  more  than  $100.  This  forfeiture  is  collected  on  complaint  of 
the  industrial  commission  and  is  paid  into  the  State  treasury.^ 

In  carrying  out  the  legal  provisions  relating  to  apprentices  the  in- 
dustrial commission,  in  accordance  with  the  policy  which  has  char- 
acterized all  its  activities,  has  invited  the  cooperation  of  employers 
and  employees  in  the  determination  of  its  procedm*e.  In  November, 
1915,  a  State  committee,  representing  employers,  employees,  and  the 
vocational  schools,  met  and  formed  a  State  apprenticeship  board  to 
formulate  methods  of  building  up  the  apprenticeship  system  of  the 
State.  This  board,  in  conjunction  with  the  supervisor  of  apprentice* 
ship  of  the  industrial  commission,  has  devised  a  uniform  indenture 
blank  ^  to  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  apprenticeships  and  has  established, 
after  consultation  with  employers  and  employees,  standards  of  in<r 
siruction  for  apprentices  in  different  trades  and  industries.  It  has 
planned  schedules  of  training,  instruction,  and  pay  for  automobile 
machinists,  barbers,  blacksmiths,  boilermakers,  bricklayers,  electri* 
cians,  engravers,  lithographers,  machinists,  molders,  patternmakers, 
plasterers,  printers,  toohnakers,  wireworkers,  BJkd  knitting-machine 
adjusters,  and  these  schedules  have  been  approved  by  the  industrial 
commission.  The  term  of  apprenticeship  is  from  one  to  five  years. 
The  board  has  also  determined  upon  and  issued  a  form  of  diploma 
for  graduating  apprentices. 

The  cooperation  of  employers  and  employees  in  determining  stand* 
ards  has  done  much  to  interest  them  in  developing  the  apprentice- 
ship system,  and  in  addition  meetings  and  conferences  have  been  held 
with  both  groups,  separately  and  together,  at  which  the  advantages 
of  apprenticeship  have  been  discussed.  Much  has  been  done  by  this 
method,  it  is  said,  to  break  down  trade-union  objections  to  taking 
apprentices,  to  induce  specific  unions  to  apprentice  their  helpers,  and 
to  make  individual  workmen  willing  to  teach  apprentices.  And  em- 
ployers have  increasingly  been  induced  to  take  apprentices  and  to 
see  that  they  are  taught. 

The  influencing  of  parents  to  allow  their  boys  to  become  appren* 
tices  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  program,  because 
the  apprentice  always  receives  lower  wages  than  the  boy  who  is  em- 
ployed as  an  unskilled  worker.  The  rates  of  pay  vary  with  the  trade 
and  the  season  and  increase  from  year  to  year.  Most  apprentices 
be^n  at  12  cents  an  hour  and  the  increases  are  made  every  six 
months.  The  highest  hourly  rates  are  paid  in  the  building  trades. 
Because  of  the  comparatively  low  rates  of  pay  it  is  very  difficult 


«  Statntea,  eh.  110»  sec  2377.8.     For  the  text  of  this  secUon,  see  p.  143. 
*  Form  9,  both  first  and  third  pages,  p.  155. 
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often  for  parents  or  boys  to  see  the  advantages  of  entering  into  an 
apprenticeship.  The  promise  of  future  positions  at  high  salaries 
does  not  appear  so  attractive  as  present  high  wages.  This  has  been 
an  especially  difficult  matter  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war 
and  the  consequent  unprecedented  rise  in  wages  of  minors  as  well  as 
of  adults.  Nevertheless,  boys  are  constantly  applying  for  appren- 
ticeships and  in  one  or  two  cities  visited  there  were  more  boys  waiting 
to  be  apprenticed  than  there  were  employers  willing  or  in  a  position 
to  take  them. 

In  spite  of  difficulties  the  apprenticeship  system  has  developed 
rapidly  since  the  latter  part  of  1916,  largely  because  of  the  propa- 
ganda efforts  of  the  industrial  commission.  In  1915,  under  a  law 
which  was  difficult  of  enforcement,  the  number  of  contracts  was  163; 
468  new  contracts  were  entered  into  in  1916  under  the  new  law;  and 
on  January  1,  1917,  there  were  969  apprentices  in  the  State,  744  of 
them  in  Milwaukee  and  West  AUis.  By  February,  1918,  the  number 
had  increased  to  1,046.*  Of  the  696  apprentices  in  January,  1917, 
566  were  in  the  machinist's  trade,  121  in  the  patternmaker's,  55  in 
the  bricklayer's,  and  49  in  the  compositor's.  Most  of  the  remaining 
178  were  in  different  branches  of  the  building  and  printing^  trades. 
Over  one-third,  34.8  per  cent,  of  these  indentures  had  been  entered 
into  by  boys  of  16;  29.7  per  cent  by  boys  of  17;  19.2  per  cent  by  boys 
of  18 ;  and  16.3  per  cent  by  boys  over  18  years  of  age.  Standards  of 
apprenticeship  had  not  at  that  time  been  formulated  for  any  girls' 
trade.^ 

ENFORCEMENT. 

The  enforcement  of  school-attendance  and  of  the  child-labor  laws  is 
interdependent,  and  the  method  of  administration  of  one  may 
strengthen  or  weaken  that  of  the  other.  No  system  of  issuing  permits, 
for  example,  can  be  effective  unless  school  attendance  is  strictly 
enforced.  Enforcement  of  the  several  provisions  of  law  which  regu- 
late the  school  attendance  and  the  employment  of  minors  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  effected  by  different  agencies.  The  compulsory  school-attend* 
anoe  law  is  enforced  through  the  following  up  of  children  by  attend- 
ance officers;  the  child-labor  law,  through  the  issuance  of  child-labor 
permits  by  agents  of  the  industrial  commission  and  through  the 
inspection  of  establishments  by  deputies  of  the  commission  and  by 
attendance  officers ;  and  the  law  relating  to  vocational-school  attend- 
ance, in  part  through  the  following  up  of  children  by  attendance 

*  Figures   secured   from   records   In   the   apprenticeship   office   of   the   industrial    co» 
miRBioD. 

*  Py  July  1,  1920,  apprenticeship  regulations  had  been  prepared  for  42  trades,  fnclvdtaf 
one  woman's  trade,  dressmalcing.    At  that  time  there  were  1,072  apprentices  in  the  Stata. 
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officers  and  in  part  through  the  checking  up  of  absences  by  voca- 
tional-school officials. 

The  main  elements  in  the  enforcement  of  the  permit  law  are  the 
system  of  following  up  all  children  of  permit  age  in  order  to  enforce 
school  attendance  and  the  close  cooperation  between  the  issuing  offices 
and  the  vocational  schools.  The  permit  system,  as  already  men- 
tioned, has  also  the  effective  support  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
act,  which,  by  an  amendment  effective  in  September,  1917,  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  treble  compensation  to  a  minor  of  permit 
age  who  is  injured  while  working  without  a  permit  or  at  a  prohibited 
occupation.  This  provision  is  proving  of  paramount  importance  in 
causing  employers  to  exercise  care  to  prevent  the  illegal  employment 
of  children,  especially  since  the  employers  of  several  children  of 
permit  age  who  were  injured  while  working  without  permits  were 
each  compelled  to  pay  a  compensation  of  several  thousand  dollars. 
Different  insurance  companies  have  aided  in  giving  publicity  to  the 
law  by  notifying  employers  that  the  companies  can  not  assume  the 
additional  risk  of  injury  to  minors  illegally  employed. 

The  inspection  of  establishments  to  discover  illegal  employment 
aids  both  in  finding  children  who  have  come  into  the  State  and  gone 
to  work  illegally  without  having  been  enrolled  in  any  school  and 
in  locating  children  who  have  somehow  escaped  the  follow-up  system 
of  the  truancy  authorities.  Inspectors  of  the  industrial  commission 
are  mainly  relied  upon  for  this  work.  Local  attendance  officers  have 
the  same  right  as  inspectors  to  enter,  at  all  reasonable  times,  estab- 
lishments in  which  children  are  employed  in  order  to  examine  the 
permits  on  fife  and  the  lists  and  registers  of  children  employed. 
Although  some  of  the  attendance  officers  exercise  this  right,  they  do 
not  prosecute  in  case  they  discover  a  violation,  but  report  the  em- 
ployer to  the  industrial  commission.  They  sometimes  locate  a  child 
who  should  be  in  school,  however,  and  prevent  further  violation  of 
the  child-labor  law  by  prosecuting  the  parents  for  failing  to  have  the 
child  attend  school  and  for  allowing  him  to  work  illegally. 

Penalties  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  fall  upon  both  the 
employer  and  the  parent,  and  penalties  for  violation  of  the  compul- 
sory school-attendance  law  upon  the  parent  alone.  An  employer 
who  fails  to  have  registers  and  lists  of  children  open  for  inspec- 
tion or  permits  on  file,  who  refuses  admittance  to  officers  empowered 
to  inspect,  or  who  violates  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  child- 
labor  law  is  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10  nor 
more  than  $200  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  longer  than  30  days.®  A 
parent  who  fails  to  keep  his  child  in  school  is  liable  for  each  offense 

•statutes,   ch.   88,  sees.   1728c-1.4,   1728h.l,  17280-2.3.     For  the  text  of  these  sec- 
tions, see  pp.  139,  141,  142. 
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to  a  fine  ranging  from  $5  to  $50,  together  with  costs^  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  not  longer  than  three  months,  or  to  both  the  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.^ A  parent  who  allows  his  child  to  be  employed  illegally 
is  liable  for  each  offense  to  a  penalty  ranging  from  $5  to  $25  or  to 
imprisonment  for  not  longer  than  30  days.^^ 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

Milwaukee. — ^In  Milwaukee  the  public  schools  report  weekly  to 
the  attendance  department  all  children  absent  from  school  without 
legal  excuse.  Each  of  the  eight  attendance  officers  who  do  the  work 
of  enforcing  attendance  at  the  ordinary  ^-day  school  **  has  a  regular 
district  and  cajls  once  a  week  at  every  school,  both  public  and  paro- 
chial, in  his  district,  in  order  to  get  these  reports.  In  addition,  any 
principal  may  telephone  the  main  office  of  the  attendance  department 
about  any  special  case  and  an  officer  is  immediately  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate. The  attendance  officei*  examines  the  record  of  these  calls 
when  he  makes  his  weekly  visit.  Some  attendance  officers,  indeed,  re- 
quire daily  reports  from  their  principals. 

Parochial  and  private  schools  are  not  compelled  by  law  to  report 
absejitecs  to  the  attendance  department,  but  they  are  visited  by  the 
attendance  officers  as  often  as  are  public  schools  and  are  furnished 
with  all  the  forms  necessary  for  reporting.  Several  parochial 
schools  also  report  on  their  own  initiative.^^ 

The  weekly  report  which  public-school  principals  make  to  the 
attendance  officer  is  in  the  form  of  a  journal  and  summarizes  the 
daily  reports  which  individual  teachers  make  of  every  absent  child. 
The  officer  takes  this  journal  on  his  round  of  visits  to  the  homes  and 
records  in  the  column  provided  foi*  that  purpose  the  results  of  each 
investigation.  He  notifies  the  principal  by  post  card  of  these  results 
and  sends  the  journal  to  the  main  office  of  the  attendance  depart- 
ment. If  no  one  is  at  home  when  he  calls  or  if,  because  the  absentee 
is  a  first  offender,  no  call  is  considered  necessary,  the  officer  sends  a 
notice  to  the  parents  reminding  them  to  send  their  child  to  school.  A 
duplicate  of  this  notice  is  sent  to  the  principal  and  is  used  by  her  to 
report  to  the  attendance  department  if  the  child  returns  to  school  im- 
mediately or  if  the  cause  of  absence  is  explained  satisfactorily. 

If  the  notice  or  the  visit  of  the  attendance  officer  is  ineffective,  a 
more  urgent  notice  is  sent  in  a  few  days  instructing  the  parent  to 

>•  statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.78(1).     For  the  text  of  this  sectioo,  see  pp.  121^130. 

"  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  17281.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  141. 

1'  One  of  the  nine  assistants  to  the  supervisor  of  attendance  is  engaged  In  cnfordag 
contlnuatlon-scbool  attendaneo. 

^»  An  amendment  to  the  law  passed  In  1919  requires  parochial  and  private  schools  to 
report  abi^nccs  and  keep  records  in  exactljr  the  eame  way  as  public  schools.  Imwx  of 
1919,  ch.  665. 
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cail  at  tlie  main  office  of  the  attendance  department  and  explain  the 
child's  absence.  The  duplicate  of  this  second  notice  is  kept  in  the 
main  office  until  the  parent  appears.  Then,  if  nothing  else  needs  to 
be  done,  it  is  sent  to  the  principal  with  the  necessary  information; 
otherwise,  it  is  given  to  the  attendance  officer.  If  this  second  notice 
is  also  unheeded,  either  a  sharp  letter  repeating  the  former  request 
is  sent  after  a  few  days  to  the  parent,  or  an  officer  visits  the  home. 
In  case  the  child  does  not  then  return  to  school  or  the  parent  does 
not  appear  and  explain  the  absence  satisfactorily,  court  procedure 
may  be  instituted.  Under  some  ciix^umstances  a  truant,  after  return- 
ing to  school,  is  required  to  report  at  frequent  intervals  at  the  main 
ofiice  of  the  attendance  department, 

A  child  absent  because  of  sickness  and  needing  dispensary  treat- 
ment or  a  doctor's  care,  or  one  about  whose  physical  condition  the 
officer  is  in  doubt,  is  referred  to  the  school  physician.  A  child  who 
does  not  report  for  treatment  as  ordered,  or  wIk)  does  not  return  to 
school  after  having  been  pronounced  in  fit  condition  by  the  school 
physician,  is  followed  up  by  the  attendance  depailment. 

A  child  with  a  vacation  permit,  if  reported  absent  by  the  principal 
in  the  fall,  is  followed  up  like  any  other  absentee. 

Absentees  are  sometimes  reported  to  the  office  of  the  attendance 
department  from  other  sources  than  principals,  and,  if  it  is  found 
necessary  to  send  an  officer  out  on  such  cases,  a  duplicate  copy  of  the 
complaint  is  kept  in  the  office  until  his  report  comes  in. 

The  only  office  record  of  first  offenders  or  of  cases  settled  satis- 
factorily is  the  journal,  but  a  separate  card  record  shows  the  history 
of  each  case  of  willful  truancy  or  parental  neglect. 

A  system  of  transfers  is  in  use  between  all  public  schools,  but  not 
between  public  and  parochial  schools.  TVTien  a  public-school  child 
wishes  to  transfer  to  either  a  public  or  a  parochial  school  he  is  given 
a  transfer  notice  to  take  to  his  new  principal ;  a  transfer  card  show- 
ing the  school  record  and  a  physical  record  card  are  mailed  to  the 
principal  of  the  school  to  which  he  is  going;  and  his  name  is  dropped 
from  the  rolls.  If  the  child  does  not  enter  the  second  school  within 
a  few  days  he  is  reported  to  the  attendance  officer  in  the  weekly  re- 
jx>rt  of  the  principal  of  the  second  school.  When  a  child  transfers 
from  a  parochial  to  a  public  school  his  piincipal  sometimes  notifies 
the  public  school  and  sends  the  child's  record  card.  But  this  form 
of  report  is  not  always  sent,  and  the  child  is  usually  treated  like  a 
new  pupil  and  placed  in  the  grade  for  which  he  seems  best  fitted. 
Transfers  between  parochial  schools  become  known  only  through  the 
examination  of  the  registers  by  the  attendance  officers  on  their  weekly 
visits. 

No  reports  of  entrances,  withdrawals,  or  absences  are  made  by  prin- 
cipals to  the  city  superintendent  of  schools. 
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During  the  school  jmr  1916-17  the  attendance  department  made 
35,648  inrest  lotions  of  reported  cases  of  absence  from  both  common 
and  Tocational  schools.  Of  these,  591  were  cases  of  willful  tniancy — 
kss  than  diring  anj  prcrions  year — and  M  duldren  were  found 
working  withoot  permits  and  were  referred  to  the  indnstrial  com- 
mission. In  Janaary,  191S,  the  department  handled  2^9  cases  of 
irregolar  attendance. 

Other  citUs, — ^Daily  reporting  of  abeoices  to  the  attendance  officer 
by  the  public  schools  is  the  practice  in  the  odier  cities  visited.  The 
attendance  oflScer  investigates  each  case  and,  except  in  Green  Bay, 
generaUy  reports  the  results  io  the  principal  but  receives  no  return 
report.  In  Green  Bay  the  attendance  officer  merely  notifies  the  child 
to  return  to  school  and  assumes,  if  he  is  not  reported  absent  again, 
that  he  has  done  so. 

In  each  of  these  cities  except  Green  Bay  and  La  Crosse  the  attend- 
ance officer  visits  all  schools  regularly.  In  Koiosha,  Sheboygan, 
Marinette,  Madison,  and  La  Crosse  he  examines  the  registers  of  all 
schools,  public  and  parochial  alike;  in  Green  Bay  he  examines  no 
registers;  and  in  Oshkosh  only  those  of  the  parochial  schools. 

The  cooperation  of  parochial  schools  in  reporting  absences  is  fairly 
good  in  the  smaller  cities  of  the  State,  but  such  cooperation  is  purely 
voluntary  and  can  not  be  depended  upon.  The  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  asks  for  aimual  reports  of  the  ages  and  attend- 
ance of  children  enrolled  in  parochial  schools,  and  some  reports  of 
absences  are  made  to  the  county  superintendent. 

In  all  the  smaller  cities  visited,  except  Sheboygan,  a  child  who  has 
received  a  vacation  permit  is  followed  up  only  if  the  principal  reports 
him  absent  in  the  fall.  In  Sheboygan,  in  addition  to  this  report,  the 
director  of  the  vocational  school,  who  is  the  permit-issuing  officer, 
makes  out  a  list  of  all  children  whose  vacation  permits  have  not  been 
returned,  and  the  truant  officer  investigates  those  who  do  not  return 
to  school  voluntarilv. 

Tlie  method  of  transferring  children  from  one  public  school  to 
another  varies  with  the  conmiunity,  but  in  general  one  of  two  plans 
is  followed — ^the  first  depending  on  reports  between  individual 
schools,  and  the  second  involving  the  notification  of  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  where  the  responsibility  for  the  transfer  is  assumed. 
Under  the  first  plan,  in  Kenosha,  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay,  and  La 
Crosse,  a  child  takes  his  transfer  and  record  cards  to  the  new  school 
and  the  first  school  telephones  the  second  that  he  is  coming.  If  he 
does  not  appear  within  a  reasonable  time  the  principal  of  the  second 
school  notifies  the  truant  officer.  In  Oshkosh  the  child's  records  are 
mailed  to  the  new  school  instead  of  being  sent  by  the  child.  The 
second  plan  is  followed  in  Madison  and  Marinette.    In   Madison 
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telephone  notification  that  a  child  is  transferring  is  used  by  the 
principals,  but,  in  addition,  the  child  must  go  to  the  superintendent's 
office  with  three  transfer  cards.  The  superintendent  signs  all  three — 
places  one  on  file,  keeps  one  for  the  truant  officer,  and  gives  one  to  the 
child  to  take  to  the  new  school.  The  truant  officer  later  ascertains 
whether  or  not  the  child  reports.  In  Marinette  the  child  goes  to 
the  superintendent's  office  and  is  given  a  transfer  card  to  take  to  the 
new  school.  The  principal  of  the  second  school  is  notified  by  telephone 
that  he  is  coming,  and  if  he  does  not  appear  the  principal  notifies  the 
superintendent's  office. 

In  transferring  from  a  public  to  a  parochial  school  a  child  in 
Marinette  or  Madison  follows  the  same  course  as  though  going  to 
another  public  school.  In  Green  Bay,  Oshkosh,  and  La  Crosse  he 
leaves  the  public  and  enters  the  parochial  school  without  any  notifi- 
cation and,  when  reported  as  an  absentee  from  the  public  school,  is 
located  by  the  truant  officer;  in  Kenosha  the  parochial  school  is 
notified  by  the  public-school  principal  of  the  child's  coming ;  and  in 
Sheboygan  the  attendance  officer  is  notified  of  the  transfer  so  that  he 
can  ascertain  whether  the  child  enters  the  parochial  school. 

When  a  child  goes  from  a  parochial  to  a  public  school  the  practice 
again  varies.  In  Kenosha,  Sheboygan,  Green  Bay,  and  La  Crosse 
no  notice  is  sent.  In  Marinette,  Oshkosh,  and  Madison  a  child  must 
present  a  card  showing  his  grade  in  the  parochial  school  before  he  is 
enrolled  in  the  public  school.  In  Oshkosh  he  may  get  this  card  from 
either  his  former  school  or  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and 
in  Madison  and  Marinette  he  must  go  to  the  superintendent's  office 
and  receive  an  entrance  card  before  a  principal  is  allowed  to  take 
him. 

Transfers  from  one  parochial  school  to  another  are  not  reported  to 
the  attendance  officer  in  any  of  the  smaller  cities  visited. 

Records  of  cases  investigated  are  kept  by  truant  officers  in  all 
places.  The  most  complete  are  in  Madison,  Kenosha,  and  Marinette, 
where  card  systems  have  been  installed  in  the  offices  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  schools. 

Reports  of  entrances,  withdrawals,  and  absences  are  made  monthly 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools  by  the  public-school  principals  in 
all  the  smaller  cities  visited  except  Green  Bay.  In  Oshkosh  and  She- 
boygan the  parochial  schools  make  the  same  reports.  Thus  a  check 
can  be  maintained  over  the  movements  of  an  enrolled  child  and  he 
can  not  easily  drop  out  of  school  without  being  accounted  for.  In 
Green  Bay  the  vocational  school  director  has  attempted  to  secure 
such  reports  for  children  14  years  of  age  and  over,  but  they  are  not 
sent  in  regularly. 
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irUTid^fbt  evfrrj  ;uj!^r.<:i^  vh.-  ti  is  snexplaiiied.  The  aumlf  soper- 
UiUff.'ieTX  in  r;«m  re;.<#fft<§  to  tiie  d^Tii  t  vbo  b  also  tfap  mCtendmoa 
ofir«rr  i«  and  tiie  bttz-r  -^rres  ly  v.^  ok.  the  paivats  to  aend  their  child 
to  i^:'tgfM  xrA  bct.n^  tiicr  teacfxcr  t*Mt  htt  u-  serwi  the  notice.  The 
t^^^.tjer  ref<rfr%  to  tvjt  eutrii  wLathcr  or  not  the  diikl  retnnis  to 

(Jntil  Jmie,  11«17.  tL«  mtter:idaiioe  <iifc<  i  and  conntT  saperintoid- 
enih  Also  Bfint  moEithlj  repcate  of  absent  diildi«o  to  the  main  cSa 
of  t;.f:  ird'Jrtri'al  ^-o::  n-:--io»u  which  coc-pprated  in  stabbom  cases  by 
eorrv-sponding^  vith  pare&ts.  In  1^13,  howerer,  the  Icfridatare  had 
changed  the  law  zt^]'iirin^  the  commiasion  to  oifofce  the  compnlimT 
fsr-h^jol-attendance  laws  hy  adding  the  ormdirion  "^in  so  far  as  not 
iKhtirwhse  provided  by  statute."  As  tlie  enforoeDient  of  these  laws  was 
provided  for  in  other  ways,  the  commifflion  soon  b^;an  to  find  its  au- 
thority very  shadowy  and«  although  for  a  time  it  endeavored  to  keep 
some  dftgvee  of  control  over  truant  officers,  its  efforts  in  this  field  were 
entirely  abandoned  in  1917.  Evoi  daring  the  school  year  1916-17 
the  commission  did  not  act  in  many  of  the  cases  reported,  as  it  had 
no  funds  for  the  work. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30.  1915,  some  six  thousand  cases  of 
irregular  attendance  ont'ride  the  cities  were  reported  to  sherifis  and 
erjunty  superintendents  and  by  them  to  the  industrial  conuniasioiL 
This  number  represf^nts.  however,  only  part  of  the  cases  of  irregular 
attendance,  as  only  habitual  truants  were  reported  to  the  conunissicHL 

ImmigrarU  children. — Names  and  prospective  addresses  of  newly 
arriving  immigrant  children  under  16  years  of  age  are  s^it  frrai 
tirno  to  time  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  Mil- 
waukee by  United  States  immigration  officials  at  different  ports,  and 
the  children  are  followed  up  as  are  others  reported  to  the  office. 
Occasionally  such  children  are  reported  to  the  superintendents  of 
schools  in  the  smaller  cities. 

APPLICANTS  FOR  PERMITS. 

A  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  has  applied  for  a 
permit,  but  who,  for  some  reason,  has  been  delayed  in  getting  it^  is 
carefully  followed  up  in  some  places  to  see  that  he  returns  to  school: 
but  in  others,  unless  he  is  reported  by  his  school  principal  as  an 
absentee,  no  attention  is  paid  to  him.  A  child  between  16  and  17, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  not  be  made  to  attend  the  common  schools 
even  if  he  can  not  secure  a  permit  and  is  therefore  not  followed  up 
in  any  city  visited,  except  that,  where  the  director  of  the  vocational 
school  issues  permits,  such  a  child  is  told  that  he  must  attend  vt 
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tional  school,  and  if  he  does  not  do  so  is  usually  reported  to  the 
truant  officer. 

MU/wceukee. — Upon  being  granted  a  school  certificate  in  Milwaukee 
a  child  is  supposed  to  go  directly  to  the  office  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission and  present  it  to  the  permit  officer,  together  with  the  other 
papers  necessary  for  a  permit.  The  principal  is  instructed  to  drop 
the  child's  name  from  the  rolls  immediately,  and  to  report  the  grant- 
ing of  the  certificate  in  his  weekly  report  to  the  attendance  department. 
During  the  procedure  of  securing  a  permit  the  child  registers  in  the 
vocational  school  and  is  required  to  fill  in  a  "  Permit  O.  K."  card  on 
which  is  recorded  his  name,  the  date,  the  name  of  the  school  left, 
and  the  date  of  leaving  school.  These  cards  are  sent  daily  by  the 
vocational-school  clerk  to  the  office  of  the  attendance  department, 
where  they  are  placed  in  the  box  of  the  proper  attendance  officer, 
who  then  checks  them  against  the  names  of  children  reported  in  the 
weekly  journals  from  his  schools  as  having  received  school  certifi- 
cates. A  child  for  whom  no  "  Permtt  O.  K."  card  is  found — that  is, 
one  who  has  not  secured  a  permit — is  followed  up  like  any  other 
absentee.  If  he  has  been  absent  while  attempting  to  get  a  permit,  his 
name  is  reentered  on  the  school  rolls  and  all  absences  are  counted 
against  him.  Because  he  has  secured  his  promise  of  employment 
and  in  most  cases  also  his  evidence  of  age  before  applying  for  his 
school  certificate  and  has,  therefore,  no  reason  for  delay,  a  child 
usually  applies  for  a  permit  as  soon  as  he  receives  his  certificate. 
Many  children  were  interviewed  as  to  this,  and  it  was  found  that  in 
every  case  the  child  had  received  his  school  certificate  only  a  day  or 
two  previous  to  his  application  for  a  permit. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  they  secured  the  certificates  at 
the  time  of  leaving  school.  Children  sometimes  present  school  cer- 
tificates of  recent  date  but  when  questioned  stale  that  they  left 
school  weeks  or  months  previously  and  returned  only  to  secure  their 
certificates.  The  records  of  the  vocational  school  show  the  dates 
when  each  child  who  is  enrolled  actually  left  school  and  when  he 
received  his  permit;  many  of  these  records,  chosen  at  random,  were 
examined,  and  some  showed  long  periods  of  absence  from  school, 
varying  from  a  month  to  a  year,  before  the  permits  were  granted. 
The  records  include  both  public  and  parochial  school  children,  and 
it  should  be  noted  that  such  lapses  of  attendance  were  much  more 
common  among  children  from  parochial  schools  than  among  those 
from  public  schools.  When  these  children  were  looked  up  in  the 
records  of  the  attendance  department  it  was  found,  moreover,  that 
no  report  had  been  made  of  many  of  those  who  had  left  the  parochial 
school  several  months  before  they  secured  permits.  One  15-year-oId 
boy,  who  applied  in  January  with  a  school  certificate  dated  a  few 
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days  preyioos  to  his  application,  said  that  he  had  not  been  in  school 
since  September,  although  the  attendance  officer  had  visited  hia 
house.  A  14-7ear-old  girl  who  had  been  graduated  from  the  ei^th 
grade  fn  June  applied  for  a  permit  in  the  following  January  with  a 
school  certificate  dated  January.  She  had  been  in  business  college 
for  two  months  and  had  then  worked  two  months  without  a  permit 
and  without  attending  vocational  schooL  No  attendance  otRcer  had 
visited  her. 

In  addition  to  the  daily  reports  from  the  vocational  school  of  chil- 
dren granted  permits,  the  attendance  department  receives  from  the 
office  of  the  industrial  cmumission  monthly  reports  of  those  who 
have  been  refused  permits.  The  Milwaukee  office  of  the  commissioii 
frequently  reports  also  to  the  school  authorities  in  the  adjoining  towns 
where  they  live  children  living  in  these  towns  who  have  been  refused 
permits  in  Milwaukee. 

Other  cities, — ^In  the  smaller  cities  lapses  of  attendance  between 
receiving  a  school  certificate  and  obtaining  a  permit,  or  between 
leaving  school  and  obtaining  a  school  certificate,  are  not  so  likely  to 
occur,  because  in  a  small  community  a  child  working  without  a  per- 
mit or  staying  away  from  school  can  more  easily  be  detected.  Grant- 
ing a  school  certificate  is  usually  regarded  as  an  immediate  prelim- 
inary to  the  issuance  of  a  permit,  and,  as  in  Milwaukee,  school 
authorities  drop  at  once  from  their  registers  childi*en  who  have  re- 
ceived certificates. 

In  all  places  visited,  however,  except  Green  Bay  and  La  Crosse, 
some  central  office  is  notified  both  of  the  granting  of  a  school  cer- 
tificate and  of  the  result  of  an  application  for  a  permit.  In  Kenosha 
and  Marinette  it  is  the  superintendent's  office;  in  Sheboygan,,  Madi- 
son, and  Oshkosh,  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  vocational  school. 
But  only  in  Madison  and  Sheboygan  is  the  attendance  officer  notified 
when  a  child  applies  for  a  permit  and  does  not  secure  it.  In  these 
cities  the  name  of  every  applicant  refused,  whether  he  has  attended 
school  in  the  city  or  elsewhere,  is  recorded  at  the  office  of  the  voca- 
tional school  and  weekly  reports  of  these  refusals  are  made  to  the 
attendance  officer. 

VOCATIONAL-SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  laws  relating  to  compulsory  education  make  it  obligatory  upon 
the  local  attendance  officers  to  enforce  school  attendance  of  all  chil- 
dren between  7  and  16  years  of  age  who  are  not  specifically  exempt 
from  such  attendance.  As  the  child-labor  law  provides  for  the  at- 
tendance at  vocational  schools  of  an  employed  child  between  14  and  If 
years  of  age  for  eight  hours  per  week,  that  school  is  authorized  to  oill 
upon  these  officers  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  every  child  up  to  16 
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years  of  age."  To  strengthen  this  provision  the  legislature  of  1917 
provided  in  addition  that  an  attendance  officer  must  enforce  the  at- 
tendance of  any  child  unlawfully  and  habitually  absent  from  an  ele- 
mentary, vocational,  or  other  school  which  he  is  compelled  tto  attend ; 
and,  as  every  child  between  16  and  17  must  attend  vocational  school 
unless  in  regular  attendance  at  elementary  or  high  school  or  receiving 
equivalent  instruction  elsewhere,  these  officers  must  also  enforce  the 
attendance  of  these  older  children  at  the  vocational  school.  ^^ 

Attendance  officers,  it  is  true,  have  local  supervision  only  and  are 
not  empowered  to  go  outside  of  their  districts  to  enforce  attendance 
of  children.  This  situation,  however,  has  given  little  trouble  be- 
cause the  vocational-school  directors  enforce  attendance  chiefly 
through  requiring  the  making  up  of  absences. 

Attendance  at  vocational  schools  is  enforced  largely  by  the  method 
of  "calling  in"  or  "revoking"  a  child's  permit  when  he  has  been 
absent  a  certain  number  of  times  and  keeping  it  until  he  has  made 
up  the  absences.  In  addition,  if  a  child  whose  absences  are  not 
made  up  applies  for  a  subsequent  permit,  he  is  required  to  make 
them  up  before  he  can  secure  a  permit  for  his  new  position. 

The  director  of  the  school  makes  his  own  regulations  regarding 
the  enforcement  of  attendance;  the  actual  work  is  done  usually  by  a 
clerk  who,  when  it  seems  best,  refers  cases  to  the  attendance  officer. 
In  all  the  cities  visited  outside  Milwaukee  such  special  cases  are  re- 
ferred directly  to  the  chief  attendance  officer  of  the  city.  In  Mil- 
Avaukee  one  attendance  officer  has  been  assigned  solely  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  vocational-school  attendance,  and  he  not  only  keeps  a  con- 
stant check  on  children  who  should  make  up  absences,  but  also  visits 
the  homes  of  truants. 

At  first  the  vocational  schools  reported  the  child's  attendance  at 
regTilar  intervals  to  the  employers.  This  plan  has  been  abandoned 
in  Milwaukee,  Marinette,  La  Crosse,  Kenosha,  and  Green  Bay,  as 
employers  did  not  cooperate  fully  and  it  entaile<f  considerable  work 
and  postage.  In  Sheboygan  monthly  reports  are  still  sent  to  em- 
ployers; while  in  Oshkosh  the  child  is  given  an  attendance  ticket 
each  time  he  is  present,  which  he  keeps  and  shows  to  his  employer 
if  he  chooses  or  if  the  employer  wishes  to  see  it.  In  Milwaukee,  too, 
each  child  has  a  record  of  his  own  attendance. 

Attendance  of  apprentices  is  enforced  automatically  through  the 
penalty  of  three  hours  less  pay  for  every  hour  of  absence  without 
good  cause,^*  and  the  only  work  done  by  the  schools  to  enforce  such 
attendance  is  to  notify  the  employer  of  the  absence  or  presence  of  an 
apprentice. 

>A  statutes,  cb.  40,  sec.  40.73(1).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  pp.  129-130. 
>*8tatiitea,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(1).     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  130. 
^  Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec  2877.6.     For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  143. 
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Enforcement  of  attendance  at  Yocational  school  may  be  treated 
under  two  headings:  (1)  Locating  children  who  should  attend  the 
school,  and  (2)  keeping  them  in  school  regularly. 

Locntifwj  ch34ren, — \  child  for  whom  a  permit  is  granted  can  he 
located  with  comparative  ease  by  the  vocational  school  because  the 
signature  of  the  Tocational-school  director  must  appear  on  the  per- 
mit.^' This  means  in  most  cities  that  the  child  must  take  his  permit 
to  the  director  to  be  signed  before  it  is  sent  or  taken  to  the  employer. 
In  Milwaukee,  as  already  stated,  every  child,  during  the  procedure 
of  securing  a  permit,  must  actually  register  ^*  in  the  yocational  schooL 
And,  in  addition,  a  clerk  from  the  vocational  school  goes  every 
n.oming  to  the  office  of  the  industrial  commission  to  insp>ect  the  lisls 
of  nan\e>  of  children  whose  permits  have  been  returned  and  of  those 
who  have  secured  j^ubsequent  permits.  These  names  are  checked 
with  the  records  in  the  vocational  school  to  enable  the  school  author- 
ities to  know  not  only  the  exact  status  of  every  child  who  is  alreadj 
resristered,  but  also  where  to  find  him.  In  the  10  cities  of  the  State 
where  the  vocational-school  director  is  also  the  issuing  officer,  the 
children  are  registered  in  the  schools  at  the  time  the  permits  are  issued. 

Considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  locating  children  between  14  and 
17  vears  of  age  who  are  neither  legally  employed  nor  attending  any 
other  school,  but  who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  vocational 
sohtx>l.  In  Milwaukee  the  attendance  officers  examine  the  school 
rt^sristers  in  the  fall  and  every  child  between  14  and  17  years  of  age 
wlio  was  gTHvluated  from  grammar  school  the  previous  June  and  is 
not  tboi^  reei^tored  in  any  school  is  notified  to  attend  vocati<mal 
st*h«x>l.  The  officers  also  secure  (from  as  many  schools  as  they  have 
time)  the  names  of  all  children  between  these  ages  who  have  left 
school  and  send  a  notice  to  each  one  to  attend.  The  name  of  the 
child  notified  is  si^nt  to  the  vocational  school  and  if  he  does  not  re- 
siH^iid  a  second  notice**  is  sent  from  the  school  telling  him  when  to 
ivjx^rt  and  stating,  in  brief,  the  provisions  of  the  law.  Neverthelesa, 
aivording  to  the  siiix^rrisor  of  attendance,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
find  all  the  children  who  should  attend. 

In  each  of  the  smaller  cities  visited  the  school  census  list  is  used 
bv  the  vocational  school  to  locate  these  "  other  children  '*  and  notices 
to  attend  aiv  sent  tliom.  In  Kenosha  a  personal  letter  instead  of  a 
notice  is  sent  to  the  child.  Some  children  between  14  and  17  have 
Ix^en  located  with  t^oinparative  en<e  in  this  way.  The  attendance 
officers  are  called  upon  to  enforce  their  attendance.  In  Oreen  Bay, 
in  addition  to  checking  the  names  on  the  census  list,  the  director 


iTStmtutM,  rfi.  sa.  s«>c.   lT2<a  "t.     For  the  text  of  this  section.  8t^  p.   136. 
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secures  in  the  fall,  from  the  principals  of  the  two  high  schools  of  the 
city,  the  names  of  all  children  between  14  and  17  years  of  age  who 
have  left  school.  These  names  are  also  sent  to  him  at  different  times  of 
the  year  by  the  principals  of  both  high  and  elementary  schools,  and 
notices  to  attend  are  sent  to  the  children.  By  these  means  practically 
every  child  who  should  attend  vocational  school  has  been  located.  In 
Madison,  Marinette,  and  Oshkosh  no  special  effort  except  the  sending 
of  notices  to  children  discovered  through  the  school  census  has  been 
made  to  secure  tjie  attendance  of  these  "  other  "  children,  and  it  was 
conceded  that  many  of  them  were  not  in  the  vocational  schools. 

Keepmg  children  in  school — Milwaukee. — Early  assignment  to 
classes  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  in  enforcing  attendance,  but  such 
assignment  has  not  always  been  possible  in  Milwaukee.  For  some 
time  after  the  school  was  organized  in  1912,  assignments  were  often 
delayed  several  weeks,  during  which  time  a  child  was  not  followed  up 
and  often  changed  positions,  moved,  or  became  unemployed.  During 
the  years  1915-16  and  191&-17,  when  the  school  had  facilities  to 
accommodate  them,  children  were  usually  assigned  a  few  days  after 
registration.  But  since  September,  1917,  the  school  has  not  been 
able  to  accommodate  the  large  numbers  of  children  required  to  at- 
tend, and  as  a  result,  although  girls  were  assigned  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  boys,  in  order  that  places  may  be  made  for  them  in  the  classes 
they  elect  to  enter,  are  often  not  assigned  for  months  after  regis- 
tration. 

In  February,  1918,  the  clerk  in  the  main  office  went  through  the 
files  and  reported  to  the  attendance  department  the  children  who  had 
not  been  assigned  since  the  previous  fall.  At  that  time  about  350 
boys  and  143  girls,  or  a  total  of  493  children,  were  summoned  to 
classes.  No  boys  had  been  assigned  since  November  30,  1917,  but 
the  girls  included  only  those  who  had  registered  during  the  previous 
two  weeks.  Of  the  number  called  in,  200  boys  and  85  girls,  or  a  total 
of  285  children,  failed  to  report  on  the  day  designated.  A  large 
number  of  these  sent  legal  reasons  for  their  failure,  but  those  neither 
reporting  nor  giving  legal  reasons  were  notified  and  were  followed 
up  as  soon  as  possible  by  the  attendance  officer. 

Three  records  are  made  in  the  vocational-school  office  of  a  child's 
attendance  and  employment ;  one  on  the  original  registration  card ;  '^^ 
another  on  an  identification  card^^  on  which  is  kept  a  permanent, 
continuous  record  of  the  child's  attendance  at  school  and  of  his  places 
of  employment;  and  another  on  an  employment  card  which  gives  a 
list  of  the  child's  places  of  employment  with  the  names  of  his  em- 
ployers and  the  dates  of  employment.    An  attempt  is  made  to  keep 

"  Form  8,  p,  154.  *^  Form  6  both  face  and  reyerse,  p.  153. 
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these  records  up  to  date,  and,  as  the  employment  card  is  filed  under 
the  name  of  the  present  employer,  it  is  usually  possible  to  asoertain 
the  children  working  for  any  employer  in  the  city.  The  teachers 
also  keep  daily  records  of  all  children  present,  absent,  or  attending 
to  make  up  previous  absences,  and  every  noon  and  evening  they  turn 
into  the  main  office  a  report  of  each  child's  attendance  during  the 
preceding  session.  This  report  is  used  by  the  attendance  officer  in 
following  up  absentees. 

In  addition  to  the  records  kept  in  the  vocational  school,  a  record 
of  attendance  is  given  to  the  child.  This  plan  was  devised  to  avoid 
complaints  by  a  parent,  employer,  or  child  that  credit  was  not  always 
given  for  attendance.  The  child  presents  his  card  to  the  teacher 
each  time  he  is  present  po  have  his  attendance  noted.  He  thus  be- 
comes responsible  for  securing  his  own  credit.  Except  for  the  occa- 
sional failure  of  a  child  to  present  his  card,  this  system  of  duplicate 
records  is  very  satisfactory. 

The  chief  method  of  enforcing  the  regular  attendance  of  a  child 
who  is  working  on  a  permit  is  to  compel  him,  on  penalty  of  losing 
his  permit,  to  make  up  all  absences,  legal  or  illegal,  even  though  he 
may  have  made  satisfactory  explanation  beforehand  and  been  ex- 
cused from  attendance.  Absences  must  usually  be  made  up  at  once, 
but,  in  some  cases,  if  the  child  is  liable  to  lose  his  job  or  be  otherwise 
seriously  inconvenienced,  he  is  allowed  to  make  them  up  later. 
After  the  first  absence  a  card  ^^  is  sent  by  the  school  attendance  officer 
to  the  parent  requesting  him  to  have  the  child  return  to  school  at 
once,  and  informing  him  that  if  he  does  not  do  so  the  permit  will  be 
revoked.  A  similar  card"  is  also  sent  to  the  employer.  After  the 
second  absence  no  notification  is  sent,  but  if  the  child  is  absent  a 
third  time  without  having  made  up  either  of  his  previous  absences, 
unless  he  is  ill,  his  permit  is  "  called  in  " — i.  e.,  the  employer  is  noti- 
fied to  send  his  permit  to  the  office  of  the  vocational  school.  At  the 
same  time  the  child  is  notified  "  that  his  permit  has  been  revoked  and 
tliat  he  must  report  at  the  vocational  school  at  a  specified  time.  If 
the  employer  fails  to  send  in  the  permit  an  attendance  officer  goes  to 
the  establishment  and  gets  it,  and  if  the  child  does  not  report  at  the 
school  he  is  followed  up  like  an  unemployed  child.  If  the  child  ex- 
pects to  return  to  the  same  employer,  the  permit  is  retained  at  the 
vocational  school  until  after  he  has  received  full  credit  for  absences: 
if  he  loses  his  position  because  of  the  calling  in  of  the  permit,  it  is 
returned  to  the  industrial  commission.  During  January,  1918,  220 
children  had  their  permits  "  called  in." 

This  procedure  is  usually  called  "  revoking  a  permit,''  but  can  not 
legally  be  thus  regarded,  as  the  child-labor  law  gives  power  of  revo- 
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cation  only  to  the  indnstrial  commission,  which  can  revoke  only 
when  the  permit  has  been  illegally  issued  or  when  the  child's  physical 
or  moral  welfare  may  be  best  served  by  the  revocation." 

Though  the  other  children  who  are  required  to  attend  vocational 
school  are  also  expected  to  make  up  all  absences^  it  is  more  difficult  to 
force  them  to  do  so  as  they  have  no  permits  which  can  be  revoked. 
The  only  method  of  enforcing  their  attendance  is  constant  following 
up  by  the  attendance  officer. 

A  child  who  is  dl>liged  to  make  up  absences  is  given  a  credit 
slip  at  the  main  office  to  take  to  the  teacher.  When  he  has  made  up 
the  absences  he  signs  this  slip,  which  has  been  filled  in  by  the  teacher, 
and  is  instructed  to  take  it  back  to  the  main  office  to  have  the  entry 
of  his  credits  made  on  his  permanent  record.  He  may  then  take  the 
slip  to  his  employer  to  show  that  he  has  made  up  all  his  absences. 
If  his  permit  has  not  been  revoked  this  ends  the  procedure.  But  if 
it  has  been  revoked  the  main  office  of  the  vocational  school,  after 
entering  the  credits  on  the  child's  record,  mails  the  permit  to  the 
employer.  Occasionally,  however,  the  child  fails  to  report  to  the 
nr^ain  office  but  takes  the  slip  directly  from  the  class  to  his  employer. 
This  causes  trouble  later  in  straightening  out  his  record,  and  in 
case  his  permit  has  been  revoked  it  may  cause  even  more  serious 
trouble,  for  the  employer  may  accept  the  credit  slip  believing  it  to 
mean  that  the  child  is  entitled  to  return  to  work  and  put  him  to  work 
without  a  permit.  This  has  happened  sometimes  in  Milwaukee  and 
is  not  always  quickly  discovered  either  by  the  vocational  school  or  by 
tbe  industrial  commission. 

During  a  representative  week  of  the  school  year  1917-18  there 
'were  7,954  children  "  actually  belonging  "  *•  to  the  vocational  school 
in  Milwaukee,  4,394  of  them  rrirls  and  3,560  boys;  and  during  that 
'week  6,728,  or  85  per  cent,  of  these  children  were  present.  In  addi- 
tion, 606  absences  were  made  up  by  an  unknown  number  of  children, 
aU  of  them  included  in  the  6,723  children  present.*^  On  account  of 
stricter  enforcement  a  steady  decrease  in  percentage  of  absence  oc- 

^'  ■  mm-         ».waiiM»>^..^«Mii»»ii»^  i  ■■■■■■^        ■  ■■  ■--  »■■■■  ■  ■■■■■■  ■■■  »»  »■■■  ■  ■»■■■  ■■     ^b^^^^^^— ^i^,^,^^»^^,^ 

»  Statutes,  efa.  88,  sec.  1728e.3.  For  the  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  140. 
•"Actnally  belonging"  is  a  phrase  applied  to  the  children  amonahle  at  any  one 
time  to  the  taw  compelling  attendance  at  Tocational  schooL  It  does  not,  therefore.  In- 
clude children  who  have  become  17  or  those  who  may  have  moved  from  the  city  but  have 
once  been  enrolled.  It  is  not  the  same  as  "  enrollment."  which  Includes  all  those  who 
have  registered  In  the  school  since  tbe  beginning  of  any  school  year  and  which  therefore 
steadily  increases.  The  number  "  actually  belonging  "  varies  from  day  to  day  and  from 
week  to  week,  and  In  any  given  day  or  week  may  be  less  or  greater  than  during  a  pre- 
eedtng  day  or  week. 

^  In  computing  attendance  at  the  vocational  school,  the  number  of  credits  Is  added  to 
tbe  number  of  children  present  and  the  percentage  of  attendance  figured  on  this  total 
number.  For  instance,  in  the  week  mentionod,  with  7.054  children  "  actually  betoni?ing,'* 
tbe  506  absences  which  were  bofni;  made  up  w<»ie  added  to  the  6,723  cliJldron  who  were 
Id  attendnrce,  thus  making  a  total  attendance  of  7,229,  or  91  per  cent  of  the  children 
^■ju^taaUy  iieloBcing*'' 
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curred  after  the  first  of  the  year  1918,  and  in  each  week  of  this  year 
it  was  less  than  in  the  same  week  of  the  preceding  year. 

Keeping  children  in  school — Other  cities. — ^In  the  other  places  vis- 
ited every  child  is  assigned  to  his  class  in  the  vocational  school  at 
the  time  the  director  is  notified  of  the  issuance  of  the  permit. 

Compelling  a  child  to  make  up  absences  is  used  as  a  method  of 
enforcement  in  all  these  cities  except  Marinette.  All  absences, 
wliether  legal  or  not,  must  be  made  up  in  Sheboygan,  Madison,  and 
Green  Bay,  all  except  those  caused  by  sickness  in  E^nosha  and 
Oshkosh,  and  nearly  all  in  La  Crosse.  Only  in  Kenosha  and  Green 
Bay,  however,  do  the  directors  of  the  vocational  schools  attempt  to 
enforce  attendance  without  some  assistance  from  the  attendance 
officers.  In  Kenosha  it  has  proved  sufficient  in  most  cases,  even  when 
a  child  has  been  absent  from  two  or  more  sessions,  to  require  an  expla- 
nation upon  his  return  to  school,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  absence, 
if  not  due  to  sickness,  must  be  made  up.  In  Green  Bay  an  absent 
child  is  notified  by  telephone  that  he  must  return  to  school,  and  if 
he  does  not  respond  to  this  informal  notice  he  is  sent  the  legal  notice 
furnished  by  the  industrial  commission  to  all  schools.  If  he  still 
fails  to  respond,  a  teacher  or  the  clerk  makes  a  personal  call  at  his 
home.  In  all  the  other  cities  visited  cases  of  absence  are  reported  to 
the  local  attendance  officer — ^in  Sheboygan  and  Marinette  immedi- 
ately, in  Oshkosh  usually  not  until  the  child  has  been  absent  twice, 
in  Madison  on  Friday  of  every  week,  and  in  La  Crosse,  if  a  first 
absence,  only  after  the  continuation-school  clerk  has  telephoned,  if 
possible,  to  the  child  and  in  most  cases  has  visited  the  home  or  the 
place  of  employment. 

In  the  smaller  places  visited  it  has  seldom  been  necessary  to 
'^revoke"  a  permit,  though  this  has  been  done  in  a  few  cases  in  Kenosha 
and  Oshkosh  and  once  in  Marinette.  In  Kenosha  the  permit  is  kept 
by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  at  the  request  of  the  director,  until 
the  child  has  made  up  the  absences,  when  it  is  reissued.  In  Oshkosh 
and  Marinette,  revocation  of  a  permit  has  occurred  only  when  the 
child  has  refused  to  attend  school  or  the  parent  has  refused  to  send 
him.  One  girl  in  Oshkosh  would  not  attend  vocational  school,  and 
when  the  truant  officer  called  at  her  home  her  mother  refused  to  send 
hei\  The  officer  then  instructed  the  employer  to  send  the  girl  to 
school  when  she  came  to  work.  The  next  day,  however,  she  did  not 
return  to  work,  and  the  officer  telephoned  for  the  permit.  In  a  few 
days  the  girl  went  back,  but  her  permit  was  not  at  the  factory,  nor 
was  it  reissued  until  her  mother  agreed  to  send  her  to  the  vocational 
school. 

The  vocational-school  authorities  in  Marinette,  which  is  near  the 
Michigan  line,  and  in  La  Crosse,  which  is  near  the  Minnesota,  line, 
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have  a  situation  to  meet  which  is  different  from  that  in  cities  not 
near  a  State  line.  The  requirements  for  going  to  work  are  in 
some  respects  higher  both  in  Michigan  and  in  Minnesota  than  they 
tire  in  Wisconsin.  In  Michigan  a  child  must  be  15  years  of  age 
before  he  c?.n  secure  a  permit  for  work  during  school  hours.  In 
Minnesota  he  must  not  only  be  14  but  have  finished  the  eighth  grade, 
and  t^is  high  educational  requirement  in  effect  raises  the  age  limit 
for  most  children.  Vocational  schools,  however,  are  not  maintained 
in  either  Michigan  or  Minnesota,  and  children  of  working  age,  once 
tl.ey  have  secured  permission  to  work,  are  not  compelled  to  attend 
any  school  whatever.  Many  children  between  14  and  17  living  in 
Marinette,  work  in  Menominee,  Mich.,  and  they  are  all  required 
to  secure  Wisconsin  permits  and  attend  vocational  sdiool  in  Mari- 
nette. Their  employers  in  Menominee  regularly  allow  them  time 
off  for  school  attendance,  as  otherwise,  according  to  the  director  of 
the  vocational  school,  their  permits  would  be  revoked.  Very  few 
Alenominee  children  work  in  Marinette,  but  when  one  does  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  secure  his  attendance  at  vocational  school.  A 
l^Ienominee  child  between  16  and  17  is  not  allowed  to  work  in  Mari- 
nette because  he  can  not  secure  a  Michigan  permit  after  he  is  16  years 
of  age,  and  the  judge,  who  is  the  issuing  officer  in  Marinette,  holds  that 
he  can  not  legally  issue  a  Wisconsin  permit. to  a  child  who  lives  in 
Michigan.*' 

In  La  Crosse  just  the  opposite  condition  and  the  opposite  policy  as 
to  issuing  permits  to  children  from  outside  Wisconsin  are  met.  la 
the  first  place  no  child  from  La  Crosse  has  been  known  to  go  to  work 
in  Crescent  City,  across  the  State  line  in  Minnesota,  but  occasionally 
one  from  Crescent  City  comes  to  La  Crosse  to  work  because  he  can  get 
employment  more  easily  in  La  Crosse,  and  possibly  also  because  the 
Wisconsin  educational  requirements  for  a  permit  are  lower  than  those 
of  Minnesota.  One  Minnesota  boy,  for  example,  had  secured  a  permit 
in  La  Crosse  when  he  was  14,  and,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  had 
-worked  there  for  more  than  two  years  attending  vocational  school 
regularly. 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  census  in  Wisconsin  is  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  apportioning  State  funds  to  school  districts.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  the  only  systematic  means  by  which  the  school  authorities 
can  locate  either  a  child  who  has  just  become  of  school  age  or  one 

""This  method  of  Issuing  i>ermlts  In  Marinette  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tlonn  of  the  commission  nnd  has  not  h^pn  followpd  since  the  time  of  this  study.  Permits 
mre  aot  isMed  In  Marinottr  to  children  working  iu  Michigan,  but  a  child  Uving  in 
Michigan  and  working  in  Wiaconsln  receives  a  permit  under  the  same  terma  aa  a  child 
Mvlng  in  WlsconKln. 
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who  has  entered  Wisconsin  from  another  State  or  from  a  foreign 
country  and  fails  to  enroll  in  any  school. 

According  to  the  law  this  census  must  be  taken,  except  in  first- 
class  cities,  annually  between  July  10  and  25,  and  the  results  reported 
to  the  county  or  city  superintendent  as  of  the  date  of  June  30.  In 
Milwaukee  (the  only  first-class  city)  it  must  be  taken  between  March 
1  and  June  1,  and  the  results  reported  as  of  May  30.  This  provision 
for  an  earlier  enumeration  in  Milwaukee  was  made  in  1917  because 
many  children  were  out  of  the  city  during  the  summer  months. 

Although  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  has  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  census  is  taken,  the  actual  work  is  done  by  various 
officials.  In  Milwaukee  and  Marinette  it  is  taken  under  the  direction 
of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  school  directors ;  in  the  other  cities 
it  is  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  schools.  Hired 
enumerators  are  used  in  Milwaukee,  Marinette,  and  Kenosha;  tho 
principals  of  several  of  the  schools  in  Oshkosh,  La  Crosse,  and  She- 
boygan ;  and  the  attendance  officer  in  Green  Bay  and  Madison. 

The  census  must  give  the  names  and  ages  of  all  children  between 
4  and  20  years  of  age,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  in 
parental  relation  to  them,  and  the  number  of  days  school  has  been 
taught  in  the  different  school  districts.  It  must  also  show  the  num- 
ber of  children  under  4  and  over  20  years  of  age  attending  school, 
and  give  information  relating  to  teachers  and  wages,  and  any  other 
facts  which  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  may  re- 
quire. Blank  forms  for  the  census  are  provided  by  the  State  super- 
intendent. 

Because  of  the  use  of  these  returns  in  most  places  as  an  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  school  attendance,  considerable  care  is  generally 
taken  to  secure  lists  which  can  be  used  as  an  accurate  check  on  the 
enrollment  of  the  schools.  In  Milwaukee,  at  the  time  of  this  study, 
they  had  not  been  so  used,  but  it  was  expected  that  the  earlier  enu- 
meration provided  for  in  the  law  of  1917  would  remove  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  And  in  all  the  other  cities  visited  the  returns 
of  the  census  are  regularly  compared  with  the  registration  lists  in 
Se})tember.  In  La  Crosse,  in  addition  to  being  checked  with  the 
school  registers,  the  census  returns  of  each  year  are  compared  with 
previous  census  records.  In  Marinette,  after  the  census  is  received 
in  the  fall,  a  meeting  of  the  public-school  principals  is  called  and  the 
census  list  is  compared  with  their  enrollment  lists.  The  name  of 
every  child  of  school  age  not  located  in  the  public  schools  is  given  to 
the  attendance  officer. 

These  returns  are  also  used  extensively  by  vocational-school  author- 
ities in  locating  children  between  14  and  17  who  should  legally 
attend  vocational  school  but  who  are  not  working  on  permits  and 
hence  are  not  automatically  registered  in  the  school.    In  Green  Bay, 
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for  example,  the  clerk  of  the  vocational  school  checks  np  these  chil- 
dren twice  a  year.  She  takes  the  census  list  to  the  different  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  and  checks  it  against  the  names  of  children 
who  have  graduated  -or  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  since  the 
previous  check.  All  children  between  14  and  17  who  are  not  attend- 
ing some  other  school  are  notified  to  enroll  in  a  vocational  school. 

In  addition,  the  census  record  of  age  is  referred  to  by  all  the 
issuing  officers  visited,  except  the  judge  in  Marinette,  for  the  purpose 
of  corroborating  a  child's  or  parent's  statement  of  age  when  a  birth 
or  baptismal  certificate  or  one  of  the  other  specified  documents  can  not 
be  obtained. 

UNEMPLOYED  CHILDREN. 

Whenever  a  child  between  14  and  16  to  whom  a  regular  child-labor 
permit  has  been  granted  is  out  of  work,  he  becomes  subject  to  the 
law  requiring  attendance  at  the  common  schools,  just  as  if  he  had 
never  been  employed.  The  provisions  of  the  child-labor  law  requir- 
ing an  employer  to  send  to  the  issuing  office  a  statement  that  a  child 
has  actually  started  to  work  for  him,  and  to  return  the  permit  to  the 
issuing  oflSce  when  a  child  leaves  his  employ,  were  devised  to  aid  in 
returning  these  children  to  school. 

But  the  use  of  the  statement  of  employment,  as  already  stated,  was 
abandoned  by  a  ruling  of  the  industrial  commission  in  October, 
1917,  and  thereafter  the  promise  of  employment  furnished  the  only 
evidence  that  the  child  had  actually  gone  to  work.  For  the  return 
of  a  permit  the  time  given  in  the  law  is  24  hours  after  the  termina- 
tion of  a  child's  employment,  and  an  employer  is  liable  to  a  suit 
brought  by  the  child's  representative  and  a  fine  of  $2,  payable  to  the 
child,  for  each  day  that  he  withholds  it  unlawfully.**  This  is,  how- 
ever,  a  short  period  to  allow  for  the  purpose,  and  most  issuing  officers 
do  not  complain  of  an  employer  who  returns  a  permit  within  two 
or  three  days  after  a  child  has  left. 

In  none  of  the  common  schools,  either  public  or  parochial,  is  any 
special  provision  made  for  the  unemployed  child.  The  curriculum 
is  not  adapted  to  him  and  the  teachers  do  not  welcome  him.  Such  a 
child,  therefore,  unless  he  has  been  out  of  school  for  only  a  short 
time,  seldom  returns  to  a  regular  day  school.  The  vocational  schools, 
on  the  other  hand,  because  of  their  varied  and  flexible  courses,  can 
easily  be  adapted  to  meet  his  needs,  and,  as  vocational  schools  have 
been  established  in  nearly  all  the  cities  where  any  large  numbers 
of  children  work,  the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law 
relating  to  unemployed  children  seem,  in  these  cities  at  least,  to  be 
comparatively  easy  of  enforcement. 


»  SUtutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728b. 4.     For  tbe  text  of  this  section,  see  p.  141. 
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MUwatikee. — Employers  return  permits  with  a  fair  degree  of 
promptness  in  Milwaukee,  because  a  new  permit  is  not  issued  until 
the  former  one  is  returned.  Usually,  therefore,  the  fact  that  a  child 
is  unemployed  is  known  to  the  vocational  school  when  the  clerk 
checks  up  every  morning  the  list  of  returned  permits  at  the  office  of 
the  industrial  commission.  The  child's  card  at  the  vocational-school 
office  is  then  removed  from  the  employer's  file  and  put  in  that  for 
unemployed  children.  An  unemployed  child  is  not  required  to  attend 
vocational  school  more  frequently  or  for  longer  hours  than  an  em- 
ployed child,  but  his  attendance  has  to  be  enforced  by  somewhat 
different  methods.  If  he  fails  to  attend  the  required  one-half  day 
a  week  the  case  is  investigated  by  the  attendance  officer.  If  it  is 
found  that  he  has  returned  to  a  regular  day  school,  where  he  is 
always  required  to  attend  every  day,  nothing  more  is  done;  if  not, 
the  attendance  officer  follows  him  up  as  he  would  any  other  non- 
working  child  who  is  obliged  by  law  to  attend  continuation  school 
Before  he  is  allowed  to  return  to  work  the  child  must  make  up  all 
absences. 

In  1915  an  effort  was  made  to  compel  unemployed  children  to  at- 
tend continuation  school  all  day,  and  a  special  class,  called  the  all- 
day  industrial  class,  was  organized  for  them  and  for  any  other 
children  who  did  not  fit  into  the  regular  permit  classes.  At  that 
time  it  was  ruled  that  the  unemployed  child  must  attend  one-half 
day  five  days  a  week,  leaving  him  the  other  half  day  to  hunt  for  a 
new  position.  No  great  effort  was  ever  made,  however,  to  make  him 
attend,  for  it  was  found  that  it  was  too  great  a  hardship  for  an 
unemployed  child  to  pay  carfare  every  day  to  the  business  section  of 
the  city  where  the  continuation  school  is  located.  For  a  time  the 
board  of  industrial  education  hoped  to  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
establishing  all-day  industrial  classes  in  the  parts  of  the  city  where 
working  children  live,  but  the  unemployed  children  to  be  served 
were  comparatively  few  in  each  district,  and  finally  the  constant 
pressure  to  find  facilities  and  space  for  the  regular  permit  children 
forced  the  abandonment  of  the  all-dav  class  at  the  central  continua- 
tion  school. 

Other  cities. — In  Green  Bay,  Marinette,  Madison,  and  Oshkosh« 
where,  as  in  Milwaukee,  a  new  permit  is  not  issued  until  the  former 
one  has  been  returned,  employers  have  gradually  learned  to  return 
the  permits  with  reasonable  promptness.  Only  in  Green  Bay,  Madi- 
son, and  Oshkosh,  however,  is  the  vocational  school  notified  as  soon 
as  a  child  becomes  unemployed.  In  Green  Bay  and  Madison  the 
vocational -school  director  is  also  the  issuing  officer  and,  of  oourse, 
knows  when  a  permit  is  returned ;  and  in  Oshkosh  he  is  notified  over 
the  telephone  by  the  attendance  officer.  In  Marinette,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  school  is  not  informed  when  the  judge  receives  back  the 
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permit  of  a  child  who  is  out  of  work.  In  the  other  cities,  Sheboygan, 
Kenesha,  and  La  Crosse,  where  the  new  permit  is  issued  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  old  one  has  been  returned,  the  issuing  ofBcer  is 
often  not  aware  that  a  child  is  out  of  employment  until  application 
is  made  for  a  subsequent  permit. 

The  practice  with  regard  to  school  attendance  of  an  unemployed 
child  differs  in  the  various  communities.  In  all  the  smaller  cities 
visited,  however,  he  must  attend  at  least  as  often  as  the  employed 
child,  and  in  Green  Bay  for  six  hours  a  day  five  days  a  week.  In 
Sheboygan,  Kenosha,  and  La  Crosse  some  unemployed  childr^i  at- 
tend every  day.  Special  classes  for  unemployed  boys  and  girls  are 
maintained  in  Green  Bay,  and  for  boys-  only  in  ^eboygan  and 
Kenosha.  In  La  Crosse,  as  instruction  is  largely  individual,  unem- 
ployed boys  and  girls  are  placed  in  the  regular  classes  for  permit 
children.  In  Sheboygan  only  is  an  unemployed  child  required  to 
make  up  all  absences  before  he  is  allowed  to  go  back  to  work. 

At  the  time  of  this  study  20  boys  and  28  girls  were  in  the  all-day 
industrial  class  in  Green  Bay ;  3  boys  in  Sheboygan ;  and  7  boys  in 
Kenosha.  Four  unemployed  children  were  attending  school  all  day 
in  La  Crosse. 

In  the  remaining  cities — Madison,  Oshkosh,  and  Marinette — an 
unemployed  child  must  attend  school  one-half  day  a  week  exactly  as 
if  he  were  employed.  In  Madison,  although  he  may  enter  the  all-day 
industrial  class  which  is  made  up  largely  of  adults,  he  usually  at- 
tends instead  the  regular  class  for  permit  children  once  a  week. 
In  Oshkosh,  at  one  time,  an  all-day  industrial  class  for  unemployed 
boys  was  maintained,  but  it  was  abandoned  because  of  lack  of  accom- 
modations. In  Marinette,  as  in  Madison,  although  there  are  all-day 
classes  which  the  unemployed  child  may  attend,  he  is  not  compelled 
to  go  to  school  more  than  one-half  day  a  week. 

INSPECTION. 

The  procedure  followed  by  the  different  inspectors  of  the  industrial 
coin  mission  is  not  uniform,  but  is  governed  by  the  purpose  of  the 
inspector's  visit,  the  size  of  the  establishment,  and  the  kind  of  records 
kept.  The  inspectors  in  the  woman's  department  make  regular  in- 
spections for  child  labor  only  in  establishments  employing  consid- 
erable numbers  of  children,  but  the  other  inspectors  look  into  the 
child-labor  situation  in  establishments  which  they  visit  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  other  laws. 

Xn  a  regular  inspection  the  procedure  as  regards  children  is  as 
follows:  The  inspector  usually  goes  first  to  the  ofRce  of  the  estab- 
lishment,  where  he  carefully  examines  every  permit  on  file  and  makes 
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a  list  of  the  names  and  ages  of  the  children.  He  then  visits  the 
workrooms,  usually  accompanied  by  some  representative  of  the  em- 
ployer. During  this  visit  he  interviews  each  child  for  whom  a  per- 
mit was  found  on  file — unless  a  great  many  children  are  employed— 
regarding  his  hours  of  labor,  his  hours  of  attendance  at  vocational 
school,  and  in  some  cases  the  character  of  work  he  is  doing  in  the 
establishment.  Unless  violations  are  suspected  a  child  is  not  ques- 
tioned in  detail  about  his  hours  of  labor,  but  the  posted  notice  of 
hours  required  by  law,  or  the  record  of  hours  furnished  by  a  time 
clock  or  a  time  sheet,  is  accepted  as  evidence. 

If  the  inspector  sees  on  his  rounds  a  child  who  appears  to  him  to 
be  under  17  years  of  age,  but  whose  name  he  has  not  found  in  the 
permit  files  in  the  office,  he  interviews  this  child  also,  obtaining  from 
him  his  name  and  address,  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  the  name 
of  the  school  he  attended,  and  other  information  which  might  aid 
in  ascertaining  his  exact  age.  Sometimes  the  inspector  is  able  to 
secure  evidence  of  such  a  child's  age  from  the  employer's  records. 
Otherwise  he  examines  later  the  permit  records  in  the  local  issuing 
office  to  see  whether  the  child  had  ever  held  a  permit  and,  if  so,  what 
age  was  given ;  and  if  he  can  discover  no  record  there  he  attempts  to 
find  other  evidence. 

When  violations  are  discovered  the  inspector  secures  more  infor- 
mation. Whether  the  violation  involves  hours,  failure  to  have  a 
permit  on  file,  or  employment  of  a  child  in  a  prohibited  occupation, 
the  inspector  secures  from  the  child  a  detailed  account  of  its 
character  and  circumstances.  At  the  end  of  his  tour  of  inspection 
he  takes  up  all  violations  with  the  employer  or  some  employee 
designated  to  take  care  of  such  matters. 

If  a  child  is  found  to  be  under  legal  working  age,  he  is  told  to 
go  back  to  school  and  the  employer  is  ordered  to  discharge  him  at 
once.  But  no  systematic  plan  is  followed  in  reporting  such  a  case 
to  the  local  school  authorities,  and  the  inspector  has  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  the  child  actually  does  return  to  school. 

Report  is  made  of  all  cases  of  violation,  and  usually,  unless  the 
employer  is  a  repeated  offender,  a  subsequent  inspection  follows  soon 
afterwards  to  ascertain  whether  the  violation  has  ceased.  If  the  em- 
ployer is  a  repeated  offender,  prosecution  is  recommended. 

An  inspector  sometimes  makes  his  tour  of  an  establishment  before 
going  to  the  office.  In  that  case  he  asks  every  child  who  app>ears  to 
be  under  17  years  of  age  for  his  name  and  age  and  whether  he  has  a 
permit  on  file,  and  also,  in  case  the  child  appears  to  be  under  16,  for 
information  regarding  his  hours  of  labor.  Then,  when  the  tour  is 
finished,  he  compares  the  permits  on  file  with  the  information  he  has 
obtained. 
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An  inspector  seldom  takes  the  permits  witli  him  on  his  tour  of  an 
establishment.  Neither  the  description  of  the  child  oil  the  permit 
nor  his  signature  is  therefore  of  any  aid  in  identification. 

In  making  an  inspection  of  an  establishment  against  M^hlch  a  com- 
plaint has  been  made,  the  inspector,  upon  visiting  the  office,  usually 
asks  to  see  the  particular  child  mentioned  in  the  complaint,  or  to 
visit  the  department  in  which  the  child  is  working  or  in  which  the 
violation  is  said  to  exist.  If  the  complaint  is  found  to  be  valid,  the 
employer  and  child  are  dealt  with  exactly  as  if  the  violation  weilB 
discovered  in  the  course  of  a  regular  inspection.  In  such  a  case  the 
inspection  is  usually  made  solely  with  regard  to  the  speltifie  violatibn 
of  which  complaint  has  been  made. 

In  a  general  inspection  for  the  enforcement  of  all  laws  applying 
to  an  establishment,  the  detection  of  illegal  child  labor,  as  described 
above,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  inspector's  duties.  In  addition,  he 
has  to  inquire  into  hours  of  labor  and  character  of  work  of  women 
employees,  safeguards  on  machinery,  sanitation,  protection  from  fit%, 
and  other  matters. 

The  inspector  records  information  secured  during  his  tour  of  an 
establishment  on  a  general  inspection  card  which  shows  the  kind  ol 
inspection  made  and  the  general  observance  of  the  laws  to  which  the 
employer  is  amenable.  He  keeps  duplicate  copies  of  these  cards  and 
sends  once  a  week  the  originals,  together  with  a  report  of  his  work, 
to  the  industrial  commission  at  Madison.  In  cases  requiring  special 
action  or  immediate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  commission,  re- 
ports are  sent  oftener.  When  a  violation  is  found  in  an  establish- 
ment the  iiispector  also  makes  a  special  report  with  an  accompanying 
letter  describing  in  detail  the  character  of  the  violation.  This  latter 
report  and  the  letter  are  both  made  out  in  triplicate,  one  copy  for  the 
general  office  of  the  industrial  commission,  one  for  the  employer,  and 
the  third  for^he  inspector. 

The  inspectors  of  the  women's  department  make  out,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  inspection  card,  a  separate  record  ••  containing  more 
detailed  atid  specific  information  regarding  woman  and  child  labor. 
This  record  gives  information  regarding  the  arrangement  of  hours  of 
women  and  children,  the  occupations  of  women,  and  the  welfare  work 
of  the  establishment. 

The  women's  department  has  also  made  investigations  of  the  meth- 
ods of  keeping  records  of  permit  children  in  several  large  industrial 
establishments  and  in  some  cases  has  introduced  systems  of  record 

keeping.     A  marked   decrease  in  illegal  employment  on  obsolete 
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permits,  on  school  certificates,  and  without  permits  has  been  notice- 
able in  the  establishments  thus  studied. 

Accident  reports  famished  the  industrial  coinmisn<»i  form  an- 
other source'  of  information  as  to  yiolations  of  the  child-labor  laws. 
As  a  child  injured  while  illegally  employed  is  entitled  to  treble  otMU- 
pensation^  the  commission  looks  into  all  accidents  to  children  io 
order  to  make  sure  that  their  rights  are  protected.  Even  wh«i  the 
accident  is  too  trivial  for  the  diild  to  be  entitled  to  oompensatioii 
the  employer  may  be  prosecuted  for  illegal  employment. 

A  provisicm  of  the  Wisconsin  law^  requires  ewexj  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  desiring  to  employ  children  under  tibe  age  of  IB  years 
to  file  a  statement  of  this  fact  with  the  industrial  commission  in  order 
that  a  special  inspection  of  the  establishment  may  be  made.  But 
in  practice  few  employers  send  in  such  statements,  and  the  oommia- 
sion  makes  no  special  effort  to  obtain  them  since'  it  has  througli  other 
sources  of  information,  especially  through  its  inspection  system  and 
its  'administration  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act,  practically 
complete  information  as  to  industrial  establishments  employing  any 
kind  of  labor. 

Methods  of  dealing  with  violators  of  the  child-lab<«  law  more  £re- 
gently  used  than  prosecution  are  (1)  summoning  employers  to 
show  cause  before  the  coBilnission  why  they  lAould  not  be  prose- 
cuted for  violations  of  the  law,  and  (2)  refusal  to  issue  further  per- 
mits to  employers  guilty  of  serious  violations.  The  first  method,  by 
bringing  the  employer  before  the  commissicm,  often  produces  the 
desired  result  without  resort  to  prosecution.  First  offenders  axe 
always  dealt  vnth  in  this  manner.  The  seccmd  method,  which  is 
frequently  used  in  connection  with  the  first,  is  sometimes  made  more 
effective  by  the  revocation  of  all  outstanding  permits  reading  to  the 
employer  who  has  violated  the  law.  This  method  of  deabng  with 
offenders  is  said  to  have  been  effective  in  some  cases  in  which  all 
other  methods  had  failed. 

The  method  of  prosecution  for  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  of 
Wisconsin  may  be  either  by  criminal  or  civil  action,  aecordin|r  first 
to  the  kind  of  violation  and  second  to  whether  the  viohtlor  is  t 
person  or  a  corporation.  The  industrial  commission  law,  under 
which  the  penalty  is  a  forfeiture  and  the  action  is  therefore 
civil,  is  made  by  one  section  of  the  child-labor  law  a  part  of  the 
latter  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  its  own  provisionis.  But  the 
child-labor  law  itself  provides  that  employment  in  a  prohibited 
occupation  or  hindering,  delaying,  or  refusing  to  admit  a  factory 
inspector  or  truant  officer  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  from  $10  to  $2(K)  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  noi 

"Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728:i-G.2.     For  the  text  of  this  ■ection,  eee  p.  187. 
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IcHiger  than  30  days.    At  the  same  time  it  provides  also  that  when 
any  corporation,  "by  its  agents,  officers,  or  servants,"  is  guilty  of 
such  a  violation,  these  penalties  may  be  recovered  in  action  for  debt 
or  assumpsit^*'    As  a  result  of  these  provisions  civil  action  may  be 
brought  for  any  violation  of  the  child-labor  law  except  employing  a 
child  in  a  prohibited  occupation  or  interfering  with  the  work  of  an 
inspector;  and  even  in  these  cases,  if  the  employer  is  a  corporatioi;!, 
the  prosecution  may  be  either  by  criminal  or  civil  action  at  th^ 
option  of  the  State.    The  only  case,  therefore,  in  which  criminal 
action  alone  can  be  brought  is  one  in  which  an  individual  or  firm 
other  than  a  corporation  has  employed  a  child  in  a  prohibited  occu- 
pation or  has  interfered  with  the  work  of  an  inspector.    Moreover, 
if  the  individual  has  at  the  same  time  violated  any  other  provision 
of  the  child-labor  law — ^^for  example,  has  employed  the  child  without 
a  permit — which  is  usually  the  case,  a  civil  suit  may  be  started 
against  him  for  that  violation  as  well  as  a  criminal  suit  for  employ- 
ing the  child  in  a  prohibited  occupation.    Even  if  the  employer  is 
a   corporation  two  separate  suits  under  different  sections  of  the 
statutes  may  be  brought  if  both  the  schedule  of  prohibited  employ- 
ments and  some  other  section  of  the  child-labor  law  are  involved. 
In  short,  if  a  person,  firm,  or  corporation  violates  both  the  section 
relating  to  prohibited  occupations,  and  some  other  provision  of  the 
child-labor  law,  two  separate  actions  are  possible,  first,  a  civil  action 
for  the  violation  of  the  other  sections,  and  second,  a  criminal  action 
in  case  the  employer  is  a  person  or  firm,  or  either  a  criminal  or  a 
separate  civil  action  in  case  the  employer  is  a  corporation,  for  the 
violation  of  the  prohibited  occupation  section. 

In   practice   the   industrial   commission    rarely   brings    criminal 
action,  since  civil  suits  have  several  advantages.    In  a  civil  action 
the  State  can  fix  the  amount  for  which  the  suit  shall  be  brought, 
and  can  summon  the  employer  as  an  adverse  witness  and  compel 
him  to  produce  his  records,*"  as  it  could  not  in  a  criminal  action. 
Moreover,  in  a  civil  action  the  judge  usually  instructs  the  jury  what 
verdict  to  bring  in.    If  an  employer  is  convicted  and  can  not  pay 
the  penalty,  a  judgment  may  be  entered  against  him,  and  if  his 
business  is  not  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  fine  he  may  be  im- 
prisoned under  a  special  provision  of  law  which  permits  imprison- 
nient  for  debts  due  the  State.**    Furthermore,  if  he  is  not  convicted 
in  the  lower  court,  the  State  can  appeal  the  case  to  a  higher  court, 
a  privilege  not  given  the  State  in  a  criminal  action.   In  practice,  how- 

>•  statutes,  cb.  83,  pecs.  1728a-2  and  17281>-1  and  2.     The  industrial  commission  law  is 
cb.   110a,  sees.  2804-41  to  2394-70,  Inclusiye ;  the  penalty  section  is  sec.  2394-70. 
«*  Under  the  discovery  statute  ( Statutes,  ch.  176,  sec.  4096), 
—  Statutes,  ch.  142,  sees.  8294.  3295.  3300,  3301,  3302. 
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ever,  ca«4>s  are  offially  settled  oat  of  court,  so  that  the 
a^rnmission  practicallj  fixes  the  amount  of  the  forf^ture. 

The  report  of  the  industrial  commisBimi  for  the  two  years  ended 
June  30,  1917.  showed  that  24  actions,  including  85  counts,  or  85 
sefiarate  violations^  were  brought  for  violations  of  the  child-labor 
law  during  those  years.  Eight  of  these,  including  10  counts,  were 
against  bowling  alleys;  two«  including  13  counts,  against  drug  stores; 
an4  one,  including  10  counts,  against  a  candy  &ctory.  The  others 
were  against  various  other  kinds  of  establishments.  A  total  of 
$1,190  was  forfeited  by  the  24  establishm«it& 

*  Report  oo  Allied  Fancttoiis  for  the  two  yeftn  ended  Jime  80,  1017,  p.  48.  •  IndoatrUI 
Commission  of  Wisconsin.     lasqii^  Sept.  1,  1917.     bi  the  cam  of  one  flOO  flue  tlie 
plojrer  bad  been  guiltj  mkm  of  Tiotettng  thm  law  as  to  cnplojBi^t  «f 


CONCLUSION. 

Wisconsin,  as  stated  earlier,  has  no  uniform  minimum  age  for  the 
employment  of  all  children  at  all  times  and  in  all  occupations.  Nor 
has  she  any  uniform  employment  certificate  requirement  applying  to 
all  children  of  certain  ages  who  desire  to  go  to  work  in  any  occupa- 
tion. Nevertheless,  the  application  of  the  minimum-age  and  child- 
labor  permit  laws  is  comparatively  clear.  The  law,  without  doubt, 
intends  that  no  children  under  14  years  of  age  shall  work  in  any 
industrial  occupation  at  any  time,  except  children  from  12  to  14 
years  of  age  in  a  limited  list  of  occupations  in  the  places  of  their 
residence  during  the  regular  school  vacations.  It  also  intends  that 
all  children  between  14  and  17  employed  in  industrial  occupations 
throughout  the  State,  and  all  of  these  ages  employed  in  domestic 
service  in  places  where  a  vocational  school  is  maintained,  shall  have 
permits. 

The  only  important  unregulated  occupation  is  agriculture,  in  which 
ill  Wisconsin,  with  its  extensive  rural  districts,  large  numbers  of 
children  are  employed.  For  these  children  no  supervision  of  any 
sort  is  provided  except  through  the  compulsory  school-attendance 
law,  and  those  over  14  may  even  be  exempted  from  school  attendance 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  "lawfully  employed."  Children  thus 
permitted  to  leave  school  and  go  to  work  in  agriculture  are  not  only 
free  from  any  supervision  while  actually  engaged  in  that  work,  but, 
as  they  are  already  lost  to  the  school  system,  they  may  go  later  into 
industrial  occupations  without  the  knowledge  either  of  the  educa- 
tional or  of  the  permit-issuing  authorities. 

The  failure  to  require  permits  for  children  engaged  in  agriculture, 

and  in  "  useful,"  but  not  gainful,  "  employment  or  service  at  home," 

and  to  require  school  attendance  of  the  elementary-school  graduate, 

prevent  the  permit  and  the  school-attendance  laws  applicable  to  the 

child  between  14  and  16  from  fitting  into  each  other  as  closely  as  they 

should.    Not  only  should  children  be  required  to  have  permits  to 

eiijgage  in  any  occupation,  or,  indeed,  to  remain  out  of  school  for  any 

reason,  but  the  compulsory  school-attendance  law  should  be  extended 

to  cover  the  graduate  child  so  as  to  close  all  loopholes  and  make  the 

su{>ervision  complete. 

Although  Wisconsin  in  1917  extended  State  control  of  employed 
children  further  than  most  States  by  requiring  permits  up  to  the  age 
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of  17,  yet  it  still  legalizes  the  employment  of  children  between  12 
and  14  during  vacation.  In  most  other  progressive  States  children 
under  14  are  not  allowed  to  work  at  any  time  because  they  are  believed 
not  to  be  mature  enough  to  enter  any  gainful  occupation.  Moreover, 
the  compulsory  school  age  was  not  raised  to  correspond  with  the  per- 
iriit  age  but  was  left  at  16,  and  therefore  a  child  between  16  and  17 
years  of  age  who,  if  at  work  in  an  industrial  occupation,  must  have  a 
permit  and  attend  vocational  school,  escapes  from  any  eflTective  super- 
vision if  not  at  work. 

r 

Qeneral  administration^ 

i  T  The  outstanding  feature  in  the  administration  of  the  diild-labor 
permit  ^stem  in  Wisconsin  is  the  centralized  supervision  by  the 
State  industrial  commission  over  the  enforcement  of  ^^  all  the  im>- 
visions  of  the  statutes  regulating  or  relative  to  child  labor.''  Super- 
vision is  thus  exercised  by  a  single  agency  over  the  issuance  of  dbild- 
labor  permits  and  over  the  inspection  of  establishments  to  detect 
illegal  child  labor.  Moreover,  this  supervision  by  the  commission  is 
made  more  effective  than  similar  provisions  in  most  States  by  the 
power  given  the  commission  to  make  rales  and  regulations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  specifically  to  issue  orders  gov- 
erning the  evidence  of  age  to  be  required  of  minors  who  apply  for 
labor  permits  and  modifying,  after  investigation,  the  schedule  of  em- 
ployments prohibited  to  minors  of  various  ages. 

The  placing  in  1917  of  all  issuing  officers  under  the  direct  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  commission  strengthens  the  system  decid- 
edly. Whether  or  not  the  plan  of  having  issuing  officers  appointed 
by  the  supervising  authority  works  better  than  the  more  usual  one  of 
having  certain  public  officials  directed  by  law  both  to  issue  child- 
labor  permits  and  to  be  subject  in  their  issuance  to  the  supervision  of 
a  designated  State  office,  is  not  so  clear.  The  corollary  to  the  com- 
mission's power  to  appoint  and  dismiss  issuing  officers  is  their  power 
to  resign.  They  are  under  no  mandate  of  law  to  perform  these 
duties.  And  serious  difficulties  are  met  with  whenever  an  expe- 
rienced permit  officer  quits  and  has  to  be  replaced  by  an  inexperienced 
person  unfamiliar  with  the  many  details  involved.  For  the  work  of 
issuing  permits  is  technical  and  difficult  to  learn.  Decided  assets  in 
its  successful  performance  are  experience  in  handling  people  and 
thorough  knowledge,  coupled  with  an  intelligent  interpretation,  of 
the  law.  Furthermore,  it  is  better  for  a  community  to  become  ac- 
customed to  one  person  in  this  work.  In  designating  issuing*  officers. 
therefore,  the  commission  has  had  to  consider,  not  only  that  the 
person  should  be  one  who  has  the  child's  welfare  uppermost,  but  that 
he  should  be  one  who  is  willing  to  submit  to  its  supervision,  who 
can  give  the  work  the  necessary  time  and  care,  and  who  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  serve  without  compensation  from  the  State.    As  a  result  the 
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industrial  commission  has  been  forced  to  move  slowly  in  establishing 
an  effective  and  uniform  system  of  issuance. 

Different  kinds  of  officials  have  been  designated,  many  of  them  the 
same  county,  municipal,  or  juvenile  court  judges  who  were  the  issuing 
officers  under  the  former  law,  but  a  large  number  of.  them  public- 
school  officials.    The  judges  have  been  reappointed  chiefly  in  small 
and  rural  communities.    In  making  suggestions  to  judges,  however, 
the  industrial  conmiissi(Mi  is  dealing  with  officials  who,  like  its  own 
members,  are  vested  with  the  power  of  enforcing  laws,  and  who  do  npt 
always  take  kindly  to  supervision.    Furthermore,  many  judges  not 
only  fail  to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  interested  in  the  permit 
child,  but  also  issue  permits  carelessly  and  illegally,  sometimes  with 
serious  results.   Public-school  officials,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  in 
the  smaller  towns,  are  likely  to  change  more  frequently  than  judges 
and  also  often  leave  town  during  the  summer  vacation,  when  many 
child-labor  permits  must  be  issued.    Nevertheless,  the  school  officials 
are  better  acquainted  than  the  judges  with  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  children,  avd  they  have  been  increasingly  designated  as  issuing 
officers. 

Another  weakness,  not  in  the  law  but  in  its  administration,  con- 
sists in  the  small  degree  of  attention  thus  far  given  by  the  industrial 
commission  to  the  details  of  issuance  of  permits  in  places  other  than 
those  in  which  its  own  agents  issue  them.  Practically  the  only 
method  of  supervision  used  in  these  places  has  consisted  in  sending 
out  written  instructions  to  issuing  officers  and  examining  their  re- 
ports. That  this  limited  supervision  has  not  been  entirely  effective 
appears  in  the  variety  of  methods  employed  in  every  office  visited 
and  in  the  toleration  of  both  minor  and  serious  evasions  of  the  law 
by  the  issuing  officers.  The  only  method  by  which  really  effective 
supervision  can  be  maintained  is  through  traveling  supervisors  spe- 
cially trained  for  the  work. 

The  fact  that  inspection  for  violations  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same 
agency  as  is  the  issuance  of  permits  strengthens  the  child-labor  laws 
and  makes  it  possible  to  enforce  them  more  economically,  even  though 
the  two  functions  have  not  as  yet  been  as  closely  correlated  as  they 
might  and  should  be. 

Methods  of  securing  permits. 

Even  with  the  supervision  of  the  industrial  commission,  the  requi- 
sites for  a  permit  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  State  and  in  no 
place  studied  did  the  officers  comply  in  every  particular  with  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  the  regulations  of  the  commission.  In 
the  Milwaukee  office  of  the  industrial  commission  the  regulations  are 
fairly  well  observed.  But  in  the  Madison  and  Sheboygan  offices 
compliance  with  the  legal  procedure  is  more  rigid  than  in  any  of  the 
other  offices  visited.    This  compliance  in  Madison  is  to  be  expected 
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because  comparatively  few  children  are  working,  and  the  issuing 
office  is  near  the  main  office  of  the  industrial  commission. and  can  be 
supervised  easily.  Sheboygan,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  industrial 
city  and  next  to  Milwaukee  has  the  largest  numoer  of  employed 
children  in  the  State.  The  fact  that  its  issuing  officer  can  conform 
strictly  to  the  regulations  of  the  industrial  commission  shows,  there- 
fore, that  the  regulations  are  not  unreasonable  or  impractical. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  similarity  between  the  procedure  in  the 
various  offices,  the  process  of  securing  a  permit  is  uniformly  diffi- 
cult for  the  child.  It  is  more  complicated  than  in  most  other  indus- 
trial States  primarily  because  of  the  requirement  of  registration  at 
vocational  school  and  because  of  the  power  of  refusal  vested  in  the 
issuing  officer  whenever  he  believes  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
'*would  be  served  thereby.  This  power  means  in  practice  that  the 
issuing  officer  sometimes  delays  the  procedure  until  he  has  ascer- 
tained whether  the  child  needs  to  go  to  work. 

Such  delays,  however,  merely  indicate  more  thorough  protection 
of  the  child.  That  the  process  of  obtaining  a  permit  should  he 
simple  is  of  far  less  importance  than  that  the  child  should  be  care- 
fully and  fully  protected.  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  point  at 
which  the  procedure  itself  could  be  simplified  and  still  sufficiently 
protect  the  child.  School-certificate  blanks,  it  is  true,  might  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  schools  so  that  a  child  would  be  spared 
the  trips  necessitated  by  the  fact  that  they  are  available  only  at  the 
issuing  office,  but  the  child  would  then  be  allowed  to  drop  out  of 
school  more  easily  than  he  is  when  the  issuing  officer,  before  he  can 
secure  permission  from  his  principal  to  leave  school,  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  persuade  him  to  remain  there. 

The  attempt  to  persuade  both  parent  and  child  of  the  desirability 
of  the  child's  remaining  in  school  is,  indeed,  most  important  and 
should  not  be  done  away  with  even  though  it  seems  in  some  cases  to 
cause  a  hardship.  The  parent's  appearance  is  desirable  also  because 
he,  as  well  as  the  employer,  is  liable  to  a  penalty  in  case  his  child  is 
employed  illegally.  Yet  the  presence  of  the  parent  is  not  required 
by  the  industrial  commission  for  a  child  over  16  years  of  age.  And 
even  for  one  under  16  years  of  age,  though  required  by  ruling  of  the 
commission,  it  is  not  uniformly  insisted  upon  by  the  issuing  officeiSb 
Such  deviations  from  the  ruling  might  be  excusable  when  the  issuing 
officer  has  proof  that  neither  of  the  parents  can  appear.  But  to 
permit  another  person  to  appear  for  a  parent  when  the  parent  is 
able  to  come,  or  mei'ely  to  telephone  a  parent  who  may  be  busy  at 
home  as  is  done  in  La  Crosse,  practically  defeats  the  purpose  of  the 
procedure. 

Agfiin  the  child  is  delayed  longer  than  formerly  as  a  result  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  workmen's  compensation  act  effective  Sep- 
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tember  1, 1917.  He  formerly  went  to  work  as  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted the  procedure  at  the  certificate  office,  and  his  permit  usually 
reached  his  place  of  employment  the  day  after  he  started.  At  pres- 
ent to  allow  a  child  to  work  without  a  permit  even  one  day  would  be 
to  inyite  disaster,  as  he  might  be  injured,  and  the  employer  in  that 
case  would  be  liable  to  treble  compensation.  The  ^nployer,  there- 
fore, ^nerally  refuses  to  let  a  child  go  to  work  until  he  has  actually 
received  the  permit.  i 

Unnecessary  delays  might  sometimes  be  avoided,  however,  if  ^he 
children  were  ^ven  clearer  and  more  complete  instructions  when 
they  first  apply  for  permits.  Children  are  sometimes,  delayed  for 
days  and  compelled  to  make  frequent  useless  trips  to  the  office  because 
of  inadequate,  unintelligent,  or  incorrect  instructions.  This  kind « of 
delay  occurs  more  often  in  the  Milwaukee  office  than  elsewhere,  but 

ml  f 

it  happens  occasionally  in  smaller  cities.  A  child  applying  at  the 
Milwaukee  office  who  was  bom  in  the  city  or  county  is  sent  to  the 
registrar's  office  for  a  record  of  his  birth,  but  he  is  not  told  what  to 
do  if  it  is  not  recorded.  In  that  case  he  has  to  return  for  further 
directions  as  to  securing  a  baptismal  certificate,  but  on  this  visit  he 
is  not  usually  told  what  to  do  if  he  fails  in  this  second  quest.  If  he 
does  not  or  can  not  submit  a  baptismal  certificate  he  must  return  a 
third  time  for  instructions  about  the  next  best  evidence.  Sometimes 
the  instructions  are  so  inadequate  that  only  by  accident  is  it  discov^ 
ered,  after  a  child  has  failed  to  submit  certain  preferred  documents, 
that  he  might  have  done  so.  Again,  when  a  child  has  to  write  else- 
where  for  some  document,  the  instructions  are  so  incomplete  that  he 
often  returns  days  or  weeks  later  with  an  incorrect  record.  When  a 
child  has  to  write  for  documents  it  would  save  time  and  trouble,  both 
to  the  office  and  to  the  child,  if  the  address  of  the  proper  official  and 
any  other  necessary  information,  for  instance  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  fee  to  be  sent,  were  given  the  child  in  writing  or  even  incorporated 
in  a  letter. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  law  to  state  to  whom  the  permit 
shall  be  given  has  caused  a  great  variety  of  practices.  Except  for 
its  branch  offices,  the  industrial  commission  has  made  no  ruling  on 
this  point.  Some  issuing  officers  mail  the  permits  to  the  employers, 
others  mail  those  for  children  under  but  not  over  16  years  of  age; 
and  still  others  never  mail  x>ermits  but  give  them  to  the  children. 
"When  the  permit  is  given  to  the  child,  there  is  always  the  possibility 
Chat  he  may  not  actually  go  to  work,  but  may  use  his  permit  merely 
a6  a  device  to  enable  him  to  stay  out  of  school.  Or  he  may  take  his 
permit  to  another  employer,  inserting  himself  the  name  of  this  new 
^employer,  and  go  to  work  in  another  occupation  than  that  for  which 
it  was  intended.  Or,  again,  another  child,  who  can  not  meet  the  i*e- 
quirements,  may  work  on  his  permit. 
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Using  a  permit  merely  to  get  out  of  school  would  be  prevented,  oi 
course,  if  the  law  requiring  that  an  employer  file  with  the  issuing 
officer  a  statement  of  the  actual  employment  of  a  minor  were  enforced 
by  the  industrial  commission.  This  ^statement  of  employment'' 
was  designed  to  notify  the  issuing  officer  that  the  child  had  actually 
gone  to  work,  and  the  reasons  for  discontinuing  its  use  do  not  seem 
convincing.  The  child,  of  course,  has  presented  a  promise  of  em- 
ployment, but  such  a  pnmiise  may  easily  be  forged,  or  the  employer 
may  carelessly  make  out  two  or  three  for  one  position  thinking  he 
will  try  the  child  who  comes  back  first  with  his  certificate.  £ven 
when  the  permit  is  mailed  to  the  employer  delay  in  returning  it  if  the 
child  is  not  actuaUy  employed  may  result  in  loss  of  time  which 
should  be  spent  in  school.  As  for  difficulty  in  the  enforcement  of 
this  provision,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  easier  to  enforce 
than  the  provision  requiring  the  return  of  a  certificate  when  the  child 
has  left  his  position,  for  in  the  former  case  the  issuing  officer  knows 
just  when  to  expect  the  communication  from  the  employer  whereas  in 
the  latter  he  has  no  such  knowledge.  Its  enforcement  would  not 
have  been  so  difficult  if  issuing  officers  had  been  persistent  in  de> 
manding  a  prompt  return  of  the  statement  after  the  permit  was 
mailed.  If,  for  instance,  two  or  three  days,  instead  of  two  weeks  or 
a  month,  as  in  Milwaukee,  had  been  the  limit  of  time  before  inquiry 
was  started  regarding  its  failure  to  appear,  employers  would  have 
been  forced  into  compliance  just  as  they  have  been  in  many  places 
with  regard  to  the  return  of  the  permit. 

Everything  which  tends  to  make  the  employer  feel  his  responsi- 
bility over  the  child  whom  he  employs  tends  to  make  it  easier  to  keep 
the  child  in  school  when  he  is  not  employed.  For  this  reason  not 
only  should  the  employer  furnish  a  promise  of  employment,  but  tlie 
permit  should  l^e  mailed  to  him  and  he  should  be  required  to  notify 
the  issuing  office  both  when  he  begins  and  wh^i  he  discontinues  em- 
ployment of  a  child. 

The  return  of  the  permit  to  the  issuing  office  when  the  employmeDt 
is  ended  is  essential  to  efficient  administration.  It  not  only  afforv^ 
the  simplest  method  of  notifying  the  issuing  office  that  the  child  is 
unemployed  and  thereby  of  making  it  possible  to  see  that  he  is  either 
at  work  or  in  school,  but  it  also  avoids  the  danger,  always  present 
if  more  than  one  permit  is  in  existence  for  the  same  child,  that  the 
earlier  one  may  be  used  for  another  child  who  may  not  be  legalir 
entitled  to  work.  But  the  requirement  that  the  child  wait  for  tliig 
former  employer  to  n^tum  the  pemiit  before  he  can  take  a  new  posi- 
tion forces  the  child  to  be  idle  for  at  least  one  day,  evea  if  the 
plover  returns  the  permit  promptly,  while  the  permit  is  in 
from  the  fir<t  employer  to  the  oftu*e  and  from  the  office  to  the 
employer.     ^lore  often  two  or  more  days  are  lost  because 
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^ployers  So  not  return  permits  promptly.    A  child  wlio  has  giren 

his  employer  several  days  in  which  to  return  the  permit  often  oomes 

into  the  offiee  for  a  new  one  to  find  that  the  former  ooa^baa  not  been 

returned  and  in  many  cases  comes  back  again  and  agiQn  before  he 

can  be  granted  a  permit  for  the  new  employer.    The  fact  that  the 

employer  is  liable  in  action  to  the  child  for  $2  per  day  for  each  day 

that  he  fails  to  return  the  permit  has  thus  far  giv^i  no  real  relief^ 

for  tiiis  penalty  has  never  yet  been  imposed  in  Wisconsin.    When 

the  State  has  given  special  permission  to  children  of  sehool  age  to 

woric  instead  of  attending  school,  it  certainly  ought  not  to  penmt 

employers  to  keep  them  both  out  of  school  and  out.  of  work  »b^ 

failure  to  return  their  permits.    On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that 

a  child  can  not  secure  a  subsequent  permit  until  the  old  one  has  been 

returned  undoubtedly  tends  to  make  the  child  more  businesslike 

about  notifying  his  employer  when  he  intends  to  leave  his  position. 

The  duty  of  seeing  that  permits  are  returned  promptly  is  primarily, 

however,  that  of  the  issuing  officer  and  the  attendance  deportment ; 

both  should  maintain  a  close  follow-up  of  unemployed  ddldren. 

More  questionable  is  the  practice  of  using  the  same  permit  form 
several  times,  as  the  form  in  use  at  the  date  of  this  report  was<m** 
tended.    It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  Milwaukee,  where  the  original 
permit  is  also  used  as  a  subsequent  one  by  adding  the  name  of  tlie  new 
employer,  and  where,  therefore,  a  subsequent  permit  can  never  be 
issued  rnitil  the  former  one  is  returned,  not  only  can  the  unemployed 
child  easily  be  located,  but  more  than  one  permit  can  not  be  outstand- 
ing' for  a  single  child.    Moreover,  issuing  officers  are  said  to  be  more 
insistent  and  employers,  therefore,  more  careful  and  prompt  about 
returning  permits  when  they  know  the  very  documents  which  they 
withhold  are  essential  to  the  chUd  in  securing  a  new  position.    Never- 
theless, an  injustice  may  easily  be  done  a  child  by  advertising  to  his 
new  enaployer  all  the  places  where  he  has  formerly  worked.   And.  ^^ 
en^ployers  sometimes  return  permits  to  children  direct  instead  of  to 
the  issuing  ofKcer,  an  opportunity  is  given  the  child  to  enter  on  the 
permit  the  name  of  another  employer  without  going  to  the  issuing 
office.     This  has  been  known  to  happen  in  cities  outside  Milwaukee. 
One  child  in  La  Crosse,  for  example,  obtained  a  promise  of  employ- 
ment frcmi  a  new  employer,  received  his  permit  from  the  former  em- 
ployer,  entered  the  new  employer's  name  on  the  permit,  submitted  it, 
and  -worked  for  some  time  before  the  lack  of  any  record  of  the  new 
en^ployer  at  the  issuing  office  was  discovered.     As  already  stated, 
experience  with  cases  of  this  kind  has  caused  issuing  officers  in  a 
number  of  Wisconsin  towns  to  issue  a  new  permit  for  each  new  em- 
ployer in  spite  of  the  provision  on  the  permit  form  for  the  names 
i>f  several  employers. 
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Beregistration  in  vocational  school  when  the  child  applies  for  a 
subsequent  permit  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  system  of  enforcing 
vocational-school  attendance,  by  compelling  children  to  make  np 
absences.  The  lever  here  provided  is  much  used  by  directors 
throughout  the  State. 

The  use  of  vacation  and  after-school  permits  for  children  between 
14r  and  16  years  of  age  is  not  specifically  authorized  by  law.  Never- 
theless, some  provision  is  necessary,  both  for  the  child  who  wishes 
to  work  only  during  vacation  and  who,  if  under  14,  could  secure  the 
vacation  permit  provided  by  law  and  for  the  child  who  is  entitled 
to  a  k*egular  permit  but  does  not  wish  to  leave  school.  It  certainly 
seems  more  reasonable  to  allow  children  over  14  than  to  allow  those 
between  12  and  14  to  work  during  school  vacations  without  having 
to  meet  any  educational  test.  Yet  the  law  itself  allows  the  younger 
children  to  secure  vacation  permits.  The  advisability  of  issuing  after- 
school  permits  to  children  who  have  not  the  educational  qualifications 
for  a  regular  permit  is,  however,  open  to  serious  doubt.  And  in  any 
event  it  would  seem  that  legal  authority  should  be  secured  for  what- 
ever action  may  be  deemed  advisable  as  to  after-school  and  vacation 
permits. 

Promise  of  employment. 

The  promises  of  employment  accepted  by  most  issuing  officers  are 
fairly  satisfactory,  though  the  fact  that  small  employers  often  have 
no  letterhead  paper  makes  it  impossible  to  enforce  the  law  literally 
and  difficult  to  be  sure  that  all  signed  statements  are  authentic.  A 
regulation  form  for  a  promise  of  employment,  similar  to  that  fre- 
quently used  in  Milwaukee,  if  distributed  carefully  among  employers 
and  its  use  encouraged,  would  be  more  satisfactory,  more  convenient, 
and  more  likely  to  insure  authentic  statements.  Nevertheless,  in 
places  where  the  permit  is  mailed  to  the  employer  it  is  probable  that 
if  the  promise  of  employment  is  false  the  permit  will  be  returned. 
And  in  the  smaller  places  visited  the  issuing  officer  usually  kno^v^ 
whether  the  promise  of  employment  is  genuine  and  whether  the 
child  actually  goes  to  work. 

The  "statement  of  employment,"  the  use  of  which,  as  already 
pointed  out,  was  abandoned  in  1917,  was  useful  in  this  connection, 
for  if  an  employer  did  not  return  the  statement  within  a  reasonable 
time  the  case  could  be  investigated ;  in  other  words,  the  mailing  of 
the  permit  to  an  employer,  coupled  with  the  employer's  notification 
of  employment,  afforded  an  automatic  checking  up  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  promise  of  employment. 
Evidence  of  age. 

Since  the  adoption  by  the  commission  of  the  same  evidence  of  age 
as  was  stipulated  in  the  Federal  rules  and  regulations  for  an  em- 
ployment certificate  under  the  United  States  child-labor  act  of  1916 


w. 
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a  fair  degree  of  uniformity  has  been  brought  about  throughout  the 
State  with  regard  to  the  evidence  demanded  and  accepted  by  issuing 
officers  for  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age.  Previously  no 
order  of  preference  had  been  specified  in  the  law  or  rulings  and  in 
most  places  outside  Milwaukee  birth  certificates  had  rarely  been 
demanded  and  school  certificates  were  the  usual  evidence  of  age 
accepted.  In  Milwaukee  baptismal  certificates  constituted  the  udual 
evidence,  but  memoranda  of  birth  from  the  registrar's  office  wiere 
frequently  used. 

Even  at  the  time  of  this  study,  however,  seven  months  after  the 
new  rulings  had  become  effective,  the  evidence  required  was  not  fully 
understood  and  the  regulations  were  not  literally  and  consistently 
obeyed  by  all  issuing  officers.  This  was  due  to  several  causes.  First, 
the  changes  made  were  radical  and  the  new  system  was  much  more 
complex  than  the  old.  Second,  other  radical  changes  went  into  effect 
at  the  same  time,  such  as  the  designation  of  issuing  officers  by  the 
industrial  oommissdon,  the  raising  of  the  permit  age  to  17,  and 'the 
United  States  child-labor  act.  Third,  the  industrial  commission  had 
not  been  able  to  give  thorough  supervision  to  the  issuing  officers. 

The  regulations  state  the  exact  evidence  of  age  to  be  accepted  and 
the  order  of  preference  to  be  observed.  Yet  in  only  two  of  the  cities 
visited,  Madison  and  Sheboygan,  is  the  order  observed  consistently 
and  proof  required  that  preferred  evidence  can  not  be  obtained.  In 
every  other  office  visited,  including  Milwaukee,  the  parent's  or  child's 
statement  regarding  the  availability  of  certain  evidence  is  accepted 
and  most  issuing  officers  and  clerks  believe  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
mand better  proof.  Yet  in  Milwaukee  in  a  few  cases  children  and 
parents  who  have  stated  they  did  not  possess  a  certain  kind  of  evi- 
dence have  been  instructed  to  bring  a  less  preferred  document  and 
later  have  returned  to  the  office  with  the  preferred  evidence.  The 
Milwaukee  office  follows  the  order  for  children  born  in  the  citv  or 
county,  but  usually  for  those  bom  elsewhere  baptismal  certificates^ 
if  submitted,  are  accepted.  The  deputy  in  charge  of  the  office,  how- 
ever, has  devised  a  simple  form  '^  which  parents  will  be  asked  to  fill 
in  when  preferred  evidence  is  not  obtainable.  The  signing  of  such 
a  statement,  it  is  believed,  will  make  parents  more  careful  in  obtain- 
ing, if  possible,  the  preferred  documents ;  the  requirements,  too,  can 
be  made  clearer  to  them  in  this  way. 

Many  children  bom  outside  Milwaukee  who  could  easily  secure 
birth  certificates,  either  from  the  local  registrar  or  from  the  State 
board  of  health,  are  not  required  to  do  so.  In  January,  1918,  the 
deputy  of  the  industrial  commission  in  charge  of  the  child-labor 
work  for  the  State  investigated  the  evidence  of  all  children  for 


This  form  was  distributed  to  permit-Issuing  officials  In  May,  1918,  and  bas  been  in 
ainee  tlrat  date. 
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whom  duplicate  permits  and  statements  of  evidence  had  been  sent  in 
to  the  main  office  of  the  commission.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
children,  he  found,  who  had  submitted  other  evidence,  had  biith 
certificates  on  file  in  the  State  board  of  health. 

Issuing  officers  would  doubtless  send  more  children  for  copies  of 
their  birth  certificates  if  no  fees  were  required.  It  seems  to  them  a 
hardship  to  send  a  child  for  a  birth  certificate  for  which  he  must  paj 
50  cents  when  he  has  submitted  an  authentic  baptismal  certificate. 
Consequently  most  officers  accept  the  baptismal  certificate  without 
attempting  to  secure  the  preferred  evidence.  But  a  certified  copy  of 
a  birth  certificate  can  be  obtained  from  the  State  board  of  health 
without  cost  and  the  issuing  officers  have  been  carefully  instructed 
to  write  to  the  State  office  for  it  if  local  registrars  insist  upon  the 
fee.  This  procedure  always  causes  a  delay  of  several  days  axid  by 
most  issuing  officers  is  considered  not  important  enough  to  observe^ 
Yet  in  many  States  foreign-bom  children  were,  before  the  war,  and 
doubtless  will  be  again,  required  to  write  to  far-distant  lands  for 
birth  certificates,  and  if  the  work  of  local  registrars  in  Wisconsin 
can  not  easily  be  changed  from  a  fee  to  a  salary  basis  at  least  all 
possible  use  ought  to  be  made  of  the  records  kept  by  the  State  board 
of  liealth  at  Madison. 

The  kinds  of  "  other  "  documentary  evidence  of  age  accepted  are 
not  uniform  throughout  the  State  and  school  certificates  without 
either  the  parent's  supporting  statement  or  the  physician's  certificate 
of  age  are  taken  as  "other  documentary  evidence."  Furthermore, 
officers  do  not  always  exhaust  the  available  documentary  evidence 
before  resorting  to  the  physician's  certificate  of  age.  Some  officers, 
in  fact,  send  a  child  for  a  physician's  certificate  rather  than  trouble 
him  to  secure  "  other  "  documentary  evidence.  The  officer  in  Green 
Bay  does  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  on  a  life-insurance  policy  if 
the  parent  says  the  child  is  older  than  stated  in  the  policy,  but  takes 
instead  a  physician's  certificate  of  age. 

The  physician's  certificate  of  age  is  the  one  kind  of  evidence  with 
which  issuing  officers  were  absolutely  unfamiliar  previous  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  rules.  Among  physicians  and  issuing  of- 
ficers a  feeling  is  prevalent  that  the  physician's  certificate  is  hardly 
more  than  a  physician's  guess  added  to  a  parent's  statement.  The 
ease  also  with  which  this  evidence  can  be  obtained  from  health  officers 
serves  to  weaken  its  value.  So  far  as  known  no  child  in  any  of  the 
cities  visited  has  been  pronounced  by  physicians  to  be  under  14  years 
or  of  a  different  age  than  claimed.  Nevertheless,  the  fear  of  the 
child  or  of  his  parents  that  he  can  not  pass  this  test  tends  to  keep 
from  industry  undeveloped  and  undernourished  children. 

The  failure  in  every  city  visited,  except  Marinette,  so  to  mark 
evidence  of  age  returned  to  the  child  that  it  can  not  be  used  agaia 
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should  be  noted.  At  the  Milwaukee  office  in  a  few  cases  the  same 
document  was  found  to  have  been  submitted  by  different  children  in 
the  same  family  and  accepted  as  evidence.  In  these  cases,  the  permit 
had  been  granted  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  In  other  cases 
such  a  mistake  may  never  have  been  discovered. 

The  serious  need  for  personal  supervision  by  some  agent  of  the 
industrial  commission  over  the  evidence  of  age  presented  is  manif  esti.. 
The  meaning,  value,  and  significance  of  the^  requirements  were  Boty 
at  the  time  of  this  study,  evident  to  many  of  the  issuing,  officers,  and 
a  child  who,  in  Milwaukee  and  Sheboygan  for  example,  would  be 
required  to  conform  to  some  strict  rule  before  being  granted  a  permit 
might  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  in  Marinette  on  the  evidence  offeired 
by  a  school  certificate  or  on  the  strength  of  his  own  oral  statement 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  issuing  officer  he  was  telling  the  truth. 
Careful  and  constant  personal  supervision  is  the  only  means  either 
of  securing  uniform  age  requirements  for  children  going  to  work 
throughout  the  State  or  of  causing  issuing  officers  to  realize  the  need 
for  the  existing  regulations  and  to  cooperate  more  wilHngly  in  seeing 
that  they  are  enforced. 

Physical  requirements.  •  / 

The  lack  of  physical  requirements  is  the  weakest  feature  of  the 
permit  system  in  Wisconsin.  Primarily  this  lack  is  due  to  defects 
in  the  law  itself,  which  does  not  require  any  physical  examiimtion 
before  a  child  can  go  to  work  or  while  he  is  at  work.  The  Wisconsin 
dhild-labor  law  once  contained  a  provision  requiring  physical  exam- 
ination before  permits  could  be  issued.  But  this  provision  was  re- 
pealed by  the  legislature,  which  has  also  defeated  other  attempts  to 
secure  such  examinations.  In  view  of  this  unfavorable  attitude  of 
the  legislature  the  industrial  commission  has  not  thought  it  possible 
to  formulate  effective  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  two  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  might,  it  would  seem,  be  utilized  to  keep  out 
of  industry  children  who  are  physically  unfit,  to  work.  These  two 
provisions  are :  First,  that  an  issuing  officer  may  refuse  a  permit  to 
a  child  wjio  appears  to  him  to  be  physically  unfit  to  go  to  work; 
and  second,,  that  he  may  refuse  one  if  "  the  best  interests  of  the  child 
would  be  served  by  such  refusal.'' 

The  first  of  these  provisions,  standing  alone  as  it  does  with  no 
regulation  of  the  industrial  commission  to  define  it,  is  practically 
meaningless.  Each  issuing  officer  is  in  this  matter  a  law  unto  him- 
self. He  may  look  critically  at  the  children  who  come  before  him  in 
effort, to  see  whether  they  look  physically  fit;  but  issuing  officers 
not  physicians  and  such  judgjpents  based  on  appearances  are  of 
little  value.  Or  he  may  ignore  the  provision  entirely  because  it  states 
that  he  may,  not  must,  refuse  the  permit  if  the  child  appears  physi- 
cally unfit.    Apparently  he  has  no  power,  without  a  ruling  of  the 
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industrial  commissioii,  to  require  physical  examinations  of  applicants 
for  permits. 

The  second  provision  is  too  indefinite  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a 
physical  standard  unless  interpreted  by  regulations  of  the  industrial 
commission.  Like  the  other  provision  it  fails  to  give  the  issuing  of- 
ficer power  to  require  physical  examinations.  For  this,  specific  au 
thority  is  necessary,  either  in  the  law  itself  or  in  regulations  of  the 
coAlmission  which  would  have  the  force  of  law. 

*  Indirectly,  however,  through  the  requirement  by  the  industrial 
commission  that  the  school  principal  recommend  in  each  case  whetiier 
or  ifot  a  perttiit  be  is^ed,  this  provision  has  been  used  to  secure 
physical  examinations  for  a  considerable  number  of  Milwaukee  chil- 
dren under  16  years  of  age  before  they  went  to  work.    Those  over 
16  can  not  be  reached  by  this  method  because  they  are  not  required 
to  have  school  certificates  which  carry  the  principal's  recommenda- 
tion, nor  does  the  method  provide  for  re-examinations  after  the  child 
has  been  at  work  for  a  time.    The  system,  moreover,  fails  to  secure  the 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  children  under  16  years  of  age 
because  it  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  individual  cooperation 
of  all  the  principals  in  the  city,  of  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schools.     The  issuing  officer  does  not  require  a  physician's  statement 
on  the  school  certificate  but  merely  the  principal's  recommendation, 
and  jsome  principals  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  base  their  recom- 
mendation on  the  results  of  a  physical  examination.     For  a  brief 
period  after  the  school  authorities  and  the  health  department  sent 
out  letters  in  the  fall  of  1917  asking  the  principals  to  send  all  chil- 
dren to  the  school  physicians  before  granting  a  school  certificate,  a 
fair  degree  of  cooperation  existed.    But  in  the  early  part  of  1918 
an  increasing  number  of  children  were  applying  at  the  issuing  office 
in  Milwaukee  without  having  had  their  school  certificates  sigiked  by 
physicians  and  were  nevertheless  receiving  permits. 

The  industrial  commission  has  cooperated  in  the  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  working  children  by  recalling  the  permits  of  those 
who  were  reported  as  having  gone  to  work  with  physical  defects. 
But  this  is  an  awkward,  inconvenient,  and  inadequate  substitute  for 
the  requirement  of  a  thorough  physical  examination  before  ^oing  to 
work.  The  annoyance  and  loss  of  time  and  wages  caused  tlie  child 
are  sometimes  found  to  have  been  unnecessary  as  the  defect  lias  bwn 
corrected.  Even  if  the  defect  is  still  uncorrected,  it  would  haif 
been  far  better  to  have  required  the  treatment,  or,  if  necessary  o 
have  prohibited  all  or  certain  kinds  of  work,  before  the  cliild  h  i 
secured  a  position  and  incurred  responsibilities  toward  an  emplovi  r. 
This  method,  moreover,  is  more  or  less  hit  or  miss.  Sonne  childr  a 
who  have  gone  to  work  with  physical  defects  have  their  permits  i  »• 
voked;  others  escape  notice. 
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Another  serious  defect  in  the  Milwaukee  system  is  that  physician's 
retommendations  relating  to  the  kind  of  work  which  a  child  should 
do  are  observed  only  in  the  selection  of  the  first  position,  because  of 
failure  of  the  issuing  officer  either  to  note  the  recommendation  on 
the  information  card  or  to  consult  the  file  of  school  certificates  upon 
issuing  a  subsequent  permit.  One  girl,  for  example,  who  had  been 
excused  from  school  because  of  serious  heart  trouble  in  the  fall  of 
1917,  applied  for  a  permit  in  January,  1918.  The  principal  recom- 
mended against  a  permit  unless  the  child  was  given  light  work.  The 
deputy  sent  the  child  to  the  health  department  and  the  examining 
physician  certified  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  at  heavy 
work  or  work  that  entailed  a  long,  hard  strain.  The  child  was  given 
a  permit  on  January  29  to  pull  bastings.  One  week  later  she  applied 
again  with  a  new  promise  of  employment  and  was  given  a  permit  to 
work  in  a  candy  factory  at  wrapping.  The  clerk  issued  the  second 
permit  without  any  knowledge  of  the  child's  condition. 

The  child  who  is  given  a  physical  examination  in  Milwaukee  has 
the  same  kind  of  an  examination  as  if  he  were  remaining  in  school. 
The  applicant  for  a  permit  is  more  likely,  however,  than  the  school 
child  to  have  defects  corrected.  If  he  is  to  remain  in  school  treat- 
ment can  be  recommended,  but  is  not  compulsory.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  wishes  to  go  to  work,  the  school  principal  has  a  club  to  hold 
over  his  head  in  the  form  of  refusal  to  recommend  that  a  permit  be 
granted  him  until  such  defects  as  decayed  teeth  and  defective  vision 
have  been  corrected. 

Physical  fitness  should  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant prerequisites  to  obtaining  a  child-labor  permit,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  not  only  that  the  laws  of  Wisconsin  are  defective  on  this 
point  but  that,  in  their  administration,  no  attempt  should  have  been 
made  to  utilize,  by  defining  and  interpreting  their  meaning  in  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  the  provisions  which  already  exist.  In  the 
lack  of  any  provision  for  physical  examinations  it  seems  certain, 
judging  by  the  experience  of  other  States,  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  permits  issued  were  given  to  children  who  were  physically 
unfit  to  perform  the  work  at  which  they  were  employed,  and  that  in 
April,  1918,  only  a  few  such  children  were  being  given  the  protection 
of  a  physical  examination  before  entering  industry. 

Physical  fitness  at  the  time  of  entering  industry,  however,  is  not 
sufficient.  Supervision  should  also  be  exercised  over  the  health  of 
the  child  while  at  work,  and  especially  should  the  physical  effects  of 
different  occupations  be  studied.  For  this  Wisconsin  has  a  unique 
opportunity  in  her  extensive  system  of  vocational  schools,  attend- 
ance at  which  is  compulsory  up  to  17  years  of  age.  Physical  exam- 
ination of  all  pupils  in  the  vocational  school  at  regular  intervals 
^¥ould  not  only  safeguard  the  health  of  the  children  examined  but 
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would  enable  the  industrial  commission  to  compile  an  accurate  list 
of  occupations  which  are  injurious  to  the  undeTeloped  body,  and  to 
exercise  intelligently  its  power  of  prohibiting  children  from  working 
in  such  occupations.  But  these  examinations  alone  would  not  be 
adequate,  for  they  would  have  the  defect  of  the  regular  school  exam- 
ination— ^the  difficulty  in  securing  correction  of  defects — ^and  would 
not  furnish  the  machinery  necessary  to  keep  out  of  industry  children 
who  were  physically  unfit  to  work.  That  issuing  officers  should  have, 
not  only  the  power,  but  the  duty  of  refusing  not  only  a  first  but  any 
subsequent  permit  to  any  child  who  is  not  up  to  a  definite  physical 
standard,  is  essential  to  proper  protection  of  the  health  of  working 
children. 

Educational  requirements. 

The  educational  standard  for  a  permit  is  low.  For  a  child  be- 
tween 14  and  16  years  of  age  it  amounts  practically  either  to  com- 
pletion of  the  fifth  grade "'  without  regard  to  the  length  or  recency 
of  school  attendance,  or  to  seven  years'  attendance  without  regard  to 
the  grade  or  degree  of  education  attained.  And  the  grade  standard 
is.  further  lowered  by  (1)  failure  to  require  in  all  cases  ability  to  read 
and  write  English;  (2)  lack  of  authority  over  the  instruction  offered 
and  the  grading  of  pupils  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  (3)  lack 
of  adequate  supervision  over  the  issuing  of  school  certificates;  and 
(4)  failure  to  provide  for  a  uniform  educational  test  at  the  issuing 
office.  For  the  child  who  is  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  there 
exists  no  educational  standard  whatever. 

The  only  one  of  the  four  altei^native  requirements  which  provides 
both  for  the  attainment  of  a  certain  degree  of  education  and  for 
school  attendance  is  the  first,  and  under  this  alternative  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  child  has  to  have  completed  even  the  fifth  grade  in 
anything  except  arithmetic,  while  the  school  attendance  required  is 
only  "within  the  twelve  months"  (and  not  for  any  specified  period 
during  the  twelve  months)  preceding  either  the  date  of  the  school 
certificate — which  may  be  long  before  application  for  a  permit— or 
preceding  the  child's  fourteenth  birthday.  Moreover,  children  who 
have  completed  the  fifth  grade  and  can  therefore  meet  the  second  or 
third  alternative  often  have  been  absent  from  school  for  long  periods 
at  the  time  they  are  granted  school  certificates.  Many  children  ap- 
ply at  the  Milwaukee  office  with  school  certificates  of  recent  date^  and 
some  with  certificates  dated  several  months  back,  who  have  not  beea 
in  school  for  from  three  to  eight  months.  And  in  La  Crosse,  a  city 
where  attendance  is  required  for  eight  months  of  the  year,  children 
were  seen  to  apply  for  permits  with  school  certificates  of  recent  date 
who  had  not  been  in  school  for  one,  two,  or  three  years.     The  issuing 

"This  standard  was  raised  to  completion  of  tbe  sixth  grade  (seinenth  after  Jvly  X, 

1920)  by  the  legUIatare  of  1910. 
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officer  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  certificate  if  the  child  shows 
completion  of  any  one  of  the  educational  requirements. 

This  failure  to  require  school  attendance  during  a  specified  period 
immediately  preceding  the  granting  of  the  permit  means  the  loss 
of  a  valuable  method  of  keeping  children  in  school,  as  required  by 
law,  until  they  receive  permits  to  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  allowing  a  child  to  go  to  work  when  he  has 
attended  school  seven  years,  regardless  of  the  grade  he  has  finished, 
nullifies  in  many  cases  not  only  the  grade  requirements  but  also  the 
requirement  in  the  fii*st  alternative  of  a  limited  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic and  of  ability  to  read  and  write  English.  This  "  seven  year  " 
provision  meets  with  the  approval  of  some  school  authorities,  on  the 
ground  that  the  child  who  can  not  finish  the  fifth  grade  in  that  time 
is  unable  to  profit  from  further  school  instructioli.  Nevertheless, 
seven  years'  attendance  at  school  is  not  alone  a  fair  standard  of  a 
child's  educational  fitness  to  go  to  work.  If  a  child  can  not  finish 
even  the  fifth  grade  after  attending  school  seven  years  surely  the 
school  should  look  for  some  kind  of  special  education  to  which  he 
can  adapt  himself  rather  than  send  him  out  into  industry  where  he 
is  under  no  supervision  save  the  occasional  visits  of  industrial  in- 
spectors. 

The  only  alternative  under  which  ability  to  read  and  write  Eng- 
lish is  specifically  required  is  the  first,  which,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  weak  in  other  respects.  In  some  States  completion  of  the  fifth 
gi*ade  in  any  school  within  the  State  would  necessarily  imply  this 
ability,  as  all  schools,  attendance  at  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
the  compulsory  education  law,  must  be  taught  in  English.  But  in 
Wisconsin,  although  the  statutes  provide  that  instmction  in  the 
public  schools  must  be  in  the  English  language,  they  make  no  such 
provision  with  regard  to  instruction  in  private  or  parochial  schools. 
In  1889  a  law  was  passed  stipulating  not  only  the  subjects  to  be 
tauorht  in  everv  school  in  the  State  but  also  that  the  instruction 
should  be  in  English,  but  this  law  was  repealed  the  next  year.  The 
permit  law  does,  to  be  sure,  provide  under  the  third  alternative  edu' 
cational  requirement  that  the  child  must  have  finished  the  fifth  grade 
in  a  school  having  a  course  substantially  equivalent  to  that  in  a  public 
school.  But  the  industrial  commission,  which  otherwise  might  ap- 
pear to  have  authority,  imder  its  general  power  to  make  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  child-labor  law,  to  interpret  the  phrase 
"  substantially  equivalent  course  "  to  mean  a  course  taught  in  Eng- 
lish, is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  direct  refusal  of  the  legis- 
lature to  adopt  such  a  policy.  Moreover,  even  if  such  an  inter- 
pretation could  be  made,  a  child  who  had  attended  a  school  taught 
in  a  foreign  language  from  the  age  of  7  to  the  age  of  14  could  ob- 
tain a  legal  school  certificate  under  the  fourth  or  "  seven  year  "  pro- 
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vision.  It  is  true  that  if  a  child  goes  to  work  before  he  is  17  he  will 
receive  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  in  English  in  vocational 
school,  and  if  he  goes  to  work  between  17  and  21  and  can  not  read 
and  write  simple  sentences  in  English,  he  must  attend  evening  or 
vocational  school  for  four  hours  a  week.  Perhaps  in  part  because  of 
the  latter  provision  of  law,  and  in  part  because  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient agitation  on  the  subject  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  possible  legis- 
lative action,  it  is  reported  that,  in  fact,  in  1918  all  parochial  schools 
in  Wisconsin  Were  taught  in  English.  Nevertheless,  every  child  who 
goes  from  school  to  work  in  this  country  has  a  right  to  a  guarantee 
from  the  State  that  he  shall  be  able  to  enter  industry  equipped  with 
the  language  of  the  country.  The  only  effective  and  practicable 
remedy  for  the  situation,  therefore,  is  the  enactment  of  one  law  re- 
quiring that  all  schools  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  of  an- 
other that  applicants  for  certificates  be  able  to  read  and  write  English. 

Not  only  do  the  Wisconsin  statutes  fail  to  provide  that  English 
shall  be  the  language  of  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  of  public 
schools,  but  they  also  fail  to  specify  the  subjects  to  be  taught  in 
private  and  parochial  schools,  either  in  general  or  by  grades,  and  to 
regulate  the  grading  of  pupils  in  such  schools.  As  a  result  the 
educational  equipment  of  a  child  who  has  completed  the  fifth  grade 
in  a  parochial  school  may  differ  considerably  from  the  educati<mal 
eqiupment  of  one  who  has  completed  the  fifth  grade  in  a  public 
school,  or  in  another  parochial  school.  The  phrase  '' substantially 
equivalent  course  "  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to  insure  practical  uni- 
formity, but  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  instruction  in  English,  the  in- 
dustrial commission  can  not  attempt  to  do  for  a  few  children  by 
regulation  what  the  State  legislature,  after  a  long  struggle,  definitely 
refused  to  do  for  all  children  by  law. 

The  lack  of  adequate  supervision  over  the  issuance  of  school  cer- 
tificates is  still  another  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  minimum  e<lu- 
cational  requirements  for  a  child-labor  permit.  As  the  issuing  of- 
ficer has  no  right  to  question  the  validity  of  any  statement  on  a 
certificate,  even  if  he  had  the  information  necessary  to  do  so,  the 
school  authorities  have  entire  responsibility  in  the  matter,  but  this 
responsibility  is  in  most  places  scattered  among  all  the  school  prin- 
cipals in  the  city.  In  Kenosha,  where  the  superintendent  of  schools 
is  also  the  issuing  officer,  he  has  in  his  office  a  file  of  records  of  all 
school  children,  in  private  and  parochial  as  well  as  in  public  school. 
which  shows  their  grades,  and  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  to  consult 
the  individual  school  principals.  And  in  Marinette,  where  school 
certificates  for  public-school  children  are  issued  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  he  does  not  have  to  depend  on  the  individual  principals, 
as  he  has  on  file  duplicate  records;  but  no  similar  records  exist  of 
private  and  parochial  school  children.  In  no  other  place  visited. 
moreover,  is  the  responsibility  of  issuing  school  certificates  concen- 
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tfated  in  the  hands  of  tiie  superintendent,  although  similar  reports 
of  the  progress  of  public-school  children  exist  in  Sheboygan,  Oshkosh, 
and  Madison.  In  Green  Bay  and  La  Crosse  no  means  exist  for  check- 
ing up  principals  on  this  point,  and  although  in  these  smaller  places 
it  might  be  considered  comparatively  easy  to  prevent  children  from 
leaving  school  without  fulfilling  the  legal  requirements,  they  un- 
doubtedly do  so  in  some  cases. 

This  lack  of  supervision  affects  not  only  the  educational  require- 
ments but  also,  and  doubtless  even  more,  the  points  which  are  con- 
sidered by  the  school  principal  in  connection  with  recommending  or 
refusing  to  recommend  that  a  permit  be  issued  to  a  particular  child. 
In  this  matter  each  school  principal  uses  his  own  judgment,  some- 
times perfunctorily  and  sometimes  with  full  consciousness  that  the 
industrial  commission  has  thrown  on  him  the  burden  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  child  ought  to  go  to  work  and  with  a  conscientious  . 
desire  to  reach  the  right  decision.  In  some  cases  principals  have 
exercised  this  power  with  a  view  to  enforcing  school  attendance. 
One  principal  in  Milwaukee,  for  example,  refused  to  recommend  the 
issuance  of  a  permit  to  a  child  who,  even  after  court  procedure 
against  the  family,  had  been  absent  from  school  for  seven  months, 
and  compelled  him  to  return  to  school  for  several  months  before 
going  to  work.  In  another  case  in  La  Crosse  a  public  school  prin- 
cipal refused  to  recommend  the  granting  of  a  permit  because  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  child  to  go  to  work.  In  this  case  the  child  left 
school  a  week  later  and  soon,  it  was  learned,  had  a  permit.  Upon 
investigation  he  was  found  to  have  attended  a  parochial  school  a 
few  days  and,  although  he  had  not  been  in  that  school  before  since 
he  was  in  the  third  grade,  the  principal  had  granted  a  certificate 
stating  he  was  in  the  sixth  grade.  But  the  permit  was  finally  re- 
voked, through  the  intervention  of  the  industrial  commission,  on  the 
ground  that  the  school  certificate  was  issued  illegally — that  is,  that 
the  second  school  could  not  certify  that  he  had  finished  the  fifth 
^ade. 

A  uniform  educational  test  at  the  issuing  office  would  assist  mate- 
rially in  securing  uniformity  in  the  requirements  for  children  from 
difiPerent  schools  in  the  same  community.  But  it  would  not  by  itself, 
of  course,  raise  the  standard  except  as  applied  to  individual  cases. 

As  for  children  between  16  and  17  years  of  age,  when  the  legisla- 
ture in  1917  decided  that  they  should  secure  permits  in  order  to  work, 
it  made  no  provision  regarding  the  requirements  for  such  permits, 
evidently  intending  that  they  should  be  the  same  as  for  the  younger 
children.  For  several  reasons,  however,  many  of  the  older  children 
who  were  already  at  work  could  not  meet  the  ?=chool  attendance  and 
2:rade  standards.  Those  who  had  worked  before  thev  were  16  had,  of 
cx>urae,  already  met  these  standards,  provided  they  had  held  permits 
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as  required  by  law.  Bat  nuuiT  of  those  who  had  gone  to  wock  after 
they  became  16  had  ranained  in  school  np  to  that  age  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  could  not  meet  the  educati<Hial  requirements  for  a 
certificate.  At  the  same  time  these  children  could  not  be  compelled 
to  return  to  school,  for  the  compulsory  school-attendanoe  law  extended 
only  up  to  the  a^e  of  16.  The  only  authority  the  State  had  over  theni 
was  contained  in  the  provision  that  they  must  attend  vocational 
school  for  four  hours  a  week  from  September  1.  1917,  to  September 
1.  1918.  and  eight  hours  a  week  after  that  date,  whether  they  were 
working  or  not.  For  this  reason  it  was  not  conrfdered  advisable  to 
refii"^  them  permits  because  they  could  not  meet  the  educational  re- 
C|iiirements.  and  the  industrial  commission  accordingly  ruled  that 
children  over  16  years  of  ase  did  not  have  to  present  school  certifi- 
cates in  order  to  obtain  permits.  Though  apparently  justified  as  a 
transitional  measure  and  in  the  absence  of  proper  dovetailing  be- 
tween the  permit  and  compulsory  school-attendance  laws,  this  sit- 
uation certainly  deprives  the  older  children  of  the  protection  which 
was  intended  under  the  law.  If  all  children  under  17  were  not  onlv 
required  to  have  permits  and  to  attend  vocational  school  a  certain 
number  of  hours  a  week  if  they  worked,  but  were  also  required  to 
attend  some  school  regularlv  everv  dav  if  thev  did  not  work  and  to 
meet  uniform  educational  requirements  if  they  did,  the  older  chil- 
dren would  be  as  well  protected  as  the  younger. 

Enforcement. 

For  the  enforcement  of  its  minimum-age  and  child-labor  permit 
law?  Wisconsin  depends  in  part  upon  its  methods  of  enforcing:  school 
attendance  and  in  part  upon  industrial  inspection.  So  far  as  the 
work  is  done  by  local  ^hool  authorities  it  is  uneven,  and  inspection? 
by  the  industrial  commis-ion  are  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  pro<lace 
uniformity.  The  compulsory  vocational-school  system,  howerer. 
though  itself  fumishinir  a  special  problem  of  enforcement,  also  con- 
stitutes an  unusual  method  of  keeping  track  of  children  who  hare 
once  secured  permits.  And  the  workmen's  compensation  law,  with 
it?  ^vere  penalty  for  an  injury  to  a  child  emploved  without  a  permit, 
makes  many  employers  unusually  careful  to  see  that  no  smch  viola- 
tion«  occur  in  their  establishments.  The  employers  of  Wisconsin, 
indeed,  generally  show  a  spirit  of  cooperation  in  obeying  the  law 
manifest  in  few  other  States. 

The  system  of  keeping  children  in  school  who  are  not  at  work 
fails  of  complete  effectiveness  at  several  points^  First,  the  coopera- 
tion of  private  and  parochial  school^  in  reporting  absences,  thougfi 
freiiuently  jriven.  is  entirely  voluntary  and  can  not  be  depended 
up^n.  And  whenever  an  ab-^nt^^  i<=  not  reported  and  followed  np 
a  violation  of  the  compulsory  ^i^ho^^l-atte^dance  law  may  remdily  be, 
or  become,  a  violation  also  of  the  child-labor  law. 
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Second,  the  reporting  of  absences  only  weekly,  as  in  Milwaukee,  in- 
stead of  daily,  as  in  the  other  cities  studied,  may  lead  to  violations 
of  the  child-labor  law,  especially  if  the  child  has  moved  before  the 
attendance  officer  makes  his  visit,  and  can  not  be  located  by  the  of- 
ficer. In  the  smaller  cities  it  is  common  to  check  weekly  or  monthly 
reports  of  entrances  and  withdrawals  against  the  daily  reports  of 
absences,  but  this  is  not  done  in  Milwaukee. 

Third,  the  lack  of  a  uniform  system  of  transfer  between  all 
schools — public,  private,  and  parochial — ^also  entails  the  loss  of  chil- 
dren to  the  school  system  without  their  having  obtained  permits  to 
work,  and  any  child  so  lost  may,  of  course,  go  to  work  illegally. 
In  most  places  in  Wisconsin  the  keeping  track  of  children  who  are 
transferred  depends  on  reports  between  school  principals  and  their 
reports  of  absences.  The  plan  followed  in  Marinette  and  Madison 
of  having  the  child  transfer  through  a  central  office  from  which  the 
truant  officer  can  learn  immediately  of  the  cases  assures  a  check  on 
the  child  not  guaranteed  when  the  principal  alone  is  responsible. 
If  such  a  plan  is  impracticable  in  a  city  of  the  size  of  Milwaukee, 
then  a  report  to  a  central  office  should  be  made  from  the  school  the 
child  is  leaving  and  the  case  should  not  be  considered  settled  until  a 
report  has  been  received  from  the  school  which  the  child  is  supposed 
to  enter.  It  is  essential  that  officials  charged  with  enforcing  school 
attendance  be  notified  of  transfers  of  children  as  soon  as  possible; 
at  the  same  time  for  school  principals,  with  their  many  other  impor- 
tant duties,  the  system  should  be  made  as  simple  as  is  consistent  with 
effectiveness. 

Fourth,  in  some  places  the  cooperation  between  school  principals 
and  attendance  officers  is  not  sufficiently  close.  The  custom  of  the 
attendance  officer  in  Green  Bay,  for  instance,  of  simply  instructing 
the  child  to  return  to  school  and  assuming  that,  unless  he  is  reported 
absent  again,  he  has  done  so,  does  not  impress  the  child  with  the 
gravity  of  his  offense  or  assure  his  return.  In  order  to  insure  a 
working  system,  after  the  attendance  officer  has  reported  the  results 
of  his  investigations  to  the  school  principal,  a  counter  report  from 
school  principals  as  to  a  child's  return  to  school  should  be  made  to 
the  attendance  officer.  Yet  this  plan  of  counter  reports  is  not  fol- 
lowed in  any  place  visited  outside  Milwaukee;  the  majority  of  at- 
tendance officers,  after  making  a  report  to  a  school  principal,  assume, 
in  the  absence  of  a  notification  to  the  contrary,  that  the  child  has 
returned. 

Fifth,  the  Milwaukee  attendance  department,  although  fairly  well 
equipped  with  records  and  files,  has  no  alphabetical  file  of  all  cases 
handled  by  it  and  in  order  to  locate  a  child,  the  kind  of  school, 
whether  public  or  parochial,  common  or  vocational,  and  usually  the 
name  of  the  specific  school  attended  by  the  child,  must  be  known. 
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Furthermore,  entries  are  not  made  in  the  record  often  enongh  to  keep 
them  up  to  date.  An  alphabetical  card  catalogue  in  which  each  new 
case  is  entered  promptly  and  information  regarding  each  case  is  en- 
tered daily,  and  an  additional  clerk  or  two  to  keep  the  files  up  to  date, 
are  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work. 

Sixth,  in  most  of  the  smaller  places  visited  the  school  census  is 
used  to  prevent  children  who  have  never  been  enrolled  in  school  from 
working  illegally,  but  in  Milwaukee  it  is  not  checked  with  the  sdiool 
records  and  this  method  of  preventing  the  illegal  employm^it  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  children  to  control,  the  immigrants  from  other 
cities  or  other  countries,  is  therefore  lost.  It  is  said  tiuit  the  time 
and  method  of  enumeration  have  been  faulty,  but  the  former  fault 
at  least  was  remedied  by  the  law  of  1917,  which  changed  the  date  of 
the  census. 

Seventh,  in  Milwaukee  especially,  though  also  in  some  of  the  other 
cities  of  the  State,  there  are  too  few  attendance  officers;  10  officers 
in  a  city  with  some  80,000  children  between  7  and  17  who  are  obliged 
to  attend  school  can  not  adequately  enforce  attendance. 

As  for  applicants  for  permits,  in  Milwaukee  at  least,  the  system  of 
following  up  children  who  have  secured  school  certificates  and  apply 
for  permits  is  fairly  well  worked  out  through  the  daily  reports  of 
the  names  of  childmn  who  have  been  granted  permits  made  to  the 
attendance  department  by  the  vocational  school.  But  if  the  indus- 
trial commission  made  daily  or  weekly  reports  of  refusals  to  the  at- 
tendance department,  instead  of  monthly  reports,  children  who  have 
secured  school  certificates  but  been  refused  permits  could  be  more 
promptly  returned  to  school. 

A  child,  moreover,  who  has  secured  a  school  certificate  may  not 
apply  for  a  permit.  In  all  the  places  visited  children  are  supposed 
to  be  dropped  from  the  school  registers  as  soon  as  they  have  been 
given  their  school  certificates.  It  is  assumed,  evidently,  that  they 
will  immediately  secure  permits  to  work  and  that  it  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  keep  them  longer  on  the  school  register  as  they  will 
not  return  to  school.  In  only  three  of  the  cities  visited^  however, 
Milwaukee,  Madison,  and  Sheboygan,  do  the  attendance  offic^^  re- 
ceive information  of  the  failure  of  a  child  who  has  thus  been  dropped 
by  his  school  to  secure  a  permit  to  work.  And  in  Greea  Bay  aitd 
La  Crosse  no  central  office  is  notified  both  of  the  granting  of  a  school 
ceilificate  and  of  the  result  of  the  cliild's  application  for  a  permit 
Thus,  when  a  child  has  secured  a  school  certificate  he  may  either  a>i»- 
plete  the  process  and  secure  a  permit  or  he  may  simply  remain  out  of 
school  or  go  to  work  on  his  school  certificate.  If  the  principal  upon 
granting  n  school  certificate  drops  the  child's  name  from  the  register 
but  does  not  include  it  in  his  report  of  absentees  to  the  attendann 
department,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  this.    As  a  matter  of  iMCt, 
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dnring  this  study,  school  certificates,  instead  of  permits,  were  re- 
turned to  the  office  of  the  industrial  commissicHi  on  the  expiration  of 
employment  even  from  depai-tment  stores  and  from  factories  employ- 
ing large  numb^*s  of  children. 

The  use  of  a  school  certificate  as  a  substitute  for  a  permit  to  work 
or  as  an  excuse  to  stay  at  home,  could  be  prevented  if  the  principal 
were  compelled  to  keep  on  his  register  the  name  of  each  child  to 
whom  he  has  granted  a  school  certificate  until  notified  that  the  child 
has  been  giv^i  a  permit 

Nevertheless,  the  breaks  between  leaving  school  and  securing  a 
permit  to  work  are  not  by  any  means  chiefiy  breaks  between  securing 
a  school  certificate  and  a  permit.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  much  more 
common  for  a  child  who  has  been  out  of  school  for  a  considerable 
lengdn  of  time  to  go  back  to  get  a  school  certificate  than  it  is  for  him 
to  wait  any  length  of  time  after  ha  has  secured  a  certificate  before 
he  applies  for  a  permit. 

The  enforcement  of  vocational-school  attendance,  so  far  as  children 
working  in  the  regulated  industries  are  concerned,  is  dependent  on 
the  enforcement  of  the  certificate  law,  for  the  records  of  the  cer- 
tificate office  furnish  the  lists  of  such  children  who  should  attend. 
But  there  is  no  similar  source  of  information  as  to  the  other  chil- 
dren who  should  be  in  vocational  school — principally  grammar- 
school  graduates  who  are  not  going  to  high  school,  children  working 
at  home  or  employed  in  agriculture,  children  between  16  and  17  years 
of  age  who  may  be  doing  anything  except  working  on  permits,  and 
illiterate  children  up  to  21  years  of  age.  At  the  date  of  this  report 
the  locating  of  children  who  are  not  at  work  on  permits  depends 
mainly  on  keeping  track  of  children  who  are  leaving  school  and  find- 
ing others  through  the  school  census,  and  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
probable  that  some  of  them  are  not  attending.  If  all  minors  who 
are  not  in  attendance  at  some  full-time  school  were  required  to  have 
permits  exempting  them  from  such  attendance,  it  would  greatly 
simplify  the  problem  of  locating  all  the  children  who  are  subject 
to  the  compulsory  vocational-school  attendance  law. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  children  are  often  employed  in  domestic 
service  without  either  securing  permits  or  attending  vocational 
school.  This  occupation  has  so  recently  come  under  the  provisions 
of  the  permit  law  that  a  child  may  easily  be  employed  illegally  with- 
out either  the  child  or  her  employer  realizing  the  illegality.  For 
example,  a  15-year-old  girl  left  a  Milwaukee  public  school  in  April, 
1917,  when  in  the  sixth  grade.  She  stayed  at  home  until  September, 
1917,  when  she  secured  employment  as  a  domestic  in  a  doctor's  house. 
In  February,  1918,  influenced  by  friends,  she  decided  to  attend  the 
vocational  school.  When  she  applied  for  entrance,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  had  been  out  of  school  for  almost  a  year  working  without  a 
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permit.  Her  school  principal  stated  that  she  had  been  reported  re- 
peatedly to  the  attendance  department,  but  no  record  of  her  absences 
could  be  found  in  that  department. 

The  enrollment  of  children  in  vocational  school  is  only  part  of  the 
problem,  however.  Once  enrolled  their  regular  attendance  is  as 
difRcult  to  enforce  as  is  attendance  at  the  common  schools.  Hie 
vocational  school  has  for  its  aim  the  education  of  the  employed  child 
in  the  subjects  most  necessary  for  his  future  welfare.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  by  giving  him  instruction  in  subjects  in  which  he  was 
interested  and  in  which  he  could  see  some  practical  bearing  on  his 
work  and  future  career,  his  attendance  would  in  a  measure  be  as- 
sured and  enforcement  would  be  easy.  In  fact,  children  who  were  in- 
terviewed seemed  much  interested  in  what  they  were  given  to  do  in 
school,  but  the  majority  of  them  preferred  to  work  rather  than  to 
come  to  vocational  school.  Some  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcement 
may  be  due  to  the  lapse  of  time  between  attendance  periods,  as  a  child 
or  employer  may  forget  the  day  of  attendance.  Then,  too,  school 
does  not  seem  very  inviting  on  the  one  half  day  a  week  which  is  free 
from  work,  and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  loaf. 

The  failure  to  assign  children  to  classes  promptly  in  Milwaukee 
not  only  deprives  them  of  the  advantages  of  the  vocational  school  at 
a  time  when  they  are  supposed  to  have  such  advantages — and  indeed 
to  be  most  in  need  of  them — but  also  may  result  in  some  children 
being  lost ;  for  example,  a  child  who  both  moves  and  becomes  unem- 
ployed before  his  assignment  is  made.  There  should  be  no  gap  be- 
tween the  regular  all-day  school  and  the  vocational  school. 

Keeping  children  in  vocational  school,  like  locating  those  who 
should  attend,  is  an  entirely  different  problem  for  the  children  who 
are  working  on  permits  and  for  those  who  are  not.  For  the  former 
group  the  system  of  requiring  a  child  to  make  up  his  absences  from 
vocational  school  on  penalty  of  revocation  of  his  permit  is  an  effective 
means  of  securing  regular  attendance.  The  child's  knowledge  that 
he  will  have  to  make  up  his  absences  and  that  therefore  nothing  sub- 
stantial is  to  be  gained  by  staying  away  tends  to  bring  him  to  school 
with  a  fair  degree  of  regularity.  For  the  latter  group,  however,  the 
school  has  to  depend  on  attendance  officers,  with  the  possibility,  in 
case  of  continued  absence,  of  resorting  to  prosecution  of  the  parents. 
In  practice,  however,  no  greater  difficulty  has  been  encountered  in 
securing  the  attendance  of  these  children,  after  they  have  once  been 
enrolled,  than  of  those  with  permits. 

The  system  of  compelling  the  making  up  of  absences  is  probably 
not,  moreover,  as  infallible  in  securing  attendance  as  is  believed,  and 
in  some  cases  it  actually  encourages  illegal  employment  without  cer- 
tificates. It  sometimes  breaks  down,  for  example,  when  the  child  is 
"held  up"  between  jobs  on  account  of  absences.    In  that  case  his 
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promise  of  employment  is  held  at  the  main  office  of  the  vocational 
school  until  the  absences  are  made  up,  when  he  is  supposed  to  secure 
it  again  and  return  to  the  industrial  commission  to  secure  his  subse- 
quent permit  But  rather  than  wait  until  he  has  made  up  his  ab- 
sences the  child  sometimes,  when  he  can  secure  a  job,  goes  to  work 
illegally,  leaving  his  promise  of  employment  on  file.  . 

At  one  time  during  this  study  the  industrial  commission  made  an 
investigation  of  all  children  in  Milwaukee  who  had  applied  for  sub- 
i-equent  permits  but  had  not  yet  received  them  because  their  promises 
of  employment  were  in  the  hands  of  the  vocational  school  pending 
the  making  up  of  absences  in  that  school.  There  were  75  such  chil< 
dren  at  the  time,  and  the  following  statement  gives  the  information 
obtained  regarding  them : 

Total  nnmber  of  cases  investlgnted 75 

No  information  obtainable 12 

Doubtful 2 

Definite  information  obtained 61 

Became  17  (luring  investigation 1 

•►              _      Working  for  employer  whose  letter  is  on  file , 32 

Illegally 23 

LegaUy  (with  new  permit) 9 

Working  for  new  employer 14 

Illegally 10 

Legally    (with  new  permit) 4 

Not   working 14 

Of  the  61  children  for  whom  definite  information  was  obtained,  46 
were  working  for  new  employers,  33  illegally  and  13  legally.  The 
13  children  who  were  working  legally  on  new  permits — ^nine  for  the 
employers  whose  letters  were  on  file  and  four  for  new  employers — 
had  probably  made  up  their  absences  from  vocational  school  and 
secured  new  promises  of  employment.  If  they  did  not  mention  that 
earlier  promises  of  employment  had  been  held  up  and  if  the  clerk 
in  the  continuation  school,  finding  that  their  attendance  records 
showed  the  absences  made  up,  did  not  consult  the  file  of  ^'  held-up '' 
promises  of  employment,  this  could  easily  occur.  These  cases,  there* 
fore,  probably  mean  only  carelessness  in  keeping  the  records  of 
**held-up  ^  cases. 

Neyertheless,  of  the  61  children  concerning  whom  definite  data  were 
obtained,  33,  or  a  little  over  one-half,  were  working  illegally  without 
permits,  23  for  employers  who  had  applied  for  permits,  and  10  for 
others  who  had  never  attempted  to  secure  them.  In  these  cases  the 
system  of  holding  up  permits  between  jobs  not  only  failed  to  secure 
the  making  up  of  absences,  but  actually  led  to  the  children's  employ- 
ment without  permits. 

Immediate  following  up  by  attendance  officers  of  all  children 
who  are  absent  from  vocational  school  when  they  ought  to  be  mak- 
ing up  absences  would  have  prevented  this  illegal  employment.    And 
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such  children  dionld  be  foUofwed  up  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  have  applied  for  new  permits.  If  a  child  knows  that  he  must 
make  up  his  absences  before  he  can  get  a  new  permit  he  is  Teiy  likely 
not  to  apply  for  one  but  to  go  to  work  for  any  employer  he  can  find 
who  will  take  him  without:  Eyen  children  whose  permits  haye  bera 
revoked  because  of  nonattendanoe  should  be  followed  up  by  attend- 
ance officers  if  they  fail  to  come  to  school  regularly,  for  the  desire 
to  return  to  a  former  job  may  not  be  a  strong  enoo^  incentiye, 
if  a  child  can  find  a  place  where  he  is  not  required  to  haye  a  pennit, 
to  induce  him  to  make  up  his  absences. 

The  yocational  school  has  itself  no  specific  legal  authority  to  re- 
yoke  permits,  but  if  its  power  to  secure  attendance  at  yocational 
srhrx)l  by  this  method  were  questioned  the  industrial  commission 
could  appoint  the  yocational-school  directors  its  deputies  and  inyest 
them  with  the  authority  given  it  by  law  to  revoke  a  child's  permit 
if  *"  the  physical  or  moral  welfare  of  such  child  would  be  best  served 
by  the  revocation."  Such  authorization  has  thus  far  not  been  neces- 
sary- as  the  vocational  school  authorities  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  without  it. 

Wisconsin  has.  in  her  vocational  schools,  a  splendid  opi>ortunity 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  child,  which  is  so  difficult  in 
other  States  where  only  the  conunon  schools  are  available  to  meet 
his  needs.  In  many  places  in  Wisconsin,  however,  at  the  time  of  this 
study,  the  facilities  for  knowing  when  a  child  is  unemployed  are  in- 
adequate, and  in  only  four  of  the  eight  cities  studied  is  any  attempt 
made  to  provide  for  his  needs  in  the  vocational  school.  In  the  others, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  authorities  have  made  no  more  provi- 
sion for  unemployed  than  for  employed  children.  In  no  city  visited, 
moreover,  are  unemployed  children  regularly  returned  to  all-day 
schools.  Children  who  have  been  out  only  a  short  time  may  occa- 
sionally go  back  when  they  become  unemployed,  but  those  who  have 
been  seriously  at  work  are  entirely  emancipated  from  the  regular 
school  system.  In  ^lilwaukee,  however,  the  vocational  school  has  a 
department  for  the  placement  of  boys,  and  part  of  the  work  of  this 
department  is  the  endeavor  to  pursuade  boys  to  attend  school  every 
day  and  not  i-etum  to  work  until  they  have  completed  a  yocational- 
school  course. 

The  chief  reason  for  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  existence  of  im- 
eniployment  is  the  failure  of  employers  in  most  cities  to  return  per- 
mits to  the  issuing  offices  promptly.  In  some  cities  a  new  permit  is 
issued  before  the  old  one  is  returned,  and  this  practically  means  that 
no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  the  return  of  a  permit  promptly 
enough  for  it  to  serve  as  a  notification  of  unemployment.  In  others 
the  vocational  school  is  not  notified  when  a  permit  has  been  returned. 
Before  anything  effective  can  be  done  in  the  direction  of  putting  and 
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keeping  unemployed  children  in  school,  issuing  officers  must  insisi 
on  the  return  of  the  permit  as  soon  as  a  child  leaves  an  employer, 
and  if  this  is  to  be  done  uniformly  throughout  the  State  the  super- 
yision  of  the  industrial  commission  must  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
tended. 

The  vocational  school  is  not  specifically  required  to  provide  for 
the  unemployed  child,  as  it  is  for  the  permit  child.  But  its  work  is 
of  such  a  character  that  it  might  with  comparative  ease  form  classes 
of  children  who  are  temporarily  out  of  work.  Yet  in  only  four 
places  visited — Sheboygan,  Kenosha,  Green  Bay,  and  La  Crosse — 
is  any  provision  made  for  these  children,  and  only  in  Green  Bay, 
where  the  permit  is  issued  by  the  vocational  school  and  returned  to 
it,  is  daily  attendance  of  unemployed  children  consistently  enforced. 
Even  in  Milwaukee,  where  permits  are  returned  with  a  fair  degree 
of  regularity,  the  long  distance  between  the  vocational  school  and 
the  homes  of  most  working  children,  the  lack  of  sufficient  force  in 
the  attendance  department  to  follow  up  children  whose  permits  have 
been  returned,  and  the  lack  of  accommodations  in  the  school  have 
been  allowed  to  destroy  a  very  hopeful  effort  to  solve  this  problem. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of  vocational  schools,  the  unem- 
ployed child  is  attending  school  with  little  more  regularity  in  Wis- 
consin than  in  States  having  no  such  schools. 

Unemployed  children,  indeed,  because  their  attendance  is  more 
difficult  to  enforce,  sometimes  escape  even  the  short  hours  of  school 
required  of  ejnployed  children.  One  boy  in  Milwaukee,  for  example, 
left  a  parochial  school  on  December  17,  the  day  he  was  14  years  of 
age.  He  was  evidently  not  reported  to  the  attendance  department 
upon  leaving,  as  there  is  no  record  of  him  in  that  department  until 
the  following  May,  five  months  later,  when  he  secured  a  permit  and 
worked  five  days.  In  September,  four  months  after  securing  the 
permit,  he  was  assigned  to  a  class  in  the  vocational  school,  but  was 
absent  23  times  from  September  to  May  of  the  following  year  and 
7  times  from  the  1st  of  the  next  September  to  the  1st  of  October 
following,  an  absence  lasting  30  weeks.  According  to  the  record  he 
■was  unemployed  during  this  entire  period  of  a  little  over  a  year.  The 
last  report  from  him  was  in  October,  when  the  attendance  depart- 
ment reported  that  he  had  gone  to  live  on  a  farm.  In  short,  this 
ehild  had  escaped  the  laws  designed  for  his  protection  for  nearly 
two  years  except  when  he  was  working  for  five  days  on  a  permit. 

If  the  permit  were  returned  promptly  and  if  the  unemployed  child 
were  then  obliged  to  go  to  school  every  day,  he,  would  not  only  be 
given  the  benefits  of  school  attendance,  but  would  be  prevented  from 
going  to  work  for  another  employer  without  a  permit.  The  child 
who  is  leaving  school  is  followed  up  to  see  that  he  actually  secures  a 
permit  for  his  job,  but  when  he  has  once  been  employed,  even  if  for 
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only  a  few  days,  the  regular  school  authorities  have  lost  track  of  him 
and  a  differ^it  machinery  is  needed  to  see  that  he  is  not  employed 
illegally  in  his  second  or  later  position.  The  chief  element  in  this 
machinery  is  the  return  of  the  permit,  and  when  this  breaks  down 
the  child  may  easily  go  to  work  for  a  new  employer  without  a  permit. 

In  all  States  where  the  hours  and  occupations  of  the  permit  dnld 
are  restricted  there  is  a  temptation  for  him  to  claim  to  be  over  permit 
age  in  order  to  escape  these  restrictions  and  secure  a  better  position 
or  higher  wages,  and  even  in  Wisconsin,  though  his  obligation  to  at- 
tend vocational  school  tends  to  make  this  much  more  difficult  than 
in  other  States,  it  is  sometimes  done.  For  example,  a  16-year-old 
boy  in  Kenosha,  who  was  working  for  a  telegraph  company  left 
its  employ;^  but  his  permit  was  not  returned.  The  boy  went  to 
work  as  a  pin  boy  in  a  bowling  alley,  an  occupation  which  is  ille^I 
in  Wisconsin,  as  in  most  industrial  States,  for  a  child  under  16  years. 
He  told  the  employer  he  was  17,  and  continued  to  attend  vocational 
school  one-half  day  a  week.  One  day  when  he  was  absent  the  di- 
rector telephoned  the  telegraph  company  and  learned  that  the  boy 
had  left  its  employ  six  months  before.  Thus  only  accidentally  was 
the  boy  discovered  working  without  a  permit  and  in  an  illegal  oc- 
cupation. AnotJKer  boy  who  had  enrolled  in  the  vocational  school 
in  Milwaukee  since  the  previous  summer  was  absent  twice  about  the 
middle  of  February  and  was  notified  to  appear  at  the  offiee  of  the 
attendance  department.  When  he  came,  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
ill  on  the  days  of  absence,  but  also  that  he  had  left  the  place  where 
he  was  employed  during  the  summer  and  had  been  working  for  an- 
other employer  since  October.  His  permit  was  still  at  his  former 
employer's  and  he  had  been  working  four  months  without  one,  com- 
ing to  vocational  school  regularly.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  ab- 
sence because  of  illness,  the  violation  might  never  have  been  dis- 
covered. Either  one  of  these  children  might  also,  of  course,  have 
been  unemployed  all  these  months,  while  attending  vocational  school 
regularly. 

Even  when  the  permit  has  been  returned,  if  the  child  is  not  obliged 
to  go  to  school  every  day,  he  is  likely  to  go  to  work  again  without  a 
permit.  The  woman's  department  of  the  industrial  commission 
made  a  special  study  of  unemployed  children  in  October,  1916,  and 
has  made  other  similar  studios  at  irregular  intervals  since  then.  In 
November,  1917,  it  found  returned  permits  on  file  for  200  children 
who  were  supposed  to  be  unemployed.  Of  these  200  children  55  were 
invostigated.  In  February,  1918,  the  status  of  the  children  investi- 
gated was  as  follows : 

Unemployed,  staying  at  home 12 

Working  iUegaUy  without  permits 10 

On  farms 8 

At    institutions 2 
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Moved  out  of  town .. ,.  ■.«  2 

Disappeared  from  home 3 

Returned    to    school 3 

No  information  obtainable 6 

Irregolar  issuance  of  permit i; 1 

Not  settled,  as  conflicting  Informatioa  obtained.     (Referred  to 
attendance  department,  Jan.  1,  1918;  no  report  obtained  up 

to  Feb.  8,  1918) 4 

Permits  reissued  (without  intervention  of  investigation) 4 


Total 55 

Of  these  55  children,  it  appears  22  were  violating  the  child-labor 
or  school-attendance  laws,  10  by  working  without  permits  and  12  by 
failing  to  attend  school  except  for  their  weekly  vocational-school 
attendance.  Two  childien,  both  15  years  of  age,  whose  permits  were 
returned  in  February,  1917,  had  not  returned  for  new  ones  at  the  time 
tlie  results  of  the  investigation  were  collected  in  February,  1918. 
One  of  them  had  been  working  without  a  permit  in  several  places 
during  the  period  and  the  other  was  unemployed  until  the  first  part 
of  December,  when  he  secured  a  position  without  a  permit.  The 
cliildren  actually  found  working  without  permits  were  obliged,  as 
a  result  of  the  investigation,  to  secure  them.  But  the  12  children 
found  staying  at  home  were  likely  at  any  time  to  start  a  new  group 
of  illegally  employed  children. 

Inspection  by  deputies  of  the  industrial  commission  is  the  chief 
method  of  discovering  children  who  full  through  the  loopholes  in 
the  follow-up  system,  of  preventing  children  who  have  never  been 
in  school  in  the  State  from  going  to  work  without  permits,  and  of 
keeping  all  children  from  working  illegally  after  school  hours. 
The  visits  of  inspectors,  however,  are  so  infrequent  that  a  child,  by 
changing  positions  occasionally,  might  work  continually  from  the 
time  he  was  14  until  he  was  17  without  securing  a  permit  or  attending 
vocational  school.  Furthermore,  the  failure  of  inspectoi-s  to  report 
to  the  school  authorities  the  names  and  addresses  of  children  who 
are  found  working  illegally  makes  it  impossible  to  prevent  future 
illegal  employment  of  these  same  children.  Little  is  to  be  gained  by 
ordering  a  child  who  is  found  working  illegally  to  go  to  school  if 
the  inspector  has  no  means  of  knowing  that  he  does  go  and  the  school 
authorities  are  not  notified  that  he  has  been  sent.  Unless  such  noti- 
fication is  made  immediately  the  child  may  simply  secure  another 
position  in  the  same  manner  that  he  secured  the  one  at  which  he  was 
working  when  discovered  by  the  inspector.  Some  system  of  reports 
should  be  devised  which  will  guarantee  the  child's  return  to  school. 

Wisconsin  has,  however,  two  unusual  weapons  for  the  enforcement 
of  her  child-labor  laws,  first,  the  power  in  prosecuting  of  bringing 
civil  instead  of  criminal  action,  and,  second,  the  heavy  penalty  possi- 
ble under  the  workmen's  compensation  act  in  case  of  injury  to  a  child 
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who  is  illegally  employed.  It  is  probable  thfit  as  this  proyision  of  the 
workmen's  compensation  law  becomes  better  known  among  em- 
ployers it  will  act  as  an  even  greater  deterrent  to  the  illegal  employ- 
ment of  children  than  at  the  time  of  this  report.  Both  these  weapons 
hit  the  employer's  pocketbook  and  if  used  on  all  possible  occasions  are 
capable  of  making  violations  of  the  child-labor  law  so  financially 
unprofitable  that  employers  will  themselves  exercise  great  care  to 
prevent  their  occurrence. 

Summary. 

The  centralization  in  the  State  industrial  commission  of  primary 
authority  and  responsibility  over  the  administration  of  the  child- 
labor  laws  gives  that  commission  power  to  insure  enforcement  of 
existing  legislation.  The  commission,  moreover,  through  its  au* 
thority  to  make  rules  and  regulations,  has  unusual  power  to  interpret 
this  legislation.  The  laws  themselves,'  however,  are  essentially  weak 
in  several  particulars,  notably  in  their  failure  to  require  school  at- 
tendance of  children  between  16  and  17  years  of  age  who  must  have 
permits  and  attend  vocational  school,  in  their  low  educational  stand- 
ard for  going  to  work,  and  in  their  failure  to  require  definitely  a 
physical  examination  as  a  prerequisite  to  obtaining  a  permit.  More- 
over, because  of  failure  of  the  industrial  commission  to  exercise  fully 
its  supervisory  powers,  the  laws  are  not  uniformly  enforced  through- 
out the  State.  In  part  this  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  atten- 
tion of  the  commission  has  been  given  to  the  administration  of  other 
new  legislation,  especially  the  workmen's  compensation  and  safety 
laws ;  in  part  it  has  been  due  to  the  practical  impossibility  of  bring- 
ing about  all  at  once  adequate  enforcement  of  all  the  changes  recently 
made  in  the  labor  laws  of  the  State;  and  in  part  it  has  been  due  to 
lack  of  adequate  funds  for  the  large  mass  of  work  assigned  to  the 
commission. 

Two  unique  features  of  the  Wisconsin  plan  of  regulating  child 
labor,  not  yet  touched  upon  in  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  deserve 
special  praise.  The  first  is  the  system  of  Vocational  continuation 
schools,  the  most  complete  existing  in  any  State  in  this  country. 
These  schools  have  become  such  an  integral  part  of  the  regulation 
of  the  child  labor  in  Wisconsin  that,  though  in  their  methods  they 
are  still  frankly  experimental,  the  desirability  of  their  existence  is 
no  longer  in  question.  The  second  is  the  apprenticeship  system  ovw 
which,  as  over  the  permit  system,  the  industrial  commission  has  abso- 
lute and  complete  control.  Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
which  has  created  by  law  a  modern  apprenticeship  system  and, 
though  many  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome,  the  ultimate  ideal  of  & 
combination  of  shop  and  vocational  school  training  may  prove  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  adjusting  young  persons  to  useful  places 
in  the  industrial  system. 
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LAWS  RELATING  TO  EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES. 

In  effect  April  z,  1918. 
[All  references  are  to  1917  statutes  with  1918  amendments,  additions,  etc.] 

Note.— [The  dutieB  and  poir«r«  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  labor  lawe,  prevfoiulf 
exmreiaed  bg  the  eommteeioner  of  labor,  factory  tnapectore,  etc.,  were  tranef erred  by  Statute; 
chmgHer  U$a*  eection  2994-64.  to  the  induetrial  conunieeion  and  ite  deputtee.  In  every  eaee 
the  new  enforcing  authority  ham  been  indicated  by  an  ineertion  in  braekete  in  the  text,  the 
former  enforcing  powere  being  omitted.] 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS.. 

COMPULSORY   SCHOOL  AND   VOCATIONAL    SCHOOL    ATTENDANCE. 

Children  from  7  to  U;  from  14  to  16  if  not  regularly  employed;  penalty. — 
Any  person  having  under  his  control  any  child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
fourteen  years,  or  any  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years 
not  regularly  and  lawfully  employed  in  any  useful  employment  or  service  at 
home  or  elsewhere,  shall  cause  such  child  to  be  enrolled  in  and  to  attend  some  pub- 
lic, parochial,  or  private  school  regularly  (regular  attendance  for  the  purpose  of 
this  statute  shall  be  an  attendance  of  twenty  days  in  each  school  month,  unless 
the  child  can  furnish  some  legal  excuse),  in  cities  of  the  first  class  during  the 
full  period  and  hours  of  the  calendar  year  (religious  holidays  excepted)  that 
the  public,  parochial,  or  private  school  in  which  such  child  is  enrolled  may  be 
in  session;  in  all  other  cities  not  less  than  eight  school  months;  and  in  towns 
and  villages  not  less  than  six  school  months  in  each  year,  and  all  children  sub« 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  [sees.  40.73,  40.74]  shall  be  enrolled  in  some 
public,  parochial,  or  private  school  within  one  school  month  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  school  term  in  the  district  in  which  such  children  reside, 
except  that  in  cities  of  the  first  class  such  children  shall  be  enrolled  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  school  which  they  will  attend  (and  the  word  "term," 
for  the  purpose  of  this  act,  shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  entire  time  that 
achool  is  maintained  during  the  school  year)  ;  provided  that  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  child  not  in  proper  physical  or  mental  condition  to  attend 
school,  who  .shall  present  the  certificate  of  a  reputable  physician  in  general 
practice  to  that  effect,  nor  to  any  child  who  lives  In  country  districts  more 
than  two  miles  by  the  nearest  traveled  road  from  the  schoolhouse  in  the  district 
where  such  child  resides,  except  that  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and 
fourteen  living  between  two  and  three  miles  from  school  by  the  nearest  trav- 
eled road  shall  attend  school  regularly  at  least  sixty  days  during  the  year; 
provided  that  If  transportation  Is  furnished  by  the  district  this  exemption  as 
to  distance  shall  not  apply,  nor  shall  this  section  apply  to  any  child  who  shall 
have  completed  the  course  of  study  for  the  common  schools  of  this  State  or  the 
first  eight  grades  of  work  as  taught  In  State  graded  or  other  graded  schools  of 
Wisconsin,  and  can  furnish  the  proper  diploma,  certificate,  or  credential  show- 
ing that  he  has  completed  one  of  said  courses  of  study,  or  Its  equivalent.  In- 
struction during  the  required  period  elsewhere  than  at  school,  by  a  teacher  or 
Instructor  selected  by  the  person  having  control  of  such  child  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  school  attendance,  provided  that  such  Instruction  received  elsewhere 
tban  In  school  be  at  least  substantially  equivalent  to  Instruction  given  to  chll- 
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dren  of  like  ages  In  the  public,  parochial^  or  private  school  where  snch  children 
reside.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  ♦  ♦  •  [sec.  40.731 
shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  together  with  costs  of  prosecution,  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  each  offense.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  district  attorney  and  his  assistants  to  prosecute  In  the  name  of  the 
State  all  violations  of  the  provisions  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  [sec.  40.73]  ♦  ♦  •  When 
in  any  proceedings  under  this  section  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any 
child,  a  verified  baptismal  certificate  or  duly  attested  birth  certificate  shall  be 
produced  and  filed  in  court.  In  case  snch  certificates  can  not  be  secured,  npoo 
proof  of  such  fact,  the  record  of  age  stated  in  the  first  school  enrollment  of 
such  child  or  first  school  enroUraent  to  be  found  shall  be  admisBihte  as  erideaoe 
thereof.     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(1).! 

Prosecution. — Prosecutions  for  violation  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  [sec.  40.731  may  also 
be  brought  in  the  Juvenile  court  in  and  for  the  county  in  which  such  violatiooi 
occur,  and  said  court  is  hereby  granted  full  and  concurrent  Jurisdiction  thereol 
[Statutes*  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(2).] 

^Children  from  H  to  16  untU  Sept,  1,  1918,  cmd  after  that  date  children  fmm 
14  to  17,  to  attend  vocational  schools;  conditions. — Until  September  first  191& 
any  person  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  unless  indentured  as  aa 
apprentice,  as  provided  in  section  2377,  and  after  that  date  any  person  betneca 
the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  living  within  two  miles  of  the  school  of 
any  town,  or  within  the  corporate  limits  of  any  city  or  village  and  not  pliysi- 
cally  incapacitated,  who  is  not  required  by  ♦  ♦  •  [sec.  40.73(1)1  to  attei^ 
some  public,  private,  or  parochial  school,  and  who  is  not  attending  a  free  hi^ 
school  or  equivalent  of  a  high  school,  must  either  attend  some  public,  private, 
or  parochial  school,  or  attend  for  at  least  eight  hours  a  week  for  at  least  eigiit 
months  and  for  such  additional  months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  other  pnUic 
schools  of  such  city,  town,  or  village  are  in  session  in  excess  of  eight  dnring  the 
regular  school  year,  or  the  equivalent  as  may  be  determined  by  the  local  board 
of  industrial  education,  a  vocational  school,  provided  such  school,  or  scfaoc^ 
are  maintained  according  to  the  provisions  of  sections  41J.3  to  41.20,  in  the  town, 
village,  or  city  In  which  his  parents  or  guardians  reside.  This  subsection  shall 
apply  only  to  persons  between  the  ages  herein  specified  living  in  towns,  villagn, 
and  cities  maintaining  schools  as  provided  In  sections  41.13  to  41.20.  [Statutes; 
ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(3).] 

Penalty — parent,  etc. — Any  parent  or  guardian  failing  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act  [sees.  40.73,  40.74]  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  thim  five  dollars  nor 
more  than  twenty-five  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  not  less 
than  five  days  or  more  than  thirty  days,  and  in  case  of  conviction  for  a  secuad 
or  any  subsequent  offense  shall  be  punished  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
[Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.73(6).] 

Enforcement — appointment  and  duties  of  truant  officers. —  (a)  In  all  cities  of 
the  first  class  the  board  of  education  or  any  board  having  similar  powers,  sliaB 
appoint  ten  or  more  truant  officers ;  in  all  cities  of  the  second  and  third  cIasses^ 
such  board  shall  appoint  one  or  more  truant  officers,  and  in  all  cities  of  the 
fourth  class  the  chief  of  police  and  the  police  officers  may  be  truancy  officef& 
whose  duties  It  shall  be  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  *  *  *  [sec.  40.74]  are 
enforced,  (h)  When  of  his  personal  luiowledge,  or  by  report  or  complaint  ftom 
any  resident  of  the  city,  or  by  report  or  complaint  as  provided  herein,  a  truant 
officer  believes  that  any  child  is  unlawfully  and  habitually  absent  from  ele- 
mentary school,  vocational  school,  or  any  other  school  which  the  minor  is  }sj 
law  compelled  to  attend,  provided  the  minor  is  not  otherwise  receiving  Instnac^ 
tlon  as  provided  in  subsection  (1)  of  section  40.73,  he  shall  immediately  invesci- 
gate  and  render  all  service  in  his  power,  to  compel  such  child  to  attend  aanm 
public,  parochial,  or  private  school  which  the  person  having  control  of  the 
child  shall  designate,  or  if  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  tp 
attend  school  or  become  regularly  employed  at  home  or  elsewhere,  and  apoe 
failure  he  shall  serve  a  written  notice  as  required  in  *  *  *  [sec  40.74 < 4)] 
and  proceed  as  hereinafter  provided  against  the  person  having  charge  of  so^ 
child.  And  in  all  towns  and  villages  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  his  undersherifT 
and  deputies  shall  be  the  truant  officers,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  truaat 
officers  named  In  this  subsection  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
provided  herein.     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(1).] 
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Enforcement — flowers  of  truant  officers, — ^Any  truant  officer  within  this  State 
Bhall  have  power  to  visit  factories,  worlcshops,  mercantile  establishments  and 
other  places  of  employment  in  their  respective  localities  and  ascertain  whether 
any  minors  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  law.  They  may  require  that  the 
age  and  school  certificates  and  lists  of  minors  who  are  employed  in  such  faic- 
tories,  workshops,  mercantile  establishments  and  other  places  of  employment, 
shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection,  and  they  shall  report  all  cases  of  such 
Illegal  employm^it  to  the  school  authorities  of  their  respective  cities,  towns, 
villages,  or  districts  and  to  the  [industrial  commission].  Such  truant  officer 
shall  receive  no  compensation  from  the  State  for  performing  such  services. 
[Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(2).] 

Enforcetnent — duties  of  t€<ichers,  etc.;  penalty. — (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  school  clerk  of  every  school  district,  the  clerks  of  boards  of  education,  and 
the  clerks  of  subdlstricts,  or  other  officers  whose  duty  it  Is  to  take  the  schobl 
census  under  the  law,  at  the  time  of  taking  tlie  school  census  of  their  respective 
districts  or  cities,  to  make  out  three  copies  of  such  census  reports,  on  blanks 
to  be  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent,  and  send  one  of  such  copies  by  mail, 
or  otherwise,  to  the  proper  superintendent  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  of  each  year  and  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  school  in  his  district,  he 
shall  deliver,  with  the  register,  a  copy  of  such  census  report  to  the  teacher  em- 
ployed in  said  district,  and  if  the  school  consists  of  two  or  more  departments  the 
copy  shall  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  the  principal. 

(b)  In  case  the  district  includes  within  its  boundaries,  territory  lying  in  two 
or  more  counties  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  cierk  of  such  district  to  make  out 
seittrate  copies  of  the  census  reports  for  each  part  of  said  Joint  district,  and 
forward  the  same  to  the  proper  superintendents :  Providedy  That  in  all  cities 
bavjng  a  population  of  two  thousand  or  more  the  clerk  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion or  other  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to  take  the  school  census  shall  not  be 
required  to  furnish  copies  of  the  census  returns  to  the  county  superintendent, 
city  superintendent  or  teachers.  Said  clerks  of  boards  of  education  and  other 
officers  who  shall  have  the  care  and  custody  of  the  school  census  returns,  shall 
have  their  offices  open  at  all  reasonable  hours,  and  allow  and  assist  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  and  truant  officers  to  examine  and  secure  information  from 
the  school  census  reports  on  file  in  their  offices,  that  may,  in  any  way,  aid  in 
the  oiforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  [sees.  40.78,  40.74]. 

(c)  All  teachers  in  public  schools,  except  teachers  in  high  schools,  shall  at 
tlie  request  of  the  proper  superintendent,  while  school  is  in  session  report  to 
bim.  Said  report  shall  show  *  *  •  the  names  and  ages  of  all  children 
enrolled  in  their  respective  schools  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  and 
fourteen  and  sixteen,  the  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  parents  or 
other  persons  having  control  of  such  children,  the  number  of  the  district  and 
the  name  of  the  town,  city,  village,  and  county  in  which  said  children  reside,  the 
distance  such  child  or  children  reside  from  the  schoolhouse  in  the  district  in 
which  they  live  by  the  nearest  traveled  road,  the  number  of  days  each^uch 
child  was  present  and  the  number  of  days  such  child  was  absent  during  each 
month  and  such  other  reports  requested  by  him,  said  reports  to  be  made  on 
blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  county,  district,  or  State  superintendent. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  clerk,  or  the  clerk  of  the  l>oard  of 
education  to  deliver  to  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  a  sufficient  number 
of  blanks  as  described  above,  to  supply  said  teachers  for  one  school  year: 
Provided,  That  when  there  shall  be  enrolled  and  tn  attendance  at  parochial  or 
private  schools,  children  residing  in  a  county  or  counties  other  than  the  one 
in  which  the  schoolhouse  is  located,  the  teachers  iu  such  parochial  or  private 
schools  may  make  the  reports  hereinbefore  described  to  the  county,  district,  or 
city  superintendent  of  the  county,  or  the  city  in  which  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  sixteen  so  attending,  reside: 
Provided  further.  That  in  districts  that  include  within  their  boundaries  terri- 
tory lying  in  two  or  more  counties,  or  districts  joint  with  cities  having  separate 
superintendents,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  public  school  teachers  in, such  Joint 
districts  to  make  separate  reports  as  provided  herein  to  the  county,  district,  or 
city  superintendent  of  the  county  or  city  in  which  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  and  fourteen  and  sixteen  so  attending  reside: 
And  provided.  That  the  teachers  in  cities  of  two  thousand  i^opulntiou  or  more 
shall  not  be  required  to  make  the  report  provided  herein,  except  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  iM'oper  county  or  city  superintendent. 
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(e)  All  teachers  of  priyste  nn'd  parochial  scbools  sliall  keep  a  record  enboilj- 
ing  all  the  data  ennmerated  in  this  section,  and  such  record  shall  be  opeo  t» 
the  inspection  of  all  truant  officers  specified  in  this  act,  at  any  and  all 
times:  And  provided,  That  when  called  upon  by  any  tmaiit  office*,  or 
intendent,  the  teachers  in  private  or  parochial  schools  may  fornix  tn  writing 
on  blanks  famished  by  the  truant  officer  or  superintendent  the  aboTe-aieEitluned 
data  in  regard  to  any  child  or  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  foortcea 
and  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  claim,  or  who  are  claimed  to  be  In  attendantt 
upon  said  school ;  and  every  teacher  in  a  public  school  shall,  and  every  teacher 
in  a  private  or  parochial  school  may  promptly  notify  the  proper  tmant  oflksr 
of  any  child  whose  attendance  is  habitually  irregular:  Provided^  BuA  irregu- 
larity is  not  excused  by  any  provision  of  this  act 

(/)  Any  officer  or  teacher  in  a  public  school  who  shall  fsll  or  neglect  to  mate 
the  reports  required  by  this  section  as  required,  or  any  teadMr  in  a  firiTate  «r 
parochial  school  who  shall  fail  to  ke^  a  record  as  required  in  this  aection  flbaU 
be  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-fi^e  doilan 
for  each  such  failure  or  neglect,  said  forfeiture  to  be  sned  for  by  any  Tottr 
of  the  district  where  such  officer  resides,  or  where  such  teacher  is  employed,  aai 
recovered  in  the  same  manner  other  forfeitures  are  sued  for  and  recovered 
under  the  Wisconsin  statutes;  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the  forfettnre  to  be 
paid  to  the  voter  bringing  the  action  and  the  other  half  to  be  paid  Into  the 
school  district  treasury  of  the  district  where  such  offender  resides.  [Statutes, 
ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(3).] 

Enforcement — duties  of  superintendents;  names  of  truants  io  be  reported  !• 
industrial  commission;  duties  of  tmant  officers, — {a)  It  shall  be  the  daty  <tf 
the  county,  district,  and  city  superintendents,  upon  receiving  the  reports  and 
information  as  provided  in  the  preceding  sections,  to  compare  carefuUj*.  the 
reports  of  attendance  and  enrollment,  with  the  reports  of  the  last  school  censan 
on  file  in  his  office,  and  ascertain  therefrom  the  names  <^  all  children  who  are 
not  complying  with  the  provisions  of  sections  40.73  and  40.74,  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  such  superintendents  to  report  the  names  of  such  children,  togetlier 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parents  or  those  having  control  of  such 
children  to  the  [industrial  commission]  at  Madison,  upon  blanks  famished  far 
that  purpose,  and  to  the  proper  truant  officer  of  t^e  county,  district,  or  city. 
The  truant  officer  shall  immediately  upon  receipt  of  such  report,  or  when  ke 
obtains  information  of  delinquencies,  notify  by  registered  mail,  or  by  the 
sei'vice  of  notice  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  the  service  of  sammanE 
in  a  civil  case  in  a  justice  court,  the  parent  or  the  person  having  ccmtrol  of 
such  child  ot  children,  to  cause  such  child  or  children  to  t>e  sent  to  some  pablk. 
parochial,  or  private  school  within  five  days  from  the  date  notice  Is  deposited, 
proi)erly  addressed  in  the  post  office,  if  notice  is  served  by  registered  mail.  «r 
five  days  from  the  date  of  the  personal  service  of  said  notice. 

ih)  The  notice  shall  inform  the  parent  or  other  person  in  parental  lelatioa 
that  the  law  requires  that  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  foorteea, 
and  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  if  not  regularly  emi^oyed  as  pro- 
vided by  sections  1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  are  to  be  in  regular  attendance  at 
some  school  as  provided  in  ♦  ♦  ♦  fsec.  40.73(1)].  It  shall  be  the  duty  df 
all  truant  officers,  after  having  given  the  notice  hereinbefore  described,  to 
determine  whether  the  parent  or  other  person  in  parental  relation  has  eoah 
plied  with  the  notice,  and  in  case  of  failure  to  so  comply,  he  shall  immediately 
notify  the  [industrial  commission]  of  such  failure,  and  within  three  clays  after 
having  knowledge  of  or  having  been  notified  thereof,  make  comi^int  againsi 
s;  id  parent  or  person  in  parental  relation  having  the  legal  charge  and  cootrol 
of  such  child  or  children,  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  in  the  county,  where 
such  party  resides.     ♦     ♦     ♦     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(4).] 

Enforcement — duties  of  superintendents,  truant  officers,  etc;  reports  to 
industrial  commission, — Bftch  county  and  city  superintendent  of  schools  sh^ 
report  to  the  industrial  commission  and  to  the  proper  truant  ofilcer  within  tea 
days  after  the  close  of  each  month,  commencing  with  the  month  of  Octol>er  and 
concluding  with  the  month  of  May  in  each  year,  the  name  of  each  child  rcatd 
in^-;  in  the  county,  district,  or  city  under  his  supervision  who  dnring  said 
month  has  not  complied  with  the  provisions  of  ♦  •  ♦  [sec.  40.78(1)1  oC  the 
Rtatutes,  and  the  name  and  i^ost-office  address  of  the  parent  or  guardian  «f 
such  child.  If  any  county  or  city  superintendent  has  no  names  of  detinquet 
children  to  report  for  any  month  as  provided  in  this  section^  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  such  /uperinteudeut  promptly  to  notify  the  industrial  commissioo  of 
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that  fact.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  county  and  city  superintendent  of 
schools  to  require  suitable  monthly  reports  from  the  teachers  under  his  juris- 
diction In  order  to  assist  such  superintendent  in  preparing  the  aforesaid  reports. 
Immediately  upon  serving  the  notice  as  provided  in  •  ♦  ♦  [sees.  40.74(1), 
40.74(4)]  upon  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  child,  it  shall  be.  the  duty  of 
the  truant  officer  to  notify  the  teacher  of  such  child  of  such  service.  The 
return  of  the  child  to  school  shall  be  promptly  reported  by  the  teacher  to  the 
truant  officer  and  superintendent.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  truant  officer 
to  mtLke  a  report  each  month  to  the  industrial  commission,  showing  the  action 
talcen  by  him  in  the  cases  of  delinquency  reported  to  him  by  the  superint^ident. 
Blanks  for  reports  by  superintendents  to  the  industrial  commission  and  to  the 
truant  officer  shall  be  furnished  by  the  industrial  commission.  [Statutes, 
ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(6).] 

Penalty  for  superintendent  of  schools  and  truant  officers, — ^Any  superintendent 
of  schools  or  any  truant  officer  who  violates  or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
provisions  of  *  *  *  [sec.  40.74]  shall  be  subject  to  a  forfeiture  of  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  twenty- five  dollars  for  each  such  offense,  which  on 
complaint  of  the  industrial  commission  may  be  recovered  against  such  superin* 
tendent  or  truant  officer  in  an  action  in  debt  brought  by  the  attorney  general 
before  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.     [Statutes,  ch.  40,  sec.  40.74(7).] 

SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

Enumeration  of  children  from  4  to  20, — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  district 
clerk,  between  the  tenth  and  twenty-fifth  days  of  July  in  each  year,  excepting 
In  cities  of  the  first  class  where  the  school  census  shall  be  taken  between  Mardh 
first  and  June  first  of  each  year,  to  make  and  transmit  to  the  county  or  city 
superintendent,  a  written  report  bearing  date  as  of  the  thirtieth  day  of  June, 
or  the  thirtieth  day  of  May  in  cities  of  the  first  class,  of  such  year,  signed  by 
him  and  verified  by  his  affidavit,  showing : 

First.  The  number,  names,  and  ages  of  children,  male  and  female  designated 
separately,  over  the  age  of  four  and  under  the  age  of  twenty  years  residing  in 
the  district,  and  the  names  of  their  parents,  guardians  or  other  persons  with 
wliom  such  children  resided,  respectively,  on  the  last  day  of  May  or  June  pre- 
ceding.   ♦    ♦    •     [Statutes,  ch.  40.  sec.  40.21(1).] 

CIGAR  SHOPS  AND  CIGAR  FACTORIES. 

HOURS    OF   LABOR. 

Bight  hours  a  day,  48  a  week,  under  18, — "No  person  under  eighteen  years  of 
age  .shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  in  a  cigar  shop  or  a  cigar  factory 
at  manufacturing  cigars  for  longer  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours 
a  week.     [Statutes,  ch.  73a,  sec.  1636-106.] 

Penalty. — ^Any  person  violating  any  provision  of  sections  1636-101  to  1636-109, 
inclusive,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  and  no 
less  than  ten  dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  fine  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
and  no  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  second  and  each  following  offense. 
[Statutes,  ch.  73a,  sec.  1636-108.] 

Enforcement, — ^The  [Industrial  commission]  shall  have  full  power  and  it 
shall  be  [its]  duty  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  sections  1636-101  to  1636-109, 
Inclusive    ♦     ♦     *.     [Statutes,  ch.  73a,  sec.  1636-109.] 

MANUFACTURING,  MECHANICAL,  AND  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, ETC. 

HOURS   OF   LABOR   FOR  GIRLS. 

Definition  of  terms, — The  following  terms  as  used  in  sections  1728-1  to  1728-4, 
Inclusive,  shall  be  construed  as  follows : 

(1)  The  term  "ploce  of  employment"  shall  mean  and  include  any  manu- 
factory, mechanical  or  mercantile  establishment,  laundry,  restaurant,  confec- 
tionery store,  or  telegraph  or  telephone  office  or  exchange,  or  any  express  or 
transportation  establishment. 

(2)  The  term  "employment"  shall  menu  and  include  any  trade,  occupation 
or  process  of  manufacture,  or  any  method  of  carrying  on  such  trade  or  occupa- 
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tion  In  which  any  female  may  be  engaged,  or  for  any  place  ot  employBKBt.  aa 
herein  defined. 

(3)  The  term  ''employer''  shall  mean  and  Ulcliide  every  person,  flrm,  cor- 
poiRtion,  agent,  manager,  representative,  or  other  person  haTfng  oontrol  «r 
custody  of  any  employment  or  place  of  employment,  as  herein  defined. 

(4)  The  terms  "order."  ** general  order,"  **fifpeclal  order,"  '•safe,"  **8Jift?ty,' 
and  '*  welfare  *'  shall  be  construed  as  defined  In  section  2394-11  of  tlie  Statutes. 
[Statutes,  ch.  88,  sec.  1728-1.] 

Industrial  commUsion  to  issue  orders  reguUiimg  the  hovrs  of  lahar  /«r 
females;  penalty  for  violation;  provisional  schedule  of  10  hours  a  dap.  So  m 
weeky  for  day  u)orlc,  and  8  hours  a  night,  48  a  week,  for  night  work;  1  J^v 
for  meals  each  day  or  night — ^No  female  shall  be  employed  or  be  permitted  to 
work  in  any  place  of  employment  or  at  any  employment  for  su4^  period  or 
periods  of  time  during  any  day,  night  or  week,  as  idiatl  be  dangerous  or 
prejudicial  to  the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  such  female.  It  sbmU  be 
the  duty  of  the  industrial  commission  and  it  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  investigate,  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  such  reasonable  daasifici- 
tlon,  and  to  issue  general  or  special  orders  fixing  a  period  or  periods  of  dn^ 
or  hours  of  beginning  and  ending  work  during  any  day,  night  or  week,  whidi 
shall  be  necessary  to  protect  the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfSare  of  any  female, 
or  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  section  1728-1  to  1728-4,  inclusive,  of  the 
Statutes.  Such  investigations,  classiflcatlons  and  orders,  and  any  action*  pro- 
ceeding, or  suit  to  set  aside,  vacate  or  amend  any  such  order  of  said  commis- 
sion, or  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  thereof,  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  tlie  pro- 
ceeding in  sections  2394-41  to  2394^-70,  Inclusive  [creating  and  defining  powen 
ot  industrial  commission  relating  to  orders  concerning  safety,  etc.]  of  the 
Statutes,  which  are  hereby  made  a  part  hereof,  so  far  as  not  lacoBsistent  witli 
the  provisions  of  sections  1728-1,  1728-2,  172^-3.  and  1728-4  of  the  Statutes. 
and  every  order  of  the  said  commission  shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  tf 
the  orders  issued  pursuant  to  said  sections  2394-41  to  2394-70,  inclusive,  of  d» 
Statutes,  and  the  penalties  therein  shall  apply  to  and  be  imposed  for  aaj 
violation  of  sections  1728-1,  1728-2,  1728-3,  and  1728-4  of  the  Statutes.  Untfl 
such  time  as  the  industrial  commission  shall  so  Investigate,  ascertain,  deter- 
mine and  fix,  and  shall  issue  general  or  special  orders  thereon,  the  periods  of 
time  specified  in  the  attached  schedule  (see  below)  shall  be  deemefl  to  be  dan* 
gerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life,'  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  females. 

SCHEDULE. 

At  day  work,  more  than  ten  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  more  than  fifty-five 
hours  in  any  one  week.  At  night  work,  more  than  eight  hours  In  any  uoe 
iii^ht,  or  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week.  Day  work  is  work 
done  between  six  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  of  the  same  day: 
Provided,  That  employment  not  more  than  one  night  in  the  week  after  ei^t 
oVIock  p.  m.  shall  not  be  considered  night  work.  Night  work  is  work  done 
between  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  and  six  o'clock  a.  m.  of  the  following  day.  Lesg 
than  one  hour  during  each  day  or  night  for  dinner  or  other  me^ils.  [Statutes 
ch.  S3,  sec.  1728^2.] 

Hours  to  he  pttsted;  exceptions. — E\'ery  employer  shall  post  in  a  consi^caoos 
place  in  each  of  the  several  departments,  in  or  for  which  women  are  employed, 
a  list  on  a  printed  form  furnished  by  the  industrial  commission,  stating  the 
names  and  hours  required  of  each  woman  during  each  day  of  the  week,  the 
hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  work,  and  the  period  allowed  for  dinner  or 
other  meals.  Such  list  need  not  be  posted  where  time  records  are  kept  for 
inspection  by  tlie  said  commission  for  a  period  of  at  least  six  months  prior  to 
such  insi>ection  or  where  any  other  substitute  equally  efl^ective  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  sections  1728-1  to  1728-4,  inclusive,  is  approved  by  the  commissioiL 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728^.] 

Enforcement:  evidence  of  violation, — The  employment  of  any  female  in  anj 
such  employment  or  place  of  employment,  as  defined  in  section  17^-1,  at  any 
time  other  than  those  of  the  posted  hours  of  labor,  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  violation  of  this  act  [s  1728-1  to  172S-I}. 
Every  day  for  each  female  employed,  and  every  week  for  each  female  ^uployed. 
during  which  any  employer  shall  fall  to  observe  or  to  comply  with  any  onkr 
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of  tbe  commlflsion,  or  to  perform  any  doty  enjoined  by  sections  1728-1  to  1728-4. 
iuclusive,  of  the  Statutes,  sJtiail  constitute  a  separate  and  distinct  offense. 
L  Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728-4.] 

ANY  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION. 

EMPLOYMENT   CEBTIFICATE. 

Permita  required  from  14  to  17;  is8ued  by  industrial  commission  or  persons 
designated  by  said  commission. — No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
seventeen  yeari  unless  indentured  as  nu  apprentice,  as  provided  in  section  2377 
of  tbe  Statutes,  shall  be  employed,  required,  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  at 
any  time  in  any  factory,  or  workshop,  store,  hotel,  restaurant,  bakery,  mer- 
cantile establishment,  laundry,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  service, 
or  the  delivery  of  any  merchandise,  or  at  any  gainful  occupation,  or  employ- 
ment, directly  or  indirectly,  or,  in  cities  wherein  a  vocational  school  is  main- 
tained, in  domestic  service  other  tlian  casual  employment  in  such  service,  unless 
there  is  first  obtained  from  the  industrial  commission,  or  from  a  judge  of  a 
county,  municipal,  or  juvenile  court  designated  by  the  industrial  commission 
where  such  child  resides,  or  from  some  other  person  designated  by  said  com* 
mission,  a  written  permit  authorizing  the  employment  of  such  child  in  such 
employment  within  such  time  or  times  as  the  said  industrial  commission  or  a 
judge  or  other  person  designated  by  said  commission  may  fix;  providing,  that 
such  times  shall  not  confiict  with  those  designated  in  subsection  1  of  section 
1728c.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728u.l.] 

DANGEROUS,  INJURIOUS,  AND  IMMORAL  OCCUPATIONS. 

MINIMUM  AGE  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

Industrial  commission  to  classify  occupations,  etc,  and  to  issue  orders  pro^ 
hibiting  the  employment  of  minors  and  females;  penalty  for  violation;  night 
work  in  specific  occupations  provisionally  prohibited  under  ftl. — No  employer 
shall  employ,  require,  permit  or  suffer  any  minor  or  any  female  to  work  in  any 
place  of  employment,  or  at  any  employment  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the 
life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  such  minor,  or  such  female,  or  where  the 
employment  of  such  minor  may  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  health, 
safety  or  welfare  of  other  employees  or  frequenters.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  industrial  commission,  and  it  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and  authority 
to  investigate,  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  such  reasonable  classifications  of 
employments,  and  places  of  employment,  minors  and  females,  and  to  issue  gen- 
eral or  special  orders  prohibiting  the  employment  of  such  minors  or  females  in 
any  employment  or  place  of  employment  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life, 
hefilth,  safety  or  welfare  of  such  minor  or  such  female,  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  sections  172Sa  to  1728j,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes.  Such  investiga- 
tions, classlflcations  and  orders,  and  any  action,  proceeding,  or  suit  to  set  aside, 
vacate  or  amend  any  such  order  of  snld  commission,  or  enjoin  the  enforcement 
thereof,  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the  proceeding  in  sections  2304-41  to 
2394-70,  inclusive  [creating  and  defining  powers  of  industrial  commission  re- 
lating to  orders  concerning  safety,  etc.],  of  the  Statutes,  which  are  hereby  made 
a  part  hereof,  so  far  as  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  sections  1728a 
to  1728J,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes;  and  every  order  of  the  said  commission 
shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  a.,  the  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  said  sec- 
tions 2394-^1  to  2394-70,  inclusive,  of  the  Statutes;  and  the  penalties  therein 
shall  be  applied  to  and  be  imposed  for  any  violation  of  sections  1728a  to  1728J, 
Inclusive,  of  the  Statutes.  Until  such  time  as  the  said  commission  shall  so 
Investigate,  ascertain,  determine  and  fix  the  classifications  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  employments  and  places  of  employment  designated  in  the  following 
schedule  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  safety, 
health  or  welfare  of  minors  under  the  ages  specified,  or  of  females,  or  dangerous 
or  prejudicial  to  the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  other  employees  or  of 
frequenters,  where  such  minor  may  be  employed.  The  terms  "  place  of  employ- 
nnent,"  "employment,"  "employer,"  "employee,"  "frequenter,"  "deputy," 
"order,"  "local  o;der,"  "general  order,"  "special  order,"  "welfare,"  "snfe," 
and  ".safety,"  as  used  in  this  section,  shall  be  construed  as  definea  in  section 
2394-41  of  the  Statutes. 
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HcheMle  ot  emplQjmentfl  or  places  of  enplojiiient  dangeroutt  or  prafttdlcitl  to 
tbe  iffe«  bealth,  fsafety  or  w^fare  of  rninon*  or  ebildren  under  the  ages  ipeeliid, 
or  to  frequentera,  or  to  females: 

(a)  Minors  under  twenty-one  years  of  age: 

In  cities  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class,  t>efore  six  o'clock  In  the  mon- 
Ing  and  after  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  any  day,  as  messenger  for  a  tele- 
graph or  meHHT'Dger  company  In  the  distribution,  transmission  or  delivety  of 
messages  or  goods.    •    •    ^     LStatotes,  ch.  88,  sec.  1728a^J 

ANY  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION. 

Employment  under  H  prohibited  except  aa  provided  in  section  1728a. — So 
child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  b'e  employed*  required,  suffered  or 
permitted  to  worlc  at  any  time  in  any  factory,  manufacturing  establishment  or 
workshop,  store,  hotel,  restaurant  or  bakery,  mercantile  establishment,  l&undzy, 
telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messenger  serylce,  delivery  of  merchandise  or  «t 
any  gainful  occupation  or  employment,  directly  or  Indlreetly,  except  as  provided 
in     •     •     •     [sec.  1728a].     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  tjec.  1728a.3.J 

Employment  under  14  prohibited;  exceptions  from  12  to  14  in  mercantiU 
estubliahments,  etc.,  during  vacation;  permits  required;  no  educational  require^ 
m<ints  durinff  vacation. — No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be  em- 
ployed, required,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation  ur 
employment  at  any  time  except  that  during  the  vacation  of  the  public  or  equlT- 
alent  school  in  the  town,  district  or  city  where  any  child  between  tlie  ages  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  years  resides,  It  may  be  employed  In  any  store,  office; 
mercantile  eHtablishuleut,  warehouse,  telegraph,  telephone  or  public  messeager 
service  In  the  town,  district  or  city  where  It  resides  and  not  elsewhere:  Pro- 
vided, That  it  shall  have  first  obtained  a  permit  in  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  set  forth  for  employment  during  the  regular  session  of  the 
school,  except  that  for  such  vacation  permit  no  proof  of  educational  qualifica- 
tion shall  be  necessary.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a.4.] 


(  ourt  deciBion. — ^The  prohibition  Is  absolute  and  does  not  permit  tbe  work  to  be 
under  a  permit  from  tbe  commitusioncr  of  labor  or  other  officer,  and  the  employaient  in 
violation  of  this  section  Is  negligence  per  se. — Sharon  v.  Winnebago  Furniture  Co^  141 
Wis.  186,  124  N.  W.  2U9  (1910). 

# 

EMPLOYMENT    CERTIFICATES    AlfD    EECOBDS. 

Contents  of  permits,— The  permit  required  by  section  1728a  of  the  Statutn 
Shall  contain  the  signature  of  the  director  of  the  vocational  school  where  the 
child  is  to  attend  and  state  the  name,  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  ehiW, 
and  describe  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight,  and  any  dis- 
tinguishing facial  marks  of  such  child,  and  that  the  papers  required  in  •  •  • 
(sei\  172Sn-3.2]  have  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  filed.  1  Statutes,  oh 
88.  sw.  1728a-3.1.] 

Affv  and  school  records  and  promise  of  employment  required. — The  foUowing 
evl«ionoe,  reconls  and  papers  shall  be  filed  before  such  permit  is  issued: 

1 1 )  Such  evidence  as  is  required  by  the  Industrial  commission  showing  that 
such  rhlld  Is  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  industrial  commission  shall 
formulate  and  publish  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  proof  of  age  of 
minors  who  apply  for  labor  i)ermlts,  and  such  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  jwrsons  authorized  by  law  to  Issue  such  permits. 

(2)  A  certificate  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  or  the  iirinclpal  of  the 
8cluH>l  last  attended  by  the  child,  or  in  the  absence  of  both  of  the  aforempo- 
tioiUMj  iK^rsons,  a  certificate  of  the  clerk  of  the  school  l>oard,  showing  that  sod 
ehlUl  la  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  stating  also  the  date  of  the  birti 
of  such  child,  and  the  number  of  yt^rs  It  has  attended  school.  Such  certificate 
shall  i^outaln  the  further  statement  that  such  child  has  attended  the  pvtblic 
srhtx^l.  or  some  other  school  having  a  substantially  equivalent  course,  tti  i*- 
Qtilrwl  by  law,  within  the  t\ielve  montlis  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  cer- 
tit^onto  or  next  preceding  the  fourteenth  birthday  of  such  child:  that  such  chiM 
is  jiblo  to  read  and  write  simple  s«MiTfMiios  in  the  English  language,  and  is 
fniuiHnr  with  tbe  fundamental  oiH^rations  In  arithmetic  up  to  and  Inclmfing 
fractions  and  that  It  bus  received  during  such  one-year  period  Instruction  ta 
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■p^llBf?,  leadirtp,  writing,  Bsglish  grammar  and  geography;  or  In  lieu  of  such 
statement  relative  to  its  educational  attainments,  tbat  such  child  has  passed 
■UGceasfally  the  fifth  grade  in  the  public  school,  or  in  some  school  having  a 
rabstantially  equivalent  course,  or  that  it  has  attended  school  for  at  least 
sev«i  years.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  superintendent,  principal  or  clerk 
tc  issue  certificate  upon  receipt  of  any  application  in  behalf  of  any  child 
entitled  thereto. 

(3)  A  letter  written  on  such  regular  letterhead  or  other  business  paper  used 
by  the  perscm,  stating  the  intention  of  such  person,  firm,  ur  corporation  to 
employ  such  child,  and  signed  by  such  person,  firm,  or  coiporation,  or  by  some 
one  duly  authorized  by  them.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-8.2.] 

REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFOBCEMENT. 

Potoert  of  tnumt  officers,  police  officers,  etc.,  in  enforcing  secOons  1128a  to 
17^8;.— For  the  purposes  of  sections  1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  *  *  *  any 
*  *  *  truant  ofilcer,  any  police  ofiScer  or  any  private  citizen  may  make  com- 
plaint of  the  violation  of  any  provisions  of  sections  1728a  and  1728J,  inclusive. 
(Statutes,  ch.  8^  sec.  1728a-4.1.] 

Duties  of  ifndustrial  commission, — When  complaint  is  made  by  truant  officer, 
police  officer  or  any  private  citizen  to  the  [industrial  commission],  the  [said 
commission]  shall  investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated  such  complaint,  and 
if  pursuant  to  any  such  investigation,  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  shall  be  found,  the  [industrial  commission] 
Bliall  prosecute  or  cause  to  be  prosecuted  any  such  violation.  [Statutes,  ch.  83, 
sec.  1728a-^.2.] 

FACTORIES,  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  WORKSHOPS,  ETa 

EMPLOYMENT  CERTIFICATES  AND  BBC0BD8. 

Statements  of  actwil  employment  required;  records  to  he  kept  by  employers; 
permits  to  be  retwmed  to  issuing  office. — Every  person,  firm  or  corporation, 
ftgent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation,  employing  minors  in  any  factory 
or  workshop,  store,  ofiice,  hotel,  mercantile  establishment*  laundry,  telegraph, 
telephone  or  public  messenger  service  within  this  State,  in  addition  to  filing 
the  certificate  of  intention  to  employ  with  the  (industrial  commission],  shall 
Ale  with  the  ofilcer  signing  such  permit,  a  statement  of  actual  employment  of 
such  minor,  the  date  of  employment  and  that  the  necessary  permit  has  been 
duly  received  and  filed,  shall  keep  said  permits  on  file  in  the  same  place  where 
snch  minor  is  employed,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the 
[industrial  commission],  and  shall  post  a  list  of  said  employees  with  said 
Information  at  or  near  the  principal  entrance  to  the  factory,  or  other  building 
where  such  children  are  employed.  It  is  further  provided,  that  upon  the 
termination  of  emplo5m:ient  of  any  minor,  said  employer  shall  return  within 
twenty-four  hours  the  permit  for  employment  of  such  minor  to  the  person  and 
place,  designated  by  the  [industrial  commission]  with  a  statement  of  reasons 
fcr  the  termination  of  said  employment.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-6.1.] 

Special  inspection  where  children  under  18  are  em/ployed. — Every  person,  firm, 
or  corporation,  desiring  to  become  the  employer  of  children  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  shall  file  with  the  [industrial  commission]  a  statement  of  this 
fact,  in  order  that  a  special  inspection  of  his  factory,  workshop,  bowling  alley, 
store,  hotel  or  mercantile  establishment,  restaurant,  bakery,  laundry,  telegraph, 
telephone  or  public  messenger  service  may  be  made  or  en  used  to  be  made  by 
the  [industrial  commission].     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-6^.] 

EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

OOMPDLSOBT  EVENING  ANU  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

lUUerate  milnors  over  It  not  to  be  employed  where  school  exists  unless  at- 
tending public  evening  or  vocational  school;  illiteracy  define. — No  person,  firm, 
or  corporation  shall  employ  an  Illiterate  minor  over  seventeen  years  of  age  in 
any  city,  village,  or  town  in  which  a  public  evening  school  or  vocational  school 
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is  maintained,  unless  such  minor  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  public  ereoing 
school  or  vocational  school.  An  illiterate  minor  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section  is  a  minor  who  can  not  read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences 
in  the  English  language.  Attendance  of  four  hours  per  week  at  the  pabUc 
evening  school  or  vocational  school  shall  be  deemed  regular  attendance  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec  1728a-ll,  as  am«ided  by 
acts  of  1918,  special  session,  ch.  2.] 

ResponsiMlity  of  parents,  etc. — No  parent,  guardian,  or  custodian  shall  permit 
a  minor  over  seventeen  years  of  age  to  be  employed  in  violation  of  section 
1728a~ll.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a~12,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1918,  special 
session,  ch.  2.] 

Weekly  attendance  records  to  he  filed  icith  employer, — Any  minor  required  by 
section  1728a-ll  to  attend  an  evening  school  or  vocational  school  shall  famish 
to  his  employer  each  week  during  its  session  a  record  showing  that  he  is  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  evening  school  or  vocational  school  The  employer 
shall  file  all  records  of  attendance  in  his  office  and  no  minor,  subject  to  sections 
1728a-ll  to  1728a-16,  inclusive,  shall  be  employed  unless  the  records  of  attend- 
ance or  absence  for  valid  cause,  during  the  previous  week,  be  on  file.  [  Statutes, 
ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-13,  as  amended  by  acts  of  1918,  special  session,  ch.  2.] 

Exemption;  industrial  commission  may  permit  employment  if  phyMcian  cerii- 
fies  child's  health  is  endangered  by  attendance. — ^Upon  presentation  by  a  minor 
of  a  certificate  signed  by  a  registered  practicing  physician,  showing  tliat  his 
physical  condition,  or  the  distance  necessary  to  be  traveled,  would  render  the 
required  school  attendance,  in  addition  to  his  daily  labor,  prejudicial  to  his 
health,  the  industrial  commission  may  in  its  discretion  authorize  his  employ- 
ment for  such  period  as  it  may  determine.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-14,  as 
amended  by  acts  of  1918,  special  session,  ch.  2.] 

Penalty  for  employer. — ^Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager 
of  any  cori>oration,  who  whether  for  himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation,  or 
by  himself  or  through  agents,  servants,  or  foremen,  shall  violate  or  fall  to  coiD- 
ply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1728a-ll  to  1728a-14,  inclusive,  of 
the  statutes,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  convtctioD 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for 
each  offense.  Any  corporation  which  by  Its  agents,  officers,  or  servants  shall 
violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  sections  1728a-ll  to 
1728a-14,  inclusive,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalty  which  may  be  recovered 
against  such  corporation  in  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit,  brought  before  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a~15,  as  amended 
and  renumbered  by  acts  of  1918,  special  session,  ch.  2.] 

Penalty  for  parent,  etc. — Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or  permits  a 
minor  to  be  employed,  or  suffered  or  permitted  to  work  In  violation  of  sections 
1728a-12  to  1728a-13  of  the  Statutes  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five 
dollars.  [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728a-16,  as  renumbered  by  acts  of  1918,  special 
session,  ch.  2.] 

FACTORIBS,  WORKSHOPS,  MERCANTILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  MESSEN- 
GER SERVICE,  ETC. 

EMPTX>TMENT  CERTIFICATES  AND  RECOBDS. 

Li9t8  required  under  17;  contents. — Every  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  agent 
or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporation  employing  minors  in  domestic  service 
coming  within  the  provisions  of  subsection  1  of  section  1728a  or  in  any  factory 
or  workshop,  store,  office,  notel,  restaurant,  bakery,  mercantile  establishment. 
laundry,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service  within  this  State 
shall  keep  a  register  in  the  place  where  such  minor  is  employed,  and  subject  at 
all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  factory  Inspector,  or  assistant  factory  inspec- 
tor, or  truant  officer,  in  which  register  shall  be  recorded  the  name,  age,  date  of 
birth  and  place  of  residence  of  every  child  employed,  permitted,  or  suffered  to 
work  therein,  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  except  as  provided  by  section 
2377,  for  Indentured  apprentices.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728b,l.] 

Permits  required  under  77;  issued  hy  industrial  commission  or  person  de9i§- 
nated  by  said  commission. — No  person,  firm,  or  coriwration.  agent  or  mnnagter 
of  any  firm  or  corporation  shall  hire  or  employ,  permit,  or  suffer  to  work  in  any 
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domestic  service,  coming  witlilii  the  proTislons  of  subsection  1  of  section  1728ia, 
mercantile  establishment,  factory  or  workshop,  store,  office,  hotel,  restaurant, 
bakery,  laundry,  telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service,  any  child 
not  indentured  as  an  apprentice  as  provided  in  section  2377,  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  unless  there  is  first  provided  and  placed  on  file  in  such  mercantile 
establishment,  factory,  workshop,  store,  office,  hotel,  restaurant,  bakery,  laundry, 
telegraph,  telephone,  or  public  messenger  service  office,  or  other  place  of  employ- 
ment included  herein,  a  permit  granted  by  the  industrial  commi^ion  or  by  any 
judge  or  person  designated  by  said  commission  as  provided  in  section  1728a« 
[Statutes,  ch.  8a,  sec  1728b^] 

ANY  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION. 

HOUIS  OF  LABOB  AHD  HOUB8  OF  ATTENDANOB  AT  VOCAHONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Bight  KourM  a  day,  48  a  week,  6  day$  a  tceek,  and  night  work  prohibUed^ 
under  16;  SO  wHnmtes  for  midday  meal  under  16;  farm  and  domestic  ux>rk 
esoepted. — No  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  be  employed,  required* 
permitted,  or  suffered  to  work  at  any  gainful  occupation,  other  than  domestic 
service  or  farm  labor,  fbr  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  any  one  week,  nor 
more  than  eight  hours  in  any  one  day,  or  before  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  nor  more  than  six  days 
in  any  one  week.  A  dinner  period  of  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  idiall  be 
allowed  during  each  day.  During  such  dinner  period  the  power  shall  be  shut 
off  from  machinery  operated  by  children,  and  no  work  shall  be  permitted.  Pro- 
vided nothing  in  sections  1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  shall  be  construed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  employnient  of  children  as  provided  in  sections  1728a-l  and 
1728u  of  the  Statutes.     [Statutes,  ch.  88,  sec.  1728c.l.] 

UouTB  to  he  posted. — Bach  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  each 
of  the  seveiral  departments  in  or  for  which  minors  are  employed,  a  list  on  a 
printed  form  furnished  by  the  [industrial  commission],  stating  the  names,  ages, 
and  the  hours  required  of  each  child  during  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours 
of  commencing  and  stopping  work,  and  the  hours  when  the  time  or  times 
allowed  for  dinner  or  other  meals  l>egin  and  end.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728c.2.] 

Reduction  of  Lours  required  from  14  to  16  to  allow  attendance  at  vocational 
echools;  number  of  hours  required, — Whenever  any  day  vocational  school  shall 
be  established  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  in  this  State  for  minors  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  working  under  permit  as  now  provided  by  law, 
every  such  child  residing  or  employed  within  any  town,  village,  or  city  in 
wrhich  any  such  school  is  established,  shall  attend  such  school  in  the  daytime 
not  less  than  eight  hours  per  week  for  at  least  eight  months  in  eacdi  year  and 
Ibr  such  additional  months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  other  public  schools  of  such 
city,  town,  or  village  are  ii:  session  in  excess  of  eight  during  the  regular  school 
year,  or  the  equivalent  as  may  be  determined  by  the  local  board  of  industrial 
education,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (3)  of  section  40.73,  until 
Bach  child  becomes  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  every  employer  shall  allow  all 
minor  employees  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  a  reduction  in 
liourB  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the  minor  is  by  this  section 
required  to  attend  school.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728c--l.l.] 

Total  number  of  hours  at  toork  and  at  school  not  to  exceed  legal  m4iximnm 
hours  of  labor;  exceptions, — The  total  number  of  hours  spent  by  such  minors 
Tt  work  and  In  the  beforementioned  schools  shall  together  not  exceed  the  total 
number  of  hours  of  work  for  which  minors  over  fourteen  and  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  by  law  be  employed,  except  when  the  minor  shall  attend  school 
a  greater  number  of  hours  than  is  required  by  law,  in  which  case  the  total 
number  of  hours  may  be  lncrease<l  by  the  excess  of  the  hours  of  school  attend- 
ance over  the  minimum  prescribed  by  law.     (Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728c-1.2.] 

Reduction  of  hours  to  coincide  with  class  times, — Employers  shall  allow  the 
redaction  In  hours  of  work  at  the  time  when  the  classes  which  the  minor  is  by 
Imw  required  to  attend,  [sic]  are  held  whenever  the  working  time  and  th& 
class  time  coincide.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728c-1.3.] 

Penalty  for  violation  of  seeiion  17280-1, — Any  violation  of  ♦  ♦  *  [sec. 
1.728e-'l]  shall  be  punished  as  is  provided  in  the  case  of  violation  of  secticm 
1728a  of  the  Statutes.    {Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728C-1.4.] 
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ALL  RB0ULATE2D  OCCUPATIONS. 

ENFOBOBlfENT. 

Duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commission, — ^It  shall  be  fhe  daty  of  tbc 
Industrial  commission  to  enforce  all  the  provisions  of  the  Statutes  regulating  or 
relative  to  child  labor,  and  to  prosecute  violations  of  the  same  before  anj 
justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  this  State.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  industrial  commission  and  truant  officers,  and  th^ 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  and  as  often  as  possible,  all  places  covered  by  sections  1728a  to  1728j, 
inclusiva  The  industrial  commission,  for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of 
sections  1728a  to  1728 j,  inclusive,  shall  have  the  power  of  truant  oflScers  tu 
enforce  all  legal  requirements  relating  to  school  attendance.  [Statutes,  ch.  83, 
sec.  1728d.l.] 

Jurisdiction. — The  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  various  counties  of  tlie  State 
of  Wisconsin  shall  have  criminal  jurisdiction  of  actions  brought  for  violatioiu 
of  all  statutes  regulating  or  relative  to  child  labor,  notwithstanding  any  statute 
depriving  such  justices  of  the  peace  in  any  county  of  such  jurisdiction.  Nothii^ 
contained  herein,  however,  shall  deprive  the  municipal  courts  and  other  courts 
of.  record  of  concurrent  jurisdiction,  nor  shall  anything  contained  herein  be 
construed  to  give  justices  of  the  peace  in  cities  of  the  first  class  jorisdlctioii  of 
such  actions.    [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728d.2.] 

ANY  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION. 

KMPLOYMENT  OEBTIFICATES  AND  RECORDS. 

r 

Refusal  of  permits;  physical  fitness, — The  industrial  commission  or  judge  or 
other  person  designated  by  the  commission  under  section  1728a,  may  refuse  to 
grant  permits  in  the  case  of  children  who  may  seem  physically  unable  to  per- 
form the  labor  at  which  they  may  be  employed.  Th^r  may  also  refuse  to 
grant  a  permit  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  best  interests  of  the  child  would  be 
served  by  such  refusal.     [Statutes,  ch.  88,  sec.  1728e.l.] 

Method  of  issuing;  records  of  issuing  office, — ^All  permits  provided  for  under 
sections  1728a  to  1728j,  inclusive,  shall  be  issued  upon  blanks  furnished  by  the 
[industrial  commission]  and  shall  be  made  out  in  duplicate.  One  of  sncb 
duplicates  shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  the  [industrial  commission],  together 
with  a  detailed  statement  of  the  character  and  substance  of  the  evidence  offered 
prior  to  the  Issue  of  such  permit.  Such  statement  so  forwarded  shall  be  upon 
blanks  furnished  by  the  [industrial  commission],  and  shall  contain  such  details 
as  to  such  evidence,  and  shall  fully  reveal  its  character  and  substance  as  indi- 
cated in  such  blank.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728e.2.] 

Revocation  of  permits. — Whenever  it  shall  appear  to  the  [industrial  com- 
mission]  that  any  permit  has  been  improperly  or  illegally  issued,  or  that  tlie 
physical  or  moral  welfare  of  such  child  would  be  best  served  by  the  revocation 
of  the  permit,  [said  commission]  may  forthwith,  without  notice,  revoke  the 
same,  and  shall  by  registered  mall  notify  the  person  employing  such  child  and 
the  child  holding  such  permit  of  such  revocation.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728eJL] 

Exception:  agricultural  pursuits. — Nothing  contained  in  sections  172Sa  to 
1728J,  inclusive,  shall  be  construed  to  forbid  any  child  from  being  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  nor  to  require  a  permit  to  be  obtained  for  such  child. 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728e.4.] 

REGULATED  OCCUPATIONS. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Certain  terms  used  in  sections  1728a  to  1728J, — ^The  words  "  manufacturiiig 
establishment,"  the  word  "factory,"  or  the  word  "workshop,"  as  used  in  sec- 
tions 1728a  to  1728J,  inclusive,  shall  each  be  construed  to  mean  any  place  where 
go<Mls  or  products  are  manufactured  or  repaired,  dyed,  cleaned,  or  a.ssorted. 
stored  or  packed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  sale,  for  wages,  or  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, for  gain  or  profit     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728g.] 
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ALL  RBGULATBD  OCGUPATION& 

PSNALTIEB. 

rneffoi  emplaymetU  or  hindering  inspeotort  etc.;  employer, — ^Aay  person,  flrtou 
or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any  firm  or  corporatiofi  who,  whether  for 
himself  or  for  such  firm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  agents,  serv- 
ants or  foremen,  shall  employ,  require,  suffer,  or  permit  any  person  to  work  in 
any  employment  prohibited  under  the  proyisions  of  section  172Sa,  or  hinders 
or  delays  the  [industrial  commission],  or  truant  officers,  or  any  or  either  of 
them,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  refuses  to  admit  or  locks  out  any 
such  officers  from  any  place  required  to  be  inspected  by  said  sections,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not 
less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  or 
imprisoned  in  the  county  Jail  not  longer  tlian  thirty  day  a  [Statutes,  ch.  83» 
sec.  1728h.l.] 

Liabiiity  for  penaUies, — ^Any  corporation  which,  by  its  agents,  officers,  or 
servants  violates- or  fails  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  sections 
specified  in  subsection  1  shall  be  liable  to  the  above  penalties,  which  may  be 
recovered  against  such  corporations  in  action  for  debt  or  assumpsit  brought 
before  any  Justice  of  the  peace  or  other  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction.  [Stat- 
utes, <^  83,  sec.  17281L2.] 

Failure  to  retnm  permits  to  isauinff  office, — Any  person,  firm,  or  corporation, 
agent  or  manager  of  any  corporation  who,  whether  for  himself  or  for  such 
firm  or  corporation,  or  by  himself  or  through  agents,  servants  or  foremen  fails 
to  return  the  employment  permit  of  any  child  in  violation  of  section  1728a-6, 
shall  be  liable  in  action  to  such  child  whose  permit  is  not  returned,  for  two 
dollars  for  each  day  during  which  such  failure  continues.  [Statutes,  ch.  83, 
sec.  1728h.4.] 

Failure  to  produce  permits  or  presence  of  minor  to  be  evidence  of  employ- 
ment.— The  failure  of  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  agent  or  manager  of  any 
firm  or  corporation,  to  produce  for  inspection  to  the  [industrial  commission], 
[or]  truant  officers,  the  employment  permit  hereinbefore  described,  shall  be 
prima  fade  evidence  of  illegal  employment  of  minor  before  any  Justice  of  the 
peace  or  other  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  presence  of  any  minor 
in  any  factory,  workshop,  place  of  employment,  or  in  or  about  any  mine,  or  the 
presence  of  any  minor  at  any  time  other  than  those  on  the  posted  hours  of 
labor,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  or  In  any  establishment  employed  at  any  work 
listed  as  dangerous  or  forbidden  employments,  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  employment  of  such  child.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728h.5.] 

Permitting  employment;  parent,  etc. — Any  parent  or  guardian  who  suffers  or 
permits  a  child  to  be  employed,  at  any  gainful  occupation,  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  suffered  or  permitted  [sic]  to  work  in  violation  of  sections  1728a  to  1728J, 
Inclusive,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  twenty-five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
[be  imprisoned]  In  the  county  Jail  for  not  longer  than  thirty  day&  [Statutes, 
ch.  83,  sec.  17281.] 

ENFOBGEMENT. 

Proof  of  age  in  court  proceedings, — When  in  any  proceeding  In  any  court 
under  sections  1728a  to  1728j,  inclusive,  thei^  lb  any  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  any 
child,  a  verified  baptismal  certificate  or  a  duly  attested  birth  certificate  shall 
be  produced  and  filed  with  the  court  In  case  such  certificates  can  not  be  se- 
cured, upon  proof  of  such  fact,  the  record  of  age  stated  in  the  first  school 
enrollment  of  such  child  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  thereof.  [Statutes, 
ch.  88,  sec.  1728J.] 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS— EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS. 

OOVFULSOBY  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE  AND  HOUBS  OF  LABOB. 

Attendance  untU  Bepteml>er  1,  WIS,  of  children  from  16  to  17  where  schools 
exist;  redu^ion  of  hours  to  allow  attendance, — Until  September  first,  1918, 
whenever  a  vocational  school  shall  be  established  according  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  41.13  to  41.21,  in  any  town,  village,  or  city,  any  minor  not  indentured 
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as  an  apprentice  as  provided  in  section  2377  of  the  Statutes,  or  not  regularly 
attending  any  other  recognized  school,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seren* 
teen,  residing  or  worlcing  in  such  town,  village,  or  city,  shall  attend  such  school 
iu  the  daytime  not  less  than  four  hours  per  weelc  for  at  least  eight  months  in 
each  year  and  for  such  additional  months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  other  public 
schools  of  such  city,  town,  or  village  are  in  session  in  excess  of  eight  darins 
the  regular  school  year,  or  the  equivalent,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  local 
board  of  industrial  education.  Every  employer  shall  allow  all  such  minor  em- 
ployees  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours  the 
minor  is  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school.  Whenever  the  working 
time  and  the  class  time  coincide,  such  reduction  In  hours  of  work  shall  be 
allowed  at  the  time  when  the  classes  which  the  minor  is  by  law  required  to 
attend  are  held.     [Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728o-2.1.] 

Attendance  after  September  i,  1918,  of  children  from  16  to  17  where  9cho&U 
exist;  reduction  of  hovrs  to  allow  attendance. — From  and  after  September  first, 
1918,  whenever  a  vocational  school  shall  be  established  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  41.13  to  41.21,  in  any  town,  village,  or  city,  any  minor  oot 
indentured  as  an  apprentice  as  provided  in  section  2377  of  the  Statutes,  or  not 
regularly  attending  any  other  recognized  school,  between  the  ages  of  sixtie»i 
and  seventeen,  residing  or  working  in  such  town,  village,  or  city,  shall  attend 
such  school  in  the  daytime  not  less  than  eight  hours  per  week  for  at  least 
eight  months,  and  for  such  additional  months  or  parts  thereof  as  the  other 
public  schools  of  such  city,  town,  or  village  are  in  session  in  excess  of  eight 
during  the  regular  school  year,  or  the  equivalent,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
local  board  of  industrial  education.  EJvery  employer  shall  allow  all  such  minor 
employees  a  reduction  in  hours  of  work  of  not  less  than  the  number  of  hours 
the  minor  is  by  this  section  required  to  attend  school.  The  total  hours  of 
schooling  and  employment  for  boys  over  sixteen  and  under  seventeen  years  of 
age  shall  not  exceed  fifty-flve  hours  per  week.  Whenever  the  working  time 
and  the  class  time  coincide,  such  reduction  in  hours  shall  be  allowed  at  the 
time  when  the  classes  which  the  minor  is  by  law  required  to  attend  are  held. 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1728o-2.2.] 

Penalty  for  violation  of  section  1728o~-2. — ^Any  violation  of  this  section  in  a 
case  involving  a  minor  in  employment  shall  be  punished  as  is  provided  in  the 
case  of  violation  of  the  provisions  of  section  1728a  of  the  Statutes,  and  anj 
violation  in  a  case  involving  a  minor  not  in  employment  shall  be  punished  as 
Is  provided  in  the  case  of  violating  the  provisions  of  section  40.73.  [StatnteSh 
ch.  83,  sec.  17280-2.3.] 

ALL  OCCUPATIONS. 

MINIMUM    WAGE. 

Indenture  of  minors  in  trade  industries. — "  All  minors  working  in  an  occupa- 
tion  for  which  a  living  wage  has  been  established  for  minors,  and  who  shaQ 
have  no  trade,  shall,  if  employed  in  an  occupation  which  is  a  trade  industry,  be 
Indentured  under  the  provisions  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  [s.  2377]  of  the  Statutes:* 
[Statutes,  ch.  83,  sec.  1729s-8.1.] 

Definition. — "  A  *  trade '  or  a  *  trade  industry  *  within  the  meaning  of  this  act 
[s.  1729S-1  to  1729S-12,  Inclusive],  shall  be  a  trade  or  an  industry  Involvini; 
phy.sical  labor  and  characterized  by  mechanical  skill  and  training  such  as 
render  a  period  of  instruction  reasonably  necessary.  The  industrial  commis- 
sion shall  investigate,  determine,  and  declare  what  occupations  and  industries 
are  included  witJUin  the  phrase  a  *  trade '  or  a  '  trade  industry  V*  [Statutes,  cIl 
83,  sec.  1729SH8.2.] 

APPRENTICESHIP. 

Definition;  apprentice. — The  term  "apprentice"  shall  mean  any  minor,  16 
years  of  age  or  over,  who  shall  enter  into  any  contract  of  service,  express  or 
implied,  whereby  he  is  to  receive  from  or  through  his  employer,  in  consider- 
ation for  his  services  in  whole  or  in  part,  instruction  in  any  trade,  craft,  or 
business.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.1.] 

Definition;  indenture;  record  of  indenture. — Every  contract  or  agreement 
entered  into  by  an  apprentice  with  his  employer  shall  be  knowr  as  an  inden- 
ture; such  indenture  shall  be  in  writing  and  shall  be  executed  in  triplicate,  one 
copy  of  which  shall  be  delivered  to  the  apprentice,  one  to  be  retained  by  the 
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employer,  and  one  to  be  filed  with  the  Industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.2.] 

Period  of  indenture, — Any  minor,  16  years  of  age  or  over,  may,  by  the  ezeca- 
tion  of  an  Indenture,  bind  himself  as  hereinafter  provided  for  a  term  of  service 
not  less  than  one  year.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.8.] 

Siffnature9  to  indenture. — Every  indenture  shall  be  signed : 

(1)  By  the  minor. 

(2)  By  the  father;  and  if  the  father  be  dead  or  legally  incapable  of  giving 
consent  or  has  abandoned  his  family,  then 

(3)  By  the  mother;  and  if  both  the  father  and  motlier  be  dead  or  legaJJy 
incapable  of  giving  consent,  then 

(4)  By  the  guardian  of  the  minor,  if  any. 

(5)  If  there  be  no  parent  or  guardian  with  authority  to  sign,  then  by  two 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county  of  the  residence  of  the  minor,  or  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin  or  a  deputy  theieot 

(6)  By  the  employer.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.4.] 
Contents  of  indenture. — ^EJvery  indenture  shall  contain: 

(1)  The  names  of  the  parties. 

(2)  The  date  of  the  birth  of  the  minor. 

<3)  A  statement  of  the  trade,  craft,  or  business  which  the  minor  is  to  be 
taught,  and  the  time  at  which  the  apprenticeship  shall  begin  and  end. 

(4)  An  agreement  stating  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  work,  and  the 
number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  instruction.  Until  the  minor  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  his  period  of  instruction  shall  be  not  less  than  five  per  week  or 
the  equivalent,  and  his  total  number  of  hours  of  instruction  and  service  shall 
not  exceed  fifty-five  per  week. 

(5)  An  agreement  as  to  the  processes,  methods,  or  plans  to  be  taught,  and  the 
approximate  time  to  be  spent  in  each  process,  method,  or  plan. 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  the  apprentice. 

(7)  An  agreement  that  a  certificate  shall  be  given  the  apprentice  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  indenture,  stating  the  terms  of  indenture.  [Statutes,  ch.  110, 
sec.  2377.5.] 

Compensation;  school  attendance  and  penalty. — The  employer  shall  pay  for 
tbe  time  the  apprentice  is  receiving  instruction  at  the  same  rate  per  hour  as 
for  services.  Attendance  at  school  shall  be  certified  by  the  teacher  in  charge, 
and  failure  to  attend  school  shall  subject  the  apprentice  to  a  penalty  of  loss 
of  compensation  for  three  hours  for  every  hour  such  apprentice  shall  be  absent 
without  good  cause.     [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.6.] 

Overtime  permitted  over  18;  compensation. — An  apprentice  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  may  be  allowed  to  work  overtime  not  to  exceed  thirty  hours  in 
any  one  month.  Overtime  shall  be  considered  all  time  over  ten  hours  in  any 
one  day,  and  in  case  the  hours  of  laT'or  are  limited  in  the  particular  craft, 
industry,  or  business,  and  as  to  the  particular  employer,  to  less  than  ten  hours, 
overtime  shall  be  figured  as  all  time  in  any  one  day  in  excess  of  such  limita* 
tion.  For  overtime  the'  apprentice  shall  receive  one  and  one-half  times  t!ie 
rate  per  hour  provided  in  his  contract  for  regular  time.  [Statutes,  ch.  110, 
so<*.  2377.7.] 

Penalty  for  violation  of  indenture. — If  either  party  to  an  indenture  shall 
fall  to  perform  any  of  the  stipulations  thereof,  he  shall  forfeit  not  less  than 
o'"*  dollar  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  such  forfeiture  to  be  collected 
on  complaint  of  the  Industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin,  and  paid  into  the 
State  treasury.  Any  indenture  may  be  annulled  by  the  Industrial  commission  of 
'Wisconsin  upon  application  of  either  party  and  good  cause  shown.  [Statutes, 
cb.  110,  sec.  2377.8.] 

Industrial  commission  to  investigate,  classify ,  and  issue  orders  fixing  terms 
of  indenture;  method  of  procedure;  penalties. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin,  and  it  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction,  and 
authority,  to  investigate,  ascertain,  determine,  and  fix  such  reasonable  classifi- 
cations and  to  issue  rules  and  regulations,  and  general  or  special  orders  as 
slmll  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  and  purposes  of  section  2377  of  the 
statutes.  Such  investigations,  classifications  and  orders,  and  any  action,  pro- 
ceeding, or  suit  to  set  aside,  vacate,  or  amend  any  such  order  of  said  con»- 
mlssion,  or  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  thereof,  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
proceeding  in  sections  2394-^1  to  2394-70,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  which  are 
bercby  made  a  part  hereof,  so  far  aa  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
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flection  2377  of  the  statutes:  and  every  order  of  the  said  indostrial  oommlssioa 
of  Wisconsin  sball  have  tlie  same  force  and  effect  as  the  orders  issaed  pursuant 
to  said  sections  2394-41  to  2394-70.  indusiye,  of  the  statutes,  and  the  penalties 
tlierein  ^all  apply  to  and  be  imposed  for  any  riolations  of  section  2377  of  the 
statutes,  excepting  as  to  the  penalties  provided  in  subsection  8  of  section  23 <i. 
[Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec  2377 A) 

Hchool  authorities  to  cooperate  tcith  commiJtsion,  etc.,  in  furnishing  instrw*- 
tion. — It  sluin  be  the  duty  of  all  school  officers  and  public  school  teachers  to 
cooperate  with  the  Industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin  and  employers  of  ap 
prentices  to  furnish,  in  a  public  scho«il  or  any  school  supported  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  public  moneys,  such  instruction  as  may  be  required  to  be  given  ap- 
prentices.    [Statutes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.10.] 

Invalidation  of  cont  *icts. — ^The  provisions  of  section  2377  shall  not  be  coo 
strned  as  invalidating  any  contract  of  apprenticeship  entered  into  before  Jolj 
1,  1915.     [SUttttes,  ch.  110,  sec.  2377.11.] 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION. 

DEFINITIONS. 

Emploi/ee. — ^The  term  ''employee"  as  used  in  sections  2394-1  to  2394-31, 
inclusive,  shall  be  construed  to  mean : 

(4)  Every  person  in  the  service  of  another  under  any  contract  of  hire, 
express  or  implied,  oral  or  written,  iucluding  aliens,  all  helpers  and  assistants 
of  employees,  whether  paid  by  the  employers  or  employee,  if  employed  with  the 
knowledge,  actual  or  constructive,  of  the  employer,  and  also  including  minors 
♦  ♦  •  of  permit  age  or  over  (who,  for  the  purposes  of  section  2394-8, 
shall  be  considered  the  same  and  shall  have  the  same  power  of  contracting  as 
adult  employees),  but  not  including  any  person  whose  employment  *  •  • 
is  not  in  the  usual  course  of  the  trade,  business,  profession,  or  oocupation  of 
his  employer.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-7.] 

UNLAWFUL  EMPLOYMENT  OF   MINOBS. 

Treble  compensation;  liability  for  increased  compensation, — ^Where  liability 
for  compensation  under  sections  2394-3  to  2394-31,  inclusive,  -exists,  the  same 

shall  be  as  provided  in  the  following  schedule  : 

*  i»  «  *  *  •  m 

(6)  Compensation  and  death  benefits,  as  provided  in  sections  2394-3  to 
2394-31,  inclusive,  shall,  in  the  following  cases,  l>e  treble  the  amount  otherwise 
recoverable. 

(a)  If  the  injured  employee  be  a  minor  of  permit  age  and  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  is  employed,  required,  snffi^red,  or  permitted  to  work  without  a  written 
permit  issued  pursuant  to  section  1728a. 

(6)  If  the  Injured  employee  be  a  minor  of  permit  age,  or  over,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  accident  is  employed,  required,  suffered,  or  permitted  to  work  at 
prohibited  employment. 

A  i)ermit  unlawfully  issued  by  an  ofl3cer  specified  in  section  1728a,  or  nnlaw- 
fully  altered  after  issuance,  without  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  shall  he 
deemed  a  permit  within  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(7)  In  case  of  liability  for  the  increased  compensation  or  increased  death 
benefits  ♦  ♦  ♦  Included  in  subsection  (6)  of  this  section,  the  liability  of 
the  employer  shall  be  primary  and  the  liability  of  the  insurance  carrier  shall  be 
secondary.  In  case  proceedings  are  had  before  the  commission  for  the  recov- 
ery of  such  increased  compensation  or  increased  death  benefits  the  commission 
shall  set  forth  In  its  award  the  amount  and  order  of  liability  as  herein  pro- 
vided. £bcecution  shall  not  be  issued  against  the  insurance  carrier  to  satisfy 
any  judgment  covering  such  increased  compensation  or  increased  death  benefits 
until  execution  has  first  been  Issued  against  the  employer  and  has  been  re^ 
turned  unsatisfied  as  to  any  part  thereof.  Any  provision  in  any  Insurance 
policy  undertaking  to  guarantee  prinuu-y  liability  or  to  avoid  secondary  lia- 
bility for  such  increased  compensation  or  increased  death  benefits  shall  be  Told. 
[SUtutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-9.] 
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AUi  RBOULATED  OCOUPATIONR 

ENFOBCEMENT. 

DefinitUmt.—TlM  following  terms  as  used  in  sections  2394-41  to  2394-71  of 
the  statutes,  shall  be  construed  as  follows : 

(1)  The  phrase  "place  of  employment"  shall  mean  and  include  every  place, 
whether  indoors  or  out  or  underground  and  the  premises  appurtenant  thereto 
where  either  temporary  [temporarily]  or  permanently  any  industry,  trade,  or 
business  is  carried  on,  or  where  any  process  or  operation,  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  any  industry,  trade,  or  business,  is  carried  on,  and  where  any  person 
is  directly  or  indirectly,  employed  by  another  for  direct  or  indirect  gain  or 
profit,  but  sliall  not  include  any  place  where  persons  are  employed  in  private 
domestic  service  or  agricultural  pursuits  which  do  not  involve  the  use  of 
mechanical  power. 

(2)  The  term  "employment"  shall  mean  and  include  any  trade,  occupation, 
or  process  of  manufacture,  or  any  method  of  carrying  on  such  trade,  occupa- 
tion, or  process  of  manufacture  in  which  any  person  may  be  engaged,  except 
in  such  private  domestic  service  or  agricultural  pursuits  as  do  not  involve  the 
use  of  mechanical  power. 

l3)  The  term  "employer"  shall  mean  and  include  every  person,  firm,  corpo- 
ration, agent,  manager,  representative  or  other  person  having  control  or  custody 
of  any  employment,  place  of  employment  or  of  any  employee. 

(4)  The  term  "employee"  shall  mean  and  include  every  person  who  may  be 
required  or  directed  by  any  employer,  in  consideration  of  direct  or  indirect  gain 
or  profit,  to  engage  in  any  employment,  or  to  go  or  work  or  be  at  any  time  in 
any  place  of  employment. 

(5)  The  term  "frequenter"  shall  mean  and  include  every  person,  other  than 
an  employee,  who  may  go  in  or  be  in  a  place  of  employment  under  circumstances 
which  render  him  other  than  a  trespasser. 

(6)  The  term  "  deputy  "  shall  mean  and  include  any  person  employed  by  the 
industrial  commission  designated  as  such  deputy  by  the  commission,  who  shall 
possess  special,  technical,  scientific,  managerial  or  personal  abilities  or  qualities 
in  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  industrial  commission,  and  who  may 
be  engaged  in  the  performance  of  duties  under  the  direction  of  the  commission, 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  such  abilities  or  qualities. 

(7)  The  term  "order"  shall  mean  and  include  any  decision,  rule,  regulation, 
direction,  requirement  or  standard  of  the  commission,  or  any  other  determina- 
tion arrived  at  or  decision  made  by  such  commission. 

(8)  The  term  "general  order"  shall  mean  and  include  such  order  as  applies 
generally  throughout  the  State  to  all  persons,  employments,  or  places  of  employ- 
ment, or  all  persons,  employments,  or  places  of  employment  of  a  class  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commission.  All  other  orders  of  the  commission  shall  be 
considered  special  orders. 

(9)  The  term  "local  order"  shall  mean  and  include  any  ordinance,  order, 
rule  or  determination  of  any  common  council,  board  of  aldermen,  board  *of 
trustees,  or  the  village  board,  of  any  village  or  city,  or  the  board  of  health 
of  any  municipality,  or  an  order  or  direction  of  any  official  of  such  municii^ality, 
upon  any  matter  over  which  the  industrial  commission  has  Jurisdiction. 

(10)  The  term  "welfare"  shall  mean  and  include  comfort,  decency  and 
moral  well-being. 

(11)  The  term  "safe"  or  "safety"  as  applied  to  an  employment  or  a  place 
of  employment  or  a  public  building,  shall  mean  such  freeclom  from  danger  to 
the  life,  health,  safety  or  welfare  of  employees  or  frequenters,  or  the  public,  or 
tenants,  and  such  reasonable  menus  of  notification,  egress  and  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  as  the  nature  of  the  employment,  place  of  employment,  or  public  build- 
ing will  reasonably  permit. 

(12)  The  term  "public  building"  as  used  In  sections  2304-41  to  2394-71 
shall  mean  and  include  any  structure  used  in  whole  or  in  part  as  a  place  of 
resort,  assemblage,  lodging,  trade,  traffic,  occupancy,  or  use  by  the  public,  or  by 
three  or  more  tenants. 

(18)  The  term  "owner"  shall  mean  and  include  every  person,  firm,  corpo- 
ratlODy  State,  county,  town,  city,  village,  manager,  representative,  olficer,  or 
other  person  having  ownership,  control  or  custody  of  any  place  of  employment 
or  public  building,  or  of  the  construction,  repair  or  maintenance  of  any  public 
building,  or  who  prepares  plans  for  the  construction  of  any  place  of  employ- 
ment or  public  building.  Said  sections  2394-41  to  2394-71,  inclusive,  shall 
apply,  so  far  as  consistent,  to  all  architects.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-41.] 
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Employers  to  fumith  informaiUm. — ^Bvery  employer  and  every  owner  sbaTI 
furnish  to  the  eommlsaioD  all  the  informatioii  required  by  It  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  sections  2394-41  to  2394-71,  inclusive,  and  shall  nmke 
specific  answers  to  all  questions  submitted  by  the  commissioB  relative  thenlo. 
[Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-50.1.] 

Duties  and  powers  of  industrial  commi9Hon, — ^Any  commissioner  or  depatt 
of  the  commission  may  enter  any  place  of  employment  or  pnbiic  bnildiwg.  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  f^cts  and  statistics,  examining  tUe  provisioBfl  made 
for  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of  the  empk^ees,  frequenters,  tlie  pnbUc  or 
tenants  therein  and  bringing  to  the  attention  of  every  employer  or  owner  aay 
law,  or  any  order  of  the  commission,  and  any  failure  cm  the  part  of  sact  em- 
ployer or  oivner  to  comply  therewith.  No  employer  or  owner  shall  refuse  to 
admit  any  commissioner  or  deputy  of  the  commission  to  his  place  of  employment 
or  public  building.     [Statut^  ch.  llOa,  sec.  2394-50.3.] 

Duties  and  powers  of  the  industrial  commission. — It  shall  also  be  the  duty  c( 
the  industrial  commission,  and  it  shall  have  power,  jurisdiction  and  aothoritj: 

(2)  To  administer  and  enforce,  so  far  as  not  otherwise  provided  far  In  tie 
statutes,  the  laws  relating  to  child  labor,  laundries,  stores,  employmeat  of 
females,  licensed  occupations,  school  attendance,  ♦  ♦  ♦  manufacture  ot 
cigars,  *  «  •  and  all  other  laws  protecting  the  life,  health,  safety  sad 
welfare  of  employees  in  employments  and  places  of  employment. 

(9)  To  establish  and  conduct  free  employment  agencies,  to  license  and  saper> 
vise  the  work  of  private  employment  ofllces,  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  briiv 
together  employers  seelcing  emi)Ioyees  and  working  people  seeking  emptof- 
ment    ♦    *     ♦.     [Statutes,  ch.  llOa,  sec  2394-52.] 

Duties  and  powers  relating  to  labor  laws  transferred  to  the  industriai  com- 
miission. — All  duties,  liabilities,  authority,  powers  and  privileges  heretofore  or 
hereafter  conferred  and  imposed  by  law  upon  the  commissioner  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics,  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statlsda 
factory  inspector,  woman  factory  inspector,  assistant  factory  in^>ector&  aad 
bakery  inspector,  are  hereby  imposed  and  conferred  upon  the  induatrial  coai> 
mission  and  its  deputies.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-54.1.] 

Duties  and  powers  of  factory  inspectors  transferred  to  the  indiuirial  am- 
mission. — ^All  laws  relating  or  referring  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  and  indce- 
trial  statistics,  and  the  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  and  indoBtriai  statiatte 
except  those  laws  relating  or  referring  to  their  appointmant  and  qnaliflcalifli 
and  to  their  membership  or  service  on  the  industrial  accident  board  and  all  taws 
relating  or  referring  to  the  factory  inspector,  the  woman  factory  inspector; 
assistant  factory  inspectors  and  the  bakery  inspector,  shall  apply  to  and  b» 
deemed  to  relate  and  refer  to  the  industrial  commission,  so  far  as  the  saM 
laws  are  applicable.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-54.2.] 

Orders  of  industrial  commission. — ^All  orders  of  the  industrial  conunissioo  la 
conformity  with  law  shall  be  in  force,  and  shall  be  prima  fkeie  lawful ;  and  ail 
such  orders  shall  be  valid  and  in  force,  and  prima  facie  reasonable  and  lawful 
until  they  are  found  otherwise  in  an  action  brought  for  that  purpose,  porsosat 
to  the  provisions  of  section  2394-69  of  the  statutes,  or  until  altered  or  revoked 
by  tlie  commission.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2384-56.] 

General  penalty;  duties  of  8tate,  county,  and  city  officers. — ^If  any  employer, 
employee,  owner,  or  other  person  shall  violate  any  provisions  of  sections  2394-41 
to  2394-55,  inclusive,  of  the  statutes,  or  shall  do  any  act  herein  prohibited  !■ 
sections  2394-41  to  2394-71,^  inclusive,  or  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  perform  aoj 
duty  lawfully  enjoined,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  commission,  for  iriiidi 
no  penalty  has  been  specifically  provided,  or  shall  fail,  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey 
any  lawful  order  given  or  made  by  the  commission,  or  any  Judgment  or  decree 
made  by  any  court  in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  sections  2394-41  ts 
2394-71,^  inclusive,  for  each  such  violation,  failure  or  refusal,  such  employer. 
employee,  owner  or  other  person  shall  forfeit  and  pay  into  the  State  treasoiy  i 
sum  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  socA 
offense.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  of  the  State,  the  counties  and 
municipalities,  upon  request  of  the  industrial  commission,  to  enforce  in  their 
respective  departments,  all  lawful  orders  of  the  industrial  commission.  In  so  fkr 
as  the  same  may  be  applicable  and  consistent  with  the  general  duties  of 
oflacers.     [Statutes,  ch.  110a,  sec.  2394-70.] 

^Tbe  MCtloB  2894-71  apparently  referred  to  wai  repealed  by  Acts  of  1913,  ch. 
■ec  71. 
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BDUOATIONAL  RBQUIRBMBNTS. 

TOOATIOHAL   80H00LS. 

OrffonizaHan  of  State  hoard  of  vocational  education, — ^There  is  hereby  created 
a  State  board  of  vocational  education.  The  board  shall  consist  of  nine  ap- 
|X)Intive  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
euployera  of  labor,  three  of  whom  shall  be  skilled  employees  other  than  those 
who  have  employing  or  discharging  [)ower,  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  prac- 
tical farmers.  The  State  superintendent  of  educntion  and  a  member  of  the 
industrial  commission  to  be  selected  by  the  commission  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  this  board.  A  majority  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.13(1).] 

Appointment  of  members  of  State  hoard. — In  the  first  appointments  the 
governor  shall  designate  three  members  to  serve  for  two  years,  three  members 
to  serve  for  four  years,  and  three  members  to  serve  for  six  years,  from  the 
first  day  of  July  of  the  year  in  which  the  appointments  are  made.  Elach  such 
group  of  three  members  shall  consist  of  one  employer,  one  employee,  and  one 
farmer.  All  appointments  thereafter  shall  be  for  six  years  except  appointments 
to  fill  vacancies,  which  shall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  ff  the  term.  [Stat- 
utes, ch.  41,  sec.  41.13(2).] 

Duties  of  State  hoard. — Said  board :  (a)  Shall  have  control  over  all  State  aid 
given  to  vocational  schools  ;*(l»)  shall  meet  quarterly  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  found  necessary;  (c)  shall  elect  its  own  officers;  (d)  shall  report 
biennially;  (e)  may  employ  a  director  of  vocational  education  and  assistants 
for  the  <Jevelopment  and  supervision  of  the  work  of  vocational  education,  and 
all  accounts  for  such  salaries  shall  be  certified  by  the  secretary  of  said  board 
to  the  secretary  of  State;  (/)  shall  inaugurate  and  determine  the  organization, 
plans,  scope  and  development  of  vocational  education  in  the  State.  [Statutes, 
ch.  41,  sec.  41.13(3).] 

Provisions  of  Smith-Hughes  Act  accepted, — ^The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, approved  February  23,  1917,  (Public  No.  347,  64th  Congress)  entitled 
"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education ;  to  provide  for 
cooperation  with  the  States  In  the  promotion  of  such  education  In  agriculture 
and  the  trades  and  Industries;  to  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
the  preparation  of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects;  and  to  appropriate  money 
and  regulate  its  expenditure,"  are  hereby  accepted.  The  State  board  of  voca- 
tional education  Is  designated  as  the  board  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  board  of  vocational  education  In  the  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  act  and  Is  hereby  empowered  with  full 
authority  so  to  cooperate.  The  State  treasurer  is  hereby  designated  custodian 
of  all  funds  allotted  to  this  State  from  the  appropriations  made  by  said  act, 
and  he  shall  receive  and  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  disbursement  of 
the  same  in  accordance  with  said  act.     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.13(4).] 

Name  of  schools. — Schools  created  under  sections  41.13  to  41.21  shall  be 
known  as  vocational  schools.  ♦  ♦  •  The  law  relating  to  agricultural  schools 
and  the  Plattenele  mining  trade  school  shall  remain  unaffected  by  said  sec- 
tions.    [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.14(1).] 

Method  of  fillUig  positions. — All  positions  except  that  of  director  of  vocational 
education  shall  be  filled  by  civil  service  examination.  [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec. 
41.14(2).] 

Organization  of  local  hoards  of  industrial  education. — In  every  town  or 
village  or  city  of  over  five  thousand  inhabitants  there  shall  be,  and  In  towns, 
cities  and  villages  of  less  than  five  thousand  inhabitants  there  may  be  a  local 
board  of  Industrial  education,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  establish,  foster  and 
maintain  vocational  schools'  for  Instruction  In  trades  and  Industries,  com- 
merce and  household  arts  in  part-time-day,  all-day,  and  evening  classes  and  such 
other  branches  as  are  enumerated  In  section  41.17.  Said  board  may  take  over 
and  maintain  in  the  manner  provided  in  sections  41.13  to  41.21  any  existing 
schools  of  similar  nature.     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(1).] 

Me^nhers  of  local  hoards. — Such  board  shall  consist  of  the  city  superintendent 
of  school  ex  officio  or  the  principal  of  the  high  school  ex  officio,  If  there  be  no 
city  superintendent,  of  the  president  or  chairman  of  the  local  board  charged 

*  The  following  31  cities  were  maintaining  such  schools  on  April  1,  1018 :  Appleton, 
B«aver  Dam,  Beiolt.  Chippewa  Falls,  Cudahy,  Eau  Claire,  Fond  du  Lac,  Grand  Rapids, 
Gr9^n  Bay.  Jnnesviile.  Kenosha,  La  Crosse,  Madison,  Manitowoc.'  Marinette,  Marshneld, 
Menasba,  Menominee,  Milwaukee,  Neenah,  Oshkosb,  Racine,  Rhlnelander,  Sheboygan, 
Boath  Milwaukee,  Steyent  Point,  Superior,  Two  Rivera,  Waukesha,  Wausau,  and  West  iUlls. 
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«:*b  the  scpTviffion  «f  Ike  ■rihooh  te  ctte  Cbere  be  acfUier  of  the  abore-aeD- 
ti*fTMff\  officers,  snd  four  f*tlier  members*  two  emplojefs  and  two  emplojeea.  viN 
tltaii  be  ap(joioted  by  the  Uxmi  board  cfaaiiged  wftb  tbe  aapervlsioa  of  tbe  sdiook 
and  «bo  aLaii  aerre  witbont  paj.     (SUtmes,  dL  41,  aec  4115(2).] 

Terwis  of  appomiive  memberB  of  local  boards. — ^Tbe  term  of  tbe  appoindTe 
m^m^^ij^^rs  ot  the  local  b< -arils  of  induatrial  education  sball  be  two  jeaxs  £r«n 
tbe  firm  of  January  of  tLe  year  iji  whicb  they  are  appointed ;  provided,  bower«r, 
tfaat  fn  tbe  first  appointment  two  memt>er8  sliall  be  appointed  who  are  to  serve 
for  only  ooe  year  from  tbe  first  of  January  of  tbe  year  in  which  they  are  ap- 
pointed. AU  subseqnent  appointments  sball  t>e  for  two  years,  except  appoiiu* 
ments  to  fiil  vacancies,  which  stiall  be  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  teno. 
(Statutes.  dL  41,  sec  41.15(3).] 

•<jfficer«  of  local  boards;  powers. — ^The  local  board  of  industrial  educatio 
shall  elect  its  officers  from  its  memliership,  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  Ttt 
local  iKtards  of  industrial  education,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State  twud 
of  Focatiooal  education,  sball  have  general  supervision  of  the  instrucUoD  in 
the  local  schools  created  under  sections  4113  to  41.21  [Statutes,  cli.  41  sec. 
4115(4).] 

State  aid. — ^No  State  aid  sXiaU  be  granted  to  schools  created  ander  seetioBi 
41.13  to  41.21  without  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  eduoatioL 
lio  money  appropriated  by  the  city,  town,  or  village  for  these  schools  shall  k 
spent  without  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of* industrial  education.  [Sttt- 
ntes,  ch.  41  sec.  4115(5).] 

Qualifications  of  teachers  and  other  employees. — ^The  teachers  In  the  aclMMli 
created  under  sections  41.13  to  41.21  shall  be  employed  and  their  qoayficatioBi 
determined  by  the  local  board  of  industrial  education,  subject  to  the  anvmi: 
ot  the  State  board  of  vocational  education :  and,  subject  to  such  apftroval  tlu 
said  local  t>oard  may  employ  such  other  technical  advisors  and  experts.or  hisU; 
trained,  experienced  and  skilled  individuals  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  firoptf 
execution  of  the  duties  devolving  apon  it  by  law  and  fix  their  compenaatioc 
For  ofilce  work  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  schools  under  iti 
amtrol  the  said  local  board,  whenever  It  deems  advisable,  may  employ  and  li 
the  compensation  of  any  students  of  any  school  under  its  supervision  for  ndi 
length  of  time  as  it  may  deem  for  the  best  Interest  of  such  students  and  of  aj^; 
such  school     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec  4115(6).] 

Powers  of  local  hoards. — ^This  board  shall  have  power  to  purchase  all  m- 
chinery»  tools  and  supplies,  and  purchase  or  lease  suitable  grounds  or  buikUae^ 
for  the  use  of  tbe  schools  under  its  supervision;  to  rent  to  others  any  portm 
of  such  buildings  and  grounds  not  presently  needed  for  school  purposes;  and  ta 
erect,  improve  or  enlarge  buildings  for  the  use  of  said  schools.  Rxistiis 
school  buildings  and  equipment  shall  be  used  as  far  as  practicable.  Ail  cvk- 
veyances,  leases  and  contracts  shall  be  in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  all  pnifh 
erty,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by  said  city  for  the  use  of  said  schools  under 
the  supervision  of  the  board  of  industrial  education  shall  belong  to  the  cit;. 
(Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  4115(7).] 

Powers  of  local  boards. — The  board  is  empowered  to  make  contracts  with  tke 
extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to  give  instruction  in  s«* 
branches  as  the  department  may  offer,  when  In  the  Judgment  of  the  local  board 
such  instruction  can  be  secured  to  better  advantage  than  by  local  provisioa 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(8).] 

Vocational  schools  to  be  established  upon  petition. — ^Whenever  tweaty>flTr 
persons  qualified  to  attend  a  vocational  school  file  a  petition  therefor  with  tbe 
local  board  of  industrial  education  the  board  shall  establish  such  school  ar 
schools  or  provide  other  facilities  as  authorissed  in  sections  4118  to  413. 
[Stiitutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.15(9).] 

Estimated  expense  for  maintenance  of  vocational  schools. — ^The  local  DCKird 
of  industrial  education  of  every  city,  village,  or  town  shall  report  to  the  com- 
mon council,  or  in  case  of  cities  having  commission  form  of  government  to  tb* 
commission,  or  to  the  village  or  town  clerk  at  or  before  the  first  day  of  St*- 
tember  in  each  year,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  next  fiscal  year  P^ 
the  support  of  all  the  schools  established  or  to  be  established  under  aecdaw 
4113  to  4121,  in  said  city,  village,  or  tovra,  and  for  the  purchase  of  neceaeaz? 
additions  to  school  sites,  building  oi)eratlons,  fixtures,  and  supplies.  [Statutes, 
ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(1).] 

Ta<r  for  support  of  vocational  schools. — There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  la 
every  city,  village,  or  towTi,  subject  to  tn:«Rtion  under  sections  4113  to  4121,  a 
tax  upon  all  taxable  property  in  said  city,  village,  or  town,  at  the  aanae  xbmt 
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and  in  the  same  maimer  as  other  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  hy  law,  which 
together  with  the  other  funds  provided  by  law  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
fmid  city,  village,  or  town  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount 
of  money  so  required  by  said  local  board  of  industrial  education  for  the  pur- 
pones  of  said  sections.     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(2).] 

Rate  of  i(MD. — ^The  rate  of  tax  levied  for  the  purposes  of  sections  41.1B  to 
41.21,  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  three- 
fourths  mill  for  the  mnintenance  of  all  schools  created  under  said  sections. 
[Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(3).] 

Use  of  tarn. — ^The  said  taxes  for  the  purpose  named  in  this  section  shall  be 
In  addition  to  all  other  special  and  general  taxes  levied  for  town,  village,  or 
city  purposes  and  shall  be  for  the  use  and  support  of  schools  established  under 
sections  41.13  to  41.21.     [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.16(4).] 

Qualifications  of  teachers  and  courses  of  study. — ^The  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers and  the  courses  of  study  in  these  schools  shall  be  approved  by  the  State 
board  of  vocational  education,  and  shall  include  English,  citizenship,  physical 
€*ducation,  sanitation  and  hygiene  and  the  use  of  safety  devices,  and  such  other 
branches  as  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  shall  approve.  [Statutes, 
cli.  41,  sec.  41.17(1).] 

Substitution  of  courses, — ^The  local  board  of  industrial  education  may  allow 
l>npi]s  attending  any  school  established  under  sections  41.13  to  41.21,  who  have 
bad  courses  equivalent  to  any  of  those  offered,  to  substitute  other  work  there- 
for.    [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec.  41.17(2).] 

Requirements  for  admission  of  pufnls. — ^The  schools  established  under  sec- 
tions 41.13  to  41.21  shall  be  open  to  all  residents  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  in  which  such  schools  are  located,  of  fourteen  years  of  age  or  over 
^vho  are  not  by  law  required  to  attend  other  schools,  and  to  all  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  employed  in  said  cities,  towns,  or  villages  but  who  are 
reerfdents  of  other  municipalities  maintaining  vocational  schools ;  provided  that 
no  such  person  who  is  a  resident  of  any  municipality  maintaining  vocational 
schools,  shall  be  received  in  or  admitted  to  classes  in  any  such  school  in  any 
other  municipality,  except  upon  presentation  to  the  authorities  of  such  school 
of  the  written  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  having 
charge  of  such  school  in  the  municipality  wherein  such  person  resides.  Any 
city,  town,  or  village  maintaining  vocational  schools  as  provided  in  sections 
41.13  to  41.21,  that  shall,  as  herein  provided,  admit  to  the  privileges  of  such 
schools  persons  employed  in  such  municipalities,  but  who  are  residents  of  other 
municipalities  maintaining  vocational  schools,  is  empowered  to  collect  tuition 
for  the  schooling  of  such  nonresident  persons,  from  the  municipality  in  which 
tho  parents  or  guardians  of  such  persons  reside,  in  the  same  manner  and  at 
the  same  rate  of  tuition  as  is  provided  for  the  collection  of  tuition  for  non- 
resident pupils  in  section  41.19.  Any  person  over  the  age  of  fourteen  who  shall 
reside  in  any  town,  village,  or  city  not  having  a  vocational  school  as  provided 
fn  said  sections,  and  who  is  otherwise  qualified  to  pursue  the  course  of  study 
may  with  the  approval  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education  in  any  town, 
village,  or  city  having  a  school  established  under  said  sections,  be  allowed  to 
attend  any  school  under  their  supervision.  Such  persons  shall  be  subject  to 
tlie  same  rules  and  regulations  as  pupils  of  the  school  who  are  residents  of  the 
town,  village,  or  city  in  which  the  school  is  located.  [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec. 
41.18.1 

Nonresident  tuition  fees. — ^The  local  board  of  industrial  education  is  an 
thorized  to  charge  tuition  fee  for  nonresident  pupils  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents 
per  week.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  the  secretary  of  the 
local  board  of  industrial  education  shall  send  a  sworn  statement  to  the  clerk 
of  the  city,  village,  or  town  from  which  any  such  person  or  persons  may  have 
been  admitted.  This  statement  shall  set  forth  the  residence,  name,  age,  and 
date  of  entrance  to  such  school,  and  the  number  of  weeks*  attendance  during 
the  preceding  year  of  each  such  person  at  the  school.  It  shall  show  the  amount 
of  tuition  which  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  town,  city,  or  village  is 
entitled  to  receive  an  account  of  each  and  all  such  pupils'  attendance.  This 
statement  shall  be  filed  as  a  claim  against  the  town,  village,  or  city  where  such 
pupil  resides  and  allowed  as  other  claims  nre  allowed.  [Statutes,  ch.  41,  sec 
41.19.1 

Charges  for  material  consumed. — Students  attending  any  school  under  sec- 
tions 41.13  to  41.21,  may  be  required  to  pay  for  all  material  consumed  by  them 
in  their  work  in  such  school  at  cost  prices  or  in  lieu  thereof  the  school  board 
may  establish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  student  in  each  course,  which 
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Aall  be  nfitfcnt  to  cover,  as  nearly  as  naij  be,  tke  eoal  of  tbe  lastotial  to 
be  eoasomed  in  mk!!!  eoorae:  anj  manofiraired  artides  made  in  sadi  scImm^ 
and  that  bmj  aecnmiilate  idiaJi  be  dis«poaed  c^  at  their  market  Talne  at  cbe 
diarrretiOD  o€  the  sefaool  board,  and  the  proceeU  shall  be  paid  to  the  local 
treaxnrer  Cor  the  fund  of  the  local  board  at  indastrial  edncationu  [SUtnte^ 
ch.  41.  see.  4lJ2h.] 

Bepeni;  mifpltcaiprm  of  oei. — AH  act?  and  parts  of  acts  conflicting  with  aiiy 
ffr*fr\9\{n»9  of  <sectt'^m.«  41.13  to  41^  ;ire  rpftealed  in  so  ftir  as  tbej  are  incm- 
sii»ceiit  tberewiLb.  Providt^j,  however,  nothing  in  tills  act  shall  be  constrmd 
to  interfere  in  anj  manner  with  trade  schoi>ls  established  under  sections  41i4 
to  41.12.  SDd  amendments  thereof,'  nDless  the  school  board  of  any  soch  city  or 
st'IkjoI  district  fduU  Xry  s  majority  v<»te  ado|^  the  provisions  of  aectionn  4L13 
to  41.21,  Tind  f^hsiW  [roceed  in  the  manner  provided  for,  for  every  town,  vilfage. 
or  city  of  over  Ht*'  tlionaand  inhabitants,  ss  provided  in  said  secCioosL  [Stat- 
ute^ ch.  41,  sec:  4X2L.] 

AppropriatioH. — ^Tfaere  is  appropriated  from  the  senoal  fond  to  the  State 
board  of  vocational  edncation.  annnaUy,  on  Jnly  first,  not  to  exceed  one  Ino- 
dred  fifty  thonsand  dollars,  to  csrry  into  effect  the  prorisions  of  sectiaiis  4113 
to  41.21.    Of  this  there  is  allotted: 

n)  Annually  besinnins  July  1.  1917,  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  two  hsn- 
dred  fifty  dollars,  for  the  administrative  expenses  of  the  boanL  Of  thte  tberc 
is  allotted: 

ia)  To  each  appointed  member  of  the  board  a  compensation  of  one  hondnd 
dollars  per  year  and  actnal  and  neceflsary  trayelinK  expenses. 

ib)  Snch  snms  as  may  be  necessary  for  office  supplies. 

(c)  The  director  of  vocational  education  and  all  other  employees  of  sodi 
boflrd  Shan  receive  such  compensation  as  shall  be  fixed  by  the  board,  and  dafi 
be  entitled  to  receive  their  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  inctured  in 
the  discharge  of  their  ofllcial  duties.  Such  compensation  and  expenses  sbali 
be  charged  to  the  appropriation  to  the  State  board  of  vocational  education. 

(2)  The  ranainder  shall  be  distributed  for  State  aid  for  vocational  sdMob 
established  and  maintained  pursuant  to  subsection  (1)  of  section  4U5  aad 
any  school  once  granted  such  State  aid  shall  be  entitled  thereto  as  lon^  as  tte 
character  of  its  work  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  State  board  of  TocatioBiJ 
education,  as  follows: 

(a)  On  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year  the  secretary  of  the  local  board  <tf 
Imhistrial  education  of  each  city,  town,  or  Tillage  maintaining  such  a  adiool  or 
schools  shall  report  to  the  State  board  of  vocational  education  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  same;  the  character  of  the  work  done;  the  nimiber,  naaiei 
and  qualifications  of  the  teachers  «Dpl<^ed ;  and  such  other  Information  as  naj 
be  required  by  the  said  board. 

(b)  If  it  appears  from  such  report  that  such  school  or  schools  have  beea 
maintained  pursuant  to  law,  in  a  manner  satie^ctory  to  the  State  board  of 
vocational  education,  the  said  board  shall  certify  to  the  secretary  of  State,  ta 
favor  of  the  several  local  boards  of  industrial  education,  amounts  equal  t» 
one-half  the  amount  actually  expended,  respectively,  for  maintenance  of  sbc^ 
s<-lir>ol  or  schools  and  salaries  for  instruction  and  supervision;  but  not  t« 
exceed,  exclusive  of  Federal  aid  In  any  one  year,  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
any  city  of  the  first  class,  or  ten  thousand  dollars  for  any  other  city,  town,  or 
Tillage.  If  the  aggregate  of  such  amounts  exceeds  the  available  funds  of  tkh 
appropriation,  the  Stete  board  of  vocational  education  shall  deduct  from  eack 
an  equal  proportion  so  as  to  reduce  their  aggregate  to  the  amount  of  the 
available  funds. 

(c)  On  receipt  of  such  certificates  the  secretary  of  State  shall  draw  hif 
several  warrants  accordingly,  payable  to  the  treasurers  of  the  cities*  towns. 
and  Tillages,  respectively.     [Statutes,  ch.  20,  sec.  20^.] 

Appointment  of  aubordmates. — Except  as  expressly  prorided  by  law.  the 
•  ♦  •  State  board  of  Tocational  education  ♦  ♦  ♦  [is]  authorised  to  a^ 
point,  subject  to  the  State  ciTil  service  law  in  cases  where  the  provlsfow 
thereof  are  Intended  to  apply,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  such  otiMr 
officer  or  body  as  prescribe<l  by  law,  such  deputies,  assistants,  experts,  cHtte 
stenographers,  or  other  employees  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  execution  «f 
their  functions,  and  to  designate  the  titles,  prescribe  the  duties,  and  fix  tht 
compensation  of  such  subordinates.     [Statutes,  ch.  20,  sec.  20.73(1). J 


•These  Bections  empower  the  school  board  of  any  city  or  school  district 
city  to  establish  trade  schools  for  children  over  14  as  part  of  the  pabUc-scbool 


FORMS  USED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP 

CHILD-LABOR   LAWS. 

[The  words  in  italics  are  as  entered  by  hand  on  the  blank  forms,  but  all  names 
and  addresses,  except  those  of  some  of  the  officials,  are  fictitious.  Lines  in- 
closed In  brackets  []  are  interpolated  and  do  not  appear  in  the  forms  as  used.] 

[Form  1.     See  p.  22.]* 

Form  B-4S. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION,  MADISON,  WIS. 

Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  In  accordance  with  section  1728-6  of  the 

Btatates. 

STATSIfBNT    Of    ElfPLOTUBNT    OF    MINOB. 

(To  be  filed  with  the  officer  issuing  permit) 

To  Mr«.  BUie  E.  Essman: 
(Officer  issuing  permit.) 
I  hereby  notify  you  that  I  employed  Edward  Jaooha,  on  the  ISth  day  of  Deo., 

(Name  of  child.) 

1916,  to  work  at  pasting,  toliriQ  dept.,  in ,  Wisconsin,  and  that  the 

(Occupation.)  (Name  of  place.) 

necessary  permit  has  been  received  and  filed. 

Dated  at  MUyyaukea,  Wisconsin,  this  19ih  day  of  Deo,,  1910. 

(Signed)  D.  Cohen  Boot  &  Shoe  Co, 

(Employer.) 

(Forms  used  In  the  administration  of  employment  certificate  laws.) 

[Form  2.     See  p.  33.] 
EMPLOYER:  READ  THIS  PERMIT! 

INDUSTRIAL   COMMISSION    OV    WISCON.SIN — MADISON. 

Child  labor  permit — 14  to  17  years. 

Whereas  Q€orgo  Marko,  accompanied  by  his — her  parent, 

(Name  of  child.)  (Child  under  16  must  be  accom- 

panied by  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian. ) 
whose  name  is  Jaeoh  Marks  and  address  is  t^o.  10.  Fourth  Ave.,  city  of  Milwaukee, 
\¥i8Consln,  has  made  application  for  a  labor  permit,  and  it  appearing  that  said  child 
is  of  male  sex  and  white  color  and  was  born  at  West  Allia,  State  of  Wi$.,  on  Deo, 
10,  190S,  as  shown  by  haptiemal  certificate. 
i  Here  state  character  of  proof  of  age ;  as  birth  certificate,  etc. ) 

(If  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  physician's  certificate  as  proof  of  age,  use  the  follow- 
ing form :  Physical  age  of  this  child  is as  shown  by  the  certificate  of  a 

physician  as  required  by  the  regulations.) 

That  he — «hs-  has    blue  eyes   and    brown   hair,   and   is   4   feet,   7   inches   tall   and 

weighs  lOi  pounds  and  has  the  following  distinguishing  facial  marks 

and    that    the    papers    required    by    subsection    2    of    section    1728a-3 

of  the  statutes  have  been  duly  examined,  approved  and  filed ;  now,  therefore,  in 
Accordance  with  the  power  vested  in  me  by  law,  I  hereby  permit  him — te  to  be 
employed  at  lawful  wosk  by  D.  Cohen  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  for  the  periods  per 

(Name  of  employer.) 
day  and  per  week  permitted  by  law  until  Dec.  10,  1^20. 
Dated  at  Milwaukee  this  nth  day  of  February,  1918. 

«  Mre.    B.    B.    Baeman, 

Issuing  Officer. 
Robert    L.    Cooley, 
Director  of  Vocational  School. 
Georgo  Marks. 
(Signature  of  child.     Not  necessary  if  child  is  over  16.) 

TO    THB    EMPLOTIR IMPORTANT. 

Permitted  hours  of  labor :  Children  under  16  years  of  age  may  not  be  employed 
before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  after  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  dinner 
period  of  not  less  than  30  minutes,  during  which  dinner  period  the  power  must 
be  shnt  off  from  machinery  operated  by  children  and  no  work  permitted.  All  such 
children  must  attend  a  day  vocational  school,  if  such  a  school  has  been  established 
in  the  place  where  they  reside  or  work,  for  at  least  8  hours  per  week.  Time  at 
■chool  and  work  together  must  not  exceed  8  hours  a  day  or  48  hours  a  week ;  and  no 
child  under  16  mav  be  employed  morc^  than  6  dnvs  in  any  week. 

Until  Sept.  1,  1918,  the  law  governlnt;  the  nours  of  labor  of  children  between 
16  and  17  is  the  same  as  for  adults  of  their  sex,  except  that  such  children  must 
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attend  yocational  school  at  least  four  hours  per  week.  After  Sept.  1,  1918, 
children  must  attend  the  yocational  school  8  hours  per  week ;  and  the  time  at  acbool 
and  work  together  must  not  exceed  65  hours  per  week,  or  48  hours  per  week  for 
girlB  employed  at  permitted  night  work. 

Caution :  Chapter  074  of  the  Laws  of  1917  reqolfes  that  children  anAer  17  years 
of  age  must  have  labor  permits  before  they  may  be  lawfully  employed. 

Do  not  employ  any  minor,  whether  he  has  a  permit  or  not,  at  anr  of  the  pro- 
hibited empioymentfl  named  in  section  1728a  of  the  statutes.  A  list  of  these 
employments  is  printed  on  the  back  of  this  permit.     Read  the  list! 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  Child  Lahor  Law  is  a  forfeiture  of  fron  $10  to 
$100  for  each  offense. 

If  a  child  is  injured  while  employed  in  ylolation  of  law,  he  la  entitled,  under 
the  compensation  Taw,  to  triple  componRatlon  and  the  employer  is  primarily  IfaMe 
for  the  payment  of  the  extra  compensntion.  The  insurance  carrier  pays  In  sock 
cases  only  when  the  employer  is  unable  to  do  so.  Liability  insurance  does  aot 
cover  injuries  received  in  unlawful  employment. 

This  permit  must  be  kept  on  file  by  the  employer  in  the  place  of  employment  as 
long  as  the  child  remains  in  his  employ.  At  the  expiration  of  the  employment,  be 
must  return  it  to  Industrial  Commission^  809  M'n'fr's  Borne  Bldg.,  MUwaukee,  wis^ 
within  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  termlaatloB  of 
employment. 

To  the  issuing  officer :  This  permit  must  be  issued  in  duplicate  and  one  copy, 
together  with  statement  of  evidence  on  which  it  was  issued,  must  he  sent  to  the 
Industrial  commlBsion  at  Madison. 

[On  the  back  of  this  form  is  a  list  of  employments  prohibited  to  children  under  tU 
under  18.  under  16,  and  between  12  and  14  years  of  age.] 


[Form  8.     See  p.  33.1 

Not  recorded  in  court  %ouse,  Bapt.  cert,  submitted.  Eelp  support.  Brothet- 
In-loto  came  to  office 

EMPLOTaa :  This  oertiflcate  la  mot  a  labor  permit  and  does  not  authorise  enpley* 
ment  of  the  child. 

INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION    OF    WISCONSIN. 
(MADISON.) 

SCHOOL  CBRTIFICATB  FOR  CHILD-LABOR  PERMIT. 

(This  certificate  must  be  filled  out  by  the  superintendent  or  principal  ot  the 
school  last  attended  by  the  child  or,  in  their  absence,  by  the  derk  of  the  schoai 
board.) 

(This  oertiflcate  must  be  filed  with  the*offlcial  who  issues  the  labor  permit.) 

Name  of  school  Center  Street.     Location  Center  and  First.     Date  Jmm.  fB,  l$lt. 

(principal ) 
This  is  to  certify  that  I  am  the   (superintendent)  of  the  acliool  attended  by 

(school  clerk) 
Walter  Movonshi,  who  lives  at  No.  1208  Center  Street,  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

1  certify  that  the  records  of  this  school  show  that  he  is  more  than  fourte<^n  yean 
of  age,  date  of  birth  being  given  as  Jiprtt  8»  1903,  and  place  of  birth  as  Miiwtmmtst, 

Wis.     This   child   has   attended   school years,   and   has  completed   the  CB 

grade. 

Educational  attainments  of  this  child :  I  certify  that  this  child  has  fulfllled  the 
educational  requirements  numbers  1  and  2  and  4  indicated  below  (see  1.  2,  S,  4) 
which  I  have  checked  (X).  Do  not  check  any  requirement  which  haa  not  been 
fulfllled. 

X  Requirement  No.  1.  This  child  has  attended  the  public  school  or  a  school  other 
than  a  public  school  having  a  course  of  study  substantially  equivalent  to  the  coiarm 
of  study  in  the  public  schools,  as  required  by  law,  during  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  his — her — fourteenth  birthday,  or  preceding  the  date  of  thia  certificate, 
and  has  received  during  such  one-year  period,  instruction  in  spelllns*  resABc. 
writing.  English,  grammar,  and  geography  and  is  able  to  read  and  write  staple 
sentences  in  the  English  language  and  is  familiar  with  the  fundamental  operatteei 
in  arithmetic,  up  to  and  including  fractions. 

X  Requirement  No.  2.  This  child  has  successfully  passed  the  fifth  irrade  Ib  a 
public  school. 

Urquirement  No.  8.  This  child  has  successfully  .passed  the  fifth  grade  in  a  school 
other  than  a  public  school,  having  a  course  of  study  substantially  equivalent  to  the 
course  of  stuay  in  the  public  schools. 

X  Requirement  No.  4.     This  child  has  attended  school  at  least  7  years. 
To  the  School  Official : 

Do  you  recommend  that  this  child  be  granted  a  labor  permit?     7«t. 

Why?     /  promised  to  help  chUd  if  he  would  remain  in  school  untQ  Fehruarf 

and  he  nas  done  so. 
Did  you  try  to  persuade  the  parents  to  keep  this  child  in  school?     Yes. 
What  reason  dia  they  give  for  not  doing  so  7    Needed  hsAp. 

(Signed)  Jos.  Xemfte. 

Principal,  Superintendent,  or  School  riei%. 

Important.  The  official  who  signs  the  above  certificate  will  kindly  give  tlM  fM* 
lowing  data  regarding  the  child : 

1.  Color  of  eyes,  oZiie.  2.  Color  of  hair,  hlack.  3.  Height,  S  feet  S  iBdwa 
4.  Weight  of  child.  100.     S.  Any  distinguishing  facial  marks,  no. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  examined  Walter  Movanshi  and  reeommemd  thai 
a  labor  permit  he  recommended  to  him, 

B.  Mann,  M.  D. 
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[Fona  4.     See  p.  41,] 

UfOUSTBIAL    COMMISSION    OF    WI8C0N8IH. 

CHILD  LABOB   PERMIT  INDBX. 
Milwaukee.  File  No. 

(City.) 

Adamczyk,  Wetter.  July  W,  BtH.  1000  kth  Afte.  July  fO,  ms. 

(NMEie  of  child.)     (Will   be   17  years  old.)      (Addreee  of  child.)     (Date  of  birth.) 
B.  O.  OaUcitt,  Auetria.  HeHf  support.  F^hr^ehiel. 

(Eridenee  of  age.)     (Country  of  birth.)      (Reasons  for  working.)     (Kind  of  school  last 

attended.) 
7.  7.  LQh&rer. 

( No.  years  in  school. )      (Grade  finished. )      ( Occupation  ot  father. ) 


Name  of  employer  and  industry 


Wefiem  UnUm 
AbHiUke  Chocolaie  (h. 


Occupation 
ofdbild 


Meuenger 
Oarryii^ 


OK. 


••■••••••••• 


Date 
beglnnin)^ 


1—7—18 
9—S—18 


Permit 
retnrne.1 


l—fS^18 


(Form  6.     See  p.  46.] 

Name,  OruHk,  Annie. 

Address,  to  Detroit  8t. 

Permit  issued,  Sept.  9,  $9Tt.     Will  be  17  yrs.  Mar.  7,  J9J9. 

Finished  BA  grade,  DetroU  8t.  school  June  tH,  BII. 

Assigned,  Bept.,  ntt.     Attended times. 

Assigned Attended times. 

Assigned Attended times. 


No.  11.11. 
Classes  M.  P.  18. 


Absence 
1917—1918 

Diip. 

Or. 

Remarks 

Absence 
191 — 191- 

Disp. 

Or. 

Absence 
191 — 191- 

Disp. 

Or. 

Remarks 

11—SO 

P.M. 

t—JS 

t—us 

P^mHydekwUh 
typhoid.    Sx- 
euaed   /or    t 
mot.      A.   D. 
report 

It— 7 

t—l 

^^ 

[Form  6  (reverse).] 


,                   Employed  by : 

Address: 

9/9/17.    J.  C.  Texture  l^o 

9/tO/T7.     Wisconsin  Candv  Co-.,^ — .- . — 

SOS  Mnfr*s  Fowc  liUhj. 
tTt  Broadirau 

JP/tf/ZT.     F.  Meyer  A  Son  Olo.  Co 

B'dwy  &  Buffalo. 

JO/tS/ff.     Unemployed. 

J.  D.  Beck.  Cniairman. 

B.  E.  Witte,  Secretary. 


[Form  6.     See  p.  50.] 
Fred  H.  WUcox. 


Geo.  P.  Hambrecbt 


8TATS   OF    WISCONSIN. 

INDUSTRIAL    COMMISSION    OF    WISCONSIN. 

MADISON. 

Peh.  10,  1918. 
To  the  Deputy  of  the  Industrial  Commission, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  request  by  Gerald  Oronik  I  hereby  certify  that  in  my  opiuion 
it  is  deslrahle  to  issoe  permit  to  above  child  to  be  employed  after  school  hours  and  on 
Saturdays,  his  standing  in  school  bein^  such  as  to  allow  him  to  do  this  without  impairing 
In  any  way  the  results  of  his  work  in  this  school. 
Respectfully  yours, 

H.  B.  Meyer, 

PrincipaL 
Residence :  6S7  Mitchell  St. 
Date  of  birth :  Jan.  tO,  190$. 
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[Fon  T.     See  Ift.  98.1 
INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  OF  WISCONSIN. 

MA0I80N,   WISCONSIN. 

PHYSICIAN'S  CERTIFICATE  OF  AGE. 

,  Wisconsin, . ,  W 

(City.)  (Date.) 

This  certifies  that  I  have  examined and  snbmit  tb* 

(Name  of  child.) 

following  report:  (1) inches;  (2) pounds ;  (3) 

(Height.)-  (Weight.) 

;    (4)    

(Other  evidence  of  physical  age.)  (Physical  age.) 

(5)   

(Byidence  of  disease.) 

Physician 

(Signature.) 

(6)  Official  position 

(Physician  signing  mast  he  a  pnhllc-health  or  a  public-school  physldan.) 

DIRECTIONS  TO  EXAMINING  PHTSICIAF. 

1.  A  child  most  he  56  inches  in  height  and  weigh  80  pounds  to  be  certified  as  baTtsif 
reached  the  physical  age  of  14  years;  and  must  be  57  inches  in  height  and  welch  85 
pounds  to  be  certified  as  haying  reached  the  physical  age  of  10  years. 

The  minimum  standards  given  are  far  below  the  average,  yet  a  few  Children  of  14  and 
16  who  are  naturally  very  short  and  who  are  yet  normal  may  fall  below  these  standards. 
Therefore,  the  following  exception  to  the  rule  given  may  be  made : 

Exception. — When  in  the  opinion  of  the  examining  physician  the  child  is  14  or  19 
years  of  age.  and  after  a  thorough  examination  the  child  is  found  to  be  In  gf>od  hetltk 
and  well  nourished  and  all  organs  are  found  to  be  normal,  the  child  may  be  certified  as 
being  14  years  of  n^e,  although  falling  slightly  below  the  standard  given  above.  Bat  la 
no  case  may  a  child  be  certified  as  14  years  of  age  who  Is  less  than  54  inches  In  height 
or  weighs  less  than  75  pounds ;  nor  may  any  child  be  certified  as  16  years  of  age  who  la 
lesR  than  56  inches  in  height  and  weighs  less  than  80  ponnds. 

Height  should  be  recorded  to  the  nearest  quarter  inch.  Measurements  should  be 
taken  with  the  child  wearing  shoes. 

2.  Weight  should  be  recorded  to  the  nearest  quarter  of  a  pound.  The  child  should  be 
W(>ighed  in  clothing  equivalent  to  ordinary  winter  indoor  clothing.  Hats  and  outside 
coats  should  be  removed.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  no  heavy  objects  are  carried  li 
the  clothing  in  order  to  increase  the  apparent  weight. 

3.  Other  evidence  of  physical  age. — Fnter  here  any  other  evidence  besides  the  height 
and  weight  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  the  physician  as  to  the  physical  age  of  the  cbOd 

4.  Physical  age. — Enter  here  the  apparent  age  of  the  child  in  the  opinion  of  the 
physician. 

5.  Evidence  of  disease.-  Enter  here  any  evidence  of  disease  found  on  physical  exan- 
inntion,  such  as  malnutrition,  defective  to«»th,  enlarged  tonsils,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

If  the  child  Is  apparently  In  good  health  and  all  organs  are  normal,  enter  here:  None. 

6.  Official  position. — Enter  here  title  of  physician,  as  for  Instance:  "(bounty  health 
officer,"  "  School  physician  employed  by  board  of  education,"  etc. 


[Form  8.     See  p.  74.] 

n c No. 

Permit  expires d91 

Do  not  write  above  this  line. 

REGISTRATION  BL.\NK. 

Name : 

Address 

Age Birthday 191 

Father's  name 

For  whom  are  you  going  to  work? 

What  trade  or  work  do  you  want  to  follow  to  earn  a  living  when  a  man? 

In  what  school  shop  or  department  do  you  want  to  work  while  attending  the  Conflniia 
tion  School?     (See  other  side.) 

First   choice   Second   choice   

Wbat  school  did  you  last  attend? 

What  grade  did  you  finish? . 

[On  the  reverse  of  this  form  is  printed  the  following  list  of  subjects:  Antomoblle; 
bakery:  bookkeeping;  carpenter;  cabinet  making:  concrete  work;  drafting;  electrical: 
machinist;  masonry;  painting;  pattern  making;  printing;  plumbing;  power  plant;  sheet 
metal  work;  shoe  making;  steam  engineering;  steam  fitting;  stenograpber ;  stors  dbuk- 
tng;  tin  smithing.] 
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[Form  •  (ftntt  pa«e>.     See  p.  7S.] 

INDOOTBIAL  CX>MMIS8I01I   OP   WltCVVaia. 
APPRBNTICB  INDENTURB. 

Thte  fnflenttire,  made  in  triplicate  thin day  of ,  19 — 

between  Smith  Textile  Company,  hereafter  called  the  first  party,  and  Robert  Jones,  a 
minor  bom  Feb.  1,  aOO.  of  ttlS  State  St.,  MUtoaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  John  Jonee  (father), 
(Date  of  birth.)         (Street  and  number.)  (Name  of  parent  or  guardian.) 

hereafter  called  the  second  parties : 

Wltnesseth,  that  the  first  party  agrees  to  take  the  said  minor  into  Its  employ  and 
service  as  an  apprentice  to  teach  him  the  trade  of  hnitting  machine  adhuter,  as  per 
Exhibit  A.« 

That  the  second  parties  agree  that  the  said  minor  shall  diligently  and  fnlthfnlly  work 
for  and  serre  the  said  first  party  during  the  full  term  of  apprenticeship. 

The  apprenticeship  shall  begin  on  the  7th  day  of  March,  191S,  and  shall  be  for  :i 
period  of  4  years.  The  length  of  year,  the  compensation  for  the  term  of  apprenticeship, 
and  the  processes,  methods  or  plana  to  be  taught  shall  be  as  per  Exhibit  A. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  until  the  minor's  eighteenth  birthday  the  total  number  of 
hours  work  In  any  one  week  shall  not  exceed  fifty-five  (55)  and  that  at  least  five  (5)  of 
such  hours  or  Its  eoulvalent  *  shall  be  devoted  by  said  minor  to  school  Instruction. 

(This  clause  shall  not  be  construed  to  prevent  school  Instruction  after  the  minor's 
eighteenth  birthday  if  both  parties  agree  to  the  continuation  of  the  same.) 

Any  indetttiire  may  be  annulled  by  the  Indastrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin  npon  appli- 
cation of  either  party  and  good  cause  shown. 

At  the  complfltlon  of  the  apprenticeship  the  said  minor  shall  receive  a  certificate  stating 
the  terms  of  nls  indenture. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  caused  this  indenture  to  be  signed  as  required  by 
chapter  183  of  the  laws  of  Wlsoonsin.  101&.* 

Smith  Teatile  Co., 

Robert  Jonee.     (Seal.)  (Name  of  firm  or  corporation.) 

(Apprentice.) 

John  Jones.     (Seal.)  By  J^red  Smith,  Se&y. 

(Parent  or  Guardian.)  ' 

[Page  2  of  the  indenture  (omitted)  contains  the  apprenticeship  law.] 


[Form  9  (tltlrd  paflre).     See  p.  75.] 

Exhibit  A. 

Notice. — No  apprenticeship  Indenture  will  be  legal  which  does  not  have  this  exhibit 
filled  out  as  Indicated  below  (chap.  183,  laws  of  Wisconsin,  1015). 

Extent  of  period  of  apprenticeship. —  (Here  most  be  stated  the  length  of  time  to  be 
served,  and,  wherever  the  trade  can  determine,  the  exact  length  of  each  apprenticeship 
year.) 

Fomr  (4)  yeairs—^aeh  yewr  to  eomMist  of  t78  (fay«. 

Schedule  of  processes  to  be  worked. —  (Here  must  be  stated  the  processes,  methods  or 
plans  to  be  taught  and  the  approximate  time  to  be  spent  at  each  process,  method  or 
pUm — to  conform  to  the  character  of  the  Individual  trade.) 

First  year:   Under  the  supervision  of  a  knitting  machine  adfueter.     Oiling   ma>chities; 
repairing  maehine  belts;  repairing  transfer  oups;  cleaning  macMiiet  and  cylinders; 
inspecting  and  repairing  needles  and  removing  defective  needles ;  familiarizing  him- 
self with  yams  and  supplying  same;  assisting  in  operating  knitting  machines'. 
Second,  third  and  fourth  years:  Under  the  supervision  of  a  knitting  machine  adjuster. 
Emploifment  at  adjusting  knitting  machines  including  operations  required  in    lite 
first  year. 
During  the  period  of  apprenticeship,  the  apprentice  shall  perform  such  other  miscel- 
laneous services  pertaining  to  his  trade  as  the  first  party  may  require  and  as  may  be 
neo€s»4ury  in  order  to  quaUfy  the  apprentice  in  the  trade  of  a  knitting  maohine  adjuster. 
Compensation  to  be  paid. — The  apprentice  shall  receive  In  wages : 
The  foUcwingare  the  minimum  rates  of  Moages: 

FUrmtyear First  period  (139  days) JOcanhonr. 

Second    "  "        "     Itcanhour. 

Second  year — First  period  (tS9  days) lie  an  hour. 

Second     "  "        ^'     I6c  an  hour. 

Third  year First  period   {1S9  days) 18c  an  hour. 

Second     "  "        ^*     tOcanhour. 

Fourth  year— ^Pir St  period   (t9»  days) tScanhour. 

80O9n4     "         "         «     »o  an  hour. 

Special  provisions. — These  to  be  stated  here  or  on  following  page.  Upon  the  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  employment  at  the  end  of  the  aforesaid  oeriod  of  four  yh)  years, 
ifoneistinh  of  ttS  days  in  each  year,  the  first  party  shall  pay  to  the  apprentice  a  bonus  of 
one  hundred  {$100)  dollars;  at  the  same  time,  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  this  bonus, 
the  opprenHoe  sJidll  receive  from  the  first  party  a  certificate  of  apprenticeship  under  the 
seal  of  the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  according  to  law.  All  toages 
and  the  bonne,  which  shall  be  payable  under  the  agreement,  shall  be  paid  by  the  first 
party  direcihf  to  the  apprentice. 

>  Exhibit  A  is  to  be  filled  out  on  page  8  of  this  form. 

*  To  meet  the  peculiar  requirements  of  certain  trades  special  arrangements  for  schooling 
may  be  made  through  the  Industrial  Commission  of  Wisconsin. 

•  A  copy  of  th«  law  forming  the  basis  upon  which  this  indenture  Is  made  and  governing 
all  matters  not  expressed  tn  this  contract  Is  hereto  attached. 
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[Form  lO.     8m  p.  86.] 

BOARD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BDUCATION. 
CITT   or    IflLWAUKIB. 

Tou  are  hereby  notified  to  report  for  enrollment  at  tb«  Central  GontSnaatlon  Sdiool 
afternoon  at  1.00  o'clock  in  Room 

The  school'  is  located  In  the  Manufacturers'  Home  Building,  at  the  foot  of  Huoo 
Street,  adjoining  the  river. 

Attendance  at  the  Continuation  School  is  required  by  law  of  boys  and  glrla  betwvm 
the  ages  of  14  and  17  not  attending  any  other  school  in  the  daytime.  Failure  to  attend 
regularly  will  result  in  the  cancellation  of  the  permit  issued  by  the  factory  inspector.  If 
working  on  a  permit.  Persons  in  employment  and  not  requiring  a  permit,  who  fsll  to 
attend,  will  be  prosecuted  and  punished  as  ia  provided  for  in  the  statutes  of  the  Sut»  of 
Wisconsin. 

R.  L.  CoOLiT,   Director. 
Bring  this  card  with  yoo. 


[Form  11.     See  p.  88.] 

Milwaukee.   Wit., .... 

Tour  daughter  was  absent  from  Continuation  School  to-day.  This  absence  most  bi 
mndo  up,  or  a  satisfactory  explanation  furnished,  before  she  retnms  to  work.  If  this  ii 
not  done  at  once  her  permit  will  be  cancelled.  Notice  to  this  effect  was  sent  to  ber 
employer  to-day. 

It  is  expected  that  you  either:  (1)  Send  the  girl  to  school  at  once,  or  (2)  if  she  to 
sick  send  a  doctor's  certificate,  or  (8)  if  her  absence  la  due  to  any  good  reason.  csU  at 
the  office,  or  write  about  it. 

H.    R.    PnSTALOKZI, 

SupervLsor  of  Attendance, 
Ofl9ce  hours.  Deputy  Industrial  Commission. 

Manufacturers*  Home  Building: 
10.30  to  11.30  a.  m. 
1.80  to    8.00  p.  m. 


[Form  12.     See  p.  88.] 

Milwaukee,   Wis.,   .. 

FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION. 

(No  reply  expected.) 

^ - ,   a   minor   under  seventeen  years  of  age.  employed 

by  you  under  a  permit,  was  absent  from  the  Continuation  School  to-day. 

The  parents  have  been  informed  that  unless  this  absence  is  made  op  Immediately,  or  a 
satisfactory  explanation  furnished,  the  permit  will  be  cancelled. 

Assuming  that  you  may  be  Interested  in  thia,  we  are  sending  you  this  card  for  your 
information. 

H.  R.  PRSTArx>zzi, 
Supervisor    of    Attendance, 
Deputy  Industrial  Commission. 
Manufacturers'  Home  Building. 
Phone  Main  4000. 


[Form  18.     See  p.  88.] 
CENTRAL  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL, 

MANUFACTDBBaS'   HOItn   BLDO. 

Tour  permit  has  been  revoked.  Yon  are  now  unemployed  and  according  to  law  mart 
attend  some  school  dallv,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  Call  at  this  ofllce,  Mannfa^ 
turers'  Home  Building,  root  of  Mason  St.,  eighth  floor,  and  explain. 

H.  R.  Pbstalossi. 
Bring  this  postal  and  the  attendance  card. 


[Form  14.     See  p.  97.] 

WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT— INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSION  OF  WISCONSIN. 

City   Date  Inspector -^ 

Kstnbllsbment Products  or  business   

Official -— Address 

No.  of  women No.  of  children  :  16-17 14-16 Total 

Hours  of  labor : 

Women:  Norn,al(gPi«^-~."       »«,  (IfiT^v.V""."-.       ^^ilffi'e"  {SKS'^"."" 

Occupations  of  women 

(No.  in  each) 

Orders  issued « . .. .... • . 

SufTsestions  made 

Name  of  woman  supervisor Remarks — ...- — „.- 

Send  original  to  Madison,  copy  to  Women's  Department,  Milwaukee. 
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ORDERS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  COM- 
MISSION OF  WISCONSIN  RELATING  TO  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT OF  CHILDREN. 

1.  Educatiaoal  requirements  for  children  between  16  and  17  years  of  age. 
On  August  13,  1917,  the  commission  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

"  WhereaMy  there  are  doafotle«R  many  children  in  employment  between  sixteen 
and  seventeen  years  of  age  who  can  not  satisfy  the  educational  reqairem^its  of 
section  1728C-1, 

"  And  whereas,  under  the  laws  of  this  State  such  children  can  not  be  required 
to  attend  any  school  other  tLan  a  continuation  school  for  four  hours  per  week, 

"Therefore,  Be  it  resolved: 

"  That  the  industrial  commission  construes  chapter  674,  laws  of  1917,  to  the 
effect  that  the  le4,1slature  did  not  contemplate  any  educational  requirements  for 
the  granting  of  permits  to  children  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age.*' 

2.  Rules  regarding  piooi  of  age  to  be  furnished  by  children  between  14  aiid 
17  years  of  age  who  apply  for  labor  permits,  adopted  by  the  commission 
August  28,  1917,  and  published  in  the  official  State  paper  on  August  81,  1917, 
and  effective  September  1,  1917: 

VBOOr  OF  AQK  THAT  MUST  BE  FUBNIBHED  BT  CHILDBEN  14  TO  16  TEARS  OF  AGE  WHO 

APPLY  FOB  LABOB   PEBMITS. 

Persons  designated  by  the  industrial  commission  to  issue  child-labor  permits 
under  the  authority  of  the  statutes  sliall  require  the  child  desiring  employment 
to  malie  application  for  the  permit  in  person,  accompanied  by  its  parent, 
guardian,  or  custodian,  and  shall*  receiye,  examine,  and  approve  documeivtary 
evidence  of  age  showing  that  tihe  child  is  14  years  of  age  or  over,  which  evl> 
denoe  shall  consist  of  one  of  the  foUowiug-uamed  proofs  of  age,  to  be  required 
in  the  order  herein  designated,  as  follows : 

(a)  A  birth  certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof  Issued  by  a  registrar 
of  vital  statistics  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording  births. 

(5)  A  record  of  baptism  or  a  certificate  or  attested  transcript  thereof  show- 
ing the  date  of  birth  and  place  of  baptism  of  child. 

(c>  A  bona  fide  contemporary  record  of  the  date  and  place  of  the  child's 
birth  kept  in  the  Bible  In  which  the  records  of  the  birttu  in  the  family  of  the 
child  are  preserved,  or  other  documentary  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  industrial 
commission  or  such  person  as  the  commission  may  designate,  such  as  a  pass- 
port showing  the  age  of  the  child,  a  certificate  of  arrival  in  the  United  States 
issued  by  the  United  States  immigration  officers  and  showing  the  age  of  the 
child,  or  a  life  in^rance  policy;  provided  that  such  other  satisfactory  docu- 
mentary evidence  has  been  in  existence  at  least  one  year  prior  to  the  time  it 
was  offered  in  evidence ;  and  provided  further  that  a  school  record  or  a  parent's, 
guardian's,  or  custodian's  affidavit,  certificate,  or  other  written  statement  of 
age  shall  not  be  accepted  except  as  specified  in  paragraph  (d). 

id)  A  certificate  signed  by  a  public-health  physician  or  public-school  physi- 
cian, specifying  what  In  the  opinion  of  such  pliyslcian  Is  the  physical  age  of 
the  child;  such  certificate  shall  show  the  height  and  weight  of  the  child  and 
other  facts  concerning  its  physical  development  revealed  by  such  examination 
and  npon  which  the  opinion  of  the  physician  as  to  the  physical  age  of  the  child 
Is  based.  A  parent's,  guardian's,  or  custodian's  certificate  as  to  the  age  of  the 
child  and  a  record  of  age  as  giv^i  on  the  register  of  the  school  which  the  child 
flrst  attended,  or  in  the  school  census,  if  obtainable,  shall  be  submitted  vith  the 
physician's  certificate  showing  physical  age. 

The  officer  issuing  the  permit  for  a  child  shall  require  the  evidence  of  age 
flpedfied  in  sabdivision  (a)  in  •  preference  to  that  specified  in  any  snbsequent 
sabdivislon  and  shall  not  accept  the  evidence  of  age  permitted  by  any  subse- 
quent sabdivision  unless  he  shall  receive  and  file  evidence  that  the  evidence  of 
age  required  by  the  preceding  i^ubdl  vision  or  subdivisions  can  not  be  obtained. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  proof  of  age  the  certificate  of  education  and  letter 
from  thv  employer  stating  his  intention  to  employ  the  child  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 1728a-3  must  l>e  furnished  by  the  child  before  the  permit  is  issued. 
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PROOF  OF  AGE  THAT  MUST  BE  FUBNISHED  BT  OHILDBElf  16  TO  17  TBAB8  OF  Afll  WHO 

APFLT  FOB  LABOB  PEBlflTB. 

1.  A  minor  16  to  17  years  of  age  may  apply  for  a  labor  permit  eltfaer  fai 
person  or  by  mail. 

2.  Until  further  notice  from  the  industrial  commission  minors  16  to  17  years 
of  age  may  furnish  any  one  of  the  proofs  of  age  specified  for  minors  14  to  16, 
provided  that  the  proof  furnished  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  person  designated 
b:   the  commission  to  issue  permits/ 

Note. — No  certificate  of  education  is  required  to  be  furnished  by  children 
above  16  years  to  procure  a  permit. 

3.  Child-labor  permits  for  agricultural  pursuits.  On  September  8.  1917,  the 
commission  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

'"  Resolved,  That  the  industrial  commission  construes  chapter  674,  laws  of 
1917,  to  have  not  repealed  subdivision  (4)  of  section  1728e,  and  that  permite 
are  not  required  to  be  procured  by  children  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits." 

The  attorney  general  has  since  given  his  opinion  sustaining  the  commission 
in  Its  interpretation. 

4.  Discontinuance  of  form  "Statement  of  Employment  of  Minor"  (Ponn 
B-5).    On  October  8,  1917,  the  commission  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"  Wherea^a,  The  industrial  commission  now  requires  all  child-labor  permits 
to  be  sent  to  the  employer  at  whose  place  of  employment  the  child  is  permitted 
to  work,  and 

"  Whereas,  No  useful  purpose  is  now  served  by  requiring  employers  to  file  with 
the  issuing  ofilcers  a  statement  to  the  cL'ect  that  they  have  employed  the  minor 
to  whom  a  permit  was  granted,  therefore, 

**  Be  it  resolved.  That  the  use  of  the  *  Statement  of  Employment  of  Minor' 
(Form  B-5)  be  discontinued." 

7.  Physical  examination  for  children  in  Milwaukee.  On  January  7,  1918.  the 
commission  adopted  a  resolution  expressing  Its  position  upon  physical  exam- 
ination for  children  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  This  is  stated  clearly  in  the 
bulletin  which  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  Milwaukee  sends  to  its  prin- 
cipals, the  quotation  being  from  the  bulletin  of  March  7,  1918 : 

"The  following  statement  defined  the  position  of  the  Industrial  commission 
relative  to  physical  examination  of  children  who  apply  for  labor  permits  and 
embodies  the  only  action  taken  by  the  commission  on  this  subject.  For  these 
reasons  we  suggest  that  you  run  this  statement  in  your  next  circular  and  that 
you  cancel  M  1  (8)  and  M  17  (2)  as  not  authorized  by  the  commission  and 
not  accurately  stating  its  position  in  this  matter : 

"  Physical  Examination  of  Children  Who  Apply  for  Labor  Permits— The 
school  certificate,  which  is  one  of  the  papers  that  must  be  furnished  for  a  labor 
permit,  contains  the  following  question  to  be  answered  by  the  iichool  official 
who  signs  the  certificate:  *Do  you  recommend  that  this  child  be  granted  a 

labor    permit?    .'    The    commission    will    assume    that    the    school 

official  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  child  is  physically  fit  to  enter  industrj 
before  recommending  that  a  permit  be  granted.  As  a  means  of  so  satisfying 
hlnisen!  before  making  a  recommendation,  he  may  require  the  child  to  present 
to  him  a  certificate  of  health  either  from  the  health  officer  of  the  school  boanl 
or  the  health  deimrtment  of  the  city,  or  some  other  duly  qualified  physician  in 
regular  practice. 

'*  The  commission  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  a  permit  if  the  best  Interests 
o"  the  child  seem  to  require  it  even  though  its  issuance  is  recommended  by  the 
school  official,  but  no  permit  will  be  issued  against  such  recommendation  unless 
after  due  hearing  the  commission  or  its  deputy  permit  officer  in  Milwaukee  is 
convinced  that  the  permit  should  be  Issued.  This  plan  refers  to  children  under 
16  years  of  age." 

The  parochial  school  people  of  Milwaukee  have  Indicated  their  wiUlngness 
to  adopt  the  same  policy  with  reference  to  physical  examinations  for  children, 
but  do  not  appear  as  yet  to  have  done  anything  tangible  toward  carryhig  out 
this  policy. 

»  A  regulation  iBsupd  April  4,  1918,  adds  the  following  proTiao :  "And  provided  farther 
that  proofs  shall  be  furnished  in  the  order  named  in  the  regulations  relative  to  proofs  of 
age  of  minors  14  to  10  in  so  far  as  this  is  reasonably  possible." 
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8.  Resolution  adopted  by  tbe  industrial  commission  of  Wisconsin  at  its  meet- 
ing on  March  11,  1918,  relating  to  the  employment  of  minors  in  bowling  alleys, 
liquor  establishments,  drug  stores,  hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  and  rooming 
houses: 

Whereas,  Subsection  1  of  section  1728e  of  tiie  statutes,  as  amended  by  chapter 
674,  laws  of  1917,  provides  that  the  industrial  commission  and  the  persons 
designated  by  it  to  issue  child-labor  permits,  may  refuse  to  grant  a  permit  if 
the  best  interests  of  the  child  would  be  served  by  such  refusal ;  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved.  That  no  permit  shall  hereafter  be  granted  for  the  following 
employments  or  places  of  employment : 

(1)  Minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age  in  bowling  alleys. 

(2)  All  minors  under  seventeen  years  of  age  in  or  about  any  brewery, 
distillery,  liquor  bottling  establishment,  barroom,  saloon,  saloon  dining  room 
or  restaurant,  beer  garden,  any  place  In  connection  with  a  saloon  or  a  similar 
place  of  any  name,  or  in  or  about  any  dance  hall,  pool  room,  hotel,  store  other 
than  a  drug  store,  or  similar  place  of  any  name  in  which  strong,  spirituous  or 
malt  liquors  are  made,  bottled,  sold,  served  or  given  away. 

(3)  All  minors  under  fourteen  years  of  age  in  any  drug  store,  and  all  minors 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  drug  store  which  has  a  Government  license 
for  the  sale  of  strong,  spirituous  or  malt  liquors. 

(4)  Female  children  under  seventeen  years  of  age  in  any  hotel,  restaurant, 
boarding  or  rooming-house. 

(6)  Male  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in  any  hotel. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  Staixs  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Waahington^  Jwm  20^  1921. 

Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  on  infant  mortality  in  Pitts- 
bargh,  which  is  an  analysis  of  official  records  for  1920.  The  material 
was  gathered  and  the  report  written  by  Miss  Olenn  Steele. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  Chief. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

Secretary  of  Labor. 
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INFANT  MORTALITY  IN  PITTSBURGH. 


COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  LARGE  CITIES. 

Pittsburgh  lost  more  babies  in  1920  in  proportion  to  its  births 
than  any  other  of  the  large  American  cities  for  which  reliable  records 
are  available. 

Its  wastage  of  young  life  for  the  year  exceeded  that  of  17  cities  of 
more  than  250,000  population  in  the  birth  registration  area. 

The  measurement  of  this  loss  by  an  infant  mortality  rate — the 
number  of  deaths  of  infants  under  1  year  of  age  per  1,000  born 
alive — shows  that  for  every  1,000  babies  bom  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920, 
110  failed  to  survive  throughout  the  year.  Approximately,  this 
means  a  loss  during  infancy  of  1  life  out  of  every  9.  For  the  same 
year,  Boston  had  1  infant  death  to  10  births ;  Philadelphia,  1  to  11 ; 
New  York,  1  to  12,  and  Seattle  but  1  baby  death  tot  18  births — a  rate 
twice  as  favorable  as  that  for  Pittsburgh. 

Absence  of  complete  and  accurate  data  prevents  comparisons  of  in- 
fant mortality  for  all  of  the  larger  urban  centers  of  the  United  States. 

Federal  bookkeeping  of  babies  did  not  begin  until  1915.  In  that 
year  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  established  the  birth 
registration  area,  an  area  including  only  those  States  where  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  all  births  were  completely  recorded. 

With  the  collection  of  statistics  for  the  area  it  then  became  pos- 
sible to  keep  a  national  ledger  showing  the  net  human  gains  of  the 
first  year  of  life.  A  complete  count  of  births  in  the  credit  columns 
of  communities  balanced  against  the  debits  of  infant  deaths  affords 
a  cost  accounting  of  the  loss  of  young  life. 

The  following  table  shows  this  cost,  expressed  in  infant  mortality 
rates,  for  a  five-year  period  in  the  large  cities  in  the  birth  registra- 
tion area.  Comparable  figures  are  not  available  for  great  cities  not 
in  the  area — notably  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans. 
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The  chart  on  page  7  shows  the  trend  of  infant  mortality  in  th^ 
nine  large  cities  which  have  been  in  the  birth  registration  area  since 
it  was  established  in  1915. 

The  Pittsburgh  line  indicates  a  markedly  higher  rate  than  thit 
for  the  other  eight  cities.  Fluctuations  of  its  rate  show  a  decline 
after  the  high  peak  in  1918,  the  year  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  but 
no  improvement  for  the  five-year  period.  The  rate  had  receded  in 
1920  only  to  the  point  from  which  it  began  to  rise  in  1915.  Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia,  and  New  York  show  the  most  satisfacionr 
progress  toward  a  reduction  of  rates-  Although  the  decrease  for 
Minneapolis  is  somewhat  less  than  for  these  cities,  the  Minn^oti 
city  began  with  a  much  more  favorable  position. 

An  analysis  of  the  death  certificates  of  infants  under  one  year  of 
age  who  died  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920  has  been  made  by  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  order  to  present  such  facts  concerning  the  city's  infant 
mortality  in  that  year  as  are  obtainable  from  official  records. 

Data  concerning  the  age  at  death,  cause  of  death,  color,  and  na- 
tivity of  mother  and  the  ward  of  residence  were  copied  from  tk 
original  files  of  registered  deaths  kept  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania- 
The  count  of  registered  births  used  to  compute  infant  mortality  rata 
was  secured  from  the  Pittsburgh  Department  of  Public  Health. 

BIRTH  REGISTRATION  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

The  validity  of  the  city's  infant  death  rate  per  thousand  births  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  to  which  Pittsburgh  physicians,  midwives,  or 
parents  reported  the  births  of  babies.    Reporting  of  deaths  is  ad- 
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mittedly  more  complete.  Therefore,  if  a  considerable  number  of 
births  occurring  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920  were  not  registered,  the  infant 
mortality  rate  is  overstated. 

Birth  registration  in  Pittsburgh  is  under  State  control.  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  a  good  registration  law  since  1905.  When  the  kv 
went  into  effect  in  1906,  birth  registration  in  Pittsburgh  was  incom- 
plete. Prosecutions  for  failures  to  report  births  under  the  new  liw 
were  so  effective  that  the  number  of  registered  births  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1907  was  increased  by  68  per  cent  in  1908. 

In  1915  the  registration  of  births  in  Pennsylvania  was  accepted  as 
lip  to  the  standard  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Any  laxity  in  reporting  births  in  Pittsburgh  may  have  been  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  in  1920  local  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
was  still  being  paid  for  by  the  fee  system. 

Payment  to  the  local  registrar  was  made  under  a  section  of  the 
law  providing  that  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  where  the 
registrar,  appointed  by  the  State  commissioner  of  health,  is  fur- 
nished by  the  city  with  suitable  office  room  for  carrying  on  his  duties 
as  registrar,  he  shall  be  paid  but  10  cents  for  each  birth  and  death 
registered. 

For  a  city  the  size  of  Pittsburgh,  such  payment  is  not  sufficient  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  registration  office,  which  should  give  valu- 
able service  in  the  matter  of  checking  birth  registration  and  report- 
ing negligent  physicians  and  midwives. 

An  act  providing  for  more  adequate  compensation  for  registra- 
tion in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  was  passed  by  the  State 
legislature  in  1921. 

A  study  of  birth  rates  does  not  offer  evidence  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  conclusive  that  registration  is  less  complete  in  Pittsburgh 
than  in  other  cities.  Pittsburgh  maintained  a  relatively  high  birth 
rate  for  the  period  from  1915  to  1919,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
comparison  of  its  birth  rates  per  1,000  population  with  those  for  the 


entire  birth  registration  area : 

• 

Area. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

28u8 
24.7 

1918 

27.4 
34.6 

1919 

Pittsburgh  I 

2«.6 

28.9 
2S.0 

X8 

Birth  rMnstration  area  * 

2S.3 

1  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Birth  Statistics,  1919,  p.  8. 

While  the  birth  rate  for  the  city  decreased  from  28:0  in  1915  to 
24.8  in  1919,  a  difference  of  3.8,  the  decline  was  in  accordance  with 
a  Nation-wide  falling  birth  rate.  Pittsburgh's  birth  rate  in  1919 
was  still  above  that  for  14  of  the  17  other  large  cities  in  the  registra- 
tion area,  including  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  all  witii 
large  numbers  of  foreign  born. 
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In  1920,  when  the  recent  census  figures  for  the  population  of  Pitts* 
bnrgfa  made  it  possible  to  compote  a  rate  on  actual  rather  than  esti- 
mated population,  the  birth  rate  was  25. 

ANALYSIS  OF  INFANT  DEATH  CERTIFICATES. 


The  number  of  registered  live  births  as  reported  by  the  Pitts- 
buigh  Department  of  Public  Health  and  used  in  this  study  was  14,694 
In  addition,  there  were  814  stiUbiiths  registered,  mAlring  a  total  of 
15,508  births  for  the  city. 

The  in&nt  death  certificates,  transcripts  of  which  were  secured 
by  the  Children's  Bureau,  numbered  1,626— seven  more  than  re- 
ported by  the  city  department  of  health.  On  this  basis  the  infant 
mortality  rate  was  110.7  instead  of  110.2,  the  rate  announced  by 
the  department  of  health. 

Of  the  1,626  deaths,  185  were  ncmiesident  cases;  for  one,  a  found- 
ling, residence  was  not  reported.  Xonresidoit  babies  who  died  in 
Pittsburgh  came  for  the  most  part  from  homes  in  the  large  metro- 
politan area  surrounding  the  city.  The  use  this  area  makes  of  the 
city^s  hospital  facilities  affects  the  infant  mortality  rate,  but  the 
rates  of  all  large  cities  which  fumi^  ho^ital  service  to  adjacent 
districts  are  similarly  affected.  The  infant  death  rate  for  Pitts- 
burgh, exclusive  of  nonresident  births  and  deaths  under  1  year,  was 
105  instead  of  IIO.T. 

WARD  DISTRIBUTION  OP  INPANT  DEATHS. 

The  distribution  of  the  1.440  deaths  of  infants  whose  homes  were 
in  Pittsburgh  is  shown  on  the  map  on  page  12.  Each  dot  repre- 
sents an  infant  death  in  the  ward  and  location  designated  Deaths 
in  hospitals  were  allocated  to  the  ward  of  residence. 

Thickly  clustered  dots  in  any  ward  do  not  necessarily  indicate  the 
most  unfavorable  conditions,  since  wards  with  densely  populated 
areas  may  have  a  larger  number  of  deaths  but  a  smaller  proportion 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  births.  Six  wards  had  higher  rates 
than  that  for  the  fifteenth  ward,  where  the  greatest  number  of  deaths 
(94)  occurred. 

Therefore  the  map  on  page  9,  showing  infant  mortality  rates  by 
wards,  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  spot  map. 

This  map  shows  that  while  the  city  rate  of  110.7  represents  a 
general  level  for  the  city,  baby  death  rates  for  some  sections  of  Uie 
city  are  much  higher  and  for  other  sections  much  lower. 

In  the  twenty-second  ward,  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  157, 
a  baby^s  death  hazard  was  more  than  twice  that  of  cme  bom  in  the 
fourteenth  ward  with  a  rate  of  64. 
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The  rates  for  the  27  wards  of  Pittsburgh  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table : 

Infant  mortality  rates  hy  ward  of  residence;  Pittsburgh,  1920. 


Ward. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Ward. 

Infant 

mortality 

rate. 

Rates  more  than  125: 

Twenty-second 

157 
156 
143 
138 

121 
120 
110 
118 
113 
112 
109 
105 
102 
102 
100 

Rates  00  to  100: 

Eighteenth 

07 

First.. !!I*.'.II"!"II!".!!!!!.... 

Nfiath 

06 

Second 

Twenty-fifth 

06 

Twenty-third 

Nineteenth 

06 

Bates  100  to  125: 

Third 

04 

Sixth 

Twelfth 

03 

Twenty-flrst 

Twenty-seyenth 

01 

Fifteenth 

Fourth 

00 

Tenth 

Rates  less  than  00: 

Eleyenth 

Sixteenth 

80 

Eighth 

Seventh 

70 

SeventeenUi 

Thirteenth 

70 

Fifth 

Fourteenth , 

64 

Twenty-sixth 

Twentieth 

Twenty-fourth 

That  the  ward  of  residence  was  not  in  all  cases  accurately  stated 
by  the  persons  supplying  the  information  for  the  death  certificates 
was  an  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  analysis. 

For  the  purpose  of  locating  the  deaths  accurately  on  the  spot  map, 
in  accordance  with  the  addresses  given  on  the  death  certificates,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  correction  of  the  ward  of  residence  stated  on 
75  certificates. 

The  wards  in  black  on  the  shaded  map  focus  attention  on  the  areas 
of  Pittsburgh,  where  the  hazards  to  young  life  are  the  greatest. 

The  four  black  wards  are  river  wards  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

The  twenty-second  ward,  with  a  rate  of  157,  the  highest  for  the 
city,  and  the  twenty-third  ward,  with  a  rate  of  138,  are  adjoining 
areas  on  the  north  side  of  Pittsburgh,  bordering  the  Allegheny  River. 
The  business  district  of  the  former  city  of  Allegheny  is  within  the 
confines  of  these  two  wards.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  areas  of 
both  wards,  therefore,  is  occupied  by  business  property. 

In  the  twenty-second  ward  the  residential  fringe  circling  the  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  territory  is  known  as  a  rooming-house 
district.  The  twenty-third  ward  is  one  of  the  most  densely  populated 
neighborhoods  of  the  entire  city. 

The  first  ward,  with  an  infant  mortality  rate  of  156,  is  a  section 
teeming  with  mercantile  houses,  mills,  and  factories,  and  the  second 
ward,  with  a  rate  of  143,  contains  the  city's  largest  center  of  wholesale 
and  retail  trade. 
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The  dots,  representing  infant  deaths  in  the  second  ward,  string  for 
the  most  part  along  Penn  Avenue  and  Mulberry  Way.  More  than 
half  the  babies  who  died  in  this  ward  were  from  hiMnes  on  those  two 
thoroughfares. 

Wards  with  somewhat  lower  mortality  rates,  but  whose  infant 
losses  varied  from  112  to  121  per  1,000  birUis,  were  the  sixtK,  tentlu 
and  eighth,  the  twenty-first  on  the  north  side  and  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  on  the  soutli  side. 

A  signficant  rate  was  that  for  the  third  ward.  This  ward  is  a 
triangle,  two  sides  of  which  abut  the  black  area  on  the  shaded  map. 
In  many  respects  it  is  not  dissimilar  in  character  to  those  wards 
which  were  the  least  safe  for  babies.  It  has  a  large  foreign  elemoit, 
and  in  density  of  population  and  consequent  congestion  it  resembles 
the  twenty-third  ward.  Yet  its  baby  death  rate  was  but  94,  compared 
to  147  for  the  four  black  wards  combined.  The  .map  on  page  21 
indicates  a  relationship  between  infant-welfare  work  and  the  favor- 
able rate  for  the  third  ward. 

Located  in  the  ward  were  two  free  maternity  clinics,  two  city 
milk  stations,  a  substation  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association, 
and  the  only  well-baby  clinic  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920,  which  was  main- 
tained by  the  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement.  In  addition,  the  ward 
had  had  the  advantage  of  19  years  of  neighborhood  nursing  service 
supplied  by  the  Kaufmann  Settlement 

The  rate  of  89  for  the  eleventh  ward  was  identical  with  that  for 
the  urban  part  of  the  birth-registration  area  in  1919.  Wards  with 
more  favorable  rates  than  this  were  the  seventh,  thirteenth,  and  four- 
teenth. The  most  favorable  rate  for  the  city  was  that  of  64  for  the 
fourteenth  ward,  a  high-class  residential  section. 

FOREIGN  MOTHERS  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

The  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  white  in  Pittsburgh  in  1920 
is  fixed  at  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  by  preliminary 
figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Yet  more  than 
one-third  of  the  resident  births  in  Pittsburgh  for  that  year  were  to 
foreign-born  white  mothers. 

Considering  the  white  resident  group,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
for  babies  of  foreign  mothers  was  110,  compared  to  that  of  95  for 
babies  of  native  mothers. 

The  findings  in  this  respect  for  Pittsburgh  are  in  agreement  with 
general  findings  for  the  country. 

That  the  babies  whose  mothers  come  from  other  countries  have 
less  chance  to  survive  than  those  whose  mothers  are  bom  in  the 
United  States  is  shown  by  the  infant  mortality  rates  for  white 
children  given  for  the  entire  birth  registration  area  in  1919 — 93  for 
foreign  group  and  78  for  the  native  group. 
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Studies  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in'eight  cities  also  indicate  higher 
rates  for  the  foreign  bom  but  wide  variations  for  different  racial 
groups.  Thus  for  the  babies  of  Jewish  mothers,  included  in 
these  studies,  the  infant  mortality  rate  was  but  54  while  for  the  babies 
of  Slavic  mothers  the  rate  was  159. 

From  material  available  for  this  study,  such  racial  influences  re- 
flected in  infant  mortality  rates  can  not  be  shown,  but  comparisons 
must  be  limited  to  a  classification  by  country  of  birth. 

A  distribution  of  the  foreign  population  of  Pittsburgh  in  1920,  by 
country  of  birth,  shows  that  nearly  one-fifth  came  from  what  was 
Austria-Hungary.  The  next  largest  groups  were  from  Eussia,  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Italy,  each  of  which  contributed  about  13  per 
cent  of  the  total  foreign  element.  About  12  per  cent  were  Irish  and 
10  per  cent  came  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  combined.^ 

A  classification  of  resident  babies,  by  mother's  nativity,  affords 
the  following  comparisons  among  these  predominant  groups : 

Mothers  from  Italy  were  the  most  fortunate  in  bringing  their 
babies  safely  through  the  first  year.  The  infant  mortality  rate  for 
babies  of  Italian  mothers  was  92,  lower  than  that  of  95,  the  native 
rate. 

Bates  for  all  other  of  the  predominant  foreign  groups  were  notice- 
ably higher  than  that  for  babies  of  native  mothers. 

Rates  higher  than  are  usual  among  the  children  of  mothers  coming 
from  lands  where  English  is  spoken  were  found  for  Pittsburgh. 
The  rate  for  babies  of  mothers  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales 
was  140  and  for  babies  of  Irish  mothers,  129. 

Owing  to  the  shift  in  boundaries,  due  to  the  war,  the  returns  for 
mothers  stated  as  coming  from  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  and  Poland 
are  not  clear-cut,  nor  do  data  permit  of  comparisons  between  Jewish, 
Polish,  and  other  racial  groups  common  to  the  three  countries.  For 
the  babies  of  mothers  from  Austria -Hungary,  the  largest  foreign 
^oup,  the  rate  was  128. 

Since  1910,  the  Negro  population  of  Pittsburgh  has  increased  by 
47  per  cent,  according  to  1920  returns  of  the  Federal  census,  consti- 
tuting 6  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1920.  The  death  rate  for 
Negro  infants  was  1G4  per  1,000  births. 

DEATHS  IN  EARLY  INFANCY. 

The  first  few  days  and  weeks  of  life  constitute  the  most  perilous 
period  of  infancy. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  babies  in  Pittsburgh  who  failed  to  survive 
their  first  year  succumbed  before  they  were  a  month  old.  The  mor- 
tality under  1  month  of  age  was  48  per  1,000  births. 

«  Preltminary  flguresi  U.  8.  Bureau  of  tlie  CeasoB, 
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That  such  deaths  are  largely  preventable  has  been  clearly  dcmoB- 
strate<L  What  can  be  accomplished  by  good  prenatal  care  in  saring 
babies  at  and  shortly  after  birth  is  shown  from  the  following  experi- 
ences in  Cleveland,  Boston,  and  New  York. 

A  study  of  records  of  442  mothers  receiving  prenatal  care  dur- 
ing 1919  in  one  district  of  Cleveland,  made  by  the  hospital  and  health 
survey,  showed  that  it  was  possible  to  reduce  the  mortality  rate 
among  babies  under  1  month  of  age  to  24.8  per  1,000  births  as 
compared  with  the  city  rate  of  31.4  per  1,000  births.  This  was  in 
a  district  where  the  baby  death  rate  was  found  to  be  much  higher 
than  the  rate  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 

In  the  city  of  Boston  in  1920  infant  mortality  under  two  weeb 
of  age  was  37  per  1,000  births.  For  births  to  4,036  mothers  who 
were  given  prenatal  care  by  the  district  nursing  association,  it  was 
13  per  1,000 — a  marked  reduction. 

From  figures  of  the  New  York  Maternity  Center  Association  it 
is  known  that  among  4,496  women  who  were  supervised  throng 
pregnancy  and  for  a  month  after  the  baby  was  bom,  the  proportion 
of  babies  dying  before  the  end  of  the  first  month  was  only  42  per 
cent  of  that  of  the  city  as  a  whole.  These  mothers  lived  under  the 
low-income  handicap ;  yet  with  proper  care  they  were  able  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  to  bring  healthy  babies  to  birth. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH. 

The  deaths  in  early  infancy  are  closely  identified  with  those  occur- 
ring from  natal  and  prenatal  causes.  In  this  group  are  assembled 
deaths  from  prematurity,  congenital  debility,  injuries  at  birth,  mal- 
formations and  syphilis — causes  for  the  most  part  directly  connected 
with  the  care  and  condition  of  the  mother. 

That  the  well-being  of  the  mother  is  the  key  to  the  safety  of  the 
child  is  shown  by  the  highest  shaft  on  the  chart  on  page  17. 

The  number  of  babies  in  Pittsburgh  deprived  of  even  a  fair  start 
in  life  in  1920  was  704,  43  per  cent  of  all  the  babies  who  died  in  19:20. 

The  most  effective  method  by  which  the  community  can  cut  the 
high  ratio  of  these  losses  is  by  providing  care  and  instruction  for  the 
mother  before  her  baby's  birth  and  skilled  attendance  during  her 
confinement. 

The  second  shaft  on  the  chart  indicates  the  group  of  deaths  caused 
from  gastrointestinal  diseases,  deaths  occurring  for  the  most  part  in 
the  heat  of  summer.  This  column  can  be  cut  by  instructions  to 
mothers  in  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  babies,  and  by  adequate 
civic  supervision  to  insure  purity  and  proper  handling  of  milk  sup- 
plies. 

Respiratory  diseases  claimed  the  third  largest  group  of  babies. 
Bronchitis  and  pnemnonia,  combined  in  this  group,  take  their  largest 
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toll  of  young  life  in  congested  districts.    Crowded  homes  and  lack 
of  fresh  air  leave  babies  easy  prey  to  these  diseases. 

Of  the  124  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases  represented  in  the  fourth 
shaft  of  the  cause  chart,  whooping  cough,  influ^iza,  and  measles 
were  the  chief  causes. 

The  effect  of  the  seasons  with  relation  to  deaths  from  gastro- 
intestinal and  respiratory  diseases  is  shown  by  the  sumimer  and 
winter  peaks  of  baby  deaths  illustrated  on  the  chart  on  page  19. 

The  sununer  peak  of  deaths  from  gastrointestinal  diseases  in- 
stances the  hazard  of  hot  weather  to  baby  life.  Deaths  from  those 
causes  showed  marked  increases  in  June  and  July,  culminating  in 
August  and  September,  when  137  deaths  were  recorded. 

Infant  deaths  from  respiratory  causes  reached  the  highest  peak 
in  February,  when  73  babies  were  victims  of  bronchitis  and  pneu- 
monia. 

That  the  immediate  causes  of  death  thus  analyzed  have  their 
sources  in  those  more  remote  and  infinitely  complex  factors  touching 
the  social,  economic,  and  civic  conditions  in  Pittsburgh  can  be  in- 
ferred. 

The  subject  of  infant  mortality  in  its  various  aspects  has  had  a 
large  share  of  the  attention  of  the  Children's  Bureau  during  the 
nine  years  of  its  existence.  Careful  investigations  which  have  in- 
cluded surveys  of  civic  conditions  and  inquiries  into  family  life  in 
conmiunities  of  diverse  types  have  furnished  certain  unvarying 
conclusions. 

Low  wages,  poor  housing,  insanitary  surroundings,  ignorance,  illit- 
eracy, the  lack  of  nursing  and  medical  care  were  everywhere  coin- 
cident with  high  infant  mortality  rates. 

The  housing  problem  Pittsburgh  shares  in  conmion  with  all  large 
cities,  where  building  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  popula- 
tion. The  population  of  Pittsburgh  in  1920  was  588,343,  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent  over  that  of  1910,  and  in  1910  the  lack  of  adequate 
housing  provisions  for  Pittsburgh  was  a  matter  of  serious  concern. 

That  the  waste  of  infant  life  due  to  ignorance  and  neglect  can  be 
cut  by  effective  preventive  measures  has  been  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periences in  this  and  other  countries.  Much  has  been  accomplished 
by  providing  maternity  or  prenatal  centers,  baby  health  centers,  and 
home  service  by  the  public  health  nurse. 

INFANT- WELFARE  WORK  IN  PITTSBURGH. 

The  specialized  equipment  for  such  service  available  in  Pittsburgh 
in  1920  is  shown  on  the  map  on  page  21. 

The  city's  contribution  to  this  service  is  indicated  by  the  milk 
stations  which  are  operated  by  the  bureau  of  child  welfare,  Pitts- 
burgh Department  of  Public  Health. 
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The  bureau  had  a  permanent  staff  of  35  physicians,  18  nurses,  and 
14  assistants  in  1920,  but  the  major  part  of  the  work  during  ten 
months  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  school  medical  inspections.  Part- 
time  service  by  ten  physicians  and  by  the  nursing  staff  was  given  to 
the  infant- welfare  work  conducted  by  the  bureau. 

The  bureau  operated  14  permanent  milk  stations  during  1920  and 
six  additional  stations  during  the  summer  when  the  schools  were 
closed.  The  stations  were  usually  located  at  public-school  buildings 
or  settlement  houses  and  were  kept  open  one  hour  a  day  during  the 
winter  and  each  morning  during  the  summer. 

Milk  was  given  free  or  below  cost  for  infants  under  2  years  of  age, 
and  in  exceptional  cases  for  nursing  mothers  and  older  children  in 
need  of  nourishment.  Weekly  visits  to  the  station  were  made  by 
mother  and  child.  A  physician  examined  each  baby  and  gave  the 
mother  written  instructions  for  milk  modification.  Nurses  visited 
the  mothers  at  their  homes  to  demonstrate  methods  of  milk  modifica- 
tion and  to  advise  about  the  care  of  the  baby. 

More  than  32,000  visits  were  made  to  the  stations  in  1920  by  the 
1,485  patrons  registered. 

The  city's  milk  bill  for  this  service  was  more  than  $21,500  in  1920. 
Of  this  about  $4,400  was  returned  by  patrons  who  paid  in  part  for 
the  milk  received,  making  a  net  expenditure  of  about  $17,000  for 
milk. 

In  addition  to  medical  inspections  in  the  schools  and  the  main- 
tenance of  milk  stations,  the  bureau  of  child  welfare  was  in  charge 
of  the  supervision  of  midwives. 

The  practice  of  midwifery  in  Pittsburgh  is  controlled  by  the  State, 
but  examining,  licensing,  and  inspection  are  carried  on  through  the 
bureau.  Nurses  of  the  bureau  who  were  paid  by  the  State  for  in- 
spections visited  the  homes  and  filled  out  schedules  of  information 
concerning  all  births  attended  by  midwives.  In  1920,  the  bureau  had 
supervision  over  78  licensed  midwives  who  reported  2,809  births. 

The  Public  Health  Nursing  Association  is  the  only  private  organi- 
zation in  Pittsburgh  engaged  in  public  health  nursing. 

The  association  was  not  organized  until  July  1,  1919;  has  since 
united  all  the  independent  organizations  engaged  in  visiting  nursing. 

Although  its  service  is  general  in  character,  it  has  recognized  the 
need  for  prenatal  and  infant  care,  and  is  emphasizing  that  feature 
of  its  program.  The  service  given  in  1920  'consisted  of  home  visits, 
to  advise  the  expectant  mother,  nursing  care  for  the  mother  and  new- 
born child,  and  instructions  in  infant  hygiene  and  home  cleanliness. 

This  service  was  extended  to  all  mothers  referred  to  the  association 
by  various  agencies,  to  all  patients  of  the  university  maternity  clinics. 
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to  patients  coming  under  private  physicians,  upon  request,  and  to 
the  policyholders  of  a  large  life  insurance  company. 

The  association  received  pay  for  its  work  for  the  insurance  com- 
pany, but  was  otherwise  maintained  by  private  subscription.  Its 
expenditures  in  1920  were  about  $70,000. 

All  instructive  service  to  mothers,  both  before  and  after  the  baby's 
birth,  was  given  free.  Nursing  service  was  free  to  those  unable  to 
pay.  To  others  the  cost  of  the  service  was  graduated  in  accordance 
with  each  family's  financial  resources. 

The  association  had  an  average  of  42  field  nurses  on  its  staff  in 
1&20  for  service  in  Allegheny  Coimty.  Since  all  the  nurses  re- 
ceived general  assignments,  the  exact  amount  of  time  given  to  infant 
and  maternal  service  can  not  be  measured,  but  it  is  estimated  that  at 
least  one-third  of  the  cases  handled  can  be  so  classed.  About  3,000 
mothers  came  under  the  care  of  the  association  from  July  1,  1919,  to 
December  31,  1920. 

The  map  on  page  21  shows  the  location  of  the  six  substations  of 
the  association  in  1920,  from  which  it  carried  on  its  prenatal  service 
and  infant  hygiene  work. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  maintained  seven  free  maternity 
clinics  in  1920.  The  location  of  these  are  shown  on  the  map  on 
page  21.  The  staff  for  this  work  was  composed  of  a  graduate  physi- 
cian, a  nurse,  and  a  social  worker.  Each  dispensary  was  open  one  day 
a  week.  Prenatal  service  was  given  and  the  physician  in  charge  at- 
tended all  confinement  cases  in  the  homes.  Nursing  care  following 
the  confinement  was  given  by  the  public  health  nursing  association, 
with  which  the  university  cluiics  cooperate. 

Medical  students  at  the  university  secure  their  obstetrical  training 
through  the  work  of  these  dispensaries,  but  each  delivery  is  under 
the  direction  of  a  trained  obstetrician. 

The  community  and  settlement  houses  at  which  the  university 
clinics  and  the  substations  of  the  Public  Health  Nursing  Association 
were  located  gave  generous  cooperation  to  the  work  and  contributed 
to  the  equipment  by  supplying  free  quarters  for  the  services. 

Out-patient  maternity  service  was  supplied  in  1920  by  seven  Pitts- 
burgh hospitals,  which  maintained  dispensaries  for  patients  to  be 
confined  in  the  hospitals.  Special  clinics  for  infants  were  main- 
tained by  two  hospitals,  and  a  well-baby  clinic  was  operated  by  tiie 
Irene  Kauf  mann  Settlement. 

The  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  Milk  and  Ice  Association  operated 
a  baby  clinic  and  distributed  milk  and  ice  free  to  needy  families 
having  young  children.  Milk  was  delivered  to  the  homes  of  463 
families  in  1920.  The  expenditures  of  the  association,  which  is 
wholly  financed  by  private  subscriptions,  were  $23,000  in  1920.  More 
than  $17,000  of  this  amount  was  expended  for  milk. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 

The  need  for  an  amplification  of  such  services  in  Pittsburgh  is 
evidenced  by  the  infant  mortality  rate  of  110  in  1920. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  a  city  should  have  one  public  health 
nurse  for  every  2,000  of  population  in  order  to  protect  adequately  the 
health  of  its  mothers  and  children.^  On  this  basis  Pittsburgh,  with 
a  population  of  588,343  in  1920,  needed  294  public  health  nurses,  a 
force  far  in  excess  of  that  provided. 

It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  the  public  health  nursing  association 
had  rounded  out  only  its  first  year  of  existence  on  July  1,  1920,  so 
that  the  results  of  its  prenatal  and  infant-welfare  work  could  not  be 
fully  measured  for  1920. 

A  further  standard  for  public  protection  of  maternity  and  infancy 
requires  maternity  or  prenatal  centers  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
cases  not  receiving  prenatal  supervision  from  private  physicians.' 
An  example  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  service  in  Pittsburgh  is  illus- 
trated by  the  map  on  page  21,  which  shows  that  only  one  ward  in 
the  entire  south-side  section  of  the  city  had  prenatal  clinic  service 
in  1920. 

.  To  comply  with  minimum  standards  set  up,  additional  health  cen- 
ters to  give  health  instruction  imder  medical  supervision  for  all  in- 
fants not  under  the  care  of  a  private  physician  also  are  needed. 

In  the  city  department  of  health  the  staff  of  the  bureau  of  child 
welfare  was  used  largely  for  medical  inspections  in  the  schools.  An 
increased  force  which  would  permit  of  a  staff  of  physicians  and 
nurses  giving  full-time  service  to  infant-welfare  work  is  needed, 
and  has  been  requested  by  the  superintendent  of  the  bureau. 

Figures  of  the  bureau  show  that  for  the  maintenance  of  milk  sta- 
tions by  the  city  the  amount  spent  for  mil^  was  $21,798  and  for 
salaries  $14,578. 

An  adjustment  that  would  permit  of  a  larger  proportion  of  expendi- 
tures for  salaries  to  provide  instruction  for  the  mothers  and  less 
for  milk  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  a  number  of 
cities  where  work  for  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  has  been 
effective. 

Speaking  of  the  reduction  of  infant  mortality  in  New  York  City, 
Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  director  bureau  of  child  hygiene.  New  York 
City  Department  of  Health,  says : 

The  evolution  of  the  infants'  milk  station  is  essential.  Pure  milk,  however 
desirable,  will  never  alone  solve  the  infant  mortality  problem.  Without  over- 
looking the  value  of  pure  milk,  I  believe  this  problem  must  primarily  be  solved 
by  educational  measures.    In  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  infant 

'Minimum  Standards  for  Child  Welfare,  adopted  by.the  Washington  and  Regional  Con- 
ferences on  Child  Welfare,  1919,  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  62,  Washington,  1919« 
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mortality  Is  20  per  cent  pure  milk  and  80  per  cent  training  of  the  motheni 
The  infants'  milk  stations  will  serve  their  wider  usefulness  when  they  becooM 
educational  centers  for  prenatal  instruction  and  the  encouragement  of  breast 
feeding  and  teaching  better  hygiene,  with  the  mother  instructed  to  buy  the  proper 
grade  of  milk  at  a  place  most  convenient  to  her  home.' 

Only  by  complete  and  prompt  birth  registration  can  Pittsburgh 
measure  the  extent  of  its  infant  mortality  and  locate  the  areas  where 
the  problem  is  most  pressing. 

A  campaign  for  better  birth  registration  would  awaken  the  public 
to  the  importance  of  complete  local  records.  Many  cities  have  en- 
listed the  interest  of  parents  by  sending  them  copies  of  their  babies' 
birth  certificates. 

Physicians,  midwives,  and  others  who  fail  to  report  births  as  re- 
quired by  law  should  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

The  large  number  of  infant  deaths  occurring  in  the  first  weeks  of 
life,  and  the  high  shaft  representing  the  deaths  from  natal  and  pre- 
natal causes  indicate  that  the  preventive  measures  outlined  are  needed 
to  reduce  infant  mortality  in  Pittsburgh. 

A  study  based  on  an  anlysis  of  official  records  is  too  limited  to  afford 
conclusions  in  regard  to  all  factors  known  to  be  linked  with  excessive 
infant  losses. 

While  a  survey  alone  could  determine  the  extent  to  which  economic 
conditions,  poor  housing,  and  poor  sanitation  have  been  reflected  in 
high  infant  death  rates  for  Pittsburgh,  it  is  known  that  only  by 
community  responsibility  for  decent  living  conditions  can  every  child 
be  given  a  fair  chance. 

■  Transactions  of  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  1912,  toI.  Si 
p.  141. 
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WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIX  YEARS 
OF  AGE. 


NTRODUCnON. 

^^  second  year  of  this  country's  participa- 

^f^  'es  of  campaigns  was  undertaken  to 

\K^  ^Jit  and  child  welfare.     Experience 

'^  necial  need  of  protective  measures 

^  ^eed  was  recognized  by  President 

^'^  f  Labor: 

•f^  ^Cft  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front,  there 

#  *^    "jSp  n  that  of  protecting  the  children, 

7'j:,  "^u/         '  I  heartily  approve  the  plan  of 

^  ^  ff^,  'e  Council  of  National  Defense 

'  ^'  "ivity  on  behalf  of  children, 


o. 


.xi  s  year  campaigns  is  contained  in 
V,  ^uion  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  in  an 

•  jeJ.  Rude  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Public 

.«ion  in  December,  1918.^ 

wsent  bulletin  is  concerned  solely  with  the  first  of  these  cam- 

^iis,  that  for  the  weighing  and  measuring  of  children.     A  record 

blank  in  two  parts  was  prepared,  one  for  the  parents  to  keep  and  the 

other  for  return  to  the  Children's  Bureau.    The  parents'  half  of  the 

card  contained  spaces  for  the  child's  stature,  weight,  and  age  and  for 

the  date  of  examination,  together  with  spaces  for  later  measurements, 

to  form  a  continuous  record  of  the  child's  growth.     It  contained  also 

a  table  of  average  heights  and  weights  with  which  the  child's  actual 

height  and  weight  could  be  compared. 

Though  based  on  the  best  available  data,  it  was  realized  that  the 
averages  given  in  the  table  on  the  parents'  half  of  the  card  were  far 
from  satisfactory.  No  complete  series  covering  all  ages  was  available. 
Three  diflFerent  sources  were  used — Dr.  Holt's  averages,  based  upon 
about  2,000  measurements  made  in  private  practice,  for  boys  and 
girls  at  birth  and  for  boys  at  3  months;  ^  Dr.  Crimi's  figures,  based 

'  Children's  Year,  a  brief  summary  of  work  done  and  suggestions  for  follow-up  work.    Children's  Bureau 
IwWicaUon  No.  fi7. 

<  Anna  E.  Rude,  M.  D.:  "The  children's  year  campaign/'  in  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  Vol. 
IX,  No.  5  (May,  1919),  pp.  346-351. 

*L.  Emmett  Hdt,  Diseases  of  Infancy  and  Childhood,  1916,  p.  20.    Figures  for  3  months  given  In  a 
PVSQDal  oommunlcation . 
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upon  10,423  ** normal  babies  in  31  States"  for  the  period  from  6  to 
48  months,  inclusive;  ^  and  Bowditch's  averages,  based  upon  nearij 
24,000  Boston  school  children  of  native  and  foreign  parentage,*  for  the 
period  from  5  to  16  years  of  age.  The  first  two  sources  named  gave 
weights  without  clothing,  while  the  last  gave  weights  in  ordinary 
clothing  but  without  shoes.  The  series  from  6  to  48  months  had 
been  criticised  on  the  ground  that  the  competitive  element  present 
in  baby  shows,  at  which  the  bulk  of  these  measurements  were  secured. 
was  likely  to  have  produced  too  high  averages.  On  accoxmt  of  lack 
of  material,  gaps  in  the  table  were  left  between  birth  and  6  montl^ 
for  girls  and,  except  for  the  figiure  at  3  months,  for  boys;  and  also 
between  48  months  and  66  months,  the  age  to  which  the  first  d 
Bowditch's  averages  (5  years)  corresponds.  The  continuity  of  tie 
series  was  broken  in  passing  from  weights  without  clothing  at  4S 
months  to  weights  in  ordinary  clothing  but  without  shoes  at  5  years. 
It  might  be  mentioned,  further,  that  the  averages  from  36  to  48  months 
were  based  on  relatively  few  cases  (from  9  to  90) ,  while  the  average  for 
5  years,  the  lowest  of  Bowditch's  figures,  was  probably  less  reliable 
than  his  averages  for  later  years.  Yet,  as  explained  on  the  record 
blank,  the  averages  presented  were  not  far  different  from  averages 
drawn  from  other  sources.* 

The  bureau's  half  of  the  card  contained  spaces  for  the  child's  stature, 
weight,  sex,  and  date  of  birth,  for  the  country  of  birth  of  father  and 
mother,  and  for  a  statement  of  whether  or  not  the  child  was  in  good 
health  or  had  physical  defects.  Spaces  were  also  provided  for  the 
date  and  place  of  examination  and  for  the  signature  of  the  examiner. 

As  the  campaign  progressed  calls  for  record  blanks  quickly  ex- 
ceeded the  500,000  originally  printed,  and  before  the  campaign  w^ 
finished  over  7,000,000  blanks  had  been  distributed.  From  these  the 
bureau  eventually  received  over  2,000,000  records.  In  view  of  the 
large  demand  for  cards  it  was  found  necessary  to  concentrate  upon 
children  under  6  years  of  age,  and  accordingly  the  great  majority 
of  records  received  were  for  children  under  6. 

The  bureau  was  thus  put  in  possession  of  a  far  larger  mass  of  data 
upon  heights  and  weights  than  was  ever  before  available  for  childiYo 
of  these  ages.  In  view  of  the  gaps  in  and  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  material  previously  available  for  these  ages,  it  seemed  a  duty 
to  utilize  and  make  available  the  information  contained  in  these 

4  Anthropometric  Statistics  of  Children— Ages  6  to  48  months.  Frederick  S.  Cram,  Pnblicadooi  of  t^ 
American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XV,  1916-17,  pp.  332-336. 

»  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  1S77,  p.  275. 

*  Bowdltch's  averages  are  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  table  of  statures  based  on  over  88»0OO  cfaiklnB 
in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Worcester,  Toronto,  and  Oakland,  and  the  table  of  weights  ralrnlatrf 
from  the  data  of  68,000  children  in  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Milwaukee.  See  B .  T.  Baldwin,  Physical  Growft 
and  School  Progress,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1914,  No.  10,  whole  No.  581,  p.  150.  Tlie  wei|^ 
based  upon  "  10,423  normal  babies"  were,  however,  somewhat  higher  than  those  given  by  Dr.  Hdt  Ir 
children  under  2  years. 
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records.  The  analysis  would  serve  to  establish  upon  adequate 
material  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country  a  complete  series  of 
average  statures  and  weights  for  young  children.  It  might  also 
serve,  if  another  similar  mass  of  material  were  to  be  accumulated 
after  an  interval  of  time,  as  a  basic  series  from  which  changes  in 
average  statures  and  weights  could  be  measured. 

The  total  number  of  records  received  was  so  great  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  view  of  the  limited  resources  of  the  bureau,  to  tabulate 
the  entire  mass  of  material.  A  smaller  number  would  afford  a  basis 
lai^e  enough  for  accurate  results,  and  would  permit  of  a  selection 
of  the  most  reliable  part  of  the  data. 

Consultations  were  held  with  anthropological,  statistical,  and 
medical  authorities  in  regard  to  the  subjects  and  methods  of  investi- 
gation. These  conferences  were  held  before  the  commencement  of 
tabulation,  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  as  questions  arose. 
Questions  of  a  statistical  nature  were  referred  to  the  statistical 
advisory  committee  of  the  bureau.  A  special  committee  of  the 
pediatric  section  of  the  American  Medical  Association  cooperated  in 
connection  with  the  medical  questions. 

In  the  final  tabulation  about  one-twelfth  of  the  total  number  of 
cards  was  included. 

BASIS  OF  SELECTION. 

The  basis  of  selection  was  fourfold.  In  the  first  place  only  cards 
signed  by  physicians  were  included.  If  a  physician  signed  the  card 
it  might  be  assumed  that  he  was  the  examiner  or  that  he  exercised 
supervision  over  the  taking  of  measurements.  Since  the  main 
tabulations  were  to  be  based  on  children  who  were  without  serious 
physical  defects,  it  was  desirable  to  select  those  who  had  been  ex- 
amined or  at  least  passed  under  review  by  physicians.  A  further 
discussion  of  this  point  is  given  below. 

In  the  second  place,  cards  were  not  included  in  the  tables  unless 
a  definite  statement  was  received  from  the  examining  physician  that 
the  children  were  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing.  The 
directions  for  weighing  specified  that  children  imder  5  years  of  age 
were  to  be  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing.  A  thousand 
questionnaires  sent  to  physicians  selected  at  random  throughout  the 
country  showed,  however,  that  many  had  not  followed  this  direc- 
tion exactly;  some  had  weighed  children  in  underclothing,  others 
reported  weighing  with  clothing  and  making  deductions  before 
entering  weights,  still  others  had  measured  the  children  with  their 
shoes  on,  etc.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  send  a  questionnaire 
to  every  physician  who  had  signed  a  card  and  to  include  only  cards 
signed  by  those  who  reported  weighing  and  measuring  without  cloth- 
ing. The  physicians  were  asked  to  specify  separately  the  method 
of  weighing  children  under  1  year  of  age,  from  1  to  5  years,  and  5 
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years  of  age  and  over.  It  frequently  happened  that  physicUiB 
reported  that  children  under  1  year  of  age  had  been  weighed  and 
measured  without  clothing,  while  those  over  1  year  or  over  5  years 
had  been  weighed  differently;  in  these  cases  only  the  cards  of  children 
who  were  weighed  without  clothing  were  included.  The  rule  that 
only  children  weighed  without  clothing  should  be  included  in  the 
tables  was  applied  to  children  5  years  of  age  and  over,  even  though 
the  directions  on  the  record  blank  had  not  specified  this  method  of 
weighing  at  these  ages,  since  only  thus  could  the  series  of  heights 
and  weights  be  placed  on  a  uniform  basis.^ 

The  third  basis  of  selection,  as  already  mentioned,  was  the  absence 
of  physical  defects  which  might  aflFect  stature  or  weight.  The  defects 
and  diseases  which  were  the  basis  of  exclusion  from  the  tabulaticm 
included  arthritis,  cretinism,  curvature  of  the  spine,  dwarfism,  heart 
disease,  hydrocephalus,  idiocy,  imbecility,  joint  disease,  marasmus, 
malnutrition,  paralysis,  Pott's  disease,  rachitis,  spina  bifida,  syphilis, 
and  tuberculosis;  and  any  children  who  were  noted  as  sick  at  the 
time  of  examination  were  excluded.  In  general  any  defect  or  disease 
which  necessarily  interferes  with  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  a  child 
excluded  the  card  from  tabulation. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  children  ^o 
were  included  in  the  tabulation  were  weighed  and  measured,  exam- 
ined or  reviewed,  by  physicians.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  all 
cases  of  the  more  serious  defects  included  in  the  Ust  were  not^  upon 
the  card.  The  reporting  of  defects  and  diseases  the  diagnosis  of  which 
is  at  all  dijBBcult  was  probably  far  less  imiform.  Nevertheless,  the 
group  selected  for  tabulation  represents,  so  far  as  the  physidans' 
records  permitted,  children  without  physical  defects  which  might 
affect  stature  or  weight.' 

The  fourth  basis  of  selection  was  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
the  record.    All  cards  were  excluded  upon  which  any  one  or  more 

T  A  ^emtkn  nnxnber  of  cards  signed  by  physicians  in  California  was  Indaded  even  thoagh  r^Ues  had  imI 
been  received  as  to  methods  used  in  weighing  and  measuring.  In  this  State  a  State-wide  ^-mpa^ip  w 
carried  on  by  physicians  working  under  detailed  instructions.  Answers  to  the  questi<umaires  were  re- 
ceived from  about  three-fifths  of  the  physicians  who  had  signed  record  cards;  their  cards  were  aoeqsMI 
or  rejected  in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  stated  above.  The  replies  showed,  however,  that  pneti- 
cally  all  the  children  were  weighed  and  measured  without  clothing.  The  cards  of  physicians  from  wbon 
no  replies  were  received  were  therefore  included.  The  possible  error  arising  from  indoding  tbeee  cvdi 
is  small,  since  it  is  estimated  that  of  all  the  California  children  included,  95  per  cent  of  those  under  1  yev. 
87  per  oent  of  those  from  I  to  5  years,  and  82  per  cent  of  those  5  years  of  age  were  weighed  without  dotbia^ 
and  in  a  large  number  of  the  remaining  cases  the  weights  were  entered  after  making  deductions  to  altev 
for  the  weight  of  clothing.  In  the  averages  for  the  entire  country  the  possiUe  error  arising  frtim  tUa  aoorx 
is  negligible,  since  these  children  form  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  general  total. 

•  The  list  of  defects  causing  exclusion  did  not  include  carious  teeth,  diseased  or  enlarged  toosUs,  or  ade- 
noids. In  order  to  learn  whether  the  inclusion  of  children  with  these  defects  affected  the  genenl  ajwngi 
stature  and  weight,  a  tabulation  was  made  of  10,276  California  and  New  York  City  chfldreo  with  defisSe 
diagnoses  of  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  3,728  children  with  definite  diagnoses  of  adenoids,  and  2,C8B  ciiil> 
dren  with  carious  teeth.  The  results  are  presented  on  pp.  74-76,  together  with  an  estimate  of  the  eflcct 
on  the  general  average  of  including  such  children.  The  effect  under  3  years  of  age  is  negligible;  over  8.  tte 
elimination  of  children  with  these  defects  would  have  raised  the  general  average  stature  not  more  than  cm- 
twentieth  of  an  inch  and  the  average  weight  only  from  1  to  3  ounces,  pp.  74-75. 
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of  the  following  was  not  reported:  Sex,  age,  height,  weight,  or  color. 
Furthermore,  cards  were  excluded  upon  which  obviously  impossible 
errors  due  to  clerical  inaccuracies  appeared  .* 

ACCURACY  OF  MEASUREMENT. 

The  accuracy  of  the  figiu-es  depends  on  three  diflFerent  items.  In 
the  first  place,  as  already  pointed  out,  it  is  obvious  that  whether  the 
children  were  weighed  and  measured  with  or  without  clothing  is  of 
fundamental  importance.  Obviously  all  the  children  induded  had 
to  be  weighed  according  to  a  uniform  rule  as  to  clothing,  if  the  results 
were  to  be  of  value.  Since  weighing  without  clothing  avoids  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  variations  in  the  weight  of  clothing  worn  in  the 
different  seasons,  in  the  North,  and  in  the  South,  and  by  the  different 
elements  of  the  population,  this  method  was  adopted  and  specified 
in  the  instructions  for  weighing.  If,  then,  children  weighed  with 
clothing  were  included,  the  averages  would  be  too  high.  Error  from 
this  soiux^e,  as  already  stated,  was  practically  eliminated  by  the 
method  of  selection  of  the  records. 

In  the  second  place  the  technique  of  weighing  and  measuring  and 
the  type  and  accuracy  of  the  scales  used  would  affect  the  result. 
Whether,  for  example,  the  weighing  scales  were  properly  balanced, 
whether  in  measuring  children  the  best  methods  were  followed  to 
insure  that  the  stature  should  be  accurately  secured,  all  such  points 
are  important;  but  they  can  not  be  determined  from  the  records 
themselves.  In  connection  with  the  weighing  and  measuring  cam- 
paign a  leaflet,  ''Suggestions  to  Examiners,"  *®  was  drawn  up  and 
distributed.  In  this  leaflet  recommendations  as  to  the  most  satis- 
factory methods  of  weighing  and  measuring  were  given,  and  refer- 
ences were  made  to  a  previous  bulletin  of  the  bureau.  How  to  Conduct 
a  Children's  Health  Conference.  While  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
to  what  extent  these  suggestions  were  followed,  errors  in  weighing 
and  measuring  would  tend  in  general  to  overstate  and  to  understate 
the  truth  in  an  approximately  equal  number  of  cases  and  to  approxi- 
mately equal  degrees.  In  other  words,  in  a  large  number  of  measure- 
ments errors  from  this  source  would  tend  to  offset  one  another. 
Though  such  errors  would  increase  slightly  the  standard  deviation 
and  the  variability  of  the  measurements,  the  averages  themselves 
would  remain  practically  unaffected. 

In  the  third  place,  the  accuracy  with  which  results  were  recorded 
must  be  considered.  Clerical  errors  or  omissions  may,  of  course, 
have  occurred.     In  some  cases  these  may  have  been  such  as  to  cause 

I  Such,  for  example,  as  a  card  which  gave  a  stature  of  36  inches  "at  Urtfa."  This  error  was  doubtless  due 
to  entering  the  date  of  examination  both  for  the  date  of  examination  and  the  date  of  birth.  In  sub- 
tracting the  date  of  birth  from  the  date  of  examination  to  find  the  age,  it  appears-^erroneously— that 
the  child  was  examined  on  the  same  day  he  was  bom. 

u  Extracts  containing  the  recommendations  for  weighing  and  measuring  are  given  in  the  appendix. 
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the  rejection  of  the  card;  the  others  would  probably  tend  to  offset 
one  another  in  a  large  number  of  measurements.  Measurement, 
furthermore,  may  not  have  been  recorded  with  as  great  accuracy  as 
they  were  secured ;  or  vice  versa,  they  may  have  been  stated  on  the 
card  with  greater  precision  than  the  methods  of  securing  them 
actually  warranted.  Stature,  for  example,  may  have  been  accu- 
rately secured  to  the  nearest  eighth  of  an  inch  and  have  been  stated 
only  to  the  nearest  inch;  or  it  may  have  been  secured  and  staled 
accurately  to  the  nearest  half,  quarter,  or  eighth  of  an  inch;  or  it 
may  have  been  stated  in  eighths  without  having  been  so  accurately 
secured.  The  records  themselves,  obviously,  do  not  show  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  measurements  were  actually  made,  but  they  do  show 
the  fineness  of  the  classification  used  in  entering  the  measurements. 
Although  this  information  does  not  furnish  any  basis  for  detenninii^ 
the  absolute  accuracy  of  the  averages,  it  does  throw  light  upon  the 
relative  accuracv  and  care  in  measurements  made  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  and  for  the  white  and  Negro  children  included 
in  their  respective  tables.  These  comparisons  are  discussed  in  the 
appendix,  p.  78. 

Except  for  the  possibility  of  biased  errors  the  precision  of  an 
average  depends  upon  the  variability,  and  upon  the  number  d 
measurements.*^    This  subject  is  discussed  later  in  connection  with 

the  tables 

UNITS  OF  MEASUSEMENT. 

In  the  tabulations  height  is  stated  to  the  nearest  inch,  weight  to 
the  nearest  half  pound;  age  is  given  in  completed  months,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  ages  included  are  stated  in  the  tables. 
Cases  in  which  the  stated  height  fell  on  the  even  half  inch,  or  on  the 
dividing  line  between  two  groups,  were  divided  equally,  and  half 
were  included  in  the  group  below  and  half  in  the  group  above  the 
dividing  line.  Similarly  for  weights;  cases  in  which  the  weight  was 
stated  with  a  fraction  of  one-fourth  or  three-fourths  of  a  pound  were 
divided  equally,  and  half  were  included  with  the  unit  next  below 
and  half  with  the  unit  next  above.  Thus,  half  the  cases  of  children 
whose  weights  were  stated  as  15^  pounds,  for  example,  were  arlri- 
trarily  classed  in  the  group  weighing  14i  to  15^  and  half  in  the  group 
weighing  ISJ  to  15J  pounds.  The  age  was  in  every  case  computed 
from  the  dates  of  examination  and  of  birth  and  classified  by  months. 
The  average  age  of  the  children  in  each  group,  therefore,  is  approxi- 
mately halfway  between  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  age  given. 
In  comparing  these  figures  with  other  series  of  measurements,  the 
definition  of  the  units,  as  just  stated,  must  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

"  The  predsioo  of  an  average  in  the  technical  aeoae  varies  directly  with  the  square  root  of  the  mote 
of  measurements  and  inversely  with  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  mean  squared  de^riatkm  from  tie 
average. 


STATURES  AND  WEIGHTS. 

SIZE  OF  SELECTED  GROUP. 

Records  for  172,000  children  met  the  tests  of  selection  described, 
and  were  tabulated  for  the  general  tables  of  stature  and  weight. 
These  records  included  all  those  among  the  2,000,000  cards  received 
which  fulfilled  every  requirement.  All  but  a  small  number,  1,612,  of 
these  children  were  under  6  years  of  age.  The  nimiber  of  records 
received  for  children  under  6  years  of  age  represented,  therefore, 
about  one-seventh,  and  the  number  tabulated  about  1.2  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  children  of  this  age  in  the  coimtry. 

The  records  were  divided  at  the  outset  into  two  parts,  and  those 
for  white  and  for  colored  children  were  tabulated  separately.  Since 
the  group  of  white  children  was  large,  comprising  167,024,  while  that 
for  colored  children  was  comparatively  small,  comprising  only  4,976 
records,  the  main  discussion  is  of  the  group  of  white  children. 

WHITE  CHILDREN. 

Average  statures  and  weights. 

Table  I  gives  average  statures  and  weights  for  white  boys  and  girls 
for  each  age  up  to  72  months.*  The  figures  shown  in  this  table  have 
been  smoothed  to  eliminate  shght  irregularities  in  the  progression  of 
statures  and  weights.'  Charts  I  and  II  show  in  graphic  form  the 
increase  in  stature  and  weight  diu'ing  the  first  six  years  of  life. 

Boys  under  6  years  of  age  are  found  to  be  slightly  taller  and  heavier 
than  girls  of  the  same  ages.  The  averages  for  boys  increase  from 
21.16  inches  and  9.11  pounds  at  under  1  month  to  43.87  inches  and 
41.40  pounds  at  71  months.  At  the  same  time  those  for  girls  increase 
from  20.89  inches  and  8.65  pounds  at  imder  1  month  to  43.52  inches 
and  40.36  pounds  at  71  months.  The  boys  average  from  one-third 
to  one-half  inch  taller  and  weigh  about  a  pound  more  than  the  girls 
of  the  same  ages. 

>  Figores  In  units  of  the  metric  system  are  given  in  General  Table  1,  p.  85. 

3  ThA  method  of  smoothing  is  as  follows:  The  diflerences  between  the  successive  avenges,  indicating 
monthly  growth,  are  first  smoothed  by  substituting  for  each  figure  a  new  one  equal  to  the  average  of  five 
values,  the  figure  itself  and  the  two  preceding  and  the  two  foUowing  figures .  The  process  is  then  repeated 
a  secood  time  upon  this  first  smoothed  series.  These  figures  are  then  adjusted  so  that  the  sum  of  the 
smoothed  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  original  figures  indicating  growth.  These  final  smoothed  growth  figures 
are  then  used  to  construct  the  smoothed  series  of  averages.  The  first  two  and  the  last  two  averages  have 
been  kept  unchanged. 
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Chsrl  II. — Weight  and  ■£>.  by  Hi. 


TF5 — s5 — b — Si    a 


STATUBES  AND  WEIGHTS. 


J^ 

statun 

(inchu). 

(^^midl). 

Avangs 

suture 
(Inches). 

i^^). 

Si! 

2a.  S8 

Is 

38.7! 

II 
II 

i 

32.44 
32.7* 
33.M 
3S.W 
33.02 

34.18 
H.U 

34.71 
34.M 
35.37 

li 

38.87 
30.89 

JLM 

agios 

3S.39 

M.W 

3B.25 
3S.43 

is 

4a  IS 
4a  40 

40,82 

4affl 

II 

II 
II 

0.11 
10.88 

li 

iiii! 

IS.  68 

si 
II 

24.W 

Is 

38.08 

li 

18. 4E 

28.83 
24.20 
29.  £8 
2t.8S 

Is 

IS 

82.01 

33.08 

33.38 
33. 6S 

IB 

34.59 
34.82 
35.08 
J!.J3 

3S!27 

ss 

37. 2S 

li 

38.48 
38. 7S 

3ft  89 
4a  39 

•H 

li 

3e.ii8 

Is 
II 

2t:s» 

3a!  47 

aasa 

li-i 

32^34 

II 
li 

34.24 

li 

38.34 

li 

38.W 
3t!4S 

ss 

38.13 
38.33 

38.89 
36.08 
39.27 
39.47 
39.89 
39.91 

II 

40.W 

ill 

12.38 

li 

13.39 

'  Tb«  flgnraa  hare  been  smmtbed  by  asiag  the  smoothed  flcuree  o[  monthlj  grovth.  For  the  method 
MiiDOaUlDgseen.  is.  For  equivalents  In  cenllmelcrs  and  kilomms  see  Otoersl  Table  1,  p.  St.  For 
Imifta  at  exact  ages,  1  month,  etc.,  see  Oeaeral  Tables  IS  and  20,  pp.  108,108. 
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STATUSES  A1^0  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 


Averages  from  the  origmal  data  are  shown  in  Tables  II  and  m, 
together  with  measures  of  variability  and  the  numbers  of  cases  upoD 
which  the  averages  are  based.  The  number  of  cases  upon  which  the 
various  averages  are  based  rises  to  a  maximum  at  about  6  months 
when  over  1,900  boys  and  1,800  girls  were  examined.  For  aD  ages 
except  under  1  month  and  at  60  months  and  over  for  boys,  and  under 
1  month  and  at  56,  57,  and  60  months  and  over  for  girls,  at  lets: 
1,000  records  were  included,  a  number  sufficiently  large  to  insure  ib&i 
the  averages  are  not  seriously  affected  by  chance  irregularities  in  thf^ 
selection  of  cases. 

Tablb  II. — Average  etaturee  and  weighte,  by  age,  from  birth  to  6  yean;  fMU  hoge} 


White  hoya. 

Afe. 

Nomher. 

Stature. 

Welsht. 

Average 

stature 
(inches).* 

deviatian 
(inches).* 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 
(per 
cent)  .4 

Average 

weight 

(poimds).^ 

Co^ 

deviatkai  vactatto 
(pounds).!      {pv 

Under  1  month 

505 
1,431 
1,754 
1,826 
1,863 
1,809 
1,012 
1,851 
1,746 
1,860 
1,814 
1,838 
1,576 
1,364 
1,281 
1,328 
1,216 
1,278 
1,280 
1,206 
1,171 
1,242 
1,300 
1,284 
1,354 
1,272 
1,253 
1,269 
1,321 
1,240 
1,205 
1,201 
1,217 
1,241 
1,311 
1.283 

31.16 
32.47 
33.58 
24.53 
25.35 
26.06 
26.08 
27.21 
27.50 
28.02 
28.47 
28.01 
29.36 
29.73 
30.15 
3a42 
3a  89 
31.26 
31.77 
32.12 
32.34 
32.64 
33.05 
33.23 
33.60 
33.00 
34.06 
34.36 
34.55 
34.05 
35.31 
35.60 
35.85 
36.03 
36.16 
36.48 

1.43 
1.30 
1.35 
1.30 
1.30 
1.45 
1.40 
1.67 
1.50 
L47 
1.40 
1.43 
1.43 
1.43 
1.30 
1.38 
1.56 
1.59 
1.74 
1.70 
1.08 
1.67 
LOO 
1.63 
1.66 
1.68 
1.66 
1.63 
1.63 
1.75 
1.70 
1.84 
1.86 
1.72 
1.72 
1.73 

6.7 
6.8 
6.3 
6.3 
6.1 
5.6 
6.6 
5.8 
6.4 
&3 
6.3 
i.0 
4.0 
4.8 
4.6 
4.5 
6.0 
6.1 
6.6 
6.8 
6.3 
6.1 
5.1 
4.0 
4.0 
4.7 
4.0 
4.8 
4.7 
5.0 
6.1 
5.3 
6.0 
4.8 
4.7 
4.8 

0.11 

lass 

12:61 
14.12 
16.33 
16.58 
17.53 
18L31 
18.06 
10.44 
30.13 
20.67 
21.19 
31.67 
32.22 
22.45 
23.06 
23.61 
24.15 
34.67 
34.78 
2&38 
3&85 
36.02 
36.47 
37.02 
37.16 
37.63 
37.84 
38.40 
28.92 
30.17 
30.67 
30.86 
30.14 
3a49 

L77 

Lao 

3L0« 

3.19 

3.38 

3LS! 

8.59 

2.68 

2.57 

3.57 

2.64 

2.44 

2.58 

168 

2.53 

2.50 

2.74 

2L75 

3L9I 

2.94 

2.91 

2.95 

3.98 

X81 

3.06 

3.06 

8.30 

3.27 

3.17 

8.29 

3.47 

3.48 

3.50 

8.4S 

3.45 

8.50 

ai 

I  month.  Hti4*>r  2 

114 

3  months,  nndv  3  -  - 

US 

8  months,  iind^  4  

&i 

A  months,  und^  5 

Rf 

6  month?,  und***"  ft 

ILl 

6  roonth!^.  under  7t ,- 

K9 

7  months,  under  8 

Hf 

8  months,  under  9 

n.5 

fi months,  undw  10... 

HI 

10  months,  und**'  u 

HI 

11  mnnths  imHAr  12 

Il« 

13  months,  under  13 

112 

13  months,  under  14 

1L9 

14  months,  under  15 

ai 

16  month-'^.  und<*r  ifi 

a! 

16  months,  under  17 

IL? 

17  months,  under  is 

il: 

18  months,  under  19 

HI 

10  months,  imder  20 

ai 

20  months,  under  21 

a: 

21  months,  under  22 

a: 

22  months,  under  23 

a$ 

23  months,  under  24 

las 

24  months,  under  25 

at 

25  month*i.  under  26  -  r  -  -  ^  ^ 

as 

26  months,  und^^r  27  -  r 

a: 

27  months,  under  28 

28  months,  under  29 

as 
ai 

20  months,  under  30 

af 

SO  months,  under  31 

ae 

SI  months,  under  32 

a> 

S2  months,  under  33 

a* 

S3  months,  under  34 

ai 

S4  muiths.  under  35 

as 

35  months,  under  36 

a5 

»  Averages  are  not  shown  for  729  boys  measured  at  ages  of  72  to  83  months,  since  the  nnmhci  aC«A 
age  were  too  small  to  yield  satisfactory  averages.  For  equivalente  hi  ceptimeters  and  inwew»  <g 
General  Table  2,  p.  86.    The  distribution  of  heights  is  given  hi  General  Table  3  aodof  wili^li 

« The  " probable  errors"  of  these  averages  are  small.  At  under  1  month  the  probable  onr  ofatwy 
•Uture  Is  0.04  inch:  from  I  to  12  months7o.02:  from  13  to  41  months,  0.03,  excwit  at  14  montlis,  Ott  M 
42  to  so  months,  0.04:  and  from  60  to "71  months  it  rangw  from  0.05  to  ?<»^l»5h.  At  unte  l  mottfc  » 
•'nroUblo  error"  of  the  average  weight  is  0.05  pound;  from  1  monUi  to  60  months  it  ranges  n«^«" 
0.09;  and  from  60  months  to  7 1  it  ranges  from  0.1 1  to  0.18  pound.    For  an  explanation  of  the  HcaSfew* 

of  this  term,  see  Appendix  C,  pp.  81-82.  ^    *  *u  -w«  ^^^.^i^  f,^^,  ,k.  ,--— 

I  The  standard  deviation  is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  mean  squared  deviation  mm  the  swn^- 


I  ooemoient  of  variation  is  found  by  dividing  the  standard  deviation  by  the  average  and  e^naac 

_,   100» 
the  result  as  a  percentage.    V— — - 
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Tablb  II. — Average  statures  and  weights y  by  age,  from  hirik  to  6  years;  white  boys — 

Concluded. 


White  boys. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Average 

stature 

(inches). 

Standard 
deviation 
(inches). 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 
(per 

cent). 

Average 

weight 

(pounds). 

Standard 
deviation 
(pounds). 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 
(per 
cent). 

M  month-',  und^r  37 

1,258 

1,176 

1,171 

1,177 

1,167 

1,188 

1,126 

1,198 

1,164 

1,205 

1,203 

1,236 

1,171 

1,104 

1,127 

1,675 

1,171 

1,068 

1,040 

1,025 

1,028 

1,081 

1,052 

1,028 

624 

582 

627 

499 

508 

492 

405 

404 

433 

380 
368 

36.67 
36.90 
37.09 
37.31 
37.54 
37.83 
38.09 
38.38 
38.61 
38.87 
38.98 
39.19 
39.21 
39.51 
39.69 
39.81 
39.91 
40.25 
4a  47 
40.76 
40.97 
41.21 
41.27 
44.49 
41.60 
41.96 
42.10 
42.05 
42.34 
42.59 
42.93 
43.22 
43.20 
43.82 
43.48 
46.87 

1.74 
1.68 
1.71 
1.74 
1.70 
1.74 
1.88 
1.90 
1.82 
1.92 
1.86 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.89 
1.89 
1.94 
1.96 
1.99 
1.98 
1.96 
1.97 
1.95 
1.99 
1.98 
1.81 
2.11 
2.05 
2.01 
2.10 
2.11 
1.90 
1.95 
1.93 
2.35 
1.97 

4.7 
4.6 
4.6 
4.7 
4.5 
4.6 
4.9 
5.0 
4.7 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 
4.8 
4.7 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.9 
4.8 
4.8 
4.7 
4.8 
4.8 
4.3 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.9 
4.9 
4.4 
4.5 
4.5 
5.4 
4.5 

30.78 
30.98 
31.21 
31.64 
31.95 
32.45 
32.77 
33.20 
33.34 
33.87 
34.11 
34.22 
34.37 
34.64 
34.98 
35.09 
35.26 
35.78 
36.02 
36.37 
36.87 
37.04 
37.45 
37.77 
37.98 
38.51 
39.07 
38.62 
39.12 
39.32 
39.90 
40.68 
40.71 
40.72 
41.17 
41.40 

3.49 
3.46 
3.53 
3.57 
3.47 
3.63 
3.79 
3.86 
3.66 
3.83 
3.83 
3.78 
3.87 
3.75 
3.87 
3.83 
3.58 
4.01 
4.16 
4.18 
4.21 
4.08 
4.18 
4.29 
4.26 
4.05 
4.65 
4.34 
4.32 
4.70 
4.73 
4.63 
4.41 
4.38 
5.24 
4.78 

11.3 

a?  ni«nth!f,  iindPT  3S    - 

11.2 

xn  mnnth"i  nndAT  39 

11.3 

^  nioqth.^.  nndw  ^  r  . 

11.3 

40  months,  onder  41 

10.9 

11.2 

11.6 

11.6 

ILO 

45  months,  under  46 . . . 

11.3 

4ftmontlv?i  nndm*  47 ... . 

11.2 

11.0 

48  months^  nndffl'  49 

11.3 

49month9l  nnder  50 . .   

10.8 

IfO'nionth^.  npd<!"'  5i 

11.1 

61  months,  under  52 

ia9 

58  months j  under  53 

10.1 

11.2 

11.6 

11.5 

56  months,  under  57 

11.4 

11.0 

11.2 

Wmonths.  under  60 

11.3 

OOmonths.  under  61 

11.2 

n  months,  under  62 

10.5 

62  months)  under  63 

11.9 

63  monthsl  under  64 

11.2 

64  months,  under  65 

11.1 

6ft  months,  under  6A 

12.0 

66  months,  undw  67 

11.8 

67  months,  under  68 

11.4 

66  months,  under  69 

10.8 

69month-^.  under  70. . . . 

10.8 

70  months,  under  71 

12.7 

71  months,  under  72  -  -  - 

11.6 

Table  III. — Average  statures  and  weights,  by  age,  from  birth  to  6  years;  white  girls.^ 


White  girls. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Average 

stature 

(inchee).s 

Standard 
deviaticn 
(incheB).t 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 
(per 

cent).« 

Average 

weight 

(pounds).' 

Standard 
deviation 
(pounds).* 

Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 

(per 
cent).« 

ITnder  1  month 

543 
1,360 
1,631 
1,835 
1,791 

20.89 
21.92 
23.09 
23.96 
24.72 

1.39 
1.30 
1.24 
1.27 
1.36 

6.6 
5.9 
5.4 
6.3 
6.5 

8.65 
10.14 
11.71 
13.05 
14.28 

1.72 
1.84 
1.92 
2.05 
Z25 

19.0 

1  month,  under  2 

18.2 

9  mo™^ti>«,  v'Tder  8  - 

16.4 

6 months,  undpr  4. . . r 

16.7 

4  month-s  under  5 

15.8 

^  Averages  are  not  shown  for  796  girls  measured  at  ases  72  to  83  months,  since  the  numbers  at  each  age 
were  too  small  tovleld  satisfoctory  averages.  For  equivalents  in  centimeters  and  kUograms  see  Qeneru 
Table  2,  p.  86.  The  distribution  of  heights  is  given  in  General  Table  4  and  of  weights  in  General 
Table  6. 

t  ^The  "probable  errors"  of  these  averages  are  small.  At  under  1  month  the  probable  error  of  average 
stature  is  0.04  inch;  trom  1  to  11  months,  0.02,  esoept  at  7  months.  0.03;  from  12  to  30  months,  0.03,  except 
at  20, 31, 32  months,  0.04;  trom  40  to  59  months.  0.04;  and  ttom  60  to  71  months  it  ranges  l^om  0.05  to  0.07 
Inch.  At  under  1  month  the  "probable  error''  of  average  weight  is  0.05  pound;  from  1  to  59  months  it 
ranges  from  0.03  to  0.09:  and  from  60  to  71  months  it  ranges  from  0.11  to  0.17  pound.  For  an  explanation 
of  the  significance  of  this  term  see  Appendix  C,  pp.  81-62. 

•  See  note  3,  Table  II,  p.  18. 

4  See  note  4,  Table  11,  p.  18. 
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Table  III. — Average  statures  and  weights,  by  age,  from  birth  to  6  years;  viategirU— 

Concluded. 


Age. 


5  months,  under  6 . . 

6  months,  under  7. . 

7  months,  under  8. . 

8  months,  under  9 . . 

9  months,  under  10. 

10  months,  under  11 

11  months,  imder  12 

12  months,  under  13 

13  months,  undo- 14 

14  months,  under  15 

15  months,  undo*  16 
Id  months,  under  17 

17  months,  under  18 

18  months,  under  19 

19  months,  under  20 

20  months,  under  21 

21  months,  under  22 

22  months,  under  23 

23  months,  under  24 

24  months,  under  25 

25  months,  under  25 

26  months,  under  27 

27  months,  under  28 

28  months,  under  29 

29  months,  under  30 

30  months,  imder  31 

31  months,  under  32 

32  months,  under  33 

33  months,  under  34 

34  months,  under  35 

35  months,  under  36 

36  months,  under  37 

37  months,  under  38 

38  months,  under  39 

39  months,  under  40 

40  months,  under  41 

41  months,  imder  42 

42  months,  under  43 

43  months,  undo*  44 

44  months,  under  45 

45  months,  under  46 

46  months,  imder  47 

47  months,  under  48 

48  months,  under  49 

49  months,  under  50 

50  months,  under  51 

51  months,  under  52 

52  months,  under  53 

53  months,  under  54 

54  months,  under  55 

55  months,  under  56 

56  months,  under  57 
67  months,  under  58 
58  months,  under  59 
69  months,  under  60 

60  months,  under  61 

61  months,  under  62 

62  months,  under  63 

63  months,  under  64 

64  months,  under  66 

65  months,  under  66 

66  months,  under  67 

67  months,  under  68 

68  months,  under  69 

69  months,  under  70 

70  months,  under  71 

71  months,  under  72 


White  girls. 


Number. 


1,701 

1,816 

1,800 

1,773 

1,773 

1,814 

1,656 

1,407 

1,293 

1,285 

1,275 

1,295 

1,179 

1,268 

1, 266 

1,166 

1,192 

1,163 

1,208 

1,276 

1,192 

1,249 

1,182 

1,232 

1,184 

1,167 

1,210 

1,142 

1,264 

1,219 

1,188 

1,204 

1,133 

1,124 

1,164 

1,162 

1,201 

1,103 

1,116 

1,167 

1,195 

1,236 

1,193 

1,269 

1,088 

1,137 

1,114 

1,154 

1,161 

1,048 

1,010 

995 

964 

1,016 

1,045 

634 

540 

672 

513 

478 

480 

471 

415 

402 

370 

409 

366 


Stature. 


Average 
stature 
(indies). 


25.40 
26.06 
26.67 
27.01 
27.46 
27.91 
28.33 
28.70 
29.16 
29.60 
29.88 
3a  22 
3a  71 
31.20 
31.65 
31.88 
32.12 
32.36 
32.68 
32.99 
33.22 
33.57 
33.78 
34.06 
34.48 
34.79 
36.16 
36.23 
36.48 
36.80 
36.92 
36.21 
36.40 
36.63 
36.89 
37.05 
37.46 
37.80 
37.93 
38.12 
38.29 
38.52 
38.58 
38.96 
39.12 
39.28 
39.32 
39.59 
39.92 
40.21 
4a  40 
4a  66 
40.76 
41.06 
41.11 
41.36 
41.71 
4L66 
41.91 
41.97 
42.27 
42.46 
42.61 
42.70 
43.03 
43.39 
43.52 


Standard 
deviation 
(inches). 


1.48 
1.54 
1.60 
1.53 
1.43 
1.60 
1.48 
1.42 
1.43 
1.43 
1.42 
1.49 
1.68 
L71 
1.74 
1.72 
1.65 
1.63 
1.61 
1.57 
1.56 
1.51 
1.61 
1.68 
1.80 
1.74 
1.83 
1.81 
1.76 
1.72 
1.74 
1.72 
1.74 
1.71 
1.76 
1.81 
1.96 
1.86 
1.90 
1.85 
1.9S 
1.86 
1.81 
1.89 
1.84 
1.83 
1.96 
1.88 
1.99 
1.95 
2.01 
2.09 
1.92 
1.96 
1.97 
1.97 
2.00 
2.06 
1.82 
2.13 
2.05 
2.16 
1.98 
1.97 
1.94 
2.07 
2.03 


Coeffi- 
cient of 
variation 
(per 
cent). 


5.8 
5w9 
5.9 
5.7 
5.2 
5.4 
5.2 
6.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.8 
4.9 
6.1 
5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
5.1 
5.0 
4.9 
4.8 
4.7 
4.5 
4.8 
4.9 
5.2 
5.0 
5.2 
5.1 
4.9 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
4.9 
5.2 
4.9 
6.0 
4.9 
5.2 
4.8 
4.7 
4.9 
4.7 
4.7 
6.0 
4.8 
6.0 
4.9 
5.0 
5.1 
4.7 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
&.0 
4.3 
6.1 
4.8 
6.1 
4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
4.8 
4.7 


Wel^t. 


Average 

weight 

(pounds). 


15.39 
16.25 
17.11 
17.75 
18.33 
18.94 
19.48 
19l87 
2a  42 
2a  72 
21.22 
21.59 
22.22 
22.77 
23.22 
23w63 
23.92 
2134 
24.66 
25.08 
25.39 
25.78 
2^.13 
26.69 
26.99 
27.44 
27.94 
28.07 
28.37 
28.93 
29.09 
29.54 
29.75 
29.97 
3a  39 
3a  62 
31.14 
31.51 
31.91 
31.82 
3Z24 
32.52 
32.64 
33.20 
33.31 
33.64 
33.68 
34.12 
34.43 
34.79 
35.39 
35.65 
35.63 

sail 

36.33 
36.76 
37.32 
36.99 
37.69 
37.84 
37.94 
38.68 
38.32 
38.81 
39.53 
4a  17 
4a  36 


Standard 
deviation 
(pounds). 


2.36 
2.40 
2.9 
2.47 
2.42 
2.51 
2.55 
2.47 
2.41 
Z51 
2.47 
2.64 

2.n 

SL74 
2.94 
2.90 
SL83 
2L84 
X88 
3.03 
2.90 
2.95 
198 
3.27 
3.27 
3.39 
3.31 
3.49 
3.35 
3.42 
a.  37 
3.49 
3.62 
3.50 
3.60 
a67 

aee 

3.80 
3.90 
1A2 
3.94 
3.76 

3.ra 

3.97 
3.82 
3.84 
3. 88 
4.16 
4.09 
4.12 
4.22 
4.31 
4.06 
4.21 
4.20 
4.21 
149 
139 
125 
158 
125 
181 
124 
137 
167 
6.03 
180 


Coefr 

dent  of 


(per 

CfBt). 


15.4 
lU 

ai 
a« 
ai 
ui 

13.1 
114 

as 
111 

U.7 
113 

lis 

119 
116 
11} 
1L« 
1L7 

a? 
Ill 

11.4 
11.4 

ai 

113 

ai 

114 
ILt 
114 
ILS 

as 

ILC 
llfi 

113 
a  7 
113 

lie 
as 
nc 

112 
lU 
112 
1L( 

a< 
a» 
as 
a  5 
as 
us 
a« 
as 
11.4 
m 
as 
aft 
as 
a4 
us 
at 
ai 
m 

ILl 
114 
XLl 

ai 

ai 
us 
at 
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Variabilitjr. 

Two  measures  of  variability,  one  an  absolute — the  standard  devia- 
tion— and  the  other  a  relative — the  coefficient  of  variation — are  pre- 
sented in  Tables  II  and  III. 

The  standard  deviation  is  a  nieasure  of  how  closely  the  figures  for 
individual  cases  are  grouped*  about  the  average.  It  gives  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  inches  or  pounds  above  and  below  the  average' 
within  which  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  measurements  wiU  be  found 
to  lie.'  In  general,  a  single  measurement  rarely  varies  from  the 
average  by  more  than  three  or  foiu*  times  the  standard  deviation. 
This  deviation  aflFords,  then,  a  criterion  for  testing  an  individual  case 
in  comparison  with  the  average.  '  Other  things  being  equal,  a  large 
standard  deviation  means  that  the  individuals  in  the  group  differ 
more  from  one  another  than  if  the  standard  deviation  were  small. 
These  deviations,  calculated  separately  for  the  two  sexes  and  for 
each  age,  show  how  the  variability  of  the  measurements  changes  with 
sex  and  age. 

The  standard  deviation,  in  general,  increases  with  age;  or,  in  non- 
technical language,  the  number  of  inches  and  pounds,  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  which  the  bulk  of  the  individual  measurements  f aQ 
increases  slightly  as  the  age  increases.  For  stature  of  boys  the 
standard  deviation,  after  an  initial  fall  from  1.43  inches  at  under  1 
month  to  1.25  at  2  months,  rises  to  1.97  inches  at  71  months.  A 
similar  trend  can  be  observed  for  girls;  an  initial  fall  from  1.39  inches 
at  under  1  month  to  1.24  at  2  months,  and  then  a  steady  rise  to  2.03 
iQches  at  71  months.  For  weight,  the  increase  is  from  1.77  pounds  at 
under  1  month  to  4.78  at  71  months  for  boys,  and  from  1.72  pounds 
at  under  1  month  to  4.80  pounds  at  71  months  for  girls.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  standard  deviations  for  boys  and  girls  is  probably  not 
significant.  Charts  XIV  and  XY  illustrate  the  variabiUties  of  stat- 
ures and  weights  for  boys  aged  36  months. 

The  relative  measure  of  variability,  the  coefficient  of  variation,  is 
also  shown  in  Tables  II  and  III.  The  standard  deviation  of  statiu?e 
or  weight  is  an  absolute  measure  of  variability  and  is  expressed  in 
inches  or  pounds;  the  coefficient  of  variation  is  a  relative  measure, 
found  by  dividing  the  standard  deviation  by  the  average  height  or 
weight,  and  expressing  the  result  as  a  percentage.  For  the  age 
group  studied,  the  standard  deviations  increase  with  age,  but  the 
coefficients  of  variation  found  by  dividing  them  by  the  greater 
average  statures  and  weights  decrease  Mrith  age. 

The  coefficient  of  variation  for  stature  decreases  from  6.7  per  cent 
at  under  1  month  to  4.5  at  71  months  for  boys,  and  from  6.6  per  cent 

s  The  standard  deviation  Is  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  mean  squared  deriatian  from  the  average. 
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at  under  1  month  to  4.7  at  71  months  for  girls.  The  decrease  is  most 
marked  in  the  earlv  months  after  birth. 

For  weight  the  coefficient  of  variation  decreases  from  19.4  per  cent 
at  under  1  month  to  11.6  at  71  months  for  bojs,  and  from  19.9  per 
cent  at  under  1  month  to  11.9  at  71  months  for  girls.  Again  the 
principal  decrease  appears  in  the  first  12  months  of  life. 

In  part  explanation  of  these  changes  in  Tariability  the  foQowii^ 
points  may  be  mentioned.  The  decrease  in  the  coefficient  of  Taria- 
tion  is  largely  the  result  merely  of  the  fact  that  growth  proceeds  at  a 
faster  rate  than  increase  in  absolute  Tariability.  The  decrease  in 
absolute  variability  in  stature  which  is  suggested  by  the  figures  dur- 
ing the  first  two  months  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  children  at  the  lowest  extreme  of  variation;  as,  for  example, 
by  the  deaths  of  infants  prematurely  bom.  It  is  well  known  tiiat 
the  mortality  in  the  first  month  of  life  is  exceptionally  heavy  as 
compared  with  that  in  subsequent  months,  and  the  mortality  of 
infants  prematurely  bom  is  much  greater  than  of  infants  bom  at 
full  term.  No  data  are  available,  unfortunately,  to  show  to  what 
extent  these  considerations  apply  to  the  children  selected  for 
tabulation.^ 

After  the  first  two  months  in  case  of  stature,  as  already  stated, 
and  from  the  first  month  in  case  of  weight  variability  as  measured 
in  absolute  terms  increases.  The  explanation  of  this  tendency  is 
probably  to  be  found  in  individual  differences  in  growth,  some 
individuals  growing  rapidly  and  others  being  retarded  in  growth. 
One  important  factor  in  causing  retardation  in  growth  is  sickness. 
Charts  of  the  growth  of  individuals  show  clearly  the  marked  influence 
of  serious  illness  upon  weight,  and  to  a  less  extent  upon  stature.  It 
is  impossible  to  determine  to  what  extent  sickness  as  a  factor  applies 
to  the  groups  selected  for  tabulation.  No  children  who  were  noted  as 
sick  at  the  time  of  measurement  were  included  in  the  tabulation; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  specific  questions  as  to  recent  illnesses  were 
asked.  In  this  connection  the  presence  of  defects  or  abnormal  con- 
ditions as  a  factor  influencing  growth  should  be  mentioned,  and  for 
further  discussion  of  this  point  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  67. 
Other  factors,  however,  are  doubtless  of  very  great  importance  in 
influencing  growth,  such  as  favorable  or  unfavorable  environm^it, 
fresh  air,  wholesome  food,  rest,  and  play — to  mention  only  a  few — 
and  obviously  differences  in  these  conditions  may  produce  differ- 
ences in  rates  of  growth.  Finally,  heredity  or  racial  influences  play 
an  important  part. 


*  If  mortality  exorcises  a  deflnite  selective  influence  upon  the  groap  from  which  childran  <d  the 
ages  are  drawn,  obviously  differences  in  the  averaices  at  difEerenl  ages  represent  the  wwihlTiwI  reeoit  cf 
growth  plus  selection.    This  is  a  defect  in  the  method  of  comparing  averages  based  upon  sinc^ : 
meots  of  children  at  different  ages,  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  Boaa,  Westeigaard,  and  othen. 
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Growth. 

In  Tables  IV  and  V  the  average  growth  in  a  month  and  the  aver- 
age growth  in  a  year  are  shown.  These  figures  were  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  statures  and  weights  of  the  given  months  in  the  one  case, 
from  the  statures  and  weights  of  the  succeeding  month,  and  in  the 
other  from  those  of  1 2  months  later.  The  figures  showing  the  monthly 
growth  have  been  smoothed  to  eliminate  fluctuations  due  to  chance 
variations.^    Charts  III  and  IV  show  the  information  graphically. 

The  average  monthly  growth  in  stattire  decreases  rapidly.  For 
boys  it  drops  from  1.31  inches  of  growth  between  the  first  and  second 
months  to  0.40  inch  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  and 
0.18  inch  between  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first  months,  and  for  girls 
from  1.03  inches  of  growth  between  the  first  and  second  months  to 
0.39  inch  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  and  to  0.18  inch 
between  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first  months.  Very  little  difference 
appears  between  the  sexes. 

The  average  monthly  growth  in  weight  also  decreases  rapidly, 
especially  during  the  first  year  of  life.  For  boys  it  falls  from  1.77 
pounds  growth  between  the  first  and  second  months  to  0.50  pound 
between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  and  to  0.29  pound  between 
the  sixtieth  and  sixty-first  months,  and  for  girls  from  1.49  poimds 
growth  between  the  first  and  second  months  to  0.47  pound  between 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  months  and  to  0.29  poimd  between  the 
sixtieth  and  sixty-first  months.  Throughout  the  period  there  appears 
to  be  a  gradual  slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  growth  both  in  statm^e 
and  in  weight. 

When  the  averages  for  each  month  are  compared  with  those  12 
months  later,  the  difference  measures  the  yearly  growth.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  that  in  taking  the  growth  over  a  longer 
period  the  irregularities  that  appear  in  comparing  the  averages  with 
those  of  next  succeediog  months  are  automatically  smoothed.  The 
figures  show  the  same  general  trend  as  those  based  on  monthly 
changes — a  decrease  in  the  growth  most  marked  during  the  months 
immediately  following  birth. 

The  average  annual  growth  in  stature  decreases  for  boys  from  8.2 
inches  during  the  first  year  of  life  to  4.2  inches  during  the  second  and 
to  2.4  inches  during  the  sixth.  The  figures  for  girls  are  substantiaUy 
the  same  except  for  the  early  months.  Thus  the  yearly  growth  of 
girls  falls  from  7.9  inches  during  the  first  to  4.3  inches  during  the 
second  and  2.4  inches  during  the  sixth  year  of  life. 

•  Aa  ezplatned  praviooaly,  the  inethod  of  smoothing  was  to  replace  6^ 
tt^kbig  oDe-flfth  the  sum  of  the  figure  itself,  the  two  preoedJng,  and  the  two  following.    This  prooess  was 
repeated  npop  the  flgnres  seemed  from  the  first  smoothing;  then  the  final  smoothed  figures  were  reduoed 
proportioDaUy  so  that  the  smn  of  the  smoothed  figures  should  equal  the  sum  of  the  original  figures. 
The  lint  two  and  the  last  two  figures  were  k^pt  unchanged. 
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Table  IV. — Monthly  growth  in  glature  and  weighty  hy  Bex  fxnd  age;  white 


Difference  In 

average 

at  si>ecilled  and  at  soooeeding  mcoUi. 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Age. 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 
(pounds). 

Stature 
(inches). 

Weight 

(iKNmds). 

• 

• 

1 

• 

1 

• 

a 

CD 

i 
0 

• 

s 

& 

1 

1 

• 

Under  1  moDth 

(1.31) 

.97 

.83 
.72 
.62 
.55 
.49 
.45 
.43 
.42 
.41 
.40 
.39 
.38 
.38 
.37 
.37 
.35 
.33 
.32 
.30 
.28 
.28 
.27 
.27 
.27 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.27 
.25 
.23 
.22 
.22 
.21 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.24 
.22 
.21 
.19 
.18 
.16 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.19 
.22 
.22 
.22 
.21 
.20 
.19 
.18 
.17 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.19 
.22 
(.16) 
(.39) 

1.31 
1.11 
.95 
.82 
.73 
.60 
.53 
.38 
.43 
.45 
.44 
.45 
.37 
.42 
.27 
-47 
.37 
.51 
.35 
.22 
.30 
.41 
.18 
.37 
.30 
.18 
.27 
.20 
.40 
.36 
.29 
.25 
.18 
.13 
.32 
.19 
.23 
.19 
.22 
.28 
.29 
.26 
.29 
.23 
.26 
.11 
.21 
.02 
.30 
.18 
.12 
.10 
.34 
.22 
.29 
.21 
.24 
.06 
.22 
.11 
.36 
.14 

-.06 
.29 
.25 
.34 
.29 

-.08 
.12 
.16 
.39 

(1.77) 
(1.73) 
1.46 
1.30 
1.13 
.97 
.84 
.73 
.64 
.59 
.54 
.51 
.50 
.49 
.47 
.47 
.47 
.46 
.44 
.42 
.41 
.39 
.37 
.37 
.37 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.38 
.37 
.36 
.32 
.30 
.29 
.28 
.29 
.30 
.33 
.34 
.35 
.35 
.34 
.31 
.29 
.26 
.23 
.22 
.23 
.23 
.24 
.27 
.30 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.33 
.34 
.32 
.31 
.29 
.28 
.27 
.30 
.31 
.33 
.34 
.36 
.33 
.45 
.23 

1.77 
1.73 
1.51 
1.20 
1.26 
.94 
.79 
.65 
.48 
.69 
.54 
.52 
.48 
.55 
.23 
.60 
.56 
.54 
.53 
.11 
.50 
.57 
.17 
.45 
.55 
.14 
.37 
.31 
.56 
.52 
.25 
.50 
.19 
.28 
.35 
.29 
.20 
.23 
.43 
.31 
.50 
.32 
.43 
.14 
.53 
.24 
.11 
.15 
.27 
.34 
.U 
.17 
.52 
.24 
.35 
.50 
.17 
.41 
.32 
.21 
.53 
.56 
-.45 
.50 
.20 
.57 
.78 
.08 
.01 
.45 
.23 

(1.03) 
(1.17) 
.91 
.83 
.70 
.62 
.55 
.50 
.46 
.44 
.41 
.40 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.38 
.36 
.33 
.31 
.29 
.28 
.28 
.28 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.27 
.25 
.24 
.23 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.24 
.24 
.25 
.25 
.24 
.22 
.21 
.20 
.19 
.18 
.19 
.19 
.19 
.90 
.22 
.22 
.23 
.22 
.22 
.21 
.19 
.18 
.18 
.18 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.17 
.18 
.20 
.23 
.22 

1.03 
1.17 
.87 
.76 
.68 
.66 
.51 
.44 
.44 
.46 
.42 
.37 
.46 
.34 
.38 
.34 
.49 
.49 
.35 
.33 
.24 
.24 
.32 
.31 
.23 
.35 
.21 
.28 
.42 
.31 
.36 
.08 
.25 
.32 
.12 
.29 
.19 
.23 
.26 
.16 
.40 
.35 
.13 
.19 
.17 
.23 
.06 
.38 
.16 
.16 
.04 
.27 
.33 
.29 
.19 
.26 
.10 
.30 
.06 
.25 
.35 
-.06 
.26 
.06 
.30 
.19 
.15 
.09 
.33 
.36 
.18 

(l.«) 

(1.57) 
1.32 
1.22 
1.07 
.94 
.S3 
.72 
.64 
.58 
.53 
.48 
.47 
.45 
.46 
.46 
.47 
.46 
.45 
.42 
.39 
.38 
.36 
.36 
.37 
.38 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.39 
.37 
.35 
.34 
.34 
.33 
.31 
.31 
.31 
.38 
.33 
.33 
.32 
.29 
.27 
.27 
.25 
.25 
.27 
.26 
.26 
.28 
.33 
.31 
.33 
.33 
.31 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.30 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.28 
.29 
.33 
.32 
.40 
.39 
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The  average  {umual  growth  in  weight  decreases  for  boys  from  12.1 
pounds  during  the  first  year  of  life  to  5.3  pounds  during  the  second 
and  to  a  ncimlTniiTn  of  about  3.2  pounds  during  the  year  following  the 
forty-third  month  of  life.  For  girls  the  growth  falls  from  1 1.3  pounds 
duiing  the  first  year  to  5.2  pounds  during  the  second  and  to  a  low 


i/-r-5-T 


point  of  about  3.3  pounds  during  the  year  following  the  forty-third 
xaonth.  After  this  point  the  average  yearly  growth  for  both  sexes 
appears  to  rise  slightly,  reaching  nearly  4  pounds  at  5  years  of  l^e, 
though  the  figures  for  the  last  year  shown  are  more  subject  tofluctuar 
tioDS  on  account  of  the  relatively  smaller  numbers  upon  which  the 
averages  are  based.    The  tendency  for  the  rate  of  growth  in  wdght 
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Inches  or  pounds         Chart  IV. — Yearly  growth  In  stature  and  weight,  by  sex  and 
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to  increase  toward  the  close  of  the  age  period  studied  is  shown  more 
dearly  in  the  graphs. 

TABiiB  V. — Twelve  months*  growth  in  stature  and  weight,  by  sex  and  age;  white  children. 


Age. 


Under  1  month 

I  month,  under  2 

2inanth8,  ondera 

3  months,  under  4 

4  months,  under  5 

6  months,  under  6 

6  months,  under  7 

7  months,  under  8. 

8  monUis,  under  9 

0  months,  under  10 

lOmcmths,  under  11 

II  months,  under  12 

12  months,  under  13 

lamonths,  under  14 

14  months,  under  15 

15  months,  under  16 

16  months,  under  17 

17  months,  under  18 

IS  months,  under  19 

19  months,  under  20 

aD  months,  under  21 

21  months,  under  22 

23  months,  under  23 

2S  months,  under  24 

24  months,  under  26 

25  months,  under  2B 

25  months,  under  27 

27  months,  under  28 

28  months,  under  29 

20  months,  under  30 

20  months,  under  31 

31  months,  under  32 

22  months,  under  33 

33  months,  under  34 

34  months,  under  35 

35  months,  under  36 

36  months,  under  37 

37  months,  under  38 

38  months,  under  39 

39  months,  under  40 

40  months,  under  41 

41  months,  under  42 

42  months,  under  43 

43  months,  under  44 

44  months,  under  45 

45  months,  under  46 

46  months,  under  47 

47  months,  under  48 

48  months,  under  49 

49  months,  under  50 

fiO  months,  under  61 

51  months,  under  52 

52  months,  under  53 ^ 

53  months,  under  54 

54  months,  under  55 

55  months,  under  56 

56  months,  under  57 

57  months,  under  58 

58  months,  under  50 

59  months,  under  60 


Difference  in  averai^  at  spedfled  age  and 
12  months  dder. 


Boys. 

Oirb. 

Stature 

Weight 

stature 

Weight 

(inches). 

(pounds). 

(inches). 

(pounds). 

8.2 

12.1 

7.9 

11.3 

7.3 

las 

7.2 

ia3 

6.6 

9.6 

6.4 

9.0 

5.9 

8.3 

5.9 

8.2 

6.5 

7.7 

5.5 

7.3 

5.2 

7.0 

5.3 

Q.8 

5.1 

6.6 

5.1 

6.5 

4.9 

6.4 

5.0 

6.1 

4.7 

5.8 

4.9 

5.9 

4.6 

5.8 

4.7 

5.6 

4.6 

5.7 

4.5 

5.4 

4.3 

5.3 

4.3 

5.2 

4.2 

5.3 

4.3 

5.2 

4.2 

5.4 

4.1 

5.0 

3.9 

4.9 

4.1 

5.1 

3.9 

.5.1 

3.9 

4.9 

3.7 

4.8 

3.8 

5.0 

3.7 

4.8 

3.8 

4.8 

3.5 

4.8 

3.6 

4.7 

3.5 

4.5 

a6 

4.7 

3.5 

4.9 

3.3 

4.4 

3.4 

4.6 

3.4 

4.4 

3.1 

4.3 

3.4 

4.6 

3.3 

4.5 

3.2 

4.4 

3.1 

4.3 

3.2 

4.5 

3.0 

4.0 

3.2 

4.4 

3.0 

4.1 

3.1 

4.2 

3.0 

4.1 

3.1 

4.3 

3.0 

4.1 

3.0 

4.0 

2.9 

4.1 

3.0 

4.1 

2.8 

3.9 

3.0 

4.1 

2.8 

4.0 

2.8 

4.0 

2.8 

3.7 

2.9 

3.8 

Z8 

4.0 

2.8 

3.9 

Z8 

4.0 

2.7 

3.6 

2.7 

a7 

2.7 

3.5 

2.5 

3.6 

2.8 

3.7 

2.6 

3.7 

2.7 

3.6 

2.6 

3.8 

2.7 

3.6 

2.5 

3.5 

2.4 

3.3 

2.4 

3.3 

2.5 

3.5 

2.4 

3.3 

2.5 

3.3 

2.4 

3.3 

2.4 

3.3 

2.4 

3.2 

2.5 

3.5 

2.4 

3.5 

2.5 

3.8 

2.2 

3.2 

2.5 

3.3 

2.3 

3.3 

2.5 

3.6 

2.3 

3.5 

2.5 

3.7 

2.4 

3.6 

2.4 

3.6 

2.4 

3.9 

2.6 

4.0 

2.4 

4.1 

2.4 

3.4 

2.2 

3.5 

2.6 

3.9 

2.4 

3.9 

2.4 

3.7 

2.3 

3.5 

2.4 

3.5 

2.5 

3.9 

2.2 

3.9 

2.5 

4.3 

2.2 

2.9 

2.2 

3.8 

2.0 

3.2 

2.1 

3.7 

2.3 

4.0 

2.2 

3,7 

2.3 

4.1 

Z4 

3.6 

2.4 

4.0 

Weight  far  stature. 

Ixi  Table  VI  average  weights  are  shown  for  boys  and  girls  of  dif- 
ferent statures.  The  previous  tables  have  shown  that  boys  were  not 
only  taller  on  the  average,  but  that  they  weighed  more  than  girls  of 
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the  same  ages.  In  this  table  it  appears  that  boys  are  not  only 
heavier  than  girls  of  the  same  ages,  but  are  also  heavier  than  girls  d 
the  same  statures.     These  facts  are  shown  gra'phically  in  Chart  V. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  the  standard  deviations  of  weight 
are  much  smaller  when  the  weights  are  classified  by  inches  of  stature 
than  when  they  are  classified  by  ages.  The  coefficients  of  variaticHi 
are  also  markedly  less.  Thus,  from  29  to  47  inches,  including  roughly 
children  aged  from  12  to  71  months,  the  variabihty  of  the  weights  for 
boys  decreases  from  about  10  per  cent  to  7  per  cent,  while  that  for  girls 
decreases  from  about  10  per  cent  to  between  8  and  9  per  cent.  When 
classified  by  age,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variabiUties  of  the  weights 
of  these  children  were  around  10  and  12  per  cent.  It  follows  that 
for  the  range  of  ages  and  statures  included  in  the  group  studied,  the 
weights  of  children,  or  the  average  weight  of  a  group  can  be  more  accu- 
rately predicted  if  their  statures  are  known  than  if  only  their  ages 
are  known.  The  relative  variabiUties  of  weights  when  classified  by 
age  and  by  stature  are  shown  in  Charts  XV  and  XVI  for  boys  36 
months  of  age  and  for  boys  37  inches  in  stature. 

The  coefficients  of  variation  given  in  Table  VI  can  be  used  to 
illumine  the  meaning  of  such  a  statement  as  that  an  individual 
child  is,  for  example,  10  per  cent  below  average  weight  for  height 
At  28  inches  the  standard  deviation — or  the  number  of  pounds 
above  or  below  the  average  within  which  roughly  two-thirds  of  the 
measiu'ements  fall — is  10  per  cent  for  girls  and  approximately  the 
same  for  boys.  At  this  stature  about  one-sixth,  then,  of  all  the 
cases  will  fall  10  per  cent  or  more  below  average  weight  for  height. 
It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  way  in  which  the  coefficient  of  varia- 
tion increases  below  this  stature  and  decreases  above  it,  that  at 
other  heights  the  proportion  falling  below  a  dividing  line  so  defined 
will  vary  considerably  from  this  percentage.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  children  whose  statures  are  under  28  inches,  and  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  those  whose  statures  are  over  28  inches,  will 
be  more  than  10  per  cent  below  average  weight  for  height.  In  othi^ 
words,  the  statistical  significance  of  being  10  per  cent  below  average 
weight  for  height  differs  considerably  with  the  stature,  dependiug 
at  each  inch  of  stature  upon  the  distribution  of  cases  about  the 
average. 

The  standard  deviation  offers,  in  a  sense,  a  convenient  standard 
by  which  to  define  a  zone  of  ordinary  variation.  Such  zones  might 
be  variously  defined;  the  distance  of  the  boundary  lines  from  the 
average  might,  for  example,  be  equal  to,  or  it  might  be  some  multi[Je 
or  some  fractional  part  of  the  standard  deviation.  The  lines  in 
Charts  XII  and  XIII  show  zones  whose  boundaries  are  distant  from 
the  average  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  standard  deviation.  The 
material  available  on  the  records  throws  no  light  on  the  question 
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whether  a  zone  so  defined,  as  appUed  to  children  of  di£Ferent  ages, 
has  a  uniform  significance  in  terms  of  nutrition  or  physical  condition. 

Table  VI. — Average  weights  y  by  stature  and  sex;  white  children  under  7  years  of  age  .^ 


White  boys. 


Statore  (inches).* 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
20 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44. 
45 
46 
47. 


I 
55 


206 
486 
905 
1,352 
1,994 
2,496 
3,068 
3,525 
8,775 
3,605 
3,671 
3»834 
3,803 
4^075 
4^533 
4,698 
&159 
6^074 
5,265 
5,133 
4,769 
4»181 
3,393 
2,312 
1,598 
857 
423 
193 


8.19 
9.47 
10.55 
11.94 
13.47 
15.01 
16.60 
18.03 
19.39 
20.68 
21.98 
23.24 
24.56 
25.80 
27.12 
28.41 
29.72 
31.00 
32.44 
33.84 
35.28 
36.83 
38.38 
40.13 
41.73 
43.50 
45.41 
47.29 


1^ 


s 


a 


o 


S  OB  e8 


1.28 

1.08 

1.39 

1.53 

1.54 

1.59 

1.43 

1.36 

1.29 

1.30 

1.26 

1.32 

1.24 

1.32 

1.29 

1.31 

1.37 

1.35. 

1.40 

1.44 

1.55 

1.55 

1.75 

1.60 

1.77 

1.91 

1.88 


I 

I 

DQ 


1.36 
1.61 
1.58 
1.73 
1.81 
1.93 
1.93 
1.94 
1.99 
2.00 
2.03 
2.11 
2.22 
2.29 
2.46 
2.55 
2.09 
2.65 
2.66 
2.73 
2.83 
2.88 
2.94 
3.05 
3.16 
3.22 
3.32 
3.35 


oo 


16.7 

17.0 

14.9 

14.5 

13.5 

12.9 

11.6 

10.7 

10.3 

9.7 

9.2 

9.1 

9.0 

8.9 

9.1 

9.0 

9.1 

8.5 

8.2 

ai 

&0 
7.8 
7.7 
7.6 
7.6 
7.4 
7.3 
7.1 


0.41 
.45 
.48 
.52 
.56 
.60 
.64 
.67 
.69 
.71 
.73 
.75 
.77 
.78 
.80 
.81 
.83 
.84 
.85 
.87 
.88 
.90 
.91 
.93 
.95 
.97 
.99 

1.01 


White  girls. 


i 


310 
654 
1,121 
1,635 
2,318 
2,866 
3,179 
3,561 
3,471 
3,425 
3,563 
3,750 
3,805 
3,951 
4,406 
4,596 
4,919 
4,974 
4,973 
4,823 
4,505 
o,  Inf4 
3,002 
2,020 
1,341 
703 
349 
143 


►  I 


8.13 
9.28 
10.53 
11.88 
13.33 
14.82 
16.35 
17.66 
19.01 
20.20 
21.30 
22.60 
23.81 
25.06 
26.41 
27.76 
20.13 
30.37 
31.71 
32.99 
34.49 
36.02 
37.49 
39.23 
40.94 
42.79 
45.00 
46.85 


1.15 
1.25 
1.35 
1.45 
1.49 
1.53 
1.31 
1.35 
1.19 
1.10 
1.30 
1.21 
1.25 
1.35 
1.34 
1.38 
1.24 
1.34 
1.28 
1.50 
1.53 
1.47 
1.74 
1.71 
1.85 
2.21 
1.85 


33 

©08 


1^ 


QQ 


1.33 
1.49 
1.82 
1.65 
1.74 
1.82 
1.88 
1.92 
1.92 
2.01 
2.03 
2.11 
2.23 
2.28 
2.45 
2.54 
2.67 
2.67 
2.75 
2.81 
2.87 
3.04 
3.06 
3.29 
3.24 
3.40 
3.70 
4.16 


16.4 
16.0 
17.2 
13.9 
13.1 
12.3 
11.5 

ia9 
lai 

9.9 
9.5 
9.4 
9.4 
9.1 
9.3 
9.1 
9.2 
8.8 
8.7 
8.5 
8.3 
8.4 
8.2 
8.4 
7.9 
8.0 
8.2 
8.9 


a  41 
.44 
.48 
.52 
•  56 
.59 
.63 
.65 
.68 
.70 
.71 
.73 
.74 
.76. 
.78 
.79 
.81 
.83 
.83 
.85 
.86 
.88 
.89 
.91 
.98 
.95 
.98 

1.00 


*  Averages  are  not  shown  for  83  boys  and  121  girls  who  were  under  20 inches  high,  or  for  109  bovs  and 
72  girls  who  were  4  8  inches  and  over, since  the  numbers  at  each  stature  are  too  small  to  |dvesatisfoctory 
averages.  For  equivalents  in  centimeters  and  kilograms  see  Qeneral  Table  21,  p.  107.  The  distribution 
of  weights  for  each  inch  in  stature  is  shown  in  General  Table  7  for  boys  and  in  General  Table  8  for  girls. 

>  The  statures  are  classified  to  the  nearest  inch;  cases  falling  on  the  dividing  line  between  classes  were 
divided  equally  and  half  were  classed  with  the  unit  above  and  half  with  the  unit  below— "20  inches" 
means  19.5  to  20.5;  '<21  inches."  20.5  to  21 .5,  etc. 

*  The  **  probable  errors"  of  these  average  weights  are  small.  For  boys  at  20  inches  the  probable  error 
was  0.06  pound;  at  21  inches,  0.05;  at  22  inches,  0.04;  from  23  to  25  inches,  0.03;  from  26  to  34 
inches. 0.(«:  from  35  to  42 inches,  0.03,  except  at  38  inches,  0.02;  at  43  inches,  0.04;  at  44,  0.05;  at  45, 
0.07 ;  at  46, 0.11;  and  at  47  i nches,  0.16  pound.  For  girls,  at  20  inches  the  probaole  error  was  0.05  pound; 
at21  and  22inches. 0.04;  at  23 inches. 0.03;  from  24 to  33 inches,  0.02;  from  34  to  41  inches, 0.03;  at42inches, 
0.04;  at  43, 0.05;  at  44, 0.06;  at  45, 0.09;  at  46, 0.13;  and  at  47  inches,  0.23  pound.  For  the  explanation  of 
this  term  see  appendix,  pp.  81-82. 

*  The  standard  deviation  is  equal  to  the 


square  root  of  the  mean  squared  deviation  from  the  average. 


n 


s  The  coefficient  of  variation  is  found  by  dividing  the  standard  deviation  by  the  average  and  express!  ng 
the  result  as  a  x)eroentage. 


K-lOof 


Table  VI  shows  also  the  increase  in  weight  for  each  inch  of  stature. 
Between  20  and  21  inches  the  increase  in  weight  for  an  inch  of  stature 
is  1.28  pounds  for  boys  and  1.15  pounds  for  girls;  it  rises  to  1.88 
pounds  for  boys  and  1.85  pounds  for  girls  between  46  and  47  inches. 
The  weight  per  inch  columns  state  this  tendency  in  another  way. 
The  gain  in  pounds  is  proportionately  greater  than  the  gain  in 
inches^  and  the  weight  per  inch  rises  from  0.41  pound  per  inch  for 
both  boys  and  girls  at  20  inches  to  1.01  pounds  per  inch  for  boys 
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and  1  paand  per  inch  for  girls  at  47  indies.    The  gain  is  proportk»- 
ateiy  greater  beknr  26  inches  than  at  higher  statures. 


Wdehtftr 

In  Tables  YJI  and  Vlll  the  relation  between  weight,  stature,  and  agv 
is  shown  tar  boys  and  girls  separately.    Under  1  year  of  age  the  older 


Years 


Cnart  Vi. — Weight  for  stature  and  age;  boya. 


children  appear  to  weigh  slightly  more  than  the  younger  childM 
of  the  same  stature.  After  the  first  year  of  life  is  passed,  however, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  ages  included  in  the  study,  practicafly 
no  difference  in  weight  for  height  appears  between  the  older  and  the 
younger  children  of  the  same  statxires.  Only  at  the  extremes  is  a 
slight  variation  noticeable;  the  children  who  are  exceptionally  tall 
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for  their  ages  appear  to  weigh  very  slightly  less,  and  the  children 
who  are  exceptionally  short  for  their  ages  appear  to  weigh  somewhat 
more,  than  average  children  of  the  same  heights.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  groups  which  show  this  tendency  are  usually  much 
smaller  than  the  others,  and  it  may  well  be  that  with  a  lai^er  nimiber 


Chart  VI Id — Weight  for  stature  and  age;  giris. 


of  cases  the  differences  between  the  average  weights  of  the  children 
who  are  exceptionally  advanced  or  exceptionally  retarded  in  growth 
and  those  of  average  children  would  be  lessened  or  even  disappear. 
Charts  VI  and  VII  show  in  graphic  form  the  relation  of  average 
weights  to  height  and  age. 
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For  the  ages  included  in  this  study  the  series  of  average  statures 
and  weights  which^  excepting  the  present,  is  based  upon  the  largest 
numbers  is  that  prepared  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Crum  for  the  American  Mediod 
Association.*  As  already  stated,  these  measurem^its  were  printed 
on  the  children's  year  card  to  furnish  a  standard  for  the  ages  from 
6  to  48  months,  with  which  parents  could  compare  the  actual  statures 
and  weights  of  their  children.  The  series  was  based  on  a  much 
smaller  number  of  children.  10,423.  than  are  included  in  the  children's 


C^-art  VIII. — Co*^ parse*  c*  :••  'tJre-'s  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and  Bowditrfi'i 

ai^erages:  boys'  statures. 


Months 


66        72 


Children's  year 
Cram 


-f<r 


-»«" 


Holt  (1916)  # 
Hoftt  (1919)  0 
Bowditdi    ■ 


year  tables.  When  Dr.  Crumbs  figures  are  subdivided  by  sex  and  by 
age  in  months,  therefore,  they  give  relatively  small  numbers  in  each 
group.  This  is  especially  true  of  ages  over  3  years;  at  these  ages  the 
numbers  for  each  sex  and  age  group  range  from  9  to  90,  averaging 
about  28.     The  children  were  selected  from  31  diflFerent  States. 

A  simmiary  statement  of  the  differences  between  Dr.  Crum's 
figures  and  those  compiled  from  the  children's  year  material  is  given 
in  Table  IX,  and  the  differences  are  shown  graphically  in  Charts 

•  Anthropometric  Statistics  of  Children— Ages  6  to  48  months.    Frederick  S.  Crum,  PnbfintioBS  c( 
the  American  Statistical  Association,  Vol.  XV,  191&-1917,  pp.  332-336. 
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VIII  to  XIII.  In  Dr.  Crumbs  table  the  statures  are  slightly  above 
those  in  the  children's  year  tables,  the  excess  averaging  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  for  boys  and  a  fifth  of  an  inch  for  girlsr  The 
difference  is  greatest  at  from  3  to  4  years  of  age,  but  even  here  it  is 
only  two-fifths  of  an  inch  for  boys  and  three-tenths  of  an  inch  for 
girls.  Dr.  Cnrni's  averages  at  these  ages,  it  may  be  pointed  out, 
are  based  on  relatively  few  cases.  The  percentage  excess  is  only 
0.7  for  boys  and  0.6  for  girls. 

Chart  IX. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and    Bowdltch's 

averages;  girls'  statures. 
Inches 

SO 


40 


30 


20 


Months 


Children's  year 
Crum. 


Holt  (1916)  # 
Holt  (1919)  O 
Bowdlteh    ■ 


The  excess  in  weight  is  somewhat  greater,  averaging  about  15 
ounces  for  boys  and  12  ounces  for  girls.  These  average  excesses 
amount  to  about  3.5  per  cent  of  the  weights.  The  average  excess 
in  weight  is  much  smaller  for  the  age  groups  from  6  to  12  months, 
only  6  and  4  ounces  for  boys  and  girls,  respectively,  and  increases 
with  age  to  slightly  over  a  pound.  The  percentage  excess,  however, 
is  fairly  constant,  ranging  from  3  to  4  per  cent. 

The  explanation  of  these  differences  probably  lies  in  differences  in 
the  method  of  selection  of  the  cases  which  formed  the  basis  of  the 
two  series.  The  smaller  series  is  based  upon  infants  who  were 
brought  for  baby  health  conferences,  or  "baby  shows,"  in  many  of 
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which  prizes  were  given  the  most  perfectly  developed  children,  and 
there  may  well  have  heen  a  tendency  to  bring  only  the  more  wdl- 
developed  babies.  The  children's  year  campaign  was  conducted 
without  any  such  element  of  competition,  and  mothers  of  all  classes 
in  all  States  brought  their  children  to  be  weighed  and  measured. 

Another  series  of  statures  and  weights  of  American  children  up  to 
4  years  of  age  is  that  given  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  in  Diseases  of 


Chart  X. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and  Bowdrtd^'i 

averages;  boys'  weights. 
Pounds 

50 


40 


30 


20 


10 


^U^ 

—^^—^  ___^_^__ _^_^^_  ^^^.^^^  .^— _^^^  ^»JL— .— — ^L  .      1       I  I  — *^-~^^— * 


Months    6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


36 


42 


46 


54 


60 


66 


72 


Children's  year 

Cnixn 

Holt  (1916).... 


->t- 


-M- 


■X- 


Holt(1919) G 

Holt  (191^  and  1910)   if 
Bowdltch ■ 


Infancy  and  Childhood.  Two  series  of  averages  between  6  months 
and  4  years  of  age  have  been  published;  the  earlier  one  is  contained 
in  the  editions  of  1916  and  preceding  years  and  the  later  one  in  tha 
edition  of  1919.  Both  series  are  based  upon  children  weighed  and 
measured  in  private  practice.  The  number  of  children  upon  whidi 
the  later  series  was  based  was  about  2,000.  A  comparison  between 
the  children's  year  figures  and  these  two  series  is  shown  in  Charts 
VIII  to  XIII. 
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Chart  Xi. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and  Bowditch's 

averages;  girls'  weights. 
Pounds 

50 


40 


30 


flO 


10 


^ 

II^X^ 

\ 

^-^^ 

^ 

1 

^ 
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y 
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^ 

. 
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Months   6 


12 


18 


24 


30 


36 


42 


48 


54 


60 


66 


72 


Children's  year 

Cram 

Holt  (1916)... 


-K- 


-X- 


Holt(1919) O 

Holt  (1916  and  1919)  -k 
Bowditch ■ 


Tablb  IX. — Comparison  of  average  stature  and  weight  of  **10,4tS  normal  babies  in  SI 
States*'  toith  averages  for  aU  white  children  inclyjdedin  etature  and  weight  tabulation. 


White  boys. 

White  glrh. 

Agi, 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Stature. 

Weight. 

Average 

excess 

(iGches).i 

Per 
cent 
ex- 
cess. 

Average 

excess 

(pounds).i 

Per 
cent 
ex- 
cess. 

Average 

ejcoess 

(inches).! 

Per 
cent 

ex- 
cess. 

Average 

excess 

(pounds).* 

Per 
cent 
ex- 
cess. 

AUaees 

+a23 

+0.7 

+a94 

+3.6 

+0.19 

+a6 

+0.78 

+3.6 

A  mnnthif.  iind<*r  12. , 

+  .01 
+  .18 
+  .21 
+  .39 

+  .1 
+  .6 
+  .6 
+1.1 

+  .37 
+  .88 
+1.02 
+1.03 

+3.9 
+3.7 
+3.6 

+3.4 

-  .01 
+  .04 
+  .31 
+  .31 

-  .0 

+  .1 

+  .9 
+  .9 

+  .27 
+  .75 
+1.08 
+  .90 

+3.0 

1 2  Fii'withs.  under  24. .  u .. . . .  x » a 

+3.4 

224  month",  nndw  W 

+4.0 

90  montlis,  under  49 

+3.4 

1  Ekoess  of  averages  based  on  '*  10,423  normal  babies  in  31  States"  over  averages  based  on  children 
eiglied  and  measured  diulng  children's  year.  Excess  stated  as  positive;  deficiency,  negative.  Average 
is  the  unweighted  average^  difference  between  the  two  series  of  averages. 
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Considerable  difference  in  stature  appears  between  Dr.  Hdt's 
earlier  and  his  later  series.  The  average  statures  of  the  childm 
examined  during  children's  year  fall  between  the  two  series  of  measlII^ 

Chart  XII. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holfs.  and  Bowdltdi'i 

averages ;  boys'  weight  for  height. 


Inches  20 


ChUdraii's  year 

Grum 

Standard  deviackm 


Holt  (1916)  # 

Holt  (1919)0 
Bowditdi  H 


ments  given  by  Dr.  Holt,  being  relatively  closer  to  the  later  than  to 
the  earUer  figures. 

In  weight  comparatively  Uttle  difference  appears  between  Dr. 
Holt's  earlier  and  his  later  seiies.    At  6  months  and  at  1  year  tbe 
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two  series  are  identical,  but  at  2  years,  3  years,  and  4  years  the 
children  in  the  later  series  averaged  about  half  a  pound  heavier. 
A  comparison  of  the  average  weights  of  the  children  examined  during 

Chart  XIII. — Comparison  of  children's  year  averages  with  Dr.  Crum's,  Dr.  Holt's,  and  Bowdltch's 

averages;  girls'  weight  for  height. 
Pounds 

48 


40 
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24 


16 


8 
Inches  20 


26 


32 


38 


Children's  year 

Cram — M H K- 

Standard  deviation 


Holt  (1916)  # 
Holt  (1919)  O 
Bowditch    ■ 


50 


children's  year  with  those  examined  by  Dr.  Holt  shows  that  Dr. 
Holt's  figures  at  6  months  for  both  boys  and  girls  are  somewhat 
lower,  at  12  months  practically  identical  for  boys  but  somewhat 
higher  for  girls,  and  at  older  ages  for  both  boys  and  girls  somewhat 
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higher  than  the  children's  year  figures.  In  regard  to  weight  for  jge, 
the  children's  year  figures  are  somewhat  closer  to  Dr.  Holt's  eariier 
than  to  his  later  averages. 

A  third  point  of  comparison  is  in  regard  to  wei^t  for  heighL 
The  relationship  of  the  children's  year  averages  to  Dr.  Crum's  and 
Dr.  Holt's  figures  is  indicated  in  Charts  XII  and  XIII.  In  wei^l 
for  height,  the  children's  year  figures  are  somewhat  below  Dr.  Cnim'i 
but  are  practically  iilentical  with  those  of  Dr.  Holt's  later  series. 


doHatiofl       At.     fleviation  derlmttoD       At.       dflrUUoii 

l.T4iii.      3S.6T!ii.    I.74!n.  1.5Tln.        3BJW  Id.  IJ7m. 

AIlStalai,l,7«casa9.  I(ma,30t  casn. 

The  charts  give -also  a  comparison  with  Bowditch's  arer^ea  for 
children  at  5J  years,  weighed  in  ordinary  clothing.  In  stature  the 
children's  year  series  is  sightly  above  Bowditch's  averages;  in 
weight,  when  allowance  is  made  for  the  weight  of  clothmg,  tits 
children's  year  series  appears  to  agree  fturly  well  v/ith  Bowditch  at 
the  point  of  juncture. 

Composition  of  sdected  group. 

An  important  question  in  regard  to  any  table  of  average  statures 
and  weights  based  upon  a  sample  is  whether  the  sample  is  typicil 
of   the   whole,     .\re    these   figures    typical   of  American   children  i 
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Would  averages  based  upon  all  the  white  children  under  6  years  of 
age  in  the  United  States  be  substantially  different  from  thes^.  whici 
are  based  upon  1.2  per  cent  of  them? 

So  far  as  distribution  by  States  is  concerned,  the  selection  of  diildiea 
as  shown  in  Table  X,  is  very  unequal.  Iowa,  the  East-North-€enlftl 
group  of  States,  and  California  are  more  fully  represented  tknanT 
others.  Whether  these  irregularities  affect  the  averages  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  the  differences  between  the  average  statures  and  w&^ 
of  children  in  the  States  fully  represented  and  in  those  not  so  wel 
represented.  Averages  for  three  areas  where  large  number  d 
children  were  examined  were  calculated,  and  are  discussed  belof. 


Per  cent 
30 


Chart  XVI. — Distribution  of  weights  of  white  boys  37  inches  in  stature. 
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but  it  w^  not  found  possible  to  make  similar  calculations  for  edi 
St«te.  One  pos^ble  cause  of  differences  in  average  statures  sni 
wt'ijthts  is  the  nationality  composition  of  the  population  of  the 
diffei^nt  States:  differ»ices  due  to  this  cause  are  discussed  m  tk 
succtHvlii^  pamgrajdis.  In  Califcvnia  some  other  factor— periu|B 
selection  of  teller  and  heavier  population,  perhaps  climate— appears  to 
play  a  part,  since  chilvlren  in  that  State  were  found  to  be  tafler  and 
heavier  than  in  other  States -a  difference  which  the  nationality  coDh 
p^\^tion  of  the  pop\;!ation  alone  does  not  exfdain.  So  far,  thse 
foK»>  as  thotse  tall  and  heavy  children  are  represented  in  an  uBthiB 
jtfv^lH^niv^n  in  the  §aR:p;e  s>i:\eo:evi  for  tabulation,  the  averages  may 
be  sli^V^Uy  h*^»or  ;han  averages  for  typical  American  children. 

Table  XI  showsi  whc;her  or  no;  the  parents  of  the  children  ubo- 
late^i  wew  Kvm  in  the  United  Sia:es^    Of  the  white  children  tabo- 
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lated,  69.3  per  cent  had  both  parents  bom  in  the  United  States,  10.4 
per  cent  had  one  parent  who  was  bom  in  the  United  States  and  one 
parent  who  was  bom  in  some  foreign  country,  and  19.5  per  cent  had 
parents  who  were  foreign  bom.  The  nativity  of  the  parents  of  0.8 
per  cent  was  not  reported. 

Table  X. — Section  of  country;  white  children  included  in  stature  and  weight  tables.^ 


Section  of  country. 


All  sections 

New  England'and  Middle  Atlantic. 

Southon 

East  North-Central 

Iowa 

Western 

Oalifomia 


White 
chUdren. 


167,024 


23,729 
9,044 
64,779 
37,033 
23,170 
19,209 


>  The  grouping  of  States  into  sections  follows  the  groupine  of  States  into  divisions  in  the  census  of 
1910,  except  that  the  southern  section  includes  tne  South  Atlantic,  East  South  Central  and  West 
South  Central,  and  the  western  section  includes  the  West  North-Central,  Mountain,  and  Pacific  divi- 
sions,  except  Iowa  and  California,  which  are  shown  separately. 

Comparing  the  proportion  of  children  with  both  parents  bom  in 
the  United  States  in  the  group  tabulated  with  the  proportion  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  it  appears  that  the  percentages  are  almost 
identical,  69.3  per  cent  of  the  children  tabulated  as  compared  with 
70.2  per  cent  of  white  children  under  5  years  of  age  in  the  whole 
country  in  1910.^  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  children  tabulated 
are  very  closely  typical  of  all  white  children  in  the  United  States. 

The  native  white  children  of  native  parentage,  however,  include 
children  of  diflFerent  racial  stocks.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  what  stocks  are  represented  among  the  children 
tabulated  since  information  on  this  point  was  not  obtained,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  racial  stocks  repre- 
sented among  the  children  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  United  States, 
since  precise  information  is  available  only  in  regard  to  parental 
nativity  and  not  to  racial  stock.  The  principal  racial  stock  in  America, 
however,  is  the  British,  and  of  the  diflFerent  British  stocks  the  Eng- 
lish is  probably  most  largely  represented.  Next  in  importance  to 
the  British  is  probably  the  German  stock,  as  there  was  a  considerable 
immigration  of  Germans  iuto  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  during  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  a  second  wave  of  immigration  of  Germans 
commencing  about  1848.  Irish  immigration  was  very  large  in  the 
two  or  three  decades  following  1840.  Scandinavian  immigration  has 
formed  somewhat  more  recently  a  considerable,  though  minor,  ele- 
ment of  population.  All  these  stocks,  which  make  up  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  population  classified  as  **  native  American,"  are  racially 

'  If  the  not-reported  cases  among  the  children  tabulated  are  Included  with  the  native  born  of  native 
parentage,  as  is  the  case  with  the  census  figure,  the  percentages  are  70.1  and  70.2,  respectively.  See  Thir- 
teenth Census,  Vol.  I,  pp.  322-326,  also  p.  126. 
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doeelj  idated,  thoi^^  the  Srandnmvums  in  pardcular  aie  coogid- 
erably  Udler  and  heavier  than  the  KngJiah- 


Tablk  XL — Parental  natiritff,  6y  mttunu;  wkiie  dnUren  imduded  in  stature 

tMa. 


iceiflk 


SwitvitT -^ 


ICddlBAi 


EMtNonfc- 


IVreeBS                IPeront 
Number.  «M-   Xaaber.  ^dSttai-  XindiR. 

PercfH 
dicn- 

ToCaL lo7.0M        UMLO      a.7»  1      WLO        9,0M 

HBlO 

54,779 

mi 

BflttaiHRDttmXnv U».^I8         «Bl3        9,5t0         4B.3       S.2M 

Bath vnaaianign  bam,..:    33,SU          19.5      10,XB         43.5           40B 

9L4 
4.5 

38,992 
IQ»977 

7LJ 

,  ^       1 

4.0 
.5 

s 

B-i 

In 'liiTcrex:!  cuuoif left. l^'djf,            l-«            713           X3             47 

Not  rrpor&ed. 27   S   1 

L4 

OwmtzT^.owiorQ^Ngni.     17.441          10.4        3.538          14.9           3E 
<>ae  or  ^.>iii  not  reported I.2M             .«           309           1.3             47 

X« 

.5 

4,4«S           &I 
3R4 

XatiTxXT  of  piRstB. 


ToCAl. 


Bo^b  parnit?  mtiTe 39. 


In  SSS9P  cwrntnr 

In  diife^i:;  cxjg^xtks. 
Not  reporwl 


One  uiiTT.  osr  forvim  Norn. 
One  or  ^<N]|  DOC  zvporad 


n™^. 

FercMit 

Nmber. 

Fereest 
biition.> 

Xamba'. 

dvtn- 

sr.OB 

MOlO 

23.170 

UKtO 

19,9S8 

I«lI 

39.  «^ 

X9n 

8X2 

7-9 

1«.512 
3,26 

7L3 
14.1 

12,082 

4,eos 

a4 

£9 

2.««S 
11 

7.2 
.7 

X8S5 
419 

2 

1X3 
L8 

3»99« 

612 

3.S 

3.S39 

114 

9.6 

.3 

3,» 
17« 

13.8 

.8 

914 

a4 

LJ 

1  Pff-  crct  not  shovn  if  Its  than 


ith  of  1  per  cent. 


Since  the  native-bom  parents  of  children  under  6  years  of  age  in 
191$  were  for  the  most  part  bom  in  this  oountrr  before  1895,  some 
light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  racial  stocks  represented  among  the 
grandparents  of  the  children  by  a  study  of  the  nationality  composi- 
tion of  the  population  at  the  emsus  of  1890.  Since  such  a  study, 
however,  shows  only  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  popolation^ 
and  since  no  account  is  taken  of  differing  birth  rates,  the  conclusions 
that  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  racial  stocks  of  the  children  of  the  1S90 
population  are  necessarily  somewhat  uncertain.  In  1890  the  foreign- 
bom  white  population  represented  16.6  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
population.  The  principal  elements  were  the  British  and  Irish,  in- 
cluding British  Canadian,  with  6.9  per  cent:  the  German,  with  5.1 
per  cent:  and  the  Scandinavian  with  1.7  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
population.  The  rvmainder  included  French  Canadians,  Austro- 
Hungarians.  Russians,  Italian.  French,  Swiss,  etc    It  is  worthy  of 
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especial  note  that  all  foreign-bom  Italians,  Russians,  and  Austro- 
Hungarians  together  constituted  only  1.2  per  cent  of  the  total  white 
population. 

The  nationality  or  racial  composition  of  the  children  of  native 
parentage  included  in  the  group  selected  for  tabulation  may  have 
been  somewhat  affected  by  the  imequal  weighting  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country.  An  examination  of  the  proportions  of  for- 
eign-bom white  in  the  different  sections  in  1890  indicates,  however, 
the  extent  of  bias  from  this  cause.  Thus  Iowa,  the  State  with  the 
largest  proportion  of  children  included  in  the  tabulation,  had  in  1890 
a  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  foreign-bom  (Germans  and  Scandi- 
navians than  the  country  as  a  whole,  respectively  6.7  per  cent  and 
3.8  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population.  Likewise  in  the  East 
North-Central  States,  also  somewhat  overweighted  in  the  tabulation, 
the  foreign-bom  Germans  constituted  8  per  cent,  and  the  foreign- 
bom  Scandinavians  2.1  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population.  In 
California  the  foreign-bom  Germans  constituted  only  5.5  per  cent 
and  the  foreign-bom  Scandinavians  2  per  cent,  while  the  group  of 
foreign-bom  Italian,  Russian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  together  con- 
stituted 2.6  per  cent  of  the  total  white  population.  In  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,,  which  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation were  somewhat  underweighted  in  the  tabulation,  the  propor- 
tion of  foreign-bom  Germans  was  not  far  from  that  in  the  country 
as  a  whole,  5.2  per  cent,  while  the  proportion  of  Scandinavian  was 
considerably  less,  only  0.7  per  cent.  In  the  Western  group  of  States 
the  percentage  of  foreign-bom  Germans  was  5.3  per  cent,  while  that 
of  foreign-bom  Scandinavians  was  5.  In  the  Southern  States  the 
foreign-bom  Grermans  constituted  only  1.5  per  cent,  and  the  foreign- 
bom  Scandinavians  a  negligible  proportion  of  the  total  white 
population. 

Though  these  figures  are  only  the  percentages  of  the  foreign  bom 
and  do  not,  therefore,  show  the  true  proportions  of  the  different 
racial  stocks,  yet  they  do  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  bias  caused 
by  the  unequal  weighing  of  States  in  the  group  of  children  selected 
for  tabulation.  Thus,  if  a  sample  of  the  population  of  1890  were 
drawn  from  the  several  States  and  sections  in  the  same  proportions 
as  the  children  selected  for  tabulation,  the  foreign-bom  Germans 
would  represent  6.3  per  cent  and  the  foreign-bom  Scandinavians  2.4 
per  cent  of  such  a  sample,  instead  of  5.1  and  1.7  per  cent,  respectively, 
as  in  the  entire  country.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  group  of 
children  of  native  parentage  the  German  and  the  Scandinavian  racial 
stocks  weriB  probably  somewhat  more  Uberally  represented  than  in 
the  whole  population. 

Table  XII,  which  shows  the  countries  of  birth  of  the  mothers  of 
the  children  included  in  the  tabulation,  throws  light  upon  the  racial 
stocks  represented  among  the  children  of  foreign  parentage.     As 
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afaeady  stated,  practically  seven-tenths  of  the  children  had  both 
parents  bcHn  in  the  United  States;  6.2  per  cent  more  had  mothos 
who  were  native,  but  fathers  foreign  bom.  This  table  shows  further 
that,  of  those  whose  mothers  were  foreign  bom,  a  considerable  pro- 
portion were  of  racial  stocks  similar  to  the  native  American.  Hius, 
4.2  per  cent  had  mothers  bom  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  British 
possessions,  that  is^  idio  were  Eln^ish,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Welsh. 

On  the  other  hand,  2.3  per  cent  had  mothers  bom  in  Denmaik, 
Sweden,  or  Norway,  2  in  Gemiany,  4.1  in  Italy,  2.9  per  cent  in  Rus- 
sia, 1.3  per  cent  in  Poland,  and  4  per  cent  in  Austria-Hungary. 

Table  "KlI.— Country  of  hirih  of  parents;  tckUe  dtildrtn  induded  in  stature  and  weigkt 

tables. 


wute  ctmdren  indoded  in  sUtm  lad 
weight  Ubies. 

Coimtry  of  fafath  of  Dottacr. 

Total. 

ParenU 

bom  in 

same 

country. 

Parntt 

bom  ID 

dilfanB 

oommies. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

AH  fwjutrit*      

U67,024 

loao 

145,385 

20.3^ 

United  Statm    

127,212 
7,080 

76.2 
4.2 

115,839 
3,675 

1L3«3 

TTnitfid  Kinpdom  aikI  l^ritish  poww-skmg 

3»»5 

1,755 

714 

44 

1,702 

2,815 

1.1 
.4 

913 

3» 

16 

1,090 

1,327 

«d 

Srfftland ... 

2& 

Wales 

» 

Tr^np4            , 

LO 
L7 

m 

I*i1tl8b  DOssMSSinns           . 

uis^ 

*^ 

Italy 

6,817 
6,743 

41 
4.0 

6,618 
5,975 

m 

7B 

Austria 

4,211 

487 

1,012 

48 

5 

980 

2.5 
.3 
.6 

^2i 

382 

9t2 
48 

5 
807 

5i? 

Bolieiiiia 

US 

Hunf^iy-  -  ...                  .  _                     ... 

^ 

Croatia.'. 

Transylvania 

Notspmfled.         ... 

.6 

6 

Rii»;i|k 

4,886 
3,764 

2L9 
2.3 

4,501 
2,354 

SB 

Scandinavia 

l,4Id 

Pfflimark .   .  . .     

697 
1,644 
1,423 

.4 

LO 
.0 

471 

l,0ft5 

788 

321 

Sweden 

» 

Norway 

C35 

Ofrmany...      

3,370 
2,231 
3,690 

ZO 
1.3 
2.2 

1,625 
1,900 
2,818 

L7IS 

Poland''. 

^» 

Allotber* 

S2 

^  Includes  1,271  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

*  As  constituted  before  the  war,  except  Austrian  Poland,  which  is  included  with  Poland. 

*  Includes  Russian,  German,  and  Austrian  Poland  as  constituted  before  the  war. 

*  Including  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  Luxemberg,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switis- 
land,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Serbia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Bulraria,  Montenegro,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Atlantic 
and  Padflc  i&Umds,  Alrica,  Japian,  China,  India,  Asia  n.  o.  s.,  £orope  n.  a  s. 

Of  these  races  the  German  is  slightly  and  the  Scandinavian  con- 
siderably taller  and  heavier,  while  the  ItaUan  and  the  Jewish  an 
considerably  shorter  and  Ughter  than  the  native  American  stock. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  mothers  who  reported  their  country 
of  birth  as  Russia  or  Poland  was  probably  of  Jewish  race-  The 
mothers  who  reported  Austria-Hungary  as  their  country  of  birth 
probably  include  a  number  of  races,  some  Germans,  some  Czechs, 
some  Magyars,  and  others. 
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Of  the  white  children,  then,  who  formed  the  basis  of  the  stature  and 
weight  tables,  76  per  cent  had  mothers  bom  in  the  United  States, 
4  per  cent  had  mothers  bom  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  the 
remainder — about  one-fifth— were  of  stocks  of  taller  or  of  shorter 
stature. 

Comparison  of  the  figures  showing  countries  of  birth  of  the  foreign- 
bom  mothers  of  the  children  included  in  the  tabulation  with  similar 
data  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  is  rendered  difficult  because  no 
census  figures  are  available  showing  country  of  birth  of  parents  of 
young  children.  An  approximation  can  be  reached  by  comparing 
the  countries  of  birth  of  the  mothers  of  children  included  in  the 
tables  with  the  countries  of  birth  of  the  foreign-bom  population  of 
both  sexes  in  1910,  as  in  Table  XIII.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  foreign-bom  mothers  of  the  children  weighed  and  measured 
were  for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States  in  1910,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  different  nationalities  among  children  under  6  years 
of  age  in  1918  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  women  in  the  1910 
population  and  also  upon  the  relative  birth  rates. 

Tablb  XIII. — ComparUon  of  the  dittrUnUion  by  Tnoihers*  country  of  birth  of  dnldren  of 
/oreign-bom  mothers  included  in  main  tabulation  with  the  distrimitUm  by  country  of 
birth  of  Uief oreign-bom  popviation  in  the  United  Statee  in  1910. 


Coontry  of  Mrth.^ 


Per  cent  distri- 

bution. 

Chfldraa 

of  foreign- 

Foreign- 

bom 

bom 

popula- 
tioii 

Indnded 

in  tabula- 

1910.1 s 

tion.! 

loao 

loao 

17.7 

28.1 

4.4 

tt.5 

1.8 

1.9 

.1 

.6 

4.3 

lao 

7.1 

*9.1 

17.1 

9.9 

Uft.9 

12.4 

U2.8 

12.8 

9.5 

9.3 

1.8 

1.3 

4.1 

4.9 

3.6 

3.0 

<8.5 

1&5 

5.0 

(*) 

9.3 

18.1 

AH  foreign  countries 

Uniftad  t^inffitm  and  British  possessions. 


Snglaod 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland. 

British  possessions . 


Italy 

AofltriA-Hungary. 


Scandinavia. 


Denmark. 
Sweden.. 
Norway.. 


Oermany. 
PoUnd.... 
All  others. 


1  ciiildren  included  in  the  tabulation  are  dassifled  by  country  of  birth  of  mother. 

•  Tlilrteenth  Census.  Vol.  I,  Population  fhnn  p.  791.    The  foreign  bom  used  as  the  basis  of  these  per- 
jntages  indude  about  1.3  per  cent  colored. 

•  Innudes  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  and  Australia. 

«  As  constituted  before  the  war,  except  that  if  the  mother's  country  of  Urth  is  stated  as  Folaxid  it  is  classed 

iPolaDd. 

s  Kot  shown  separately. 
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Tlik  eonqittiaoo  indic«t«  thfti  among  the  difldren  aeiectad  for 
UbolmtioQ  Italy  and  Aostna-Hmigaiy  and  poliaps  Poland  mn 
represented  in  somewbMt  larger,  and  Gcnnany,  Great  Britain,  and 
Ireland  in  aomewliat  smaller,  propurtkma  than  among  the  forogn- 
bom  popolatjon  of  1910.  Thne  differences,  howvTer,  maj  mereh 
r^ect  the  effect  ot  diffcrcnoea  in  Imih  rates.  The  greatest  diffo^ 
enees,  it  may  be  pcnnted  oat,  are  in  the  large  i»op(vtion  d  Itahan, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  small  prqKKtkMi  <rf  Gennan,  <hi  the 
other — differences  nhich  si^gest  that  even  allowing  for  differenees 
in  birth  rates  p^faaps  an  undue  pioporticm  of  children  of  Italian 
mothers  and  too  small  a  {xoportifHi  of  diildren  ctf  Gennan  mothera 
were  included  in  the  tabulation. 

The  effect  ot  bias  in  selection  of  racial  stocks  may  now  be  sommed 
up.  The  average  statures  and  weights  of  children  of  German  par- 
entage are  very  slightly  above,  those  of  Scandinavian  parentage  con- 
siderably above,  and  those  for  children  of  Italian  parentage  ooo- 
fliderably  below,  the  averages  for  all  white  children**  The  analysis 
has  indicated  that  probably  the  German,  and  especially  the  Scan* 
dinavian,  stocks  are  somewhat  overweighted  in  the  group  of  children 
of  native  parentage,  while  the  German  may  be  slightly  underwei^ted 
and  the  Italian  overweighted  in  the  group  of  children  of  for^gn-boni 
parentage.  The  amount  of  error  in  the  general  averages  from  each 
of  these  elements  is  small,  since  even  with  overstatement  the  vanous 
groups  form  comparatively  small  proportions  of  the  total  numbers. 
Furthermore,  the  errors  tend  to  offset  one  another,  since  the  biss 
toward  overstatement  of  the  averages  due  to  overweighting  the 
Scandinavian  stock  among  the  children  of  native  parentage  tends 
to  be  offset  by  the  bias  toward  understatement  of  the  averages  doe 
to  overweighting  the  Italian  stock  among  the  children  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  the  overweighting  of  German  stock  among  the 
children  of  native  parentage  tends  to  be  offset  by  the  underweightiiig 
of  German  stock  among  the  children  of  foreign  parentage.  Though 
the  analysis  is  suggestive  only  rather  than  conclusive,  it  does  indi- 
cate that  so  far  as  racial  stocks  are  concerned  the  averages  may  be 
considered  fairly  typical  of  all  white  children  under  6  years  of  age 
in  the  United  States. 

The  averages  might  have  been  affected,  however,  not  only  by  a  bias 
in  racial  stocks  represented  among  the  children  selected  but  by  a 
method  of  selection  tending  to  secure  an  unduly  large  proportion  of 
measurements  for  children  who  were  taller  and  heavier  than  the 
average.  So  far  as  the  general  conditions  connected  with  the  «»>- 
duct  of  the  weighing  and  measuring  test  are  concerned,  it  was  sought 
to  reach  children  of  all  classes  equally.  Though  the  methods  of 
organization  were  different  in  different  States,  and  perhaps  achieved 
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different  degrees  of  success  in  reaching  all  classes,  probably  on  the 
whole  the  use  of  local  organizations  already  established  and  the  wide 
pubhcity  given  to  the  weighing  and  measuring  test  served  to  secure 
a  representative  group  of  children.  The  fact  already  discussed  that 
a  fairly  representative  sample  of  the  children  of  the  different  nation- 
ality groups  was  secured  would  tend  to  indicate  that  the  sample  was 
also  typical  in  other  respects. 

Furthermore,  if  there  had  been  a  tendency  for  the  tallest  and 
heaviest  children  to  be  brought  to  the  weighing  and  measuring  cen- 
ters, then,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the  proportion  of 
children  included  in  the  tabulation  the  more  children  of  only  average 
and  of  less  than  average  stature  and  weight  would  have  been  in- 
cluded; and  hence  the  larger  the  proportion  of  children  included  in 
any  given  area  the  lower  would  be  the  averages  for  that  area.  The 
proportion  of  children  included  in  the  tabulation  varied  consider- 
ably in  the  different  States.  Thus,  in  Iowa  approximately  13  per 
cent  of  the  children  under  6  years  of  age  were  included,  and  in  Cali- 
fornia about  6.6  per  cent;  in  other  areas  the  proportions  were  much 
smaller.  If,  then,  there  was  a  definite  tendency  to  bring  the  tallest 
and  heaviest  children  to  be  weighed  and  measured,  it  would  be 
expected  that  the  averages  in  California,  and  especially  in  Iowa, 
would  be  lower  than  the  averages  in  all  States.  As  will  be  shown, 
however,  the  averages  in  Iowa  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
general  averages,  while  those  in  California  are  markedly  higher  than 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.  Though  this  evidence  is  far  from  con- 
clusive, it  tends  to  suggest  that  the  averages  may  be  considered  as 
free  from  any  bias  toward  selecting  only  the  tallest  and  heaviest 
children. 

Comparative  stature  and  weight  in  different  sections. 

To  determine  whether  in  different  sections  of  the  country  there 
are  significant  differences  in  stature  and  weight,  analysis  has  been 
made  of  three  groups  of  children.  The  children  of  Iowa  formed 
one  group  with  a  h%h  percentage  of  children  of  native  parentage; 
the  children  of  Cahfomia  showing  a  smaller  proportion  with  native 
parentage  than  those  of  Iowa,  but  hving  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able climatic  conditions,  formed  a  second  group;  and  the  children 
of  New  York  City,  who  were  largely  of  foreign  parentage  and  who 
included  a  considerable  proportion  of  children  of  short-statured 
races,  formed  a  third  group.  The  New  York  City  children,  though 
not  included  in  the  general  averages  on  account  of  having  been 
weighed  with  underclothing,  are  presented  in  this  connection  to 
indicate  the  effect  of  the  nationality  composition  of  the  group  upon 
average  stature.  In  all  three  areas  the  size  of  the  sample  was  fairly 
large.  These  comparisons  show  roughly  the  range  of  sectional 
Yltriation^  in  average  stature  md  weight. 
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Table  XlV,  which  gives  the  inf ormatioii  in  sommaiy  form,  sbow& 
that  measurements  of  the  Iowa  children  approximate  those  of  diit- 
dren  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  with  a  slight  excess — a  fifth  of  an  indi— 
in  stature.  Hie  children  under  1  year  of  age  are  neariy  3  ounoes 
heavier,  but  those  from  1  to  6  years  are  from  1  to  3  ounoes  h^ter 
than  the  average  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  California  children, 
on  the  other  hand,  average  two-fifths  of  an  inch  taller  than  all  chil- 
dren included  in  the  general  table,  and  exceed  the  general  average 
weight  by  approximately  three-fourths  of  a  pound.  The  New  Toik 
City  children,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  marked  deficiency  in  stature 
amounting  to  as  much  as  half  an  inch. 

Tablb  XIV. — Comparative  Mtature  and  weight,  by  age;  eampariaon  of  white  eihtldren  vniff 
€  yAirt  of  age,  Iowa,  ColifomioL,  and  New  Tbrt  City,  with  averages  for  aZI  whUe 
emldren. 


Age  and  section. 


CalilianiiA. 

Under  1  year.... 

1  year,  under  2 . . 

2  years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4 . 

4  years,  under  5. 
5year8»under6. 


Iowa. 


Under  1  year 

1  year,  under  2.. 

2  years,  under  3 . 

3  years,  under  4 . 

4  years,  under  5. 

5  years,  under  6. 


New  York  aty. 


Under  1  year.... 

1  year,  under  2.. 

2  years,  under  3 . 

3  yeus,  under  4 . 

4  years,  under  5 . 

5  years,  under  6. 


White  rfaiMren. 

Bays. 

GIrb. 

ATerage 

exoess.1 

Average  excesLi 

Stature 
(incfaes). 

Wei^t 
(pounds). 

Stature 

(indies). 

Weiglit 

(poands). 

+a40 

«+a75 

+a36 

:+a7l 

+  .23 
+  .33 
+  .3^ 
+  .36 
+  .44 
+  .64 

+  .22 
+  .75 
+  .87 
+L01 
+  .«2 
+1.11 

+  .26 
+  .26 
+  .34 
+  -48 

+  .38 
+  .43 

+  .i: 

+  .74 

+  .a 

+L« 
+LflB 
+L()I 

+a20 

-a  04 

+ai4 

-a  05 

+a20 
+  .14 
+  .13 
+  .21 
+  .28 
+  .31 

+ai8 

-  .21 

-  .17 

-  .06 

-  .04 

-  .16 

+ai9 

+  .15 
+  .15 
+  .17 
•    +  .23 
+  .03 

-Hill 

-M 
-.» 
-.» 
-.16 

-0.52 

(«) 

-a  49 

{*} 

-  .52 

-  .55 

-  .45 

-  .56 

1 

-a  35 

-  .45 

-  .45 

-  .54 

-  .52 

-  .62 

(>) 
(») 
(») 

(') 

1  Average  excess  is  the  unweighted  average  difference  between  the  averages  for  tlie  sectioo  spediied  at 
the  different  months  in  the  years  specified,  with  the  corre^Knding  averages  for  all  white  duluvn- 
s  Figures  for  California  based  onlv  upon  children  reported  weired  and  measired  without  dotiiing. 
s  Weigifats  not  comparable  since  cnilaren  in  New  York  City  were  weighed  in  luvlerciotliing. 

The  proportion  of  children  whose  parents  were  bom  in  the  United 
States  was  highest  in  Iowa,  82.2  per  cent;  next  in  California,  62.4 
per  cent;  and  very  low  in  New  York  City,  only  22.7  per  cent.  So 
far  as  the  racial  stocks  represented  in  the  children  of  native  parentage 
can  be  inferred  from  the  nativity  of  their  parents,  Iowa  and  Oali- 
fomia  are  not  far  different;  Iowa  has  slightly  larger  proportions 
of  the  German  and  the  Scandinavian  and  CaUfomia  of  the 
southern    European    races — ^but   in  both   States   the   main   racial 
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stock  is  the  British.  The  nationalities  represented  among  the  chil- 
dren of  foreign-bom  mothers  included  in  Iowa  the  Scandinavian 
with  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  German  with  2.6  per  cent,  and 
the  British  and  Irish  with  1.1  per  cent;  the  Italian  was  represented 
by  only  0.8  per  cent.  In  California,  however,  the  Italian  had  the 
largest  proportion  of  any  of  the  foreign  nationalities  with  8  per  cent, 
the  British  and  Irish  came  second  with  5.2  per  cent,  while  the  Scan- 
dinavian nationalities  had  2  per  cent,  the  Russian  1.7  per  cent,  and 
the  German  only  1.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  In  New  York 
City  Italy  was  most  largely  represented  with  20.7  per  cent,  followed 
by  Russia,  with  17.7  per  cent,  Austria-Hungary  with  13.2  per  cent, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  British  possessions  with  9.5  per  cent 
(Ireland  alone,  7.5  per  cent),  Germany  with  1.9  per  cent,  and  Poland 
with  1.7  per  cent. 

It  is  clear  from  these  figures  that  the  excess  stature  and  weight 
in  California,  as  compared  with  Iowa  and  other  States,  is  not  due  to 
the  racial  stocks  represented  in  her  population.  It  must  be  due, 
therefore,  to  some  other  factor — selection  of  the  tallest  and  heaviest 
in  the  process  of  migration,  or  favorable  environmental  conditions 
such  as  climate.  The  deficiency  in  stature  in  New  York  City,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  large  pro- 
portion of  children  of  short-statured  races,  such  as  the  Italian  and 
the  Jewish. 

Comparative  stature  and  weight  of  city  and  country  children. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  there  is  any  significant  difference 
in  statiu'e  and  weight  between  city  and  coimtry  children,  the  children 
of  native  parentage  in  Iowa  and  in  the  East  North-Central  section 
were  tabulated  by  the  size  of  the  communities  in  which  they  were 
examined,  whether  ''rural,"  which  was  defined  as  places  under  10,000 
population,  or  "urban,"  which  was  divided  into  places  of  from 
10,000  to  25,000  population  and  places  of  26,000  and  over.  The 
results  are  shown  in  Table  XV. 

In  this  table  the  statures  and  weights  of  the  children  in  each  group 
are  compared  with  those  of  children  in  all  States.  The  difference 
between  urban  and  rural  children  is  therefore  shown  in  the  relative 
difference.  The  probable  errors  of  the  figures  are  also  shown  in  the 
table. 

Both  in  stature  and  weight  the  averages  for  children  in  rural  areas 
are  above  those  for  children  in  urban  areas.  This  difference  appears 
for  both  boys  and  girls.  So  far  as  stature  is  concerned,  no  signifi- 
cant difference  appears  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  urban 
communities,  and  the  slight  difference  which  occurs  between  the 
averages  for  children  in  the  smaller  and  in  the  larger  urban  com- 
munities of  both  sections  is  seen  on  analysis  to  be  due  solely  to  a 
difference  in  the  East  North-Central  section. 
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Only  children  whose  parents  were  native  bom  were  included  in 
this  table,  and  the  effect  of  differences  in  racial  composition  between 
rural  and  urban  areas  is  therefore  eliminated  so  far  as  the  material 
at  hand  permits.  The  children  are  the  offspring  of  parents  bom  in 
this  country  for  the  most  part  before  1895,  and  include  no  appreciable 
proportion  of  the  short-statured  races,  such  as  the  Italian  and  the 
Jewish.  The  States  chosen  contain,  it  is  true,  many  persons  of  Scandi- 
navian descent,  but  so  far  as  the  evidence  indicates  this  element  is 
foimd  more  largely  in  cities  than  in  coimtry  districts,  and  therefore 
would  not  explain  the  difference  in  average  stature  and  weight  in 
favor  of  the  coimtry .• 

Conqmratiye  stature  and  weight  of  children  of  natfye  parentage. 

The  inclusion  in  the  group  selected  for  study  of  a  considerable 
number  of  children  whose  parents  were  not  bom  in  the  United 
States  raises  the  question  whether  the  averages  secured  are  fairly 
typical  of  children  of  native  parentage.  Tp  throw  light  upon  this 
question  a  special  tabidation  was  made  of  children  of  native  parent- 
age in  Iowa  and  in  the  East  North-Central  section.  The  tabulation 
included  68^946  boys  and  girls  under  6  years  of  age,  both  of  whose 
parents  were  reported  bom  in  the  United  States,  Table  XVI. 

Table  XVI. — CcmyariMn  of  Mtature  and  weight  of  children  of  native  parentage  with 
general  averages;  white  children  under  €  years  of  age;  Iowa  and  East  North-Central 
sections. 


AfD  and  notion. 


Bothaedtiona. 


Under  1  year. . . . 
1  year,  under  2.. 
2year8,  ondera. 

3  years,  under  4. 

4  yean,  under  6. 
5 yean,  ondera. 


Iowa. 


Under  1 

1  year,  under  2. 

2  years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4. 
4yean,under5. 
6y«ars,  under  6. 


East  North-Central. 


1  year. . . , 
,  under  2.. 

under  3. 
.,  under  4. 

under  6. 
1^  under  0. 


White  boys. 


Number. 


34,878 


8,358 
6,456 
6,413 
6,012 
6,374 
2,265 


15,808 


8,567 
3,010 
8,002 
2,883 
2,305 
541 


10,480 


4,701 
3,446 
8,411 
8,128 
2;  070 
^724 


Avenge  exoes8.a 


Stature 
(inches). 


+0.06 


+  .06 
+  .02 
+  .02 
+  .04 
+  .13 
-  .00 


•f  .18 


+  .17 
+  .13 
+  .13 
+  .21 
+  .26 
+  .25 


-  .05 


*-  .08 

-  .07 

-  .07 

-  .12 
-f  .03 

-  .00 


Weight 
(pounds). 


-0.05 


+  .03 

-  .17 

-  .10 

-  .06 
+  .06 

-  .15 


-  .05 


+  .16 

-  .17 

-  .10 

-  .03 

-  .08 
~  .06 


-  .05 


-  .07 

-  .17 

-  .08 

-  .08 
+  .17 

-  .18 


White  girls. 


Number. 


Avenge  ezoesB.a 


Ststun 
(inches). 


34,068 


+0.05 


8,054 
6,189 
6,202 
5,804 
6,407 
2,232 


14,056 


3,413 
2,020 
2,044 
2,773 
2,350 
547 


10, 112 


4,641 
3,260 
8,348 
3,121 
3,048 
1,685 


+  .07 
+  .02 
+  .03 
+  .02 
+  .11 
+  .05 


+  .17 


+  .22 
+  .12 
+  .15 
+  .15 
+  .26 
+  .03 


-  .05 


-  .03 

-  .06 

-  .07 

-  .10 

-  .01 

-  .06 


Weight 
(pounds). 


--0.06 


+  .04 

-  .14 

-  .00 

-  .16 

-  .06 

-  .12 


-  .11 


+  .16 

-  .20 

-  .12 

-  .26 

-  .16 

-  .24 


-  .05 


-  .05 
-.00 

-  .07 

-  .06 
+  .04 

-  .00 


aS 


Bis  Stated  as  positive,  defldency  as  negative.  The  avenupe  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  average 
dJ1to«noe  between  what  the  cmkhenaotimUy  weigbed  and  measurea  and  the  average  wei^tsand  statures 
of  white  ff»iMrp"  of  the  ^w^  wfr:^  and  ages  (in  months)  in  all  States. 

•  Figures  for  1800  show  that  In  the  East  North-Centni  States  1 .0  per  cent  of  the  population  of  rural  dis- 
trlotB  and  dties  under  26/nO  population,  while  2.0per  cent  of  the  population  of  cities  of  2^000  and  over, 
were  bon  in  aoe  of  the  Soandmavlan  coontzleB.  Thirteenth  Census,  Vol.  I,  Population.  Ccmpfledfrom 
p.  8f7. 
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The  results  in  general  show  a  clf»e  ftgreement  with  tlu  iv<r 
ages  already  presented.  The  children  of  native  paraitige  in 
the  selected  States  were  very  slightly  lighter  in  wei^t,  but  tin 
amount  is  so  sli^t  as  to  be  ne^jigible  for  comparatire  puipois. 
Thus  the  weight  of  these  children  averaged  only  about  an  otmn 
less  than  that  of  all  those  included  in  this  study.  Fignree  tor  Ion 
are  in  substantial  agreement  with  those  for  the  East  North-Centnl 

Chirt  XVII. — Comptrativa  tUtum  of  boyi  of  Italian.  Scandinavian,  and  German  pannlift.  ud 


group,  except  that  at  under  1  year  the  Iowa  figiires  show  a  slight 
excess  in  weight.  The  amount  of  variation  from  the  average  is  ao 
slight  that  in  many  cases  the  differences  are  negligible. 

OomparatiTe  stature  and  weight  of  children  of  Italiati,  OiauJimiiMi 
and  G«iiian  parentage. 

Three  nationahty  groups  were  tabulated  separately  to  show  dif- 
ferences in  average  statures  and  weights  from  the  averages  for  sB 
white  children  induded  in  the  general  tables.    Since  the  adoOB*- 
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tion  on  the  record  blank  gave  only  the  country  of  birth  of  father 
and  mother,  but  not  the  racial  stock,  the  choice  of  nationaUties 
in  which  racial  stock  could  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the 
country  of  birth  was  limited.  The  nationalities  selected  for  tabu- 
lation were  the  Italian,  the  Scandinavian,  and  the  Grerman,  and 
the  children  from  all  parts  of  the  country  whose  mothers  were 
reported  bom  in  Italy,  in  Scandinavia  (Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Nor- 

Chart  XVIII. — Comparative  statures  of  girls  of  Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  parentage,  and 

of  girls  in  all  States. 
Inches 

SO 


40 


30 


20 


10 
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12 
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24 
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36 


48 
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60 


72 


-way),  and  in  (Germany  were  included  in  the  respective  nationality 
tables. 

Table  XVII  shows  the  distribution  of  the  children  of  these  dififerent 
nationaUties  by  sections.  In  the  tables  for  these  selected  nationati- 
ties  a  certain  number  of  children  in  New  York  City  were  included 
^who  had  been  excluded  from  the  main  tables  on  account  of  having 
been  weighed  in  underclothing.  This  fact  would  not  affect  materially 
tlie  conclusions  as  to  relative  weight   and  stature  of  children  of 
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these  nationalities,  since  few  diiUien  of  fliB  taller  sad  hwTinpwm 
wtm  from  New  York  CSty,  while  nearij  half  the  gnvp  <d  !(■&« 
children,  who  were  shorter  and  li^itar  than  sTnage.  wm  inm 
New  York.  The  inclo^tHi  at  the  New  Torfc  Citj  chOdm  wooU 
tend,  therefore,  to  understate  the  diffcraice  between  the  lufiu 
children  and  the  general  average. 


Children  of  Italian  pareiUage. — Comparing  the  figures  for  children 
of  mothers  bom  in  Ittdy  with  those  for  all  children,  it  appears  (TaUe 
XYIII)  that  Italian  children  are  shorter  and  lighter  than  the  average. 
The  average  deficiency  in  stature  is  slightly  over  an  inch  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  and  that  in  weight  is  15  ounces  for  boys  and  14  for 
girls.  The  absolute  deficiencies  are  smaller  for  the  younger  children 
and  increase  with  age.  The  percentage  of  deficiency,  however,  is 
more  nearly  uniform.  The  averages  themselves  and  the  number  of 
cases  upon  which  they  are  based  are  shown  in  general  Table  15. 
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Tabia  XVII. — Parental  nativity  and  section,  white  children  included  in  epecial  nation- 
ality tables. 


Section. 


Total 

New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 

NewYoSaty 

Southern 

EastNortl^Gentral 

Iowa....... 

Western 

CaUfomia 


White  children. 


Italian 
parent- 
age. 


14,246 


8,501 

7,429 
74 

l,2ft6 
296 
131 

1,650 


Scandi- 
navian 
parent- 
age. 


4,164 


313 

400 
22 

664 
1,017 
1,319 

379 


German 
parent- 
age. 


4,066 


255 
696 
57 
1.186 
975 
596 
301 


Chart  XX. — Comparative  weights  of  girls  of  Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  parentage,  and 

of  girls  in  ail  States. 
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The  curve  of  average  growth  of  children  of  Italian  parentage  is 
shown  in  Charts  XVII  to  XX  in  comparison  with  that  of  all  children 
and  of  children  of  Scandinavian  and  children  of  German  parentage. 
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Tabls  XVIII. — Comparuon  of  Mtature  and  weight  of  children  of  Italian  paraUa§t 
tnih  avtrages  for  all  white  children;  white  diildren  under  6  yean  of  age. 


Whitecfafldren  oT  mothers  bonin  lUIj. 

Age  and  sex. 

Stature. 

Wd^L 

Average 
excess 

(inches).! 

Percent 
excess. 

Averafse 

eocoess 

(poonds).' 

PffOOlt 

BOYS. 

All  agen  nndir  ff . ..... 

-1.05 

-  .73 

-  .91 
-LOl 
-L06 
-L30 
-L29 

-L03 

-  .58 

-  .83 
-LOO 
-L06 
-L32 
-L48 

-2L9 
-2.8 
-2L9 
-2.9 
-2.8 
-3.2 
-3.0 

-aL9 
-2.8 
-2L7 
-3.1 
-2.8 
-3.3 
-3.5 

-a  94 

-  .76 

-  .67 

-  .83 

-  .88 

-  .97 
-L61 

-a  88 

-  .58 

-  .70 

-  .n 

-  .67 
-L15 
-L49 

-la 

Under  1  year 

-4.7 

X  year,  under  2 

-1* 

2  years,  under  3 

-If 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

-IS 

5  years,  under  6 

-40 

OIRLR. 

All  ages  under  6 

-11 

Under  1  year 

-IS 

1  y«Ar,  und4^r  2 

-11 

2  years,  under  3 

-14 

8  ye^r^i,  under  4 

-11 

4  yearsl  under  5 

-IS 

5  years,  under  6 

-11 

N 

!  Excess  stated  as  positive- deficiency,  negative.  Average  excess  is  the  unwei^itcd  average  diHocMe 
between  the  averages  for  children  of  mothers  bom  in  Italy  and  the  general  avenges  for  all  white  ctaOdrcD. 
Bee  general  Table  15. 

Tablb  XIX. — Comparieon  of  stature  and  weioht  of  children  of  Scandinavian  parentagt 
iffith  averages  for  all  white  children;  white  Aildren  unaer  6  years  of  age. 


Age  and  sex. 


White  children  of  moUMn  bom  la 


Stature. 


Average 

excess 

(inches).) 


Percent 
excesB. 


Weiglit 


Average 
excess 

Cpoandsj.i 


BOTS. 

All  ages  under  0 

Under  1  year , 

1  year,  under  2 

3  years,  under  8 

8  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  6 

OIBLS. 

All  ages  under  6 

Under  1  yeai- , 

1  year,  under  2 

2year8,under3 

8year8,under4 ! 

4  years,  under  6 

6  years,  under  6 


+0.42 
+  .40 
+  .46 
+  .81 
+  .46 
+  .40 
+  .51 


+  .81 
+  .16 
+  .40 
+  .20 
+  .89 
+  .13 
+  .56 


+L2 
+1.5 
+L5 
+  .9 
+L2 
+L0 
+L2 


+  .9 
+  .6 
+1.3 
+  .6 
+L0 
+  .3 
+LS 


+a7i 

+  .06 
+  .92 
+  .43 
+  .67 
+  .71 
+  .90 


+  .56 

+  .42 

+  .68 

+  .65 

+  .w 

+  .28 

+  .74 


+17 
+4.1 
+lf 

+LS 
+11 
+16 
+11 


+11 
+11 
+11 
+16 

+11 

+  .: 

■4-1.1 


1  Excess  stated  as  positive;  deficiency,  negative.  Average  excess  is  the  unweighted  avenn  dlfiran 
between  the  average  for  children  of  motnera  bom  in  Scandinavia  and  the  general  avenges  nr  all  wue 
children.    See  general  Table  17. 
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Children  of  Scandinavian  parentage. — In  Table  XIX  a  similar 
comparison  is  made  for  children  of  mothers  bom  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
or  Norway.  These  children  are  taller  and  heavier  than  the  average; 
the  average  excess  in  stature  is  four-tenths  of  an  inch  for  boys  and 
three-tenths  for  girls,  while  that  in  weight  is  11  ounces  for  boys  and 
9  ounces  for  girls.  The  percentage  excess  is  about  1  per  cent  of  the 
stature  and  2.4  per  cent  of  the  weight.  The  averages  themselves 
and  the  number  of  cases  upon  which  they  are  based  are  shown  in 
General  Table  17. 

Children  of  Oerman  parentage. — ^Table  XX  shows  the  average 
statures  and  weights  of  children  of  mothers  bom  in  Germany  in 
comparison  with  the  general  averages.  These  children  are  slightly 
taller  and  heavier  than  the  average  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  children 
of  some  Scandinavian  parentage.  The  average  excess  in  stature  is 
only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  for  boys  and  a  sixth  of  an  inch  for  girls;  the 
average  excess  in  weight  is  about  5  ounces  for  boys  and  4  ounces  for 
girls.  The  percentage  of  excess  is  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cent  in 
stature  and  about  1  per  cent  in  weight.  The  averages  and  the 
number  of  cases  upon  which  they  are  based  are  given  in  general 
Table  16. 

Table  XX. — Compari»on  of  stature  and  weipht  of  children  of  German  parentage  with 
averages  for  all  white  children;  white  chxldren  under  6  years  of  age. 


All  ages  under  0. 
Under  1  year 

1  jear,  imder2.. 

2  years,  under  3. 

5  years,  under  4. 
4  years,  under  5. 

6  years,  under  6. 


All  ages  under  6. 
Under  1  year 

1  year,  under  2.. 

2  years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  5. 
5years,under8. 


A|^  and  sex. 


BOYS. 


OTRLS. 


White  children  of  mothers  bom  in 
Qermany. 


Stature. 


Average 

excess 

(inches).! 


+0.12 
+  .03 
+  .10 
+  .20 
+  .14 
+  .09 
+  .18 


+  .17 
+  .09 
+  .16 
+  .21 
+  .19 
+  .25 
+  .11 


Percent 
excess. 


+0.3 
+  .1 
+  .3 
+  .« 
+  .4 
+  .2 
+  .3 


+  .5 
+  .4 
+  .5 
+  .6 
+  .5 
+  .6 
+  .3 


Weight. 


Average 

excess 

(pounds.)! 


+0.82 
-  .03 
+  .33 
+  .47 
+  .34 
+  .37 
+  .45 


+  .25 
+  .05 
+  .30 
+  .38 
+  .27 
+  .14 
+  .37 


Percent 


+1.0 
-  .2 
+1.4 
+1.7 
+1.1 
+1.0 
+1.1 


+  .9 
+  .8 
+1.8 
+1.4 
+  .9 
+  .4 
+  1.0 


1  Excess  Stated  as  positive:  deficiency,  negative.  Average  excess  is  the  unweifdited  average  difference 
between  the  averages  for  chudien  of  mothers  bom  in  Germany  and  the  general  avenges  ror  ail  white 
ehildtai.    See  goiml  Table  10. 
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In  additioo  to  flie  records  of  white  cfafldren,  a  oomiMrmtiTely  small 
number  of  reoonk,  4,976,  of  Negro  diDdren  were  tabulated.  Of 
Aese,  224  were  w^^ied  and  measorcd  in  the  New  England  and 
Ifiddle  Atlantic  SUtes,  2,567  in  the  Sootfaan  SUtes,  564  in  the 
East  Norib-Central  groap  of  States,  217  in  Iowa,  106  in  the  Westen 
group,  and  126  in  California;  besides  those  who  were  reported  w^hed 
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Scatures,  Negro  boys 


24 


36 


46 


60 


72 


Weights,  white  boys 
Weights,  Negro  boys 


and  measured  without  clothing  1 ,172  who  were  weighed  and  measured 
in  New  York  City  (in  underclothing)  were  included  to  make  a  group 
large  enough  to  be  tabulated.  As  previously  explained  in  connection 
with  the  Italian  group,  the  inclusion  of  these  children  weighed  in 
underclothing  tends  to  understate  the  differences  between  the 
averages  of  the  white  and  the  Negro  children.  The  average  statures 
and  weights  of  these  Negro  children  are  given  in  general  Table  18- 
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For  convenience  in  comparison,  the  average  and  percentage  ex- 
cesses or  deficiencies,  as  compared  with  the  averages  of  white  children, 
are  shown  in  Table  XXI.  The  average  deficiency  in  stature  is 
about  two-fifths  of  an  inch,  or  1.3  per  cent,  for  boys,  and  one-fifth  of 
an  inch,  or  0.8  per  cent,  for  girls.  In  weight  the  average  deficiency 
is  nearly  11  ounces  for  boys  and  9  ounces  for  girls,  3  per  cent  and 
2.5  per  cent,  respectively.     The  deficiency  in  both  stature  and  weight 

Chart  XXII. — Comparative  statures  and  weights  of  white  and  Negro  girls. 

Inches  or  pounds 
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Statures,  white  girls 
statures,  Negro  girls 
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Weights,  white  girls 
Weights,  Negro  girls 


■*<- 
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■M- 


is  much  greater  at  imder  1  year  and  at  1  year  of  age  than  at  other 
ages;  in  fact  after  4  years  this  deficiency  is  either  converted  into  an 
excess  or  is  very  small. 

To  explain  this  change  is  difficult.  The  great  deficiency  at  the 
younger  ages  may  be  connected  in  some  way  with  poor  nutrition  and 
with  bad  social  and  economic  conditions,  which  result  in  the  well- 
known  high  mortality  among  colored  infants;  and  this  high  mortahty 
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may  itself  result  in  a  surviying  group  with  less  variation  from  the 
normal.  It  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  connected  with  some  racial 
difference  in  the  rate  of  growth,  with  relative  retardation  in  the  eariy 
years  followed  by  an  acceleration.  In  Charts  XXI  and  XXII  tto 
growth  of  Negro  children  is  compared  with  that  of  white  children. 


Table  XXI . — Compariion  of  stature  and  weight  of  Negro  children  with  averages/or  «fttlc 

children;  children  under  6  years  of  age. 


Age  and  Bex. 


BOYS. 

All  ages  under  6 

Under  1  year 

1  year,  under  2 

2  years,  under  3 

8  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  6 

5  years,  under  6 .-. 

GIBLS 

All  ages  under  6 

Under  1  year 

1  year,under2 

2  years,  under  3 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 

6  years,  under  0 


Negro  cliUdicn. 


£tature. 


Avenge 

excess 

(inches)J 


-a  40 

-  .76 

-  .81 

-  .48 

-  .38 
+  .09 

-  .06 


-  .22 

-  .W 

-  .64 

-  .36 

-  .15 
+  .23 
+  .14 


Percent 


-1.3 
-2.0 
-2.6 
-1.4 
-1.0 
+  .2 
-  .1 


-  .8 
-2.2 
-2L1 
-1.0 

—  .4 
+  .6 
+  .3 


Weight. 


(poaiMh).> 


-a  60 

-1.14 
-1.46 

-  .71 

-  .83 
+  .16 

-  .13 


-  .55 

-  .88 
-L03 

-  .62 

-  .66 

-  .07 

-  .12 


-7.1 
-6l1 
-IS 

-ri 

+  .4 
-.8 


-15 
-Ski 
-4.1 

-LI 
-11 
-.1 

-  .1 


1  Excess  stated  as  positive;  defldency,  negative.   Avenge 
between  the  avenges  for  Negro  ohildnn  and  the  genenl 
Table  18. 


Is  the  unweitihted  avcnes 
for  all  white  ehildzen.  See 


COMPARATIVE  STATURE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  CHILDREN  WITH 

CERTAIN  DEFECTS. 

In  addition  to  data  on  stature  and  weight,  the  record  blanks  con- 
tained spaces  for  notes  of  defects  and  diseases.  In  California  and 
New  York  City,  on  account  of  the  detailed  instructions  given  phy- 
sicians in  charge  of  examinations,  such  defects  were  doubtless  much 
more  completely  recorded  than  elsewhere.  These  two  areas,  con- 
taining a  com|)aratiyely  large  number  of  cases,  were  therefore  selected 
as  the  basis  for  a  special  study  of  the  influence  of  defects  on  height 
and  weight.  For  this  part  of  the  study  all  the  cards  which  had  been 
rejected  for  the  main  stature  and  weight  tables  because  the  children 
had  serious  defects — ^rachitis,  malnutrition,  heart  disease,  etc. — as 
given  on  page  12,  were  included  along  with  the  cards  for  normal 
children  and  those  with  minor  defects  only. 

PROPOBTION  OF  CHILDBEN  WITH  EACH  DEFECT. 

The  proportion  of  children  with  each  main  kind  of  defect — defects 
which  did  not  as  well  as  those  which  did  cause  exclusion  from  the 
general  stature  and  weight  tables — are  shown  in  Tables  XXII  and 
XXIII.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  figures  have  a  consid- 
erable mai^  of  error,  which  varies  with  the  different  defects  accord- 
ing both  to  difficulties  in  diagnosis  and  to  differences  in  the  degrees 
of  defect  used  as  standards  by  the  various  physicians  reporting. 

The  defect  most  often  reported  was  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils, 
17.7  per  cent  of  the  children  under  7  years  of  age  who  were  examined 
being  reported  as  having  abnormal  tonsils.  It  is  obvious  that  in  case 
of  a  defect  like  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  the  degree  of  abnormality 
is  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  tabulation  no  distinction  could 
be  made,  however,  between  serious  and  slight  degrees  of  defect,  nor 
was  it  possible  even  to  show  the  proportion  of  serious  or  slight  defects 
in  the  group.  Probably  most  of  the  cases  of  serious  abnormality 
among  the  children  brought  for  examination  were  reported. 

The  proportion  of  children  with  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  increased 
rapidly  during  the  first  three  years;  only  3.7  per  cent  of  those  under 
1  year,  as  compared  with  27  per  cent  of  those  from  3  to  7  years  of 
age,  were  reported  as  having  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils. 

Adenoids  were  less  frequently  reported.  Six  and  four-tenths  per 
cent  of  the  children  examined  were  reported  as  having  adenoids. 
The  percentages  increase  from  1.7  for  children  under  1  year  to  11.6 
for  children  6  years  of  age.  In  regard  to  uniform  diagnosis  the  com- 
ment made  on  the  figures  for  abnormal  tonsils  appUes  with  equal 
force  to  adenoids. 

49079'— 21 6  65 
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Table  XXII. — Nurriber  and  per  cent  of  children  with  each  epecified  defect;  white  Mdren 
under  7  years  of  age  examined  by  physicianSf  California  and  New  York  City. 


Defect. 


Tonsils  enlarged  or  diseased  . 
Tonsils  removed 

Adenoids  present 

Adenoids  removed 

Carious  teeth 

Kniarged  neck  glands 

Rupture 

Rachitis 

Malnutrition 

Heart  abnormality 

Bowlegs,  knock Imees,  or  both 
Strabismus 


Childnm  with 

specified  defect. 

Per  cent 

of  total 

Number. 

children 

exam- 

ined.! 

10,278 

17.7 

133 

.2 

3,728 

6.4 

m 

.1 

2,083 

3.6 

1,2W 

2.1 

793 

1.4 

683 

1.2 

591 

1.0 

414 

.8 

375 

,6 

272 

.5 

DefBCt. 


Crippled. 
intui 


tile  paralysis 

Injurv  atDlrth 

Accident 

Resulting  from  tuberculosis, 


Mental  deficiency 

Discharging  ean 

Deaf 

Enlarged  thyroid 

Blind,  (me  or  both  eyes . 

Spina  bifida 

Pott's  disease 


ChildJWviUi 
spectfled  defect. 


FcrccBt 

OftGt&l 

Number. 

ehOdrca 

exam- 

ined.! 

62 

!       e.: 

50 

.1 

0 

2 

I 

67 

.1 

46 

.1 

20 

10 

1 

6 

' 

2 

' 

1  Not  shown  if  loss  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 

Note.— The  total  number  of  children  examined  in  California  and  New  York  City— the  base  apon 
which  the  percentages  are  calculated— was  57,977. 

Table  XXIII. — Per  cent  of  children  with  each  specified  defect j  by  age;  white  ckHdrtu 

under  7  years  of  age;  California  and  New  York  City, 


Age. 


All  ages  un 
dor  7 

Under  I  year 

1  year,  under  2... 

2  years,  under  3. . 

3  years,  under  4. . 

4  years,  under  5.. 

5  years,  imder  6. . 

6  years,  under  7. . 


White  children  examined  by  physicians. 


Total. 


With 
rachitis. 


57,977 


17,897 
10,605 
8,379 
8,087 
7,556 
4,813 
640 


Num- 
ber. 


683 


139 

205 

129 

92 

75 

36 

7 


Per 

cent. 


1.2 


.8 
1.9 
1.5 
1.1 
1.0 

.7 
1.1 


With  mal- 
nutrition. 


Heart  ab- 
normality. 


Num- 
ber. 


591 


311 
96 
41 
51 
46 
38 
8 


Per  |Num- 
cent.  I  her. 


1.0 


444 


1.7 

.9 

.5 

.6  t 

.6 

.8 
1.2 


34 
39 
39 
90 
113 
108 
21 


Per 

cent. 


0.8 


.2 
.4 
.5 
1.1 
1.5 
2.2 
3.3 


Carious 
teeth. 


Num< 
her. 


2,003 


5 
48 
176 
450 
714 
611 
94 


Per 

cent. 


3.6 


0) 

.4 

2.1 

5.6 

9.4 

12.7 

14.7 


DiMfised 

or  enlarged 

tonsiU. 


Num- 
ber. 


10,276 


662 
1,648 
2,153 
2,203 
2,002 
1,430 

178 


Per  .'Nnm-f  ¥9 
cent.l  ber.  Iceai 


17.7  3,728-     «l4 


S.7 
15.5 
25.7 
27.3 
26.5 
29.7 
27.8 


304 
617 
744 
7KS 

529 
74 


l: 

5^S 

Kl 
Hi 
12 

ILt 


1  I.>e8s  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent .    - 

.  The  figures  for  carious  teeth  are  particularly  unsatisfactory.  No 
account  could  be  taken  of  the  number  of  teeth  that  were  decayed, 
nor  of  the  seriousness  of  the  defect,  whether  the  teeth  were  in  ad- 
vanced stages  of  decay  or  whether  decay  had  just  commenced. 
Though  doubtless  most  of  the  worst  cases  were  reported,  gre*t 
diflFerences  probably  existed  also  in  the  care  with  which  physicians 
examined  the  teeth.  The  true  proportions  of  children  with  this 
defect  are  probably,  therefore,  greatly  understated. 

The  percentages  of  children  with  carious  teeth  show  an  increase 
with  age,  similar  to  that  in  the  percentages  with  adenoids  and  abnor- 
mal tonsils.  While  the  percentage  at  2  years  of  age  is  only  2.1,  at 
6  years  of  age  it  is  14.7. 
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A  small  proportion,  1.2  per  cent,  of  the  children  brought  for 
examination  were  diagnosed  as  having  rachitis,  and  their  records 
were  therefore  excluded  from  the  main  stature  and  weight  tables. 
The  proportion  appears  largest  at  1  year  of  age,  when  1.9  per  cent 
were  found  with  rachitis.*  It  should  perhaps  be  emphasized  that 
these  percentages  are  based  on  the  children  brought  for  examination, 
who  may  have  included  a  smaller  proportion  with  this  defect  than 
would  be  found  among  the  entire  number  of  children  in  the  areas 
studied.  Even  of  the  children  brought  for  examination,  the  pro- 
portion reported  as  haviog  rachitis  is  doubtless  less  than  the  true 
proportion. 

A  somewhat  smaller  percentage^  1,  were  reported  as  malnour- 
ished— another  cause  of  exclusion  from  the  main  tables.  The  largest 
percentage  of  malnourished  children,  1.7,  was  found  among  those 
under  1  year  of  age.  Probably  only  the  more  obvious  cases  of 
mahiutrition  were  noted.  The  proportion  of  mahiourished  children 
is  probably  therefore  much  less  than  the  true  proportion  among  all 
children  in  the  areas  studied. 

A  few  of  the  children,  0.8  per  cent,  had  heart  abnormalities.  The 
percentages  increase  from  0.2  at  under  1  year  to  3.3  at  6  years  of  age. 

For  the  other  defects  listed,  as  well  as  for  those  already  mentioned, 
the  percentages  of  children  with  each  stated  defect  doubtless  under- 
states the  true  proportion  among  all  the  children  of  these  ages,  either 
because  the  children  with  the  defect — especially  the  more  serious 
ones — were  not  brought  for  examination,  or  because  the  diagnosis 
was  not  made  and  noted  uniformly,  or  for  both  reasons. 

RELATION  OF  DEFECT  TO  STATURE  AND  WEIGHT. 

The  data  secured  were  analyzed  to  determine  the  correlation,  if 
any,  between  certain  of  the  defects  and  deficiency  in  stature  and 
weight.  In  considering  this  comparison  the  points  already  noted  in 
regard  to  the  definition  and  diagnosis  of  the  different  defects  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  In  determining,  for  example,  the  relation  between 
defective  tonsils  and  deficiency  in  weight,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  differences  in  degrees  of  defect  are  not  known.  If  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  the  defect  was  present  only  in  a  slight  degree,  this 
fact  would  obviously  reduce  the  amount  of  the  deficiency  in  weight 
associated  with  the  presence  of  abnormal  tonsils.  At  the  same  time 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  to  show  whether  or  not  a  given 
defect  influences  stature  and  weight,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  group 
of  children  with  the  particular  defect  should  include  all  those  exam- 
ined who  had  the  defect.  Nor  would  even  the  inclusion  in  the  group 
with  the  defect  of  a  considerable  number  of  normal  children  make  a 
material  difference.  Such  errors  in  general  would  merely  lessen  the 
amount  of  the  differences  between  the  average  statures  or  weights 
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of  the  two  groups  compared;  in  other  words,  it  would  reduce  the 
size  of  the  deficiency  associated  with  the  defect  studied. 

In  interpreting  the  amount  of  deficiency  found,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  average  heights  and  weights,  to  which  those  of  the  chil- 
dren with  defects  are  compared,  are  for  a  group  which  includes  some 
children  with  adenoids,  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  and  carious  teeth, 
and  probably  other  children  whose  defects  were  not  noted.  The 
amount  of  error  due  to  this  inclusion  of  children  with  adenoids,  dis- 
eased or  enlarged  tonsils,  and  carious  teeth  is  estimated  below  as 
about  0.02  inch  and  0.07  pound  at  3  years,  and  0.05  inch  and  0.20 
pound  at  4  and  5  years  of  age.**^  To  correct  the  figures  for  this 
source  of  error,  therefore,  these  amounts  should  be  added  to  the 
deficiencies  shown  in  Tables  XXIV  to  XXIX. 

Table  XXIV. — Comparative  stature  and  weight  of  children  with  rachitii;  white  duUdrm 

under  7  years  of  age;  Calif omia  and  New  York  City. 


Age. 


All  ages  under  7. 


Under  1  year... 

1  year,  under  2.. 

2  years,  under  3. 
8  years,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  5. 

5  years,  under  6. 
0  years,  under  7. 


WUte  children  with  rachitis. 

Number. 

Stature  (inches). 

Weight  (pounds). 

Probable 

Probable 

Average 

error  of 

Per  cent 

Average 

error  of    Pventt 

excess.i 

average 
excess. 

of  excess. 

excess.! 

average  1  of  < 
excess. 

BBSSI. 

683 

-1.12 

±a04 

-3.4 

-L90 

±ao8, 

-  7.2 

139 

-  .64 

.08 

-2.4 

-1.80 

.13 

-ia4 

205 

-1.07 

.07 

-3.6 

-1.79 

.13 

-  7.S 

129 

-1.42 

.10 

-/.I 

-2.18 

.20 

-7.8 

92 

-1.27 

.13 

-3.4 

-1.90 

.26 

-5.9 

75 

-1.29 

.15 

-3.2 

-1.69 

.32 

-4.7 

36 

-1.41 

.23 

-3.4 

-2.24 

.51 

-5.7 

7 

-  .64 

.53 

-1.5 

-2.14 

1.26 

-5.2 

1  Excess  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  avenge  dif- 
ference between  what  the  children  actually  weiglied  and  measured  and  the  average  weights  and  statnei 
of  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  California  and  New  York  City. 

Table  XXV. — Comparative  stature  and  weiaht  of  children  with  malnutrition;  whiU 
children  under  7  years  of  age;  California  and  New  York  City. 


White  children  with  malnutrition. 

Age. 

Number. 

Stature  (inches). 

Weight  (pounds). 

Average 
ex]oeaB.a 

Probable 
error  of 
average 
exoesa. 

Percent 
of  excess. 

Average 
ezoe0s.s 

Probable, 
error  of 
aversee 
excess. 

Perovt 
ofexeeiB. 

All  eeiM  undAr  7 

591 

-1.32 

±0.04 

-4.4 

-3.41  1     ±a06 

-15.7 

Under  I  vear 

811 
96 
41 
51 
46 
38 
8 

-1.63 

-  .78 
-1.17 

-  .90 
-1.13 
-1.12 
-1.45 

.05 

.11 
.18 
.17 
.19 
.22 
.50 

-6.6 
-2.6 
-3.4 
-3.4 
-2.9 
-3.7 
-3.3 

-3.57 
-3.02 
-4.37 
-3.52 
-3.28 
-1.98 
-5.75 

.09 
.19 
.35 
.35 
.40 
.50 
1.18 

-24.8 

1  vear.  under  2. 

-as 

2vears.  under  3 

-15i5 

3  vears.  under  4 

-ia9 

4  vears.  under  5 

-9LS 

6  vears.  under  6 

-SlO 

6  vears.  under  7 

-a  7 

a  Excess  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.    The  average  exoees  or  deficiency  is  the  avc    _ 
diflerenoe  between  what  the  children  actually  weidied  and  measured  and  the  avenjee  weights  and  sti^ 
ures  of  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  CJalifomia  and  New  York  City. 

M  See  Table  XXX,  p.  74. 
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The  figures  showing  deficiencies  are  Taluable  so  far  as  they  show 
existence  of  a  definite  correlation  between  a  defect  and  deficiency  in 
stature  or  weight,  even  though  they  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the 
amount  of  such  correlation. 

Rachitis, 

In  Califomia  and  New  York  City  683  children  under  7  years  of  age 
were  diagnosed  as  having  rachitis.  Table  XXIV  shows  that  these 
children,  in  comparison  with  average  children  of  the  same  sexes 
and  ages,  showed  a  deficiency  in  stature  of  1^  inches,  or  3.4  per 
cent.  A  tendency  appears  for  this  deficiency  in  stature  to  increase 
with  age.  Thus  among  children  2  years  of  age  the  deficiency  is 
oyer  twice  as  great  as  among  those  less  than  1  year  of  age.  The 
percentage  of  deficiency  in  stature  increases  at  the  same  time  from 
2.4  under  1  year  to  4.1  at  2  years  of  age. 

The  deficiency  in  weight  is  even  more  marked.  Thus  the  average 
deficiency  for  all  children  under  7  was  nearly  2  pounds,  or  7.2  per 
cent.  The  deficiency  in  weight  appears  to  increase  somewhat  with 
age  in  absolute  amount,  though  the  percentage  diminishes  from 
slightly  over  10  at  less  than  1  year  of  age  to  about  5  at  from  4  to  6 
years  of  age. 

The  average  deficiencies  are  in  most  cases  well  over  five  times 
the  probable  error,  and  are,  therefore,  well  outside  the  range  of 
probable  chance  variation. 

Malnutrition. 

In  all  591  children  were  diagnosed  as  being  malnourished.  Table 
XXV  shows  that  the  average  deficiency  of  these  children  in  stature 
was  nearly  1  f  inches,  and  in  weight  nearly  3^  pounds.  The  percentage 
deficiency  in  stature  was  4.4,  while  the  percentage  deficiency  in 
Weight  was  15.7.  The  largest  proportion  of  cases  found  was  under 
1  year  of  age,  and  this  age  group  shows  the  largest  percentage  of 
deficiency  both  in  height  and  weight.  These  children  were  almost 
25  per  cent  deficient  in  weight.  This  result  is  to  be  expected,  since 
most  of  the  physicians  probably  used  marked  deficiency  of  weight 
for  height  as  a  chief  criterion  for  mahiutrition. 

In  these  comparisons  deficiency  in  weight  is  measured  in  respect 
to  average  weight  for  age.  Since  the  deficiency  in  height  is  much 
less  than  that  in  weight,  the  malnourished  and  the  rachitic  children  are 
also  markedly  deficient  in  weight  for  height.  In  general,  however, 
the  percentage  of  deficiency  in  weight  for  height  is  less  than  in  weight 
for  age. 

A  rough  approximation  to  the  deficiency  in  weight  for  height  of 
the  malnourished  children  under  1  year  of  age  can  be  found  by  the 
following  computation:  For  ages  under  1  year  the  average  deficiency 
in  stature  is  1.63  inches.  Tables  II  and  III,  pages  18-20,  show  that 
the  range  of  height  for  ages  under  1  year  is,  roughly,  from  20  to  29 
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is  frndoL'lx 


shos^  that  the  mrenge  we^t  for 
g.  roqg^T.  mboot  15  pounds. 
cancspanding  to  an  arenge 
wold  be  an  aTenge  defidencT  in 
The  deficiency  in  weight  fcM*  faei^t 
in  vei^^kt  for  ^e. 


The  ik^iTLStn  *A  chiklmi  <ii«gMft  *■!  as  haxing  heart  abnamutitT 
vas  eofi^Mratire^T  small,  colj  444.  Table  XXVI  shows  that  the 
arefa^  d^fficicncy  of  these  childien  in  statnie  is  <hiIt  one-seventh 
of  an  inch,  wfailethecie&icficy  inwei^tisshg^TOTia'half  apoond. 
The  deficiencies  are  much  grcaicr  imdcr  1  year  of  age  than  at  older 
ages.  Urns  the  dcficienrr  in  statare  imdcr  1  rear  was  about  three- 
fourths  inch  and  that  in  wei^t  orer  1}  pounds.  Hie  number  fA 
cases,  bowercr.  is  small  and  except  for  the  group  as  a  whole  and  for 
the  first  year  the  deficiencies  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
probable  errors,  and  a  coosiderahle  play  is  therefore  given  to  vaiia- 
tions  due  to  chance. 
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^n 
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U] 
1 

9 
S 
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2i 
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.U 
.IS 

.u 

-M 
.31 


-1.1 
+  .f 

—  .1 
+  .1 
•—.  t 

-  .9 


(pounds). 


-  .75 
+  .45 

-  .65 

-  .07 
-!.(» 

-  .33 


Protebie 
error  of 


±0.11 


.27 

.96 
.30 
.73 


Per  cent 


-L7 
-1&4 
+  1.6 

-    .1 

-17 


1  Excess  shovn  as  pojaiive.  def:v-»«vx  &<  acratnc. 
differenoe  bHween  vhai  tbe  diJdrca  Actuftllv  7  b^iwd  and 
of  cfaUdrvi  of  Uie  same  sexes  and  MBS  via  BMoUks  •  m  CftlifariuftaDd 


excess  or  deficieDcy  is  the  average 
and  the  average  weights  and  statoiw 
NevYoricaty. 
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Carious  teeth.   . 

The  children  reported  as  havmg  carious  teeth  numbered  2,093, 
1'able  XXVII,  and  the  comparison  of  the  stature  and  weight  of  these 
children  with  those  of  average  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages 
shows  comparatively  little  difference  when  all  ages  are  taken  into 
consideration.  For  the  entire  group  of  children  the  average  defi- 
ciency in  stature  is  negligible,  while  the  deficiency  in  weight  averages 
only  2  ounces,  but  slightly  over  twice  the  probable  error. 

Table  XXVII. — Cwnparative  stature  and  weight  of  children  with  carious  teeth;  white 
children  under  7  years  of  age;  California  and  New  York  City. 


Age. 


All  ages  under  7. 


Under  3  yean.. 

3  years,  under  4. 

4  years,  under  6. 

5  years,  under  6. 

6  years,  under  7. 


White  children  with  carious  teeth. 


Number. 


2,093 


234 
450 
714 
611 
94 


Stature  (inches). 


Average 
excess.^ 


-0.01 


+  .30 
+  .11 

-  .13 

-  .08 

-  .06 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


±0.03 


.07 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.16 


Percent 

of 
excess. 


-0.0 


+  .9 
+  .3 

-  .3 
-1.9 

-  .1 


Weight  (pound.s). 


Average 
excess.^ 


-0.14 


+  .19 
+  .09 

-  .28 

-  .20 

-  .46 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


:k0.06 


.15 
.12 
.11 
.13 
.37 


Per  cent 

of 
excess. 


-0.4 


+  .7 
+  .3 

-  .8 

-  .5 
-1.1 


^  Excess  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deQcieDcy  is  the  average 
difference  between  what  the  cnildren  actually  we^ed  and  measured  and  the  average  weights  and  statures 
of  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  California  and  New  Yorlc  City. 

Diseased  or  enlarged  toisUs. 

A  comparatively  large  number  of  children,  10,276,  were  diagnosed 
as  having  either  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils.  An  examination  of 
Table  XXVIII  shows  that  for  all  ages  together  these  children  show 
no  special  deficiency  in  height,  but  that  a  deficiency  in  weight  of  one- 
eighth  of  a  pound  appears  to  be  definitely  established.  The  classifica- 
tion by  age  groups  reveals  a  tendency  among  children  over  2  years  of 
age  with  these  defects  to  be  shorter  and  lighter  than  the  averages  for 
their  ages,  and  for  the  deficiency  to  increase  in  amount  as  they  grow 
older.  Thus  the  children  at  4  years  of  age  diagnosed  as  having 
diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  were  slightly  over  a  sixth  of  an  inch 
shorter  than  average  children  of  the  same  age.  They  were  also 
almost  half  a  pound  below  average  weight  for  their  ages,  and  were 
somewhat  below  average  weight  for  their  heights.  The  figures  for 
6  years  of  age  are  not  significant  on  account  of  the  small  numbers 
and  the  large  probable  error. 
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Tablb  XXVIII. — ComvaraHve  itatwre  and  weight  of  children  with  enlarged  or  diaeased 
toneiU;  white  ehUaren  under  7  years  of  age;  California  OThd  New  York  City. 


Age. 


AH  ages  under  7. 

Underlyear 

lyear,  nDder2 

2  yaars,  under  3 

8  years,  under  4. , 

4  years,  under  5 , 

6  years,  nnder  6. , 

6  years,  under  7 


White  children  with  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils. 


Number. 


10,376 


662 
1,648 
3,153 
3,203 
3,002 
1,430 

178 


Stature  (inches). 


Average 
excess.! 


-a  03 


+  .64 
+  .10 

-  .03 

-  .06 

-  .15 

-  .13 

-  .13 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


±aoi 


.04 
.03 
.08 
.08 
.03 
.04 
.11 


Percent 
of  excess. 


-0.0 


+2.0 
+  .3 

-  .1 

-  .3 

-  .4 

-  .3 

-  .3 


Weight  (pounds). 


Average 
1 


-a  13 


+  .93 
+  .06 

-  .03 

-  .17 

-  .46 

-  .37 

-  .01 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


±0.02 


.06 
.06 
.06 
.06 
.07 
.09 
.28 


Percent 
of  excess. 


—0.4 


+5.3 
+  .1 

-  .1 

-  .5 
-1.3 

-  .9 

-  .0 


1  Excess  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  average 
diilerence  between  what  the  children  actually  weighed  and  measured  and  the  weights  and  statures  of 
average  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  Califbmia  and  New  York  c;ity. 

Adenoids. 

In  the  two  areas  studied  there  was  a  total  of  3,728  children  who 
were  diagnosed  as  having  adenoids,  as  shown  in  Table  XXIX. 
When  the  group  as  a  whole  is  considered,  these  children  show  no 
significant  difference  from  the  average  in  stature;  but  a  deficiency  of 
one-fifth  of  a  pound  in  weight,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  probable 
error,  appears  to  be  significant.  When  the  figures  are  analyzed  by 
age  the  same  tendency  appears  as  in  the  case  of  children  with  enlarged 
or  diseased  tonsils.  Children  over  1  year  of  age  with  adenoids  appear 
to  be  deficient  in  weight  as  compared  with  average  children.  The 
children  4  years  of  age  were  slightly  more  than  half  a  pound  below 
the  average  weight  for  all  children,  and  the  deficiency  at  this  age  was 
larger  than  for  younger  ages.  The  figures  for  5  and  6  years  of  age 
are  not  particularly  significant  on  account  of  the  small  number  of 
cases  and  the  wide  play  given  to  chance  variations. 

Table   XXIX. — Comparative  stature  and  weight  of  children  with  adenoids;  white 
children  under  7  years  of  age;  California  and  New  York  City. 


Age. 


All  ages  under  7. 

Under  1  year , 

1  year,  under  2. 

3  years,  under  3. 

3  years,  under  4 

4  years,  under  6 

6  yean,  under  6 , 

6  years,  under  7 


White  children  with  adenoids. 


Number. 


3,728 


304 
617 
744 
765 
605 
629 
74 


Stature  (inches). 


Average 
excess.^ 


+a025 


+ 


.48 
.12 
.00 
.01 
.01 
.00 
.29 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


±aQ2 


.06 
.04 
.04 
.06 
.05 
.06 
.17 


Percent 
of  excess. 


+ai 


+1.8 
+  .4 


-  .2 

-  .2 

-  .1 

+  .7 


Weight  (pounds). 


Average 
excess.^ 


-ail 


+  .63 

-  .09 

-  .03 

-  .47 

-  .62 

-  .27 
+  .77 


Probable 
error  of 
average 
excess. 


±0.04 


.09 
.08 
.08 
.10 
.10 
.14 
.41 


Percent 
of  excess. 


-a  7 


+3.2 

-  .4 

-  .1 
-1.5 
-1.7 

-  .7 
+1.9 


>  Excess  shown  as  positive,  deficiency  as  negative.  The  average  excess  or  deficiency  is  the  average 
difference  between  what  the  chUdren  actually  weif^ied  and  measured  and  the  average  weights  and  statures 
of  children  of  the  same  sexes  and  ages  (in  months)  in  (California  and  New  York  (City. 
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EFFECT  OF  INCLUSION  OF  GHILDBEN  WITH  CEBTAIN  DEFECTS  UPON 

GENERAL  AVEBAGES. 

Of  the  defects  and  diseases  the  influence  of  which  upon  stature  and 
weight  are  here  specially  analyzed,  carious  teeth,  enlarged  or  diseased 
tonsils,  and  adenoids  were  not  given  in  the  list  on  page  12  of  defects 
and  diseases  which  caused  exclusion  from  the  main  tables  of  stature 
and  weight.  It  would  not  have  been  possible  to  exclude  uniformly 
in  all  States  children  with  these  defects,  since  there  was  no  uniformity 
in  reporting  them.  In  many  cases,  children  with  adenoids  or  with 
diseased  tonsils  may  not  have  had  the  fact  noted  on  their  record 
cards.  The  effect  of  including  children  with  these  three  defects  in 
the  general  tables  is  shown  by  the  analyses  given  above^  however, 
to  be  relatively  slight,  since  for  the  ages  considered  the  correlation 
between  such  defects  and  deficiency  in  stature  and  weight  is  slight. 

Nevertheless,  if  children  with  carious  teeth,  adenoids,  and  diseased 
or  enlarged  tonsils  had  been  excluded — and  if  it  had  been  po^ible  to 
exclude  them  all  uniformly — the  average  heights  and  weights  found 
for  all  children  would  have  been  very  slightly  increased.  And  the 
amount  of  such  increase  can  be  estimated  from  the  figures  for  average 
deficiencies  in  stature  and  weight  and  from  the  percentages  of  children 
with  the  different  defects." 

Table  XXX. — Approximate  correction  of  general  averages  if  children  tnih  tpeeified 

defects  had  been  umformly  excluded. 


Ag^ 


3  3re&rs,  under  4 

4  years,  under  5 
6  years,  under  6 


Approximate  correction  of  general  averages. 


Children  with  en- 
larged or  diseased 
tonsils,  adenoids, 
and  carious  teeth 
excluded. 


Stature 
(inches). 


+0.02 
+  .06 
+  .05 


Weight 
(pounds). 


+a07 
+  .20 
+  .18 


Children  with  dis- 
eased or  enlarged 
tonsils  excluded. 


Stature 
(inches). 


+a02 
+  .06 
+  .06 


Wei^t 
(pounds). 


+0.06 
+  .17 
+  .16 


Children  with  ade- 
noids excluded. 


Stature 
(Inches). 


Weight 
(pounds). 


+a05 
+  .06 
+  .03 


ChOdren  with 
ous     teeth 
duded. 


Stature 
(inches). 


-am 

+  .01 
+  .01 


Weig^ 
(poundil 


-aa 

+  .08 


"The  method  of  making  such  an  esdmate  is  easfly  stated  in  alfebrale  terms.  If  mis  the  average  statue 
or  wei^t,  ifid  the  average  for  cUldrea  with  a  given  defect,  and  mo  the  average  for  ohfldren  without  the 
defects,  and  if  n  is  the  total  number,  p  the  proportion  with  the  defect,  and  f  the  proportion  without  it,  ttm 

flin*"  Tii(inp+ moM^ 
or,  m^mdp+moq 

If  e  is  the  average  excess  (or  defldency)  of  the  defective  children  over  the  average  for  all  ddldifii.  or,  is 
symbols, 

md=m+e 

Then,  m—mp+pe+mi^ 

mq—m^=pe 

pe 
TO— lllo*""r- 
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Such  estimates,  of  course,  have  to  be  made  on  the  assumption 
that  the  average  deficiencies  indicated  in  the  tables  are  correct, 
even  though  the  size  of  the  probable  errors  shows  that  their  amounts 
are  subject  to  considerable  doubt.  They  have  also  to  be  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  proportions  of  children  with  the  given 
defects  of  the  same  degrees  of  seriousness  are  the  same  in  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole  as  in  the  two  areas  specially  studied. 

This  process  of  correction  makes  no  significant  change  in  the 
averages  for  children  under  3  years  of  age,  since  in  these  early  years 
either  the  deficiency  (or  excess)  in  statm'e  and  weight  is  negligible 
or  the  proportion  of  cases  is  small.  If,  however,  children  with 
diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  had  been  excluded  in  making  up  the 
general  averages  of  stature  and  weight,  the  average  statures  at  3,  4, 
and  5  years  would  have  been  increased  0.02,  0.05,  and  0.05  inch, 
respectively;  and  the  average  weights  would  have  been  increased 
0.06,  0.17,  and  0.16  pound.  Similar  figures  for  adenoids  and  carious 
teeth  are  also  given  in  Table  XXX. 

The  total  correction  for  all  three  defects  results  in  raising  the 
average  statures  0.02,  0.05,  and  0.05  inch  and  the  average  weights 
0.07,  0.20,  and  0.18  pound  at  3,  4,  and  5  years,  respectively.  In 
other  words,  the  correction  in  statm'e  is  not  over  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch,  while  the  correction  in  weight  varies  up  to  one-fifth  of  a  pound 
for  the  ages  included  in  the  tabulations. 

In  combining  the  figures  for  the  three  defects  account  is  taken 
of  the  proportion  of  cases  in  which  children  with  adenoids  were 
reported  as  having  also  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  children  with  carious  teeth  had  one  or  both  of  the 
other  defects.  Only  one-fifth  of  the  children  with  adenoids  were 
reported  as  not  having  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  while  one-half  of 
those  with  carious  teeth  were  reported  as  having  neither  adenoids 
nor  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils.  The  children  who  had  adenoids  or 
carious  teeth  in  addition  to  enlarged  or  diseased  tonsils  are  already 
included  in  the  group  with  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils,  and  the  cor- 
rection made  for  defective  tonsils  necessarily  includes  the  correc- 
tion for  cases  of  combination  with  the  other  defects  mentioned. 
The  correction  for  adenoids  only  and  that  for  carious  teeth  only  need, 
therefore,  to  be  added. 

CORBECTED  AND  SMOOTHED  AVERAGES  OF  STATURE  AND  WEIGHT. 

In  Table  XXXI  corrected  and  smoothed  averages  for  statm'e 
and  weight  are  given.    To  the  smoothed  averages  already  presented 

a  correction  is  added  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  inclusion  in  the 

•  ____ 

basic  tables  of  children  with  the  three  defects  mentioned.  This 
table,  then,  represents  average  statures  and  weights  of  boys  and 
girls  under  6  years  of  age  based,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  children 
with  no  defects  or  diseases. 


Tams  XXXI.  —Amo^^ 
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APPENDIX  A. 

EXTRACT  FROM  ''SUGGESTIONS  TO  EXAMINERS.*'' 

Wdgfaing. 

Children  under  5  years  should  be  undressed  and  weighed  without 
clothings  or  wrapped  in  a  thin  sheet  or  towel,  the  weight  of  which  is 
deducted.  Children  over  5  years  should  be  weighed  in  their  ordi- 
nary inidoor  clothing.  Young  babies,  unable  to  stand,  should  be 
weighed,  if  possible,  on  scales  equipped  with  a  scale  pan.  A  fresh 
paper  towel  should  be  laid  in  the  pan  and  changed  after  each  child  is 
weighed.  Where  only  large  platform  scales  are  available,  a  baby  old 
enough  to  sit  or  stand  may  be  set  on  the  platform  of  the  scale,  on 
which  is  spread  a  fresh  paper  towel.  If  the  baby  is  not  old  enough 
to  sit  alone,  an  adult  holding  the  baby  may  be  weighed  and  the 
weight  of  the  adult  deducted. 

Measuring. 

All  children  should  be  measured  without  shoes. 

To  measiu'e  children  able  to  stand:  If  the  scales  used  are  equipped 
with  a  measuring  apparatus  it  should  be  used.  Where  this  is  not 
available,  the  child  should  be  asked  to  stand  against  the  wall  with  the 
heels  and  the  back  of  the  head  touching  the  wall.  His  height  is 
obtained  by  holding  a  book  or  small  box  horizontally  on  top  of  his 
head  against  the  wall  and  measuring  the  space  between  the  bottom 
of  the  book  or  the  box  and  the  floor.  A  convenient  method  is  to  tack 
a  tape  measure  perpendicularly  on  the  wall,  beginning  at  the  floor, 
and  to  measure  by  this. 

To  measure  babies  unable  to  stand:  An  apparatus  for  measuring 
babies  and  young  children  may  be  made  by  nailing  a  headboard 
firmly  across  one  end  of  the  examination  table.  To  this  board 
attach  one  end  of  a  linen  tape  measure  and  secure  the  other  end 
firmly  across  the  sheet  which  covers  the  table.  Provide  also  a  book 
end — one  of  the  cheap,  enameled  kind  sold  for  office  use.  The  length 
of  the  baby  may  be  quickly  and  accurately  found  by  laying  him  upon 
the  examination  table,  directly  over  the  tape  measure,  with  his  head 
resting  firmly  against  the  headboard.  Be  siu'e  that  the  baby  is  lying 
flat  on  the  table,  completely  relaxed.  The  legs  must  not  be  bent  at 
the  hips  or  knees.  Press  the  enameled  book  end  squarely  against 
the  feet  and  read  his  length  as  indicated  upon  the  tape  measure. 
More  elaborate  types  of  apparatus  on  the  same  principle  have  been 
devised  and  are  used  in  the  same  way.  A  baby  may  also  be  measured 
by  laying  him  on  a  table  and  measuring  between  two  books  held  one 
at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet. 

>  AprU  and  May  Weighing  and  Measuring  Test.    Part  2,  Soggestions  to  Examiners,  Children's  Bureau 
Leaflet  No.  2,  Part  2.    Bureau  Publicatien  No.  8& 
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Tcb  Wt  o(  the  mccrmcj  of  the  malenal  is  important.  With 
m^ti^n^  rx.Z^^ted  from  manj  phygjrians  all  orer  the  conntrT,  and 
with  pr:  r^bij  ci  cz^i-iermbie  ^ariatifNi  in  the  methods  oi  weighing  and 
zn^»;k=crtng  employed,  it  Lf  neoesi^arr  to  know  within  what  limits  the 
mati^rul  nuv  be  or-csidord  as  arcnrate. 

Sc*me  light  can  be  thrT>wn  upon  the  accaneT  of  the  matmal  by  in 
analy^  of  the  units  in  which  heists  and  wngfats  were  reported. 
In  Appen<iix  T&bie<  1  and  2  the  diffieient  secticms  of  the  coantiy  aod 
the  white  a^id  X«?gn-fc  races  are  ctHnpaied.  in  regard  to  the  units  of 
heights  and  weLzhts  u^^ed.  on  the  basis  of  samples  of  at  least  4,000 
m^a^^FTiremeti:^  f-  r  eAt-h  ?**ction  or  race  gfoap  considered.  It  appears 
that  h«^Lzht  was  Prp>>rted  f«>r  aboat  one-twelfth  of  the  total  white 
chiltiren  in  eighths  of  inches:  f«)r  about  two-fifths  eithor  in  qaartefs 
or  in  eighths  •  >i  inches,  fi^r  two-fifths  more  in  half  inches  only,  and 
f  »r  ab- "Ut  one-ixih  to  the  nearest  inch. 

Tne  white  chil*iren  were  meaaored  with  a  considerably  greata 
degree  of  accnracy  than  the  Xegro  children.  The  heights  of  only 
one-twentieth  of  the  Negro  children  were  reported  in  eighths  of 
inches,  and  ih*yse  of  only  abc»at  one-third  in  either  quarters  or  eighths 
of  inches.  Between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  records  of  hdghts 
of  Negro  chii»iren  were  made  to  the  nearest  inch. 

The  d:ff«^nt  s^"ti*jns  show  approximately  the  same  d^ree  of 
accuracy  in  reports  of  the  heights  of  white  chilifrmi.  California  has 
the  large>t  pn>p-:.rtion  of  ca^es  reported  in  eoliths  of  inches,  followed 
hv  the  East  North-Central  dirkion.  TTie  Western  section  has  the 
smallest  proportion  reported  in  even  inches^  again  followed  by  the 
East  Nwih-CentnJ  division. 

In  regard  to  weights,  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  white  children 
had  their  weights  reported  in  ounces*  nearly  one-4ialf  either  in  ounces 
or  quarter  pounds,  somewhat  leiss  than  one-third  in  half  pounds,  and 
nearly  one-fourth  in  even  pi^unds.  The  reporting  of  weights  for 
Negro  children  appears  m  have  been  somewhat  more  carefully  done 
than  for  while  children. 

As  in  the  case  of  height,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in 
the  accuracy  with  whioh  the  weights  of  white  children  were  reported 
in  the  different  sections.  The  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States  show  the  highest  pn>portion  reported  in  ounces,  followed 
closelv  bv  the  Western  section.  Tlie  Southern  section  had  the 
highest  proportion  repcwted  in  even  pounds,  followed  dosdy  by 
California, 
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It  should  be  borne  in  mind^  however,  in  interpreting  these  figures,  that 
the  use  of  a  comparatively  coarse  instead  of  a  fine  unit  in  entering  the 
measurements  may  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  final  results.  Thus, 
if  the  heights  of  1,000  children  were  reported  in  eighths  of  inches,  and 
tabulated  first  in  eighths  of  inches,  as  reported,  and  then  tabulated  a 
second  time,  grouping  heights  to  the  nearest  inch,  the  resulting  aver- 
ages would  be  substantially  the  same.  The  only  difference  in  the 
results  would  be  due  to  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  occurrence 
of  fractional  eighths  of  inches.  If  the  fractional  eighths  of  inches 
were  distributed  uniformly  above  and  below  the  even  inches,  the 
resulting  averages  would  be  identical.  The  figures,  however,  do 
give  an  indication  of  the  general  care  with  which  heights  and 
weights  were  secured ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  a  measurement 
that  permits  of  a  statement  in  eighths  of  inches  is  more  likely  to  be 
accurate  and  carefully  made  than  a  measurement  which  is  roughly 
entered  in  inches  or  pounds. 

Besides  the  fineness  of  the  unit  used  iq  reporting  heights  and  weights 
another  factor  which  affects  the  accuracy  of  the  material  is  the  re- 
porting of  age.  Obviously  errors  in  age  would  affect  the  accuracy 
of  both  heights  and  weights  in  relation  to  age.  The  age  was  secured 
in  all  cases  by  subtracting  the  date  of  birth,  as  entered  on  the 
children's  year  cards,  from  the  date  of  examination,  as  reported  by 
the  examining  physician.  There  were,  therefore,  no  chances  of  error 
through  reporting  age  in  even  years,  except  that  in  cases  where  a 
rough  statement  of  age  was  given  by  the  mother  the  date  of  birth 
might  have  been  estimated  from  the  date  of  examination.  Such 
statements  of  age,  if  inexact,  would  ordinarily  be  concentrated  on 
even  years.  In  these  cases  where  the  date  of  birth  was  estimated 
by  subtracting  even  years  from  the  date  of  examination,  the  month 
and  day  of  the  birth  date  would  be  identical  with  the  month  and  day 
of  the  examination  date.  A  study  was  therefore  made  of  a  sample 
of  608  records  selected  at  random  in  which  the  age  was  12,  24,  36, 
48  y  or  60  months  to  determine  the  proportion  of  cases  where  the  day 
of  the  month  was  identical  in  the  two  dates.  It  was  found  that 
instead  of  the  20  expected  on  the  basis  of  chance,  there  were  actually 
43  cases  where  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  were  identical. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  tendency  toward  concentration, 
but  the  tendency  is  sUght,  the  excess  concentration  constituting 
perhaps  4  per  cent  of  the  total  niunber  reported  at  these  ages. 

A  result  of  a  tendency  toward  concentration  would  be  that  the 
groups  of  children  whose  ages  were  classified  under  the  months  cor- 
responding to  even  years  would  contain  some  who  were  actually  a  few 
months  older  and  others  who  were  a  few  months  yoimger  than  stated. 
As  a  result  the  heights  and  weights  of  these  children  would  vary 
more  than  the  heights  and  weights  of  children  whose  ages  were  exactly 
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stated.  Such  a  tendency,  therefore,  in  reporting  of  age  would  Appear 
in  the  measures  of  variability  of  children  at  exactly  even  years  of  age. 
The  tables,  however,  show  that  the  standard  deviation  does  not 
exhibit  any  marked  tendency  for  the  variability  to  increase  at  12 
months,  24  months,  36  months,  48  months,  or  60  months.  It  may 
fairly  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  reporting  of  age  was  on  the  whole 
accurate.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  even  if  a  concentn- 
tion  at  the  even  years  appeared,  if  it  was  due  to  overstatement  and 
to  understatement  of  age  in  equal  proportions,  it  would  probably  not 
affect  materially  the  average  heights  and  weights. 

Table  I. — Aocwmxy  of  reporting  ofheights^  by  seetiom,  and  by  race. 


Total. 

Children  whose  heights  were  reported  in  ^— 

Sectkm. 

Eighth  Inches. 

Quarter  inches. 

Half  inches. 

Inches. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Pir 
eeet 

White 

20,273 

2,198 

8.4 

9,036 

34.4 

10,509 

40.3 

4.441 

119 

• 

New  England  and  Mid- 
dle Atbn  tic 

4,505 
4,M8 
4,302 
4,335 
4,252 
4,311 

23K 

312 
440 
360 
370 
478 

6.3 
6.8 

ia2 

8.3 

8.7 

11.1 

1,657 
1,486 
1,404 
1,610 
1,497 
1,381 

36.8 

32.5 
32.6 
37.1 
85.2 
32.0 

1,720 
1,956 
1,804 
1,601 
1,749 
1,680 

3&2 
42.8 
4L9 
39.0 
41.1 
39.0 

890 
815 
654 
«74 
6S6 
772 

as 

Southern  section 

114 

East  North-Central 

lows  ....••••............ 

1L2 

Western  section 

119 

Califomia 

119 

Nearo,  all  seotionSr , ,  -  r 

4,976 

270 

6.4 

1,273 

25.6 

2,286 

45.9 

1,147 

ai 

1  Estimated  from  distribution  measurements  according  to  ftactional  parts  of  luefaea. 
Table  2. — Accuracy  of  reporting  ofweightt,  by  uctwrn,  and  by  race. 


Section. 


White. 


New  England  and  Mid- 
dle Atlantic 

Southern  section 

East  North-Central 

Iowa 

Western  section 

California 


Negro,  all  sections. 


Totol. 


26,273 


4,505 
4,568 
4,302 
4,335 
4,252 
4.311 


4,976 


Children  whose  weights  were  reported  in^— 


Ounces.        Quarter  pounds. 


Num- 
ber. 


5,016 


937 
716 
852 
818 
880 
813 


1,547 


Per 

cent. 


Num- 
ber. 


19.1  I    7,473 


20.8 
15.7 
19.8 
18.9 
20.7 
18.9 


1,826 
1,175 
1,185 
1,433 
1,314 
1,040 


31.1 


1,073 


Per 
cent. 


28.4 


29.4 
25.7 
27.5 
33.1 
30.9 
24.1 


21.6 


Half  pounds. 


Num- 
ber. 


7,602 


Per 
cent. 


29.3 


1,320 
1,408 
1,297 
1,218 
1007 
1,362 


1,146 


29.3 
82.7 
80.1 
28.0 
23.7 
81.6 


28.0 


Num- 
ber. 


6,098 


1,184 


871 
1,051 
1,008 


1,310 


as.9 

22.S 
90.1 
2*.7 
85^4 


M.3 


1  Estimated  from  distribution  of  weights  according  to  ounces. 


APPENDED  C. 

PROBABLE  ERRORS  OF  AVERAGES. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  averages  for  di£Perent  groups  of  children 
aged  6  months,  for  example,  are  not  always  exactly  the  same,  but 
vary  slightly  because  of  the  inclusion  of  particular  individuals  in 
the  different  groups.  This  variation  between  averages  occurs  with- 
out any  conscious  or  biased  selection,  and  even  where  there  is  only 
a  chance  selection  of  cases.  Obviously,  other  things  being  equal, 
the  lai^er  the  number  of  children  in  a  group  the  less  influence  upon 
the  average  will  be  exerted  by  the  chance  inclusion  of  a  child  of 
extreme  stature  or  weight. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  "  probable  error  of  an  average  "  may  best 
be  explained  in  terms  of  the  standard  deviation.  As  explained  in 
the  text,  the  standard  deviation  shows  the  variability  of  the  measure- 
ments about  an  average.  Similarly,  the  standard  deviation  of  an 
average  shows  the  variability  of  a  number  of  averages  about  a 
central  average.  The  standard  deviation  of  an  average  can  be  cal- 
culated directly  from  the  standard  deviation  of  the  individual 
measurements  by  dividing  it  by  the  square  root  of  the  niunber  of 
measurements  upon  which  the  average  is  based. 

The  interpretation  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the  average  follows 
the  same  terms  as  the  interpretation  of  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
individual  measiu*ements.  As  the  standard  deviation  of  statures  or 
ifveights  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  inches  or  pounds  above 
or  below  the  average  within  which  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  measure- 
ments will  be  found  to  lie,  so  the  standard  deviation  of  an  average 
of  statiu'e  or  weight  gives  a  statement  of  the  number  of  inches  or 
pounds  above  or  below  a  central  average  within  which  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  a  series  of  averages,  each  based  upon  the  same  number  of 
cases,  wotdd  be  found  to  lie. 

The  ''probable  error,"  or,  perhaps  better,  the  probable  deviation, 
18  a  teclmical  term  with  a  special  meaning.  The  probable  error  is 
equal  to  the  standard  deviation  times  0.6745.  The  word  ''probable" 
18  used  to  mean  that  it  is  equally  probable  that  a  measurement  will 
fall  inside  or  outside  the  limits  of  the  probable  error  from  the  average. 
"  E/TTor"  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  early  application  of  the  normal 
or  Gaussian  curve  to  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  errors  of  measure- 
ment. 

The  probable  error,  then,  affords  a  measure  of  the  influence  of 
chance  errors,  or  of  a  chance  selection  of  cases  upon  the  average.    Since 
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variatioiis  due  to  dianoe  errcfis  or  to  a  diance  selection  of  cases  raidj 
exceed  five  or  six  times  the  probable  &rroT,  it  affords  a  measuie  also 
of  the  extreme  range  of  error  in  an  Average  dne  to  chance.  Five  or 
six  times  the  probable  error  may,  thnef ore^  be  taken  as  the  extreme 
range  of  tfror  in  an  aven^  which  may  be  dne  to  chance  or  random 
sampling  fircHn  a  large  group. 

Hie  larger  the  groap  in  the  sample  the  smaller  the  probable  error. 
At  6  months  of  age,  for  example,  die  probable  error  of  tlie  average 
weight  for  the  groap  ci  1912  boys  indaded  in  the  table  is  found  to  be 
phis  or  minus  0.04  pounds.  Hie  maximum  error  in  this  average  due 
to  chance  would,  therefore,  probably  not  exceed  six  times  this  figme, 
€S^  a  quarin-  of  a  pound.  If  the  group  had  induded  only  one-fourth 
this  number  of  cases,  the  {wobaUe  error  of  the  average  would  have 
he&k  twice  as  large  cr,  in  other  words,  the  maximum  error  in  the 
average  due  to  diance  would  probably  not  have  exceeded  half  i 
pound. 

It  should  be  qiecially  emphasiaed  thai,  as  the  standard  deviatioa 
of  the  individual  measuromsits  does  not  reflect  errors  of  measme- 
ment  but  mordy  variaticms  in  individuals,  so  the  '^probable  error  of 
an  average** — 0.6745  times  the  standard  deviation  of  the  average- 
does  not  afford  any  indication  of  orors  in  an  average  due  to  a  d^nite 
bias.  It  meidy  measures  variability  in  an  average  due  to  chance 
selection  of  casesw  Errors  dne  to  the  iiidusion  of  weights 'ofdothipg 
to  a  biased  adection  of  nationalities  characteriaed  by  short  or  tall 
stature,  or  to  fundamental  biased  errors  in  measurement  are  not 
indicated  in  the  '*  probable  error.'' 
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1 

.....  -••(..-.. 

1          1  -  -  -  -  - 

'          1 

.      .*.      ...1 

1 

1 

(                    1 

1 

"■*'*(■■■'" 

, 

, 

1 

1 

1 

■9' 
15 
25 

40 
65 
47 
21 
7 

1 

4 

5 

11 

25 

22 

27 

12 

5 

4 
18 
23 
34 
49 
39 
25 
10 

4 

1 

1 

3 

5 

11 

16 

14 

24 

9 

1 

•  >  •  >  • 

6 

1 

7 

9 

20 

21 

21 

21 

7 

4 

1 

1 

3 

5 

7 

23 

14 

14 

4 

4 

2 

3 

1 

6 

14 

19 

20 

13 

9 

2 

1 

1 
4 
11 
13 
9 
9 
3 
1 

3 

3 

11 

15 

13 

16 

7 

4 

1 

3 

•  •  •         • 

7 

1 

0 

1 
1 

10 
12 
4 
1 
3 
1 

.... 

0 



7 

6 

t 

|..... 

7 

1 

.  1 

1 

i 

1 , 

1   1 

1 

. .|- -  - . 

1 

1 

_. 

1 

1   ■ 
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Tablb  9. — Avtragt  ttaturu  and  weighUt  by  iex,fr<jm  birth  to  6  years;  wkUe  chUdrerif  Iowa. 


White  hoTB. 

White  glrlB. 

A«a 

Number.  1 

Averaee 
stature 
(inches). 

■ 

ATerage 
(pounds). 

Number.* 

Ayense 

stature 

(inohes). 

AreiBge 

weight 

(poonds). 

Under  1  mootb 

153 
307 
341 
406 
364 
308 
300 
413 
368 
370 
804 
376 
806 
285' 
306 
801 
310 
307 
807 
202 
284 
278 
208 
327 
316 
802 
805 
287 
312 
330 
805 
273 
270 
321 
300 
807 
301 
203 
288 
206 
202 
304 
285 
284 
285 
205 
285 
824 
266 
248 
220 
238 
267 
252 
248 
347 
232 
246 
253 
248 
100 
70 
61 
57 
60 
76 
46 
46 
40 
87 
20 
20 

21.06 
22.80 
23.82 
24.73 
26.50 
26.21 
26.02 
27.26 
27.80 
28.32 
28.58 
20.06 
20.41 
20.01 
3a  14 
30.50 
31.14 
31.26 
31.64 
32.30 
32.63 
32.06 
33.28 
33.41 
33.80 
34.12 
34.25 
34.55 
34.74 
34.88 
35.18 
35.00 
35.06 
36.16 
36.40 
36.52 
36.00 
37.06 
37.34 
37.50 
37.71 
37.02 
38.43 
38.57 
38.01 
80.00 
30.00 
30.43 
80.34 
30.67 
40.02 
40.04 
4a  10 
40.45 
4a  61 
4a  05 
41.34 
41.45 
41.54 
41.65 
41.87 
41.00 
42.41 
42.11 
42.22 
42.84 
43.13 
43.24 
43.45 
43.80 
44.14 
44.10 

0.00 
11.35 
18.06 
14.31 
15.64 
16.54 
17.60 
18.44 
10.13 
ia78 
20.00 
2a  72 
21.08 
21.60 
22.06 
22.24 
22.08 
28.30 
23.71 
24.51 
24.81 
25.40 
25.84 
26.83 
26.27 
26.07 
27.06 
27.21 
27.60 
28.12 
28.38 
20.24 
20.72 
20.64 
80.13 
30.22 
30.82 
30.78 
31.20 
31.58 
31.70 
32.22 
82.04 
83.00 
33.15 
34.04 
33.84 
84.21 
34.06 
34.38 
34.87 
35.14 
35.40 
35.87 
35.75 
3a  08 
86.88 
37.14 
37.36 
37.34 
37.00 
38.07 
38.60 
38.06 
38.50 
30.11 
4a  17 
4a  41 
4a  04 
41.55 
41.07 
4a06 

110 
278 
346 
802 
380 
355 
363 
851 
378 
321 
308 
360 
848 
800 
281 
808 
286 
802 
207 
206 
280 
261 
270 
264 
306 
281 
315 
310 
205 
310 
315 
201 
267 
321 
276 
298 
305 
274 
264 
280 
806 
207 
800 
262 
282 
277 
202 
807 
265 
373 
262 
268 
263 
277 
244 
106 
220 
202 
232 
248 
06 
56 
64 
70 
64 
62 
50 
47 
42 
36 
33 
41 

21.04 
22.13 
23.18 
2111 
24.04 
26.35 
2a  42 
27.00 
37.30 
27.65 
28.11 
28.36 
28.80 
2a  20 
20.61 
30.01 
80.40 
80.74 
81.21 
31.81 
82.00 
82.45 
82.63 
82.86 
83.05 
33.34 
88.82 
34.04 
34.10 
34.00 
04.  nl 
35.32 
36.48 
35.63 
35.08 
3a  02 
3a  36 
36.58 
36.00 
37.10 
37.23 
37.53 
37.86 
37.06 
38.30 
38.40 
38.71 
38.75 
80.33 
30.32 
80.55 
30.74 
30.70 
4a  04 
4a  20 
4a  53 
40.86 
41.04 
41.30 
41.30 
41.46 
4Ln 
41.53 
41.80 
42.10 
42.37 
42.12 
42.04 
42.81 
43.04 
43.42 
43.20 

8.80 

1  Difinth.  under  2 

10.20 

2  monthfi.  nudur  3 

11.88 

8  DMrnUur.  under  4 .... 

18.32 

4  numthji.  aTid<>p  5 

14.80 

6  mmthfl,  under  o 

15.43 

•  mfflthf.  under  7 

laos 

17.57 

8  mwith",  <m<ier  0 , 

18.06 

•  nKMiths.  undiir  1ft. ^- 

18.38 

M  mflnthfl,  under  11 

18.07 

10.38 

12  niontlMP,  ^mdw  13 , 

20.21 

saio 

3a  56 

16  nionthf,  un^'er  16 

31.04 

31.84 

17  months ,  under  18 

21.80 

18  months,  under  10 - 

22.48 

10  months,  under  20 

23.27 

28.88 

JI  m<Ath9,  under  22 

23.81 

3187 

3156 

94  moothji,  trnApT  26 .  - ,  -  -  r ,  -   

36.16 

SB  months.  imdAr  26. ,-.--.-. ..,r 

25.31 

36.88 

36.33 

SBmonthip,under20..r. 

3a  80 

26.03 

80  months,  under  31 

37.85 

37.76 

37.03 

in  montha,  nnder  34  -  - 

28.14 

28.66 

SK  monthe.  imA^rM. 

28.80 

SO  months,  undM*  87 , 

20.40 

87mflnthji.undf>p88--^ 

30.66 

80.18 

10  monthff,  under  40 

30.02 

#0  m<^thji,  under  41 

80.81 

41  monthfi.  nnd^  48..^ ,.., 

81.00 

43  monthff ,  under  43 r 

81.20 

43  months,  under  44 

31.40 

31.58 

32.08 

10  months,  under  47 ,      .  . 

32.48 

47mflOthfl,unde»'48 .  . 

32.24 

33.07 

38.37 

10  mo"th«,  under  51 

33.63 

H  months,  imder  52 ,  . 

33.71 

13  months,  under  53 

8103 

18  months,  under  54 

3101 

3184 

3170 

W  months,  under  57 

85.38 

35.30 

8aS8 

W  monthff,  under  60 

8a  06 

3a  47 

37.36 

13  months,  under  63 , 

3a  70 

K8  months,  under  64 

saoi 

M  months^  under  65 ,.  , 

37.66 

37.68 

16  months,  under  67 , 

8a54 

3107 

8  monthsl  under  00 

4a  04 

10  mflnt*>s,  under  70 .., 

4128 

V  months^  und««r  7| , . . . » , 

8148 

1  months,  under  72 

4100 

1 40  boys  (0  years,  under  7)  omitted. 
49079*— 21 7 


1 35  girb  (8  yMTs,  under  7)  omitted. 
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STATUBES  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDBEN. 


Table  10. — Average  statures  and  weights,  by  set,  from  birth  to  6  years;  vkUe  Mdrm; 

California. 


White  hoys. 

White  giiH 

Agfi, 

Number.  1 

Average 
stature 
(inches). 

Ayeraee 

weight 

(pounds). 

Number.* 

AvengB 
(inches). 

Avonci 
^pounds). 

TJndttr  1  month 

52 
120 
182 
109 
187 
200 
206 
201 
199 
196 
179 
203 
198 
159 
136 
129 
122 
150 
147 
139 
120 
125 
182 
118 
142 
136 
134 
138 
161 
135 
133 
125 
145 
145 
138 
142 
120 
139 
124 
137 
132 
138 
106 
139 
126 
137 
139 
133 
133 
108 
133 
117 
129 
146 
101 
127 
103 
122 
127 
126 
99 
123 
97 
85 
96 
102 
75 
75 
86 
78 
88 
86 

21.50 
22.50 
23.57 
24.81 
26w58 
26.39 
2a  80 
27.63 
27.83 
28.37 
28.71 
29.18 
29.48 
3a  09 
3a  26 
3a  69 
31.06 
31.73 
31.93 
32.20 
32.73 
32.97 
33.42 
33.48 
34.04 
34.28 
34.41 
34.70 
34.91 
35.27 
3a  02 
3a  14 
3a  01 
3a  30 
3a  67 
3a  88 
37.08 
37.25 
37.50 
37.72 
37.84 
38.14 
38.40 
38.88 
38.87 
3a  18 
3a  42 
3a  67 
39.66 
4a  07 
4a  02 
4a  09 
4a  60 

4a  61 

4a  83 
41.31 
41.24 
41.82 
41.69 
42.04 
42.18 
42.46 
42.77 
42.80 
42.86 
43.24 
43.63 
43.85 
43.58 
43.60 
44.09 
44.22 

a76 
11.01 
1Z66 
14.53 
15.52 
17.27 
17.67 
18.88 
ia64 
ia89 
20.73 
21.15 
21.66 
22.42 
23.11 
23.66 
23.41 
24.73 
24.86 
25.75 
25.68 
2a  27 
2a  79 
27.08 
27.90 
28.09 
2&40 
2&86 
28.62 
29.24 
3a  35 
3a  40 
2a  99 
3a  68 
3a  95 
31.43 
31.68 
32.07 
32.56 
33.00 
32:69 
33.81 
33.75 
34.50 
34.54 
84.54 
35.31 
34.95 
35.58 
3a  28 
35.70 
3^61 
3a  75 
3a  52 
3a  58 
37.94 
37.27 
38.00 
38.94 
38.92 
3a  49 
3a  70 
4a  22 
39.92 
4a  43 
41.02 
41.34 
42.22 
41.90 
41.65 
42.66 
42.19 

44 

118 
154 
109 
166 
174 
202 
193 
180 
180 
173 
162 
177 
143 
173 
142 
140 
110 
132 
151 
116 
126 
136 
127 
151 
147 
128 
126 
136 
134 
119 
136 
125 
115 
137 
143 
131 
109 
134 
12s 
115 
137 
118 
147 
139 
146 
132 
120 
157 
126 
120 
120 
117 
118 
124 
131 
112 
115 
112 
107 
134 
112 
100 
07 
104 
86 
100 
80 
100 
01 
09 
83 

2L00 
21.86 
23.03 
24.15 
24.64 
2a  S3 
3a  30 

aa67 

27.18 

2a  16 

2a  27 
28L7B 
2a  06 

2a  20 
2a  84 

saio 

3a  30 

saos 

3L30 
31.06 
32. 2S 
32.20 
32.83 
32.07 
3a2S 
33.62 
33.68 
34.13 
34.09 
34^62 
35^30 
35^57 
35b  57 

3a  17 
3a  31 

3a  36 
8a  79 
3a  72 
37.18 
37.41 
37.63 
37.76 
3&36 
3&54 
3a  77 

saTo 
3a  16 

3a73 
3a  34 

3a  70 
3a  67 
8a  58 

4a  12 

4a  36 
4a  56 
4a  90 
41.05 
4a  83 
41.38 
4L43 
4L8B 
4X40 
42.40 
42L39 
42.60 
42:58 
42.72 
42.75 
4171 
4136 
44.04 
43.88 

&« 

1  month,  undflr  2 

laoi 

2  months,  nnder  3 

1L« 

3  months,  under  4 

I3.U 

4  months.  iindAT  fi..^-. .,.. 

14.31 

5  months,  qnder  6 , -  -  -  -  - 

UlSO 

6  months,  under  7 

las 

7  months,  under  8 

i7.a 

8  months,  under  9. - .  r , » . 

laa 

9  month*,  under  lo ,...-. 

ia« 

10  months,  under  11 

iai5 

UL» 

12 months. under  is. -^-t,. -.-^ 

2a66 

13  months,  under  14„.^. ,...,.. 

3aa 

14  months,  under  i&.  ,,-^ , ,., 

2L1I 

15  months,  under  T6 ..,.,.■, ^ .  ^ ,  r . 

SSL  14 

16 months,  under  '7  - .  - . 

22.14 

17  months,  under  is . 

33.01 

18  months,  under  19 

2a  41 

10  months,  under  20.  r.,.^ -. -,-- 

JLS 

20  months,  under  21 . , , 

34.8 

?i  months,  under  22. ...  ^ 

ai.ci 

22  months,  under  23 

aaa 

23  months,  under  24 

3a4i 

24  months,  under  25 

jasi 

25  month-"*,  und«r  26 , .  -  r -  - 

saa 

96  months,  under  27 ^ - 

aaa 

27  months,  under  28 

2^31 

28  months,  under  29. t, r-^ 

23.31 

29  months,  under  30 

tLm 

30  months,  under  31 

s&a 

31  months,  under  32 

2afli 

32  months,  under  33 

2a« 

33  months,  under  34. ..-,..-., 

3an 

34  months,  under  35 

saa 

35  months,  under  36 

sao 

36  months,  under  37t  -,-,^ r 

3a  IS 

37  months,  under  38 ^ . . .  ^ . . . 

sas? 

38  months,  under  39 

3L41 

39  months,  under  40 

SL9t 

40  months,  under  41 

33.U 

41  months,  under  42 

sua 

42  months,  under  43 

saa 

43  months,  under  44 

38.a 

44  months,  under  45 

saa 

45  months,  under  46. .  ^ . , , 

33.a 

46  months,  under  47 

34.a 

47  months,  under  48 

s.a 

48  months,  under  49 

S3.a 

49  months,  under  50 

3l.fi 

50  months,  under  51 

saa 

51  months,  under  52 

S4.a 

52  months,  under  RH 

saa 

53  months,  under  54 

saa 

64  months,  under  55 

San 

55  mon  ths.  un  der  56 

37.a 

66  months,  under  57 

37.a 

57  months,  under  58 

saa 

58  months,  under  59 

tLU 

69  months,  under  60 

SLS 

60  months,  und^r  fii  --.-,,.. . 

3&« 

61  monf  hs.  under  62 

soa 

62  months,  under  63 

63  months,  under  64 ,...,.,, 

saa 

64  months,  under  65 

saa 

65  months,  un  der  66 

sar 

66  months,  under  67 

saa 

67  months,  under  68 

saa 

68  months,  under  69 

saa 

69  months,  under  70 

4.71 

70  months,  under  71 

4LM 

71  months,  under  7? 

Am 

» 118  boys  (6  years,  under  7),  omitted. 


•  126  girls  (6  years,  under  7),  omitted. 
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Tablb  11. — Average  etatures  and  weights,  by  sex,  from  birth  to  6  years;  white  children; 

New  York  City. 


Age. 


Under  1  month 

1  month,  under  3 

2  months,  under  8 

8  months,  under  4 

4  months,  under  5 

5  months,  under  6 

•months,  under  7 

7  months,  under  8 

8  months,  under  0 ^ 

0  months,  under  10 

lOmonths,  under  11 

11  months,  under  12 

12  months,  under  18 

13  months,  under  14 

14  months,  under  15 

ISmonths,  under  10 

16  months,  under  17 

17  months,  under  18 

18  months,  under  19 

19  months,  under  20 

50  months,  under  21 ^ 

51  months,  under  22 

23  months,  under  23 

S8  months,  under  24 

S4  months,  under  25 

36  months,  under  26 

36  months,  under  27 

37  months,  under  28. 

38  months,  under  29 

39  months,  under  80 

90  months,  under  81 

31  months,  under  83 

53  months,  under  83 

38  months,  under  34 

54  months,  under  85 

35  months,  under  86 

S6  months,  under  87 

87  months,  under  88 

88  months,  under  89 

89  months,  under  40 

LOmonths,  under  41 

41  months,  under  42 

43  months,  under  43 

43  months,  under  44 

44  months,  under  45 

46  months,  under  46 

46  months,  under  47. 

47  months,  under  48 

48  months,  under  49 

49  months,  under  50. 

50  mon  ths,  under  51 

81  months,  under  52 

6B  months,  under  53 

88  months,  under  54 

84  months,  under  55 

88  months,  under  56 

80  months,  under  57 

87  months,  under  58 

88  months,  under  59 

80  months,  under  60 

00  months,  under  61 

81  months,  under  62 

83  months,  under  68 

68  months,  under  64 

84  months,  under  65 

68  months,  under  66 

88  months,  under  67 

87  noonths,  under  68 

68  months,  under  60 

68  months,  under  70 

70  months,  under  71 

71  moDths^under  72 


White  hoys. 


Number.  > 


318 
780 
728 
715 
655 
657 
004 
508 
488 
442 
430 
401 
896 
852 
815 
278 
297 
281 
267 
224 
238 
211 
216 
287 
248 
170 
177 
190 
205 
176 
303 
174 
178 
181 
185 
199 
212 
170 
183 
197 
177 
177 
210 
184 
173 
176 
191 
190 
232 
169 
180 
158 
197 
169 
183 
154 
151 
137 

in 

135 

132 

112 

106 

102 

87 

81 

92 

84 

76 

72 

68 

49 


AvecBge 
stature 
(inches). 


21.14 
21.97 
23.09 
24.03 
24.10 
25.68 
26.23 
26.84 
27.45 
27.78 
28.13 
28.35 
28.74 
29.38 
29.59 
80.10 
30.40 
30.51 
31.09 
31.03 
31.84 
31.94 
32.62 
32.60 
33.10 
33.22 
33.70 
84.14 
34.19 
34.34 
84.58 
34.78 
35.2] 
35.68 
35.79 
85.91 
36.09 
36.45 
36.74 
87.01 
87.16 
36.90 
37.08 
38.08 
37.82 
38.30 
38.09 
38.54 
38.88 
39.02 
39.24 
39.50 
39.04 
39.77 
39.72 
40.29 
40.59 
40.09 
40.95 
40.79 
41.20 
41.00 
41.07 
41.70 
41.40 
42.21 
41.62 
42.20 
43.72 
42.54 
43.28 
43.45 


Average 

weight 

(poonds), 


8.70 
10.08 
11.80 
13.28 
14.03 
15.92 
10.78 
17.81 
18.73 
19.10 
19.02 
20.20 
20.59 
21.85 
21.87 
22.05 
22.89 
23.17 
23.91 
24.31 
24.51 
25.19 
25.91 
20.01 
20.70 
20.97 
27.05 
28.09 
28.50 
28.14 
28.08 
28.82 
29.70 
80.19 
30.04 
80.02 
80.00 
80.92 
31.28 
32.25 
31.89 
81.89 
32.75 
33.80 
33.00 
34.01 
33.08 
33.94 
34.45 
35.25 
35.19 
35.81 
35.79 
35.00 
35.89 
30.87 
37.50 
37.19 
38.08 
37.09 
38.39 
87.82 
88.46 
38.63 
38.78 
39.46 
38.82 
39.68 
40.93 
39.99 
41.60 
41.15 


White  girls. 


Numher.t 


813 
763 
647 
619 
674 
644 
549 
485 
461 
439 
431 
381 
381 
875 
319 
292 
283 
280 
266 
247 
206 
220 
223 
251 
268 
165 
189 
305 
210 
209 
212 
201 
176 
176 
227 
214 
207 
170 
184 
284 
182 
183 
191 
186 
186 
199 
109 
205 
224 
185 
170 
171 
172 
185 
194 
187 
150 
179 
170 
180 
108 
108 
112 
110 
103 
112 
103 
78 
70 
75 
71 
04 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


20.91 
21.56 
22.60 
28.68 
24.46 
24.93 
25.55 
26.85 
26.78 
27.06 
27.89 
27.93 
28.25 
28.73 
29.18 
29.49 
29.78 
30.33 
30.64 
30.99 
81.32 
81.84 
31.95 
32.17 
32.03 
82.85 
83.11 
33.37 
33.59 
83.70 
34.03 
34.00 
34.93 
35.18 
85.40 
85.03 
85.09 
36.26 
86.16 
36.40 
35.56 
36.66 
37.08 
87.50 
37.77 
38.03 
38.04 
38.21 
38.25 
38.58 
39.08 
30.06 
39.28 
39.  .52 
39.40 
39.46 
39.84 
40.83 
40.00 
40.75 
40.86 
40.55 
41.06 
41.13 
41.43 
41.55 
42.00 
42.09 
42.37 
42.55 
42.44 
43.14 


Avf 


average 

weisni 
(pounds). 


I 


8.49 
9.44 
10.99 
12.41 
18.81 
14.89 
16.67 
16.84 
17.40 
17.98 
18.46 
19.14 
19.66 
20.02 
20.76 
21.34 
21.46 
22.18 
22.78 
23.23 
23.80 
24.18 
24.36 
24.66 
25.28 
25.80 
26.75 
26.48 
26.48 
26.65 
26.84 
38.18 
28.75 
28.68 
28.96 
29.49 
29.81 
80.28 
30.10 
30.44 
30.77 
30.81 
31.48 
32.16 
32.04 
88.07 
82.50 
33.29 
82.88 
83.08 
34.04 
34.17 
34.36 
34.64 
34.54 
34.69 
35.12 
36.44 
36.66 
86.22 
86.36 
86.34 
87.18 
36.86 
86.56 
87.51 
88.34 
39.69 
89.06 
38.26 
40.28 
40.61 


>  170  hoys  (6  years,  under  7)  omitted. 


*  174  girls  (6  years,  under  7)  omitted. 
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STATUBES  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  GHILDBEN. 


Tablb  12. — Country  of  birth  ofparenU,  by  ucHon;  white  children  included  in  keiykt  and 

weiaht  tahulaJtion, 


Coontry  of  birtb 
of  mother. 


Alloountiies 

United  States 

Italy 

Scandinavia 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

Germany 

Holland 

Riiflsia 

Austria-Hungary. 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

Croatia 

Transylvania. 

Not  speciiled. . 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

British  possessions 

Poland 

All  other  1 


Country  of  birtb 
of  mother. 


All  countries 

United  States.... 

Italy 

Scandinavia 

Denmark — 

Sweden 

Norway 


Germany 

Holland 

Russia 

Austria-Himgary . . 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Hungary 

Croatia 

Transylvania.. 
Not  specified. . 

Bnfifland 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 

British  possessions 

Poland 

All  other' 


Iowa. 


Total. 


37,033 


82,828 

296 

1,047 


321 
363 
363 


394 
302 
401 


194 

158 

16 

10 


23 


68 
11 
76 
77 
28 
215 


•o  _ 

P4 


loao 


.8 
2.8 


.9 
1.0 
1.0 


1.1 

.8 

1.0 


§1 


1^ 


a 

9  ^ 


33,111 


30,458 
288 
099 


244 
238 
217 


.5 
.4 


,2 


,2 
.2 
.1 
.6 


274 
281 
314 


157 

120 

10 

10 


17 


3,797 


2,370 
8 


125 
140 


120 
21 
87 


37 

38 

6 


44 

5 

32 

10 

21 

139 


24 

6 

44 

67 

7 

76 


Western. 


Total. 


I 


ft23,170 


18,663 

131 

1,319 


138 
441 
740 


29 
961 
436 


308 

76 

35 

2 


15 


"TO" 

72 

7 

66 

278 
61 

210 


II 


loao 


80.5 

.6 

5.7 


.6 
1.9 
3.2 


T6 

.1 

4.1 

1.0 


1.3 
.3 
.2 


.8 


.3 

1.2 

.3 

.9 


19,367 


16,512 
126 

783 


84 
268 
431 


155 

16 

867 

348 


262 

53 

26 

2 


6 


-^ 
28 
4 
30 
85 
47 

151 


3,625 


2,141 
5 
536 


64 

173 
309 


IBSC 
13 
94 
8S 


46 

34 

9 


44 
8 
85 
193 
14 
59 


Calitenia. 


Total. 


I 


* 19. 289 

1,550 
879 


134 

188 

67 


loT 

36 

331 
835 


272 
18 
88 


111 

10 

398 

274 

31 

1,387 


II 


100.0 


16^036 


?imia;oo 

&0     1,465 
3.0 


.6 

LO 

.3 


.1 

1.7 
1.7 


L4 


.2 


XT 
.9 


1.5 

1.4 

.2 

6.9 


l.< 


84 
135 
38! 


16 


11 


41 

n 

-% 
t 

15 


171. 

178  t 


1,057 


19 


i  Includes  48  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

t  Includes  314  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

>  Includes  372  ohUdren  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

« Includes  125  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

» Includes  178  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

•  Includes  244  children  the  nativitv  of  one  w  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

'  Includes  West  Indies,  Cuba,  Central  and  South  America,  Luxemburg,  Belgium, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Greece.  Serbia,  Armenia,  Syria,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro^  Taney, 
and  Padflo  Islands,  Afirica,  Asia  not  speeified,  China,  Japan,  and  India. 
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Tabu  13. — Country  of  birth  ofptrmU:  white  dUldren  included  in  height  and  weight  table, 

New  York  City. 


Total. 

Parents 

bom  in 

same 

country. 

Parents 

Country  of  birth  of  mother. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

bom  in 

different 

countries. 

All  coantrim .....  x 

135,819 

loao 

29,112 

6,448 

tTntted  States 

10,676 

7,420 

400 

29i8 

20.7 

1.1 

8,187 

7^228 

268 

2,589 
201 

Italy 

Scandinavia. ....           ...  a  a  x 

182 

Denmark 

81 
167 
202 

16 
104 
148 

15 

Sveden 

.6 
.6 

63 

Norway 

54 

Oermany .                

606 

20 

6,342 

4,781 

L9 

• 

424 

16 

6,728 

8,688 

272 

HoiVM    .     ... 

4 

Bussia 

17.7 
18.2 

614 

Atifftrifl-Hnngary 

1,198 

Austria 

8,041 
517 
999 
174 

8.5 

1.4 

2.8 

.6 

2,131 
444 

832 
181 

910 

Bohemia .       .».. 

78 

Hmigary .  .... 

167 

Net  specffled . 

48 

Rni^and 

478 

161 

8 

2,098 

98 

618 

« 1,200 

L8 
.4 

179 
76 

299 

Scotland 

85 

Wales 

8 

7.6 

.8 

L7 

8.4 

2,068 

26 

566 

860 

625 

British pomemldiis...  ... 

78 

-PtAwfnA 

68 

AP other* .1,  ^i.  i..ii    '  i                              ][ 

840 

^  Indudee  264  children  the  nativity  of  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  was  not  reported. 

s  Includes  Central  America,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  Spain,  Rumania,  Greece,  Portugal,  Serbia, 
Armenia.  Syria,  Bulgaria,  Montenegro,  Turkey,  Mexico,  Atlantic  islands,  Pacific  islands,  Alnca,  Japan, 
Asia,  and  China. 

Table  14. — Comparative  standard  deviations  in  stature;  white  hoyi  S  yean  but  lees  than 

4  years  of  age,  in  Iowa  arid  in  all  States. 


Age. 


86  months,  under  37 

87  months,  under  38. 

88  months,  under  89. 

80  months,  under  40 

40  months,  under  41 

41  months,  under  42 

42  months,  under  43. 

48  months,  under  44 

44  months,  under  45 , 

45  months,  under  46 

46  months,  under  47 

47  months,  under  48. 


deviation. 

boys' stature 
(inches). 

All 
States. 

lowm. 

L74 

1.67 

1.68 

1.58 

1.71 

L57 

1.74 

L60 

L70 

L50 

1.74 

1.61 

L88 

LOO 

1.90 

L88 

1.82 

L81 

L92 

1.83 

1.86 

L74 

t85 

L74 

102 
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Tablb  15. — Avtrag*  $taturei  and  weu/iU,  ly  §ex,  from  6tr(k  to  6  ytan;  vHtiU  dtUdtm  o( 


White  boya. 

White  guis. 

Age. 

Number 

AyeracB 

stature 

(inches). 

Avence 

wdght 

(pounds). 

Number 
(«). 

Averaee 

(inches). 

Avenp 

(JMIUIMS}. 

Under  1  month 

113 
238 
347 
222 
212 
180 
205 
170 
171 
174 
171 
145 
131 
125 
107 
114 
1C2 

06 
119 

87 
112 
106 

04 
114 
266 
281 
251 
314 
275 
254 
250 
286 
258 
231 
107 
206 
147 
107 

87 

00 

2L00 
21.76 
22L00 
2S.76 
34.61 
25.55 
25.71 
26.31 
27.04 
27.51 
27.83 
28.25 
28.42 
281-04 
29.36 
28i74 
20.66 
3a  40 
SL12 
31.00 
31.51 
31.68 
32L05 
32.17 
32.73 
33.71 
34.54 
35.25 
35.04 
36.70 
37.18 
37.80 
38.24 
3S.83 
3a28 
3a  05 
4a  66 
4a  96 
41.37 
43L42 

8L02 

laio 

11.77 
13.27 
14.40 
15.76 
ia48 
17.40 
18.17 
1&84 
ia26 
2a  14 

2a  15 

2L14 
21.84 
21.03 
22.04 
22L66 
2116 
23.06 
23.86 
3L42 
25.14 
25.55 
25.75 
27.36 
28L34 
2a  46 
3a  36 
31.52 
32.07 
32.96 
34.06 
34.48 
35.37 
36L12 
37.05 
3198 
38.77 
3a  00 

96 

214 
208 
198 
226 
245 
181 
167 
151 
172 
173 
151 
132 
143 
113 
112 
101 
85 
106 
04 
87 
87 
80 
08 
273 
255 
267 
281 
255 
278 
246 
275 
272 
276 
235 
216 
153 
143 
106 
86 

3a83 
2L51 
22. 3B 
23L50 
34.21 
34.64 
35.45 
SS.S7 
2145 
3180 
3185 
37.78 
3102 
28.55 
28.73 
2118 
2131 
39l84 
3a20 

aa«5 
aaoo 

31.18 
31.65 
31.65 
SI  14 
32.03 
34.1ft 
34.08 
3154 
3101 
8195 
37.32 
37.90 
3147 
3171 
3177 
4103 

4afti 

4L11 
4L87 

177 

1  niflnth,  an^nr  2 

in 

2iiiaQtlis,iiiider3 

1199 

13.41 

Ills 

5  months)  under  6...  1 

14.4^ 

15.81 

7iiMmtlia)uiider8 

na 

£  ipAPth*!,  xint\pr  0. 

17.13 

O  nwmth*'  ntldw  10.  . 

17.57 

lOmnnthff,  nndfT  11 . 

I7.« 

11  months)  under  12.  ^ 

Uli 

12  months  under  13 

119 

la  nwmtlff)  nn^fr  14. 

ll« 

14  mrniths)  nnder  15. 

20.0 

1*  mnnth.«,  under  W. 

20.18 

20.9 

17  months)  under  18. . . 

3L0I 

18  *nonthff)  under  10, 

2L0I 

10  months,  under  20 

2L9 

20  months,  under  21 

21  months,  under  22. 

2L71 
2S.tt 

39  month's  under  23. . 

2196 

29  nuwith*  under  24. . . . 

23.fi 

04  nvmthV  under  27. . .    . 

3L« 

25.  SI 

37.37 

33  months  under  36. ... . 

3SLC 

3BlX 

90  months)  xmder  4*^. .  . 

30ia 

42  months)  under  45. . 

31.8 

45  months)  imder  4fi. . 

SLV 

48  months)  under  51 

Sltt 

3131 

54  mnntlvs,  under  57 

3S.C 

31S 

38.fi 

3157 

n.ii 

40  months)  under  72.                             .  , 

38.75 

>  52  boys,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


1 77  girls,  ft  years,  under  7,  onutted. 


Tablb  16. — Average  stature*  and  weights,  by  oer,  from  birth  to  €  yean;  uMle  dkildhm  9f 

mothers  bom  in  Germany, 


Agt, 


under  1  month , 

1  month,  under  2 — 

2  months,  under  3 — 

3  months,  under  4. .. . 

4  months,  under  5. .. . 

5  months,  under  6. . . . 
6 months  under  7.. . . 

7  months,  under  8. . . . 

8  months,  under  9. .. . 
0  months,  under  10. . . 

10  months,  under  11.. 

11  months,  under  12.. 

12  months,  imder  13. , 

13  months,  under  14.. 

14  months,  under  15. , 

15  months,  under  M  . 

16  months,  under  17. . 

17  months,  under  18. . 

18  months,  under  10. , 
10  Booths,  under  20.. 


White  boys. 


Number 

(0. 


36 
36 
45 
34 
35 
30 
35 
32 
36 
34 
37 
47 
30 
27 
31 
31 
28 
32 


Stature 
(inches). 


2185 
2100 
23.30 
24.40 
25.46 
25.86 
27.00 
27.74 
27.07 
27.78 
28.08 
28.81 
2126 
20.87 
3111 
3a  68 
31.33 
31.00 
3L04 
32.33 


Average 

weight 

(pounds). 


180 

lass 

12.35 
13.^ 
1168 
1111 
1101 
1120 
1133 

laoo 
3a  u 
2a  33 

2Lft7 
2115 
2L63 
22.07 
23.68 
2168 
34.05 
3167 


White  girls. 


Number 

(•). 


7 
33 
31 
4fl 


34 

20 
80 
31 
40 
32 
31 


31 
31 


(Inelies). 


21.50 
2aL0B 
23.06 
3137 
3100 
2110 
2124 
27.00 
J8.77 
27.23 
28.14 
28L00 
28.77 
2100 
2185 
3123 
8106 
3a  70 
3107 
3U71 


161 

US 
ILS 
1131 
UTS 
U.79 
11  SI 
1161 
17.46 
17.« 
1141 

na 


>  36  boys,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


*  20  glrb,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 
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Tablb  16.—. 


Average  etaturei  and  weiffhu,  by  $eXf  from  birth  to  6  yean;  white  children  of 
motheri  bom  in  Oermany — Concluded. 


Age. 


20znoEiths, 
.21  months, 
22iDontliSy 
28  months, 
24  months, 
27  months, 
ao  months, 
}I3  months, 

38  months, 

39  months, 
42  months, 
46  months, 
4S  months, 
51  months, 
54  months, 
57  months, 
00  months, 
63  months, 
M  months, 
09  months. 


under  21. 
under  22. 
under  23. 
under  24. 
under  27. 
imder  30. 
under  33. 
under  36. 
under  30. 
under  42. 
.under  45. 
under  48. 
under  51. 
tmder  54. 
under  57. 
underdo, 
under  63. 
under  66. 
under  60. 
under  72 


White  boys. 


Number 
0). 


15 
20 
21 
30 
00 
80 
85 
07 

107 
87 

100 
07 
05 

114 
00 
84 
46 
47 
41 
42 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


33.00 
32.48 
82.86 
33.30 
34.07 
35.03 
85.76 
36.24 
37.26 
37.71 
38.26 
89.16 
30.61 
4a  10 
4a  81 
41.26 
41.62 
42.70 
42.85 
43.00 


Average 
weight 
(pounds). 


25.77 
25.10 
26.05 
26.60 
27.24 
28.70 
20.68 
3a  48 
31.45 
32.11 
83.31 
3168 
35.22 
85.80 
36.25 
38.00 
38.57 
88.70 
4a  16 
42.35 


White  girls. 


Number 
(•). 


31 
34 
34 
20 
87 
85 
87 
03 
81 
87 
80 
88 
80 
01 
67 
84 
56 
67 
30 
34 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


31.07 
82.15 
33.24 
32.60 
33.62 
34.54 
35.11 
35.73 
86.47 
37.33 
38.00 
38.82 
80.10 
30.67 
4a  00 
41.30 
41.73 
42.16 
42.38 
43.68 


Average 

weight 

(pounds) 


24.21 
23.81 
26.06 
24.80 
26.01 
27.20 
28.00 
28.83 
20.37 
31.32 
32.11 
32.00 
33.10 
33.16 
86.80 
36.01 
36.85 
38.07 
30.16 
4a  86 


^  25  boys,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


s  20  girls,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


» 

Table  17. — Average  statures  and  weights,  by  sex,  from  birth  to  6  years;  white  children  of 

mothers  bom  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  or  Norway. 


Age. 


CJndAr  1  month. 

1  mouth,  under  2. . . . 

2  months,  under  8. . . 

3  months,  under  4. . . 

4  months,  under  6. . . 

5  months,  under  6. . . 

6  months,  under  7. . . 

7  months,  under  8. . . 

8  months,  under  0. . . 

9  months,  under  10. . 

10  months,  under  11. , 

11  months,  under  12. 

12  months,  under  13. . 

13  months,  under  X4. 

14  months,  under  15. 

16  months,  xmder  16. , 
10  months,  under  17. , 

17  months,  under  18. . 

18  months,  under  10. . 

19  months,  under  20. . 

20  months,  under  21. , 

21  months,  undor  22. , 
23  months,  under  23. , 

23  months,  under  24. , 

24  months,  under  27. . 
27  months,  under  30. . 
30  months,  undor  33. , 
33  months,  under  36. . 
86  months,  under  30. , 
89  months,  under  42. , 
43  months,  under  45. . 
46  months,  under  48. , 
48  months,  under  51. . 
51  months,  imder  54. . 
64  months,  under  57. . 
67  months,  under  60. . 
00  months,  under  63. , 
03  months,  under  66. , 
06  months,  under  00. , 
09  months,  under  72. , 


White  boys. 


Number 
(»). 


7 
26 
30 
43 
88 
54 
40 
42 
80 
37 
40 
34 
46 
58 
20 
26 
82 
28 
88 
27 
86 
83 
85 
31 
01 

104 
80 
01 

100 
03 
02 
00 
83 

104 
82 
81 
47 
46 
84 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


21.71 
22.36 
24.10 
36.70 
35.47 
26.52 
26.80 
28.87 
28.28 
28.16 
28.80 
20.00 
20.46 
80.47 
30.34 
3a  62 
31.13 
31.85 
82.47 
33.15 
32.72 
83.22 
83.71 
33.81 
84.24 
34.86 
35.70 
36.73 
37.48 
37.82 
38.80 
30.48 
80.72 
4a  67 
41.04 
41.67 
42.11 
48.11 
43.56 
48.82 


Average 

wd^t 

(pounds). 


laoo 
laio 

18.50 
14.33 
15.58 
17^53 
18.20 
18.88 
3a  36 
2a  73 
2a  60 

3a  01 

21.72 
22.78 
22.55 
22.77 
23.67 
24.85 
25.07 
26.08 
25.14 
26.00 
27.40 
27.71 
27.21 
28.56 
20.22 
3a  05 
32.27 
32.23 
33.54 
34.83 
34.80 
36.67 
36.09 
38.20 
88.08 
4a  40 
41.44 
41.74 


White  girls. 


Number 
(»). 


11 
31 
36 
36 
41 
31 
42 
46 
86 
43 
36 
80 
36 
20 
28 
26 
33 
28 
31 
35 
24 
31 
10 
32 
80 
82 
00 

102 
08 

102 
07 
85 
82 
85 
78 
87 
44 
41 
32 
32 


Average 

stature 

(inches). 


22.00 
22.32 
23.22 
23.75 
24.41 
25.61 
2a  07 
26.87 
27.56 
27.67 
27.02 
38.51 
28.83 
29.70 
29.86 
3a  23 
3a  88 
30.86 
31.61 
81.77 
32.63 
33.00 
32.05 
32.01 
33.48 
34.13 
35.50 
36.82 
36.07 
37.40 
38.20 
38.86 
39.43 
39.59 
40.69 
40.92 
42.45 
42.39 
42.75 
44.16 


Avotige 

weight 

(pounds). 


9.64 

laso 

12.26 
13.32 
14.45 
16.80 
ia62 
17.84 
18.47 
1&50 
10.28 
2a  14 
2a  54 
21.41 
21.61 
21.88 
22.12 
21.71 
23.27 
24.87 
24.58 
24.70 
25.13 
25.36 
26.23 
2a  82 
28.47 
20.28 
3a  61 
81.83 
32.29 
32.88 
33.98 
34.00 
8a  06 
35.69 
87.98 
88.26 
88.78 
41.38 


1 18  boys,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 


>  24  girls,  6  years,  under  7,  omitted. 
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Tabui  18. — AfMnge  tiaiung  and  weighU^  fty  <er,  from  hirik  to  €  yean;  Negro  dMoL 


NflKroteys. 


0). 


(indifls).  j(poanda). 


Nflgvo  Kirt^ 


Number 


(incbes). 


(pfHDitt. 


lb.. 


1 

BOBtllS.IIWlBrSw... 
IMBtll8,aiMl8r4.... 

MBths,  mida-S 

nonths,  under  6l... 
Miiths,uiMlar7.... 
iMnUis,uiMler8.... 
DfODths,  under  9. . . . 
MBths,  under  10. .. 
months,  under  IL . 
months,  under  Ul  . 
months,  under  IX. 
months,  under  14.. 
months,  under  15. . 
months,  under  16. . 
months,  under  17. . 

thSy under  IS.. 

ths,  under  19.. 

ths,  under  90L. 

ths,  under  21.. 
months,  under  2Sl  . 

ths,  under  23.. 

ths,  under  Mu 

ths,  under  27. . 

ths,  under  3Ql, 

ths,  under  SL 


S4 

S7 


ths,  under  9.. 
ths,  under  41.. 
ths,  under  4&.. 
months,  under  4&. . 
ths,  under  &L. 
ths,und«M.. 
ths,  under  57.. 
ths,  under  6dL. 
ths,  under  63.. 
ths,  under  66.. 
ths,  under  (9.. 
ths,  under  ?L. 


60 
92 

n 

81 

7B 

74 

56 

54 

63 

47 

56 

43 

42 

38 

21 

32 

25 

3S 

36 

44 

2S 

32 

32 

38 

82 

91 

7B 

68i 

901 

87 


'        »L73 

2L71 

21L87 

24.07 

21.75 

25.42 

25.91 

2Bl2B 

2Bl3S 

27.51 

27.66 

27.77 

2&4S 

29.21 

29.05 

30L16 

29.n 

SQL  51 

3L00 

SL50 

3L18 

3L8« 

32.16 

32.34 

7» 
54 
S2 

73 
57 
41 
48 


33.18 
34.01 
35l2« 
35l91 


37.40 
37.70 


I 
4DL7B> 
^27  . 
41.88  ■ 
^96 
42.98 
43.31 


9.90 
IL99 
13.33 
14.60 
15.81 
16.26 
17.18 
16.86 
1&38 
1&90 
1&74 
20L21 
19.91 
19.60 
2L50 
2L29 
22.57 
22.38 
23.36 


23.98 
24.06 


27.30 
2BL72 
2iL82 
2iL50 
3L30 


33.61 
34.90 

3S.77 


37.65 
3&47 
3&97 
60L2B 


48 
82 

n 

78 
92 
84 
65 
40 
66 
70 
44 
63 
44 
38 
40 
38 
44 
41 
34 
33 
41 
31 
31 
SO 
97 
72 
89 
103 
106 
80 
85 
108 
73 
95 
90 
7B 
46 
58 
38 
44 


20.42 


22.56 

23.47 
24.40 
34.67 
25.77 
36.00 


3Bl57 
37.11 
37.96 
28.18 
28.16 
29L00 
29.97 
29.30 
29.88 
aOL5i 
81.21 

aoiTi 

3L32 
31.68 


34.82 
35.41 
35.91 


LU 

tt« 
ua 

liM 
ILff 

an 
im 
im 
&• 

aa 


ma 
au 


2LS 

2Ln 


37.66 
38l84 
39.47 
40LQ6 
60L31 
4L34 


4X17 
4X66 


aa 
ar 

aa 
an 
2;.a 

17.C 

a« 
aa 
aa 
aa 
aa 
aa 
aa 
aa 


aa 

aa 


'6Ih0f«,6 


»69fiiii,6 


under7,onilttod. 
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»  and  WMphti,  by  ta.frmn  1  to71  montht;  tmootk«d  figure*, 
txxictagtt;  whittiAiiaren.^ 


wuw 

bOT«- 

WWte 

Biri*. 

Xnctisidnaotln). 

flnchw). 

Cinche.). 

3LW 

li 

II 

tt.8S 

II 

30.  «B 

ES 

li 

J3.30 

83.48 

as 

».» 

s! 

II 
11 

11 

3g.M 

tS 

MOO 

li 

3».a 

II 

40.03 

as 

4LM 

'iH 

un 

42.41 
43.61 
42.11 

13.30 

It!, 

ils 

1B.W 
21.07 

1 
1 

24. 

L 

28. 

27: 

27. 

1 
1 

3a 

30. 

1 
1 
1 

31 

1 

30. 

1 

30. 

1 

4L 

ZI.43 

is 

29.80 

28,43 

11 
11 

2BLg8 

li 

32.87 

32.  W 
33.23 

33.  M 
33.80 
34.00 
34.30 
34.03 
34.00 
3\2I 

its 

33.03 

Is 

11 

38!  (Q 

iS 

33.81 

11 

if 

si 

4L2S 

41.  tf 

Is 

11 

42.  OS 

Si! 

.^S 

•• 

1" 

•■  si  TkU*  I,  p.  17,  wltli  (b*  UM  «  UlM  dUtnaoM. 


lOS 


cbh 


imn 


.                .   .  ._          JUS 

CL4 

fa.4 

4.53 
S.S 

iuOi 
6.69 
7.34 
7.71 
f.13 
1.4ft 

9.66 

9. 33 

9.38 

9.7% 

Ml«1 

1133 

M.44 

Ml  65 

ML  86 

U.67 

11.26 

11.  4S 

11.68 

u.a 

1L9I7 
IXU 
12.31 
12.47 
12.64 
12.83 
13L99 
13.16 
ULSl 
13.48 
13.62 
13L78 
1X98 
14.01 
1115 
14.29 
14.44 
14.60 
14.78 
1191 
15.06 
15.20 
15l3S 
15.44 
1&54 
15.64 
15.78 
15^85 
1^96 
16.09 
16. 2S 
16l37 
Ml  58 
16l68 
16l8S 
16l98 
17.13 
17.28 
17.39 
17.51 
17.64 
17.78 
17.98 
18.08 
18L94 
18.40 
18.55 
18.70 

54.4 
57.3 
a.» 
CS.1 
•4.6 

67.1 
08.5 

4IL  • 

72„9 

73.9 
74.9 
7S.9 
^9 

77.9 

79L8 
90.7 
^5 
9.3 
S3L6 
8X7 
814 
83.1 
8S.9 
8X6 
87.4 
88.1 
SX8 
8X5 
9X1 
9X7 
913 
9L8 
9X4 
9X0 
9X6 
913 
918 
95.5 
9X0 
9X6 
97.1 
97.6 
911  . 
•8.6; 
9X0, 
9X5 
10X0 
100L5< 
101.1 
101.7 
10X2, 
10K.8. 
IOS.3; 
1018 
1013  ■ 
1018 
1012 
1017 
1011 
1015 
107.0 
107.4 
107.9 
108.5 
1010 
1016 
11X2 

19 

!■ 
IS 

la 
m 
7,r 
zs 

7.« 
IS 

1» 

13 

- 4ik.6 

m.9 

7*  1 

21 .„ 

rtj 

aL3 

22 

7t3 

Z3 _ 

7i.4 

X» 
1« 
Xfi 
19 

1X« 
1131 
1X« 
]1« 
11« 

a« 

iLir 

tL3l 

lis 

U.C 

iiai 
B.81 
as 
na 

US 

an 

:*. 

. 36.4 

l4 _ 

.  .      .              77.3 

M-...  .  . 

.   .  .  .       7&.3 

-^ 

71.2 

I* .  .     , 

9iL3 

2* 

_ 811 

Ji 

&.• 

•[ 

83.^ 

a 

SL6 

33 

64.3 

21 

Sol* 

35 

.              818 

31 

66.4 

TT 

.              87.1 

» 

g7.» 

2i 

88.5 

» 

.                                           §9.3 

r 

_ out 

B 

96.6 

23 

9L2 

34 

9L8 

ixa 

35 

9BL3 

1X17 

3i 

9EL9 

ixa 

96.4 

1X# 

3» 

910 

ixa 

1X71 

39 

915 

91 1 

ixa 

U 

95l7 

IIM 

41 

96.3 

14.19 

43 

97.6 

iia 

44 

97.5 

11 4S 

_ 98.1 

14.  S 

46 

98.6 

11  a 

47 

96.1 

11  ■ 

4» 

99L5 

lis 

99L9 

lis 

56 

VKlS 

ixn 

51 

100.8 

ixa 

S3 

im.2 

lis 

53 

im.8 

LIS 

54 

1013 

15.71 

55 

HB.9 

15.9 

58 

146.5  ■ 

1X8 

1010  ' 

1X1} 

58 

1015 

ixs 

1019 

IXS 

60 

106.4  1 

ixa 

61 

105.8  ! 

1X6 

63 

10Bl3  • 

1X8 

63 

108t7  i 

IXB 

64 

107.2  1 

17.8 

66 

1       107.7  1 

17.  a 

66 

108.3  ' 

1T.S 

67 

!       108.7  i 

17.# 

68 

...                                 1       lOOiS  > 

lis 

66 

109.8  • 

17.8 

70 

1       lia4 

118 

71 

IILI 

1X8 
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Tabu  21.— Average  weight/or  htight,  by  tex;  white  dUIcbw).' 


Cnti- 

lodiaa. 

H^ 

"•Sir 

cnma). 

'sr 

m. 

(0. 

»0 

KM 

ITl 

I.W 

13. 

H 

«S 

i.SO 

4.31 

ai 

«« 

4.T9 

4.Tg 

a. 

n 

E,M 

8.  OS 

a. 

It 

(LSI 

8.73 

M 

T.St 

7.41 

n. 

M 

b!*! 

8.01 

n. 

It 

«.38 

B.18 

7B.: 

90 

o.oe 

SI. 

m 

nil* 

lolso 

a. 

11,70 

11.17 

M.t 

11.30 

11. w 

St. 

13.10 

w 

13.11 

m! 

M.IO 

13. 7S 

M. 

ts 

14.71 

14.33 

M. 

M 

IS.  35 

14.08 

is.do 

IE.84 

m. 

18.71 

10.34 

o*. 

t> 

1T.« 

17.01 

r». 

a 

K.m 

13117 

u. 

w.n 

19.41 

18. 

30.80 

30.41 

« 

11.49 

I  Tb«  unit  of  icroapliig  wsa  tha  iueli;  tlie  ugatims 

. r»DDt  flbown  furStatimaaDiur  2D  indue  aw  lurnununB  huoui 

....  -  ----  rte  fra«  too  small  to  afloid  aatlabobXT  aratasiB. 


of  shUdna  ol 


and  Incbea  shair  Ibe  mldpciinia  ot  ttw  n 
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9 
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^ 

vH 
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• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

78  to 
81. 

^4 

!. 

»fN 

1 

75  to 
78. 

« 

»H 

^4 

ct 

1-4 

k 

•H 

72  to 
75. 

lO 

1-4 

;M 

1-4 

1-4 

eo 

1H^ 

M 

fH 

60  to 
72. 

^ 

f* 

<eoe«i-if-4e«-« 

■^•cieo 

*»H^ 

CO«H 

M 

'^ 

66  to 
60. 

n 

<^ 

*-(lHfHM» 

iH 

pm  • 

63  to 
66. 

9 

•HfHaoc«-«»oaot»r«>oe4^<oooeoioooc«t«<<«ie«f-«e«^e«^«H    • 

c« 
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63. 

i 

ifH 
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lOlH 
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1 
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iH 
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CO 
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STATUSES  AND  WEIGHTS  OF  CHILDREN. 


Table  23. — Average  statures  and  weights,  hy  sex,  from  S  to  6  years  of  age;  smoothed  ni 
corrected  figures;  ^  in  centimeters  and  kUograms;  white  children. 


White  boys. 

WUtefirlL 

A«e. 

Average 
stature 
(centi- 
meters). 

Average 
wetabt 

grams). 

Average 

statnre 

(oentl- 

neten). 

tarn). 

36  iRtonthji.  upder  87 - .  -  - 

03.1 

03.7 

04.3 

04.0 

05.5 

06.1 

06.7 

97.3 

07.0 

08.4 

08.0 

00.4 

00.8 

100.2 

100.7 

101.1 

101.6 

102.2 

102.7 

10S.3 

103.8 

104.3 

104.8 

105.3 

105.7 

106.2 

106.6 

107.1 

107.6 

106.1 

108.6 

100  1 

100.6 

110.2 

110.6 

111.6 

13.95 
14.08 
14.22 
14.88 
14.53 
14.70 
14.87 
15.02 
15.17 
15.31 
15.43 
15.54 
15.64 
15.75 
15.86 
15.06 
16.11 
16.25 
16.38 
16.54 
16.60 
16.84 
17.00 
17.14 
17.28 
17.41 
17.54 
17.66 
17.80 
17.04 
18.00 
18.24 
18.41 
18.56 
18.31 
1&87 

92.1 
02.7 
08.3 
96.4 
94.5 
05l2 
95.8 
96.4 
90.9 
07.4 
97.9 
98.4 
90.9 
99.4 
99.8 

ioa4 

100.9 
10L5 
lOLl 
UB.6 
108.2 
103.7 
104.2 
102.1 
105.1 
106.6 
106.0 
106.5 
106.9 
107.3 
107.8 
108.3 
1118.9 
109.4 
110.3 
110.7 

m 

87 moDthif . under 38 , -,- 

as 

88  month*.  iin<*er  30 

Uff 

39  ynonthff ,  under  40.   

as 

40  T»iontbs,  under  A\  - 

Its 

41  months,  under  42 

ILH 

42  inonthff .  under  43  - .                ... 

HB 

48  months,  under  44 

U.4 

44  months,  under  45. .            .         _ . , . 

ILM 

45  months,  under  4fi . , , , , 

UM 

46  months,  under  47  ... 

UM 

47  TAonths.  under  4R ,                              r . 

I4.B 

48  months,  under  40.  - ..... .         ,                  . .  x . . 

liC 

49  months,  under  8ft.  t r .  r       .  r . , .  ^ . , . , .  r .  -  ^  -  - 

UV 

50  months,  under  5i  - .  - .  - . - .  - , 

liS 

61  monthSi  under  52 . . 

liO 

til  months,  unde'  W .... . r 

U.1 

68  months,  under  R4 .-.--...            .-.-,-..,  , 

ISiS 

54  montha,  under  55,  -.-.^.-.......r .. ,-  .-.^.r ..,r .-,- 

US 

55  nionths.  under  fift  -  r  - .  - ,  - . .  ..-.-.-..-.-,--- 

HO 

M  months,  under  fi7 ,.,....-.-.-          .   ...................   . 

Ikt 

57  months,  under  68 

UM 

68  months,  under  60 

11.0 

50  months,  under  fio.  - .  -  ^  - -  r -  - .         .            .  -  -  - 

TLB 

60  months,  under  61 

na 

61  months. under 62  .. 

UM 

62  months,  under  68    .  .  - .  r . ,        . , 

ma 

68  months,  under  64 , 

iti 

64  months,  under  65 ........   .  .  .  x 

ill 

65  months,  under  66  - ,  -  r  -  - .  - .  - , , 

VLB 

66  months,  under  ft? . , t  .  - ,  - 

ai 

67  months,  under  68 -r-r-  -  -,-.-. 

nm 

68 numtha, under 6fi  - . . , 

n% 

OOmonti^s. underTO ,.,  .  , ,-,-. 

9M 

70  months,  under  71 ^ .-..,,,-.-.,.  ^ 

tti 

ma 

I  For  the  first  36  months,  see  Table  1,  p.  85.    For  equivalents  in  inches  and  pounds,  sea  lUila  ZZX^ 

p.  76. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


United  States  Department  of  Labor, 

Children's  Bureau, 
Washington^  June  H^  1921, 

Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  report  entitled  "  Maternity  and  Child 
Care  in  Selected  Rural  Areas  of  Mississippi."  This  is  one  of  a 
series  of  studies  of  child  welfare,  in  rural  areas  undertaken  by  the 
Children's  Bureau. 

The  study  was  made  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Hygiene 
Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  The  report  was  written  by  Miss 
Helen  M.  Dart,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  field  work.  Dr.  Frances 
Sage  Bradley  was  in  charge  of  the  children's  health  conferences  held 
in  connection  with  the  inquiry. 

The  Children's  Bureau  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the 
generous  cooperation  given  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Leathers,  secretary,  Missis- 
sippi State  Board  of  Health ;  Dr.  R.  W.  Hall,  director  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics;  local  physicians;  school  authorities;  and 
members  of  the  Woman's  Division  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Julia  C.  Lathrop,  CMef. 

Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 
Secretaary  of  Labor. 
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MATERNITY  AND  CHILD  CARE  IN  SELECTED  RURAL  AREAS  OF 

MISSISSIPPI. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  present  report  upon  Maternity  and  Child  Care  in  Selected 
Rural  Areas  of  Mississippi  is  one  of  a  series  of  studies  of  the  con- 
ditions affecting  maternity  and  child  welfare  in  rural  sections  of 
the  United  States  begun  by  the  Children's  Bureau  in  1916.  That 
there  is  urgent  need  for  the  study  of  such  problems  and  for  the 
adoption  of  measures  that  will  eventually  lead  to  an  amelioration 
of  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to  them  has  already  been  shown  in 
previous  reports  of  the  bureau^  and  need  not  be  restated  here  in 
detail.  A  survey  was  undertaken  under  the  direction  of  the  Hygiene 
Division  of  the  Children's  Bureau  in  the  spring  of  1918  at  the  request 
of  the  Mississippi  Board  of  Health,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board,  in 
advocating  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  child  welfare,  stated : 

This  phase  of  health  activity  in  Mississippi  has  been  neglected  in  the  past. 
No  special  provision  has  been  made  for  conserving  the  health  of  the  children 
of  the  State.  There  Is  no  greater  need  in  Mississippi  to-day  than  the  study  of 
infant  mortality  with  the  hope  of  reducing  deaths  among  children  less  than  2 
years  of  age.  *  *  ♦  When  it  is  known  that  thousands  of  children  die 
in  Mississippi  from  preventable  causes  before  reaching  2  years  of  age,  it  is 
imperative  that  steps  be  taken  to  check  and  control  this  slaughter  of  the 
innocents.* 

SCOPE  AND  METHOD  OF  THE  SURVEY. 

Selection  of  counties. — A  county  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  where  some  public  health  work  had  already  been  done  by  the 
Mississippi  State  Board  of  Health,  in  cooperation  with  the  Inter- 
national Health  Board  (formerly  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion), was  chosen  as  the  field  for  a  series  of  children's  health  confer- 
ences, which  included  the  examination  by  a  Government  physician  of 
children  under  6,  simple  talks  to  parents,  stereopticon  views,  and  ex- 

»  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  26,  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  County 
In  Kansas;  Children's  Bureau  Tublicatlon  No.  34,  Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of 
YouDj;  Children  in  a  Homesteadlng  County  In  Montana ;  Children's  Bureau  Publication 
No.  46.  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  Two  Rural  Counties  in  Wisconsin ;  Children's  Bureau 
Publication  No.  33,  Rural  Children  in  Selected  Counties  of  North  Carolina. 

»  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  June  1,  1915,  to  June  30,  1917. 

p.  17,  Jackson,  Miss.,  1918. 
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^h-.**-  -*-:  V  -  .  _  T-i-  :-;    n.    f  i_^  ^i 1  !i  -incrj"  ^-f  ir.at  part  of  the 

:^  i'-^  "■-  r--^7*-*T  :  v..-  •  c  :_■:.•  ca  :f  !-L_li  'nre.  s^frSaeral  econ<>mic  an*] 
f  i/"  -JLj  -  c  ._*:-  1.-.  1-1  -  n  ^1  iz^'i  jz.  l-str-il  iistril  itXiO  of  popula- 
K-  r.  •!  .cLiArLn^-elj  lTL*t  Z.Z.1I*'.  Ijgskli^  vork  Lad  been  done  in  the 
*- '.'.'-,  i_i  -  X  ..H:  .1  xk?  Zf  f:  rr>zT«asT*  in  tiiis  resDect,  neither  wash 
*.- '  21  -^  -:i  -Wir.  —  i1h-  '^tii*.  Tl-?  stiiT  WIS  ct>nrine»l  to  niral 
•  T-ZL  .jL.T-r^  ji  1' ^  r*  TT-.^rr^  '/.'irrr;  tl-e  two  •X'TintT  seats,  towns  of 
i'  •  .*  -•  •  1:1 1  -=-.!• »  >  M.:-iar.t?  wbeie  strirtlT  mral  c«:>n«iitions  -lid 
-   r  :  r=^-  i/.,  T->7?r  ZjX  iz.  L  :*=»i  in  tL-r  area  sn  iieii- 

H— IH.J  ^  ivforaBtMHL — •'Wr-eral  informati^iB  was  sei*nre«l  fnci 
»:^  ^•'-i::v  jjr**^ii  :^i?r.  ii>?-  !t.T;r.tT  sv.i^^rintendeirt  of  schools,  tie 
•-••^'tj  i^T".  ^^'z,Til  »zeT,t-  tij^  i>nae  -Icmanslnrion  a<!ent.  fr^ni 
5  -  -  •-  hz^-T.  kz, :  fr^-ci  !rarT  c<>^r  res|:*c«asifile  pefsnns  in  the  c«»unty. 
fc  -•  .t  ti.---  Li-  nt  *12  szii-lir  surrevs  made  hx  the  Children's  Buiwib. 
t>.-e  ::L:-»m:fc:.''i:  c:  **t  t*en:siett  t"  •*fci!'i  and  matemitx  care  vis 
«*•  -r»^i  |}:r"-"^j^i:  r^-rsotii  intenriews  wkh  individual  mothers  hvtbe 
w  .rr.an  *.?^- 1-  -^.f  tii-r  r-ireaii-  Jlffon  was  made  to  secure  interviews 
w.th  tr.*r  :r-4h-rr  «.f  everr  t^by  horn  in  the  area  studied  betwcei 
AyrA  i.  lw»16,  mr.i  Arrd  I.  U^!v  Information  wasobtained  in  regiid 
ti»  r-^->  TskV.-^  t'J'y?  wbjte  an-i  S^^  colored)  bom  to  675  mothers  (id? 
^z:ie  an  i  ^'^  o  ^-nr-i-.  In  a  few  oases  in  which  it  was  impoasifale 
tij  sf-^r  e.tltrr  iLir  n.-.-cL-rF  OF  ite  father.  infoFmati<Mi  was  secured 
frrra  rtclat-Tt^  and  ciLers  m  a  poistion  to  know  the  facts  sought.  The 
1«-  i]  re^T-STrars  for  h.n]:,^  ^nd  'ieaths  helped  in  finding  all  the  babies 
with: I.  the  SiX'Ve  of  the  srirvev.  and  death  certificates  for  all  btbie 
w:.»>=*/  :-^t:„-  h  1  ^y^n  re^r^eFed  were  secured  at  the  beginning  of 
ti.e  w.,rk.  >:i.?r  MnL  registration  was  incomplete,  a  house-to-hnus^ 
cai^vj-^  w:iS  m^ic  of  the  '.tjuntv. 


MAIN  FEATURES  IN  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  BACK- 
GROUND OF  FAMILIES  VISITED. 

The  county  in  which  the  intensive  survey  was  made  is  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  and  is  typical  of  the  "  hill  country  " 
of  Mississippi  with  rolling  hills,  open  fields,  broad  fertile  river  bot- 
toms, and  a  good  deal  of  cut-over  woodland. 

POPULATION. 

The  census  of  1910  showed  that  the  percentage  of  Negroes  in 
Mississippi,  56  per  cent,  was  greater  than  for  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,^  and  in  the  county  studied  more  than  half  the  total  popula- 
tion of  22,959  was  Negro.^  Of  the  mothers  interviewed  56  per  cent 
were  Negro,  and  only  1  mother  was  foreign  bom. 

Urban  and  rural  population. — About  20  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  urban,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  one  city  of  4,649  inhabi- 
tants.^ In  spite  of  its  size  it  exerted  very  little  more  influence  for 
progress  than  did  the  other  county  seat,  a  village  of  about  500  in- 
habitants. The  population  of  the  county  exclusive  of  these  two 
towns  was  about  17,800  in  1918.  Scattered  over  the  county  there 
were  ^ight  small  towns  in  which  living  conditions  were  essentially 
rural.  They  varied  in  size  from  10  to  475  inhabitants  and  contained 
from  1  to  12  stores.  None  of  these  towns  had  more  than  one 
physician  in  regular  practice,  and  three  had  no  physician  at  all. 
All  but  one  had  post  offices  and  all  but  two  were  on  the  railroad.  Of 
these  two,  one  was  about  7,  the  other  about  9  miles  from  a  railroad 
station.  In  none  of  them  was  there  a  town  water  supply  or  sewerage 
svstem. 

Density  of  population. — ^In  1910  the  density  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  the  State  was  34.3  persons  per  square  mile,  of  the  county  35.2 
persons  per  square  mile.*  In  the  open  country  it  was  seldom  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  one  house  to  the  next,  and  even  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  county  it  was  unusual  to  visit  a  family  who  had 
no  neighbors  in  sight.     This  was  quite  different  from  the  county 

*  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Population,  vol.  1,  p.  135. 

'  EKtimatcd  for  Apr.  15,  1918,  on  basis  of  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Population,  vol.  2, 
p.   1058. 

"  Estimated  for  Apr.  16,  1918,  on  basis  of  fl^nires  given,  Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Popu- 
lation, vol.  2,  pp.  1035  and  1058. 

« Thirteenth  Census,  1910,  Population,  vol.  2,  pp.  1044-1058. 
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n  X  "^-x.^izA  of  the  HttBv  hills  and  ^ili« 
>  i2  ^rr*:  -w^-L  ^.r.^  Ai.  I  ha  i  manT  steep  grades.  The 
^,.*  V  <ti  -^,  i^;:  ,T  tr-»i  ir.r  r-.*  1^  •Irit*:  <;:::-"kiT.  and  su  loose  that  the? 
▼  '  r:.-  .  '  -*.  r-i-r-.;  iT.  i  i.rr:'  .•:•:  oLitant  cart  to  keep  them  in  condition. 
ll*.'^.*:\*'T.  t;-*;  r.'-i  I.  r*,-*  Isi  «ere  usiiallj  very  jsood  and  well  graded 
if.  i  :  ra  t-<^--a*l v  #-verv  t-art  «•£  i:Kr  ountT  was  accesible  bv  autonK>bik. 
K'.*r:i  .r.  r,ii  v.*^tr.»rr  the  nj«  i^  were  seMc^n  impassable  for  more  than 
a  f*--*  '.iVfe  at  a  tjufr.  ar.-:  oniy  a  few  instances  were  reported  where 
a  fat.'i«rr  h^'i  J.rf'-ilty  '?**-a*iae  of  b^d  roads  in  getting  a  doctor  or 
wji'i-'.  :fe  to  attecd  a  or.nne;;ient.  Acconiing  to  the  southern  custom, 
frjOTit  of  the  hou^^^  were  ttor  on  the  main  road  but  back  on  the  plan- 
tati^.f.s.  The  roa-ii  lea-imsr  to  them  were  private  and  not  so  well 
worn  or  well  kej^t  as  the  public  roads.  Some  of  the  houses  were  l\ 
or  2  niAfit  from  the  main  road:  a  few  were  almost  inaccessible  b? 
aiitonioliile  even  when  the  weather  was  good,  because  the  roads  lead- 
\ui£  to  them  were  roiijrh  and  steep  or  the  bridges  insecure. 

(jrxMl  road.s  made  p^jssible  daily  mail  delivery  for  every  part  of 
the  county.  No  pla^e  in  the  count}'  was  more  than  3  miles  from  i 
rural  mail  delivery  route  and  most  places  were  not  so  far  away  as 

this. 

Telephones. — Telephone  lines  followed  most  of  the  main  roads. 
Of  tlie  G75  families  visited,  h4  white  families  and  2  colored  had 
teleplion(*s  in  the  homes.  Nearly  one-half  were  less  than  a  mile  from 
some  neighbor  w  ho  had  a  telephone,  182  were  1  to  3  miles  distant,  ami 
only  20  of  the  families  (19  of  them  coloreil)  were  reported  as  living 
over  5  miles  from  a  telephone.  Only  4  mothers  reported  trouble  in 
getting  a  j)liysi<ian  for  confinement  because  the  telephone  service  , 
was  cut  off. 
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FARMING  CONDITIONS. 

Over  four-fifths  of  the  land  of  the  county  was  in  f arms,*^  but  it  was 
estimated  by  the  county  agricultural  agent  that  about  one-half  of 
this  land  was  still  unimproved,  although  more  was  being  brought 
under  cultivation  each  year.  Much  of  the  land  under  cultivation 
had  not  yet  been  cleared  of  stumps,  and  in  many  fields  the  trees  had 
been  girdled  instead  of  cut  in  order  that  the  land  might  be  immedi- 
ately planted  in  cotton  or  com.  Nearly  one-half  the  farm  acreage 
of  the  county  was  in  woodland.* 

Soils. — The  soil  of  the  bottom  lands,  though  liable  to  overflow, 
afforded  some  of  the  best  farming  land  of  the  State,  while  the  upland 
soil  was  probably  more  suitable  for  grazing  than  for  any  other  pur- 
pose.   To  quote  from  the  State  geological  survey : 

Most  of  this  region  lias  been  long  in  cultivation.  The  high,  well-drained 
condition  of  the  surface,  the  healtlifulness  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  at  an  early  period  in  the  State's  development  invited  settlement  In 
the  antebellum  days,  under  slavery  regime,  these  lands  were  owned  and  worked 
in  large  plantations.  As  elsewhere  in  the  State,  cotton  was  the  staple  crop 
witli  just  enough  corn  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  plantation.  The  methods  of 
cultivation  were  very  exhausting  to  the  soil.  Crops  were,  year  after  year, 
taken  off  the  land  and  nothing  returned  to  it.'' 

The  report  states  further  that  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  cotton 
exhausted .  the  humus  and  other  elements  of  fertility.  Since  the 
Civil  War  the  exhaustion  of  these  lands  had  been  more  rapid  than 
ever  before,  and  careless  terracing  or  circling  of  the  hill  slopes  had 
caused  many  of  them  to  wash  out  badly.  It  was  only  within  the 
past  few  years  that  agricultural  methods  had  begun  to  show  im- 
provement. 

Climate. — Hot  weather  usually  continues  unbroken  from  the  latter 
part  of  May  to  early  October,  and  farmers. count  on  a  frost- free 
growing  season  of  about  seven  months.  The  temperature  does  not 
rise  any  higher  than  it  does  in  some  northern  States,  but  the  long- 
continued  unbroken  heat  and  the  humidity  makes  the  climate  more 
enervating.  Only  occasionally  in  a  severe  winter  does  the  ther- 
mometer drop  below  zero. 

The  rainfall  is  well  distributed  throughout  the  year  but  the 
heaviest  occurs  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring.  The  total 
precipitation  for  the  year  1917  was  53.98  inches.®  The  snowfall  is 
slight,  even  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  south.  Tropical  storms  and  thunder  showers  which 
cause  great  damage  to  crops  are  not  infrequent. 

•Thirteonth  Census,  1910,  Agriculture,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  870-871. 

•Thirteenth  Cpnsus,  1910,  Agriculture,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  870-871. 

^MissiBslppi  State  Geological  Survey,  Hulletin  No.  12,  p.  213,  Jackson,  Miss..  1915. 

^  Climatologicai  data,  Mississippi  Section  Annual  Summary,  1917,  p.  101. 
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Cnqis  and  lire  stodu — Until  1911,  when  the  boll  weevil  appeared 
in  the  countr.  cotton  was  by  far  the  most  important  crop  and  a  large 
part  of  the  foodstuffs  consumed  was  imported.  With  the  dwimlliiif 
of  the  cotton  crop  to  about  one-third  its  former  size,  other  crops  had 
assumed  a  greater  relative  importance  and  more  attention  had  hem 
given  to  stock  raising.  Diversified  farming  had  reacted  beneficially 
on  the  people  as  well  as  on  the  soil.  They  no  longer  staked  a  whole 
year's  effort  on  one  crop  nor  depended  on  the  market  v^alue  of  that 
crop  to  buy  their  foodstuffs.  One  of  the  illiterate  colored  farmers 
said  that  he  and  his  fellow  tenants  on  the  plantation  had  been  mii<ii 
more  prosperous  and  independent  since  each  household  had  begim  to 
raise  its  own  grain  and  meat  and  garden  produce.  For  the  fim 
time  in  years  they  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  debt  at  harvest  time. 

There  were  as  yet  few  stock  or  dairy  farms,  but  practically  ererr 
farmer  in  the  county  was  raising  a  few  hogs  and  cattle  for  market, 
an<l  a  few  farmers  were  shipping  milk  to  a  creamery  outside  the 
county.  About  three- fourths  of  the  families  yisited  owned  some 
cattle  and  about  the  same  number  were  reported  as  keeping  ho*^ 
^>ome  mules  and  horses  and  a  few  sheep  and  goats  were  i*aised  for  the 
market.  The  number  of  sheep  had  decreased  considerably  since  the 
law  requiring  the  fencing  of  pastures  made  their  upkeep  morp 
expensive.  Of  the  674  families  reporting,  280  of  the  white  and  21^ 
of  the  colored  families  had  milch  cows.  In  46  cases  the  family  did 
not  own  the  cow,  but  had  the  use  of  her  as  part  of  the  rental  contnd 
or  in  return  for  some  service.  Fifte^i  white  and  100  colored 
families  neither  owned,  hired,  nor  had  the  use  of  a  cow.  It  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  however,  that  not  all  the  families  reportin? 
cows  had  fresh  milk  all  the  year  round,  and  the  importance  of  milk 
in  the  children's  diet  needed  emphasis  here  as  in  many  other  farming 
districts. 

Plantati<Mi  system  of  land  tenure. — ^The  conditions  of  tenant  farm- 
ing in  the  area  studied  were  i>eculiar  to  the  plantations  of  the  SoutL 
the  form  of  tenure  having  been  developed  there  in  the  reoonstruciioo 
period  to  supplant  slavery  conditions.  To  quote  from  the  speciu 
study  of  plantation  areas  in  the  South  made  by  the  census  in  1910: 

A  large  proportion  of  the  tenants  in  the  South  actually  occupletl  a  ven 
different  economic  position  from  that  usuaUy  oocuined  by  tenants  in  orb« 
parts  of  the  country.  The  plantation  as  a  unit  for  general  pnrpose^^^  «f 
administration  has  not  disappeared,  and  in  many  cases  the  teiants  <»n  pla» 
tations  are  subjected  to  quite  as  complete  supervision  by  the  owner,  genefAi 
les-sce,  or  hired  umuap:er  as  that  to  which  the  wage  laborers  are  subjecia* 
on  large  farms  in  the  North  and  West,  and  indeed  in  the  South.  Wliere  »*ii* 
is  the  case  a  tenant  is  very  similar  in  his  economic  position  to  the  hire«l  farm 
laborer,  practically  the  only  difference  being  that  he  confines  his  work  to  i 
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particular  parcel  of  land  which  he  works  by  himself  and  that  he  is  paid  by 
a  share  of  the  crop  instead  of  by  wages.* 

Along  with  the  plantation  system  of  land  tenure  was  the  credit 
system  peculiar  to  it.  From  the  time,  early  in  the  year,  when  the 
tenant  signed  the  contract  until  the  crop  was  marketed  the  landlord 
"  carried  "  him.  Unless  the  planter  wished  to  supply  the  tenant  from 
his  own  commissary,  he  arranged  credit  for  him  through  either  a 
bank  or  a  store  for  a  weekly  or  monthly  allowance  for  food  and 
clothing,  though  in  many  cases  the  arrangements  were  less  system- 
atic. This  advance,  with  interest,  was  deducted  from  the  tenant's 
share  of  the  crop  at  harvest.  Since  the  colored  tenant  was  usually 
ignorant  and  often  illiterate,  the  bookkeeping  was  completely  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord;  and  there  was,  without  question,  some 
exploitation.  One  tenant  working  in  partnership  with  another  re- 
ported that  after  deductions  had  been  made  for  the  debts  incurred 
for  her  living  expenses  she  received  $5  and  3^  loads  of  com  as 
earnings  for  the  year's  work. 

Tenure  and  acreage. — ^The  plantation  system  necessitated  a  large 
proportion  of  tenant  farmers.  Fifty-six  per  cent  gf  the  white 
families  on  farms  were  tenants  and  89  per  cent  of  the  colored.  Of 
the  families  who  were  reported  as  having  farms,  75  per  cent  were 
tenants,  22  per  cent  owners,  while  for  the  remaining  number  the  form 
of  tenure  was  too  irregular  to  be  classified  because  the  farmers  were 
working  farms  belonging  to  their  relatives,  who  in  the  majority  of 
crises  lived  with  the  family  but  took  only  a  minor  part,  if  any,  in  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  farm.  Altogether  only  45  farmers 
were  renting  on  a  cash  basis  or  were  paying  a  standard  rent  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  produce  (usually  a  bale  of  cotton) ,  while  by  far  the  greater 
proportion  (over  80  per  cent)  of  the  tenants  were  renting  on  shares. 
Thirty  per  cent  of  the  white  and  68  per  cent  of  the  Negro  tenant 
farmers  were  renting  on  half  shares.  Economically  these  were  the 
lowest  in  the  scale.  The  farm  implements  and  work  animals  they 
used  were  owned  by  the  landlord.  More  than  four-fifths  of  the  ten- 
ants of  this  class  owned  neither  a  horse  nor  a  mule ;  about  two-fifths 
owned  no  cattle;  and  nearly  one-third  owned  no  pigs.  A  quarter 
share  rental  was  reported  by  67  tenant  farmers  and  54  were  paying 
one- fourth  of  the  cotton  and  one-third  of  the  corn.  Cash  and  stand- 
ard-rent tenants  received  but  little  supervision,  but  the  share  tenants 
were  supervised  with  regard  to  the  planting,  cultivation,  and  harvest- 
ing of  the  crops. 

Most  of  the  small  farms  were  in  the  rougher  parts  of  the  county, 
while  the  rich  bottom  lands  were  held  by  large  plantation  owners. 

'  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Plantation  Farming  In  the  United  States,  p.  7.  Washing- 
ton, 1916. 
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The  number  of  small  farms  was  large,  but  most  of  the  land  in  the 
county  was  in  large  holdings.  For  the  121  farm  owners  for  whom 
acreage  was  reported,  21  had  farms  of  less  than  50  acres,  28  had  farms 
of  50  to  100  acres,  and  36  had  farms  of  100  to  175  acres.  There  were 
11  farms  of  500  acres  or  more,  and  2  of  1,000  or  more.  Farms  be- 
longing to  colored  farmers  averaged  smaller  than  those  belonging 
to  white  farmers.  The  average  size  of  farms  among  tenants  was 
much  smaller  than  among  owners,  because  it  was  not  customary  for 
a  man  to  rent  more  land  than  he  and  his  family  could  work  by  their 
own  labor,  and  furthermore  rented  farms  included  little  unimproved 
land,  while  practically  one-half  of  the  land  of  the  owned  farm  was 
not  under  cultivation.  Of  the  tenants  reporting  acreage,  42  had 
farms  of  from' 10  to  20  acres;  116  (nearly  one-half)  had  farms  of 
from  20  to  30  acres ;  and  57,  farms  of  from  30  to  50  acres.  There  were 
only  20  tenant  farms  of  more  than  '50  acres  and  none  of  more  than 
260  acres. 

Removals  from  farm  to  farm. — As  may  be  expected  in  a  section 
where  the  proportion  of  tenant  f  armei's  is  large,  there  was  consider- 
able moving  from  one  farm  to  another.  Nearly  one-third  of  the 
families  visited  reported  that  they  had  lived  in  their  present  dwelling 
less  than  a  year.  Seventy -five  families  (1  in  9)  had  lived  on  the 
average  less  than  a  year  in  a  place  during  mamed  life,  and  nearly 
one-half  of  the  families  visited  had  lived  on  an  average  less  than 
three  years  in  a  place.  One  mother  said  she  had  moved  so  many 
times  she  could  not  keep  count  of  the  number,  while  in  another 
family  the  older  daughter  said  they  had  moved  every  two  years 
since  she  could  remember.  Families  who  move  every  year  or  two 
do  not  stay  in  one  neighborhood  long  enough  to  get  the  full  benefit 
of  the  schools,  churches,  and  other  community  enterprises,  and  they 
have  little  interest  in  community  projects,  such  as  the  building  of  a 
county  hospital  or  the  employment  of  a  county  nurse. 

Removals  were  naturally  more  frequent  among  tenants  than  among 
fann  owners.  As  the  share  tenant  was  supplied  not  only  with  a 
house  but  with  most  of  his  furniture,  farm  implements,  and  stock. 
moving  was  a  relatively  simple  operation,  in  many  cases  consisting 
of  loading  all  his  household  goods  and  family  into  a  one-horse  wagca 
and  moving  over  to  another  farm  without  losing  any  time  from  wort 
The  most  shifting  element  of  the  population  was  the  white  tenant 
farmer.  Only  about  1  in  8  had  stayed  for  an  average  of  three  yean? 
or  more  in  one  place.  On  the  whole  removals  among  the  colored 
families  were  but  little  more  frequent  than  among  white  families. 
The  tendency  to  remain  for  a  long  time  on  one  fami  seemeil  to  be 
stronger  among  the  Negro  than  among  the  white  families,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  tenant  families  was  much  *rreater 
among  the  Xegroes.     Many  spent  their  whole  lives  on  one  plantation. 
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Occupation  of  chief  breadwinner. — In  93  per  cent  of  the  families 
visited  the  chief  breadwinner  was  a  farmer,  farm  manager,  or  farm 
laborer.  Only  39  per  cent  of  the  white  and  9  per  cent  of  the  colored 
farmers  were  farm  owners.  Of  the  remaining  7  per  cent  nearly  one- 
half  were  railroad  employees  and  the  rest  were  professional  men, 
merchants,  salesmen,  postal  employees,  or  skilled  mechanics.  In  2 
white  and  16  colored  families  the  mother  was  the  chief  breadwinner; 
13  of  these  mothers  were  farmers,  and  1  was  a  farm  laborer. 

ILLITERACY  AND  EDUCATION. 

Illiteracy. — ^lUiteracy  and  low  standards  of  education  w,ere  serious 
enough  in  this  part  of  the  State  to  present  a  real  obstacle  to  better 
health  work.  Many  a  mother  refused  to  take  the  Children's  Bureau 
pamphlets  on  Infant  Care  and  Prenatal  Care  because  she  could  not 
read  and  had  no  one  who  could  read  them  to  her.  The  percentage  of 
illiteracy  was  much  greater  among  the  Negro  than  among  the  white 
parents,  and  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  fathers  was  higher 
than  among  mothers.  Of  the  white  families  visited,  9  fathers  and  8 
mothers  were  repofted  as  illiterate,  while  of  the  colored  families  110 
fathers  and  100  mothers- were  thus  reported.  In  5  white  and  48 
colored  families  neither  parent  could  read  or  write.  The  figures  for 
illiteracy  indicate  to  only  a  small  extent  the  ignorance  which  existed 
among  most  of  the  white  tenant  farmers  and  Negroes.  These  people 
had  very  few  books  and  subscribed  for  practically  no  magazines  or 
papers,  and  were  unable  to  use  readily  the  means  which  the  more 
intelligent  and  progressive  farmers  employed  to  counteract  the 
isolation  of  rural  life. 

Schools. — The  schools  of  the  county  were  handicapped  by  the  lack 
of  a  compulsory  education  law.^°  When  school  attendance  is  volun- 
tary it  is  likely  to  be  irregular.  The  school  session  came  in  the 
months  when  it  was  least  likely  to  interrupt  farm  work,  and  this 
made  the  term  fall  within  the  period  of  bad  weather  which  caused 
much  irregularity  of  attendance.  The,  term,  too,  was  so  short  that 
many  children  forgot  between  terms  what  they  had  learned,  and 
many  left  school  with  only  a  slight  knowledge  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing.   The  term  for  rural  schools  for  white  children  was  five  months 

in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  county  and  five  and  a  half  months 

I . 

*«  A  compulsory  education  law  requiring  GO  days'  attendance,  with  exemptions,  went 
Into  effect  Sept.  1,  1918.  This  law  was  applicable  only  to  those  counties  which  elected 
to  come  under  its  provisions.'  (Mississippi  Acts  of  1918,  cb.  258.)  A  new  law  requiring 
SO  days'  attendance,  with  exemptions,  went  into  effect  Aug.  1,  1920.  This  law  applied  to 
t.tke  entire  State,  but  permitted  any  county  to  release  itself  from  the  provisions  of  the  act 
t>3r  a  majority  vote  of  the  qualified  electors  at  an  election  held  for  that  purpose.  (Missis- 
sippi Acts  of  1920,  ch.  150.) 
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in  the  nordieastem.  the  difference  bein^  due  to  the  additional  income 
in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  trounty  frcHn  the  Chickasaw  fund. 
Terms  in  the  colored  schools  averaged  about  four  months.  Three  or 
four  districts  levied  a  special  tax  for  a  longer  term.  Teachers  of  the 
first  or  highest  grade  (*" grade**  being  basMl  on  educati<MLal  require- 
ments and  type  of  examinations  passed)  were  required  to  hare  only 
a  common-school  education.  PracticallT  all  of  the  white  teachen 
were  of  the  first  grade,  with  salaries  averaging  $50  a  month.  Moct 
of  the  colored  teachers  were  of  the  third  grade,  with  salaries  ranging 
from  ;^16  to  ^'2o  a  month.^  The  rural  schoolhouse  served  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  social  center  for  the  communitv.  Some  of  the  schoolhouses 
were  well-constructed  buildings,  while  some  were  rough,  nnceikd 
frame  lupuses  with  uncomfortable  bmnemade  benches.  Several  of 
them  had  no  toilet  facilities  whatever.  At  the  time  of  the  surver 
the  cviunty  had  no  consolidated  schools,  but  in  <iDe  or  two  loealitiis 
tliere  were  good  prospects  that  such  schools  would  soon  be  established 
Home  danoDstration  aad  agricoltiinil  agents. — The  home  demon- 
stration  a^ent  of  the  county,  employed  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  the  State  and  the  United  States  DepMirtment  of  Agriculture, 
worker!  wiih  the  women  and  girls  to  promote  better  methods  of 
hoiisehoKl  eot>rnmy.  She  organized  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
s^'hiM^ls  canning  cluhs^  poultry  clubs,  and  home  economics  club&  Aa 
important  part  of  her  work  was  the  promotion  of  better  care  and 
more  intelliirent  feeilinir  of  babies  and  children-  The  first  pnblic- 
heahii  nuive  in  tb.e  coiintv  will  find  her  work  made  easier  by  the  or- 
ganizatioi.s  alretidy  formed  and  methods  already  put  in  practice  by 
the  home  demi*nstrat:on  agents.  The  agricultural  agent  worked 
with  t:.o  men  muvh  as  the  home  demonstration  agent  worked  with 
tlio  women.  He  n:atle  a  scientific  study  of  the  soils  of  the  county, 
aih  i^^i  the  farmers  :n  metho^is  of  cultivation  and  stock  raising  and 
pr\^:noieil  cix^perative  seeil  buying  and  the  cooperative  sale  of  farm 

« 

Pl^BLIC  HEALTH  WORK  IX  THE  COl'NTY. 

TV.e  i\n;ntv  was  at  the  time  of  this  survev  the  unit  of  administra- 
til  n  :n  p;;Miv*-htalth  work  in  Mississippi.  One  of  the  physicians 
re^i^Kr.t  m  a  ivuntv  was  arix-inievl  as  health  officer.  Hig  duties 
wcro  to  make  monthly  statements  of  nwrtality  statistics  compiled 
fn  !v.  t!.o  n  jv^rts  if  the  rtiristrars  of  the  varfons  voting  precincts  of 
the  v\^i;ntv,  to  entorw  ou^raritine  n:  iT-iiations.  and  to  act  as  assistasl 
sjuv.tarv  ir.>:x v't^^r  in  t nf-^rvir^  the  r-ies  of  the  State  biiard  of  health 
in  repiru  to  tiie  sar.iiatii  n  of  yulMo  luiKiings^  markets,  milk  depots. 
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etc.^*  He  was  charged  also  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  passed  in 
January,  1916,  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  in  the  new  bom, 
which  involved  the  recording  of  all  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum, 
and  the  registration  of  the  midwives  of  the  county  and  their  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  the  prophylactic  measures  prescribed  by  the 
law."  Most  of  the  county  health  officers  of  the  State  worked  only  on 
part  time  and  had  to  depend  upon  private  practice  for  their  living. 
Salaries  of  these  part-time  officers  varied  from  $160  to  $1,800  a  year. 
The  officer  of  the  county  studied  received  about  $300  a  year.  In  re- 
viewing the  results  of  this  type  of  organization  the  secretary  of  the 
State  board  of  health  wrote  as  follows : 

In  many  of  the  counties  the  part-time  man  achieves  results  for  which  he 
Is  by  no  means  compensated.  In  the  main,  the  part-time  county  health  officers 
of  Mississippi  have  been,  so  far  as  the  system  will  permit,  reasonably  effective 
public-health  workers.  But  •  ♦  *  this  business  of  conserving  the  public 
health  requires  the  undivided  and  aggressive  effort  of  those  who  serve  in  this 
capacity.** 

Special  emphasis  had  been  laid  upon  campaigns  against  the  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  region — pellagra,  malaria,  hookworm,  and  soil- 
pollution  diseases.  Special  effort  to  reach  rural  districts  had  been 
made  through  the  Division  of  Rural  Sanitation.^*^  In  1914  a  study 
of  the  dietary  causes  of  pellagra  was  made  in  cooperation  with 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  in  two  orphanages  in  Jack- 
son. ^^  Intensive  work  had  al^o  been  done  on  malaria.  In  1910 
the  State  board  of  health,  in  cooperation  with  the  counties  and  the 
International  Health  Board,  formerly  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, began  a  State-wide  survey  of  hookworm  and  soil  pollution. 
None  of  the  intensive  health  work  had  been  done  in  the  county 
studied  because  it  is  not  situated  in  the  part  of  the  State  where 
these  diseases  were  most  prevalent.  The  preliminary  survey  had 
shown  that  the  infection  from  hookworm  based  on  the  examination  of 
570  children  in  the  county  was  only  2.3  per  cent.^^  Nevertheless,  the 
propaganda  attendant  upon  this  work  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
had  undoubtedly  had  some  influence.  The  local  physicians  had 
done  some  educational  work  in  connection  with  their. practices.  One 
physician  said  that  when  he  began  to  practice,  most  of  his  time  was 
taken  up  with  treiitment  of  malaria.    His  insistent  warnings  against 

u  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1015-1917,  pp.  166-201.  Jackson, 
Ml88.,  1918. 

*s  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1915-1917,  pp.  301-302.  Jackson, 
Miss.,   1918. 

>«  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1915-1917,  pp.  21-22.  Jackson.  Miss., 
1918. 

>B  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1915-1917.  pp.  29-30.     Jackson,  Miss., 

1918. 

>«  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1915-1917,  pp.  300-310. 
17  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1913-1915,  p.  26. 
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mosquitoes  had  resulted  in  the  screening  of  many  of  the  homes  in  his 
community  and  a  decrease  in  the  prevalence  of  malaria.  Another,  in 
connection  with  his  typhoid  cases,  had  raised  the  standards  of  sani- 
tation and  cleanliness  in  some  of  the  country  homes. 

HOUSING  AND  SANITATION. 

Houses. — The  three-room  one-story  house  with  a  wide,  open  pas- 
sage from  front  to  back  and  chimneys  for  fireplaces  at  each  end 
of  the  building  was  the  type  of  farmhouse  most  often  seen.  Some- 
times a  porch  extended  across  the  whole  front  of  the  house,  scxne- 
times  a  kitchen  was  built  on  at  the  back.  Many  of  the  larger  houses 
were  built  on  much  the  same  plan,  while  the  smaller  houses  had  a 
chimney  at  only  one  end.  Many  of  the  cabins  were  of  rough  boards 
or  logs  with  generous  cracks  between.  Only  about  4  per  cent  of  the 
houses  were  plastered  on  the  inside,  and  about  30  per  cent  were 
finished  with  ceiling.  A  few  of  the  board  houses  were  finished 
with  a  second  layer  of  boards  on  the  inside;  some  were  not  even 
clapboarded.  *  Many  were  papered  with  newspapers  to  keep  out  the 
cohl.  Some  of  the  poorer  cabins  had  no  glass  windows,  but  merely 
holes  in  the  walls  fitted  with  wooden  shutters;  when  these  shutters 
were  closed  the  house  was  dark  except  for  the  light  that  came  in 
through  the  cracks.  Comparatively  few  houses  were  painted ;  some 
wore  whitewashed  inside  and  out. 

The  houses  among  the  Negroes  were  on  the  whole  much  poorer  than 
those  of  white  families,  many  of  them  being  old  ramshackle  cabins 
in  wretched  condition.  Less  than  1  per  cent  were  plastered  and  only 
21  i>er  cent  were  ceiled.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  such  houses 
were  comfortable,  but  in  the  few  winter  months  there  was  real  suf- 
fering from  the  cold.  Over  96  per  cent  of  the  houses  were  set  up  on 
piles  so  that  the  circulation  of  air  underneath  might  make  them 
ci>oler  and  drier:  unless  this  space  under  the  house  was  inclosed, 
chiokcns,  pis:^.  cats,  and  dogs  used  it  as  a  shelter.  The  houses  of  the 
pi\>si>orous  white  planters  were  comfortably  furnished,  but  many  of 
the  tenant  cabins  had  only  the  most  necessary  things — a  bed,  a  few 
chaii's,  and  a  table.  In  some  houses  rough  homemade  benches  took 
the  place  of  chairs:  homemade  cradles,  beds,  and  tables  were  often 

Overcrowding. — It  is  surprising  to  find  that  there  are  as  serion- 
in>lanvvs  of  ovorv»n>wding  in  the  country  as  in  large  cities,  but  the 
fact  that  thoiv  is  no  ori>wding  of  one  house  against  another  does  nd 
insniv  plenty  of  rvxmi  inside  the  house.  When  a  family  of  8  menh 
Ihm's  t>r  nuuv  livi^  in  a  house  of  two  rooms  or  less  (17  of  the  families 
>voix^  thus  iv|HM*tetn,  thoro  is  Knmd  to  l>e  crowding,  lack  of  privacy. 
and  \ni>>nMMuot\vo  i^^v  tl.e  !;ousokeeix»r,  no  matter  how  much  space 
thoro  nuiv  Iv  oulsivlo  tho  house. 
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The  size  of  the  families  varied  from  2  persons  to  16;  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  white  families  had  from  3  to  8  members ;  most  of  the 
Negro  families  had  from  3  to  11  members.  Fifteen  colored  families 
had  12  or  more  members,  4  had  14  or  more.  The  house  most  com- 
monly found  had  three  rooms,  but  many  of  the  families  visited 
were  living  in  smaller  quarters ;  15  families  had  only  one  room,  and 
117,  or  17  per  cent,  had  two-room  houses.  Less  than  one-half  of  the 
families  visited  were  living  in  houses  of  four  rooms  or  more. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  families  visited  reported  2  or  more  persons 
per  room ;  10  white  and  70  colored  families  were  living  with  3  or 
more  persons  to  a  room.  About  one-third  of  the  white  families  re- 
ported 2  to  3  persons  per  sleeping  room;  about  one- fourth  3  to  4 
persons  per  sleeping  room;  28,  or  nearly  one-tenth,  reported  4  to  6 
persons  per  sleeping  room.  There  were  27  instances  of  5  or  more  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room.  Only  23  per  cent  reported  less  than  2  per- 
sons per  sleeping  room.  Overcrowding  of  sleeping  rooms  in  Negro 
families  was  still  more  evident.  More  than  two-thirds  reported  3 
persons  or  more  per  sleeping  room,  and  only  .6  per  cent  less  than  2 
persons.  In  43  families  (over  11  per  cent)  there  were  6  or  more 
persons  per  sleeping  room;  6  cases  were  found  of  8  in  one  sleeping 
room,  3  instances  of  9,  and  3  cases  of  10  persons  sleeping  in  one  room. 

Screening. — Even  in  northern  Mississippi  the  climate  is  such  that 
screening  against  mosquitoes  is  desirable  as  a  precaution  against 
malaria.  Flies  should  be  kept  out  of  the  house  to  guard  against  con- 
tamination of  food,  and  in  the  summer  screens  are  very  desirable  to 
keep  chickens  and  live  stock  out  of  the  house.  In  one  of  the  homes 
visited,  a  goat  was  wandering  around  inside  the  house,  and  in  other 
cases  chickens  had  come  in  and  made  themselves  at  home  on  the  beds. 
Only  23  per  cent  of  the  white  families  and  3  per  cent  of  the  colored 
families  were  living  in  houses  screened  at  all  doors  and  windows. 
One  of  the  fathers  said  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  screen  the  house, 
but  there  were  so  many  cracks  in  the  walls  and  floor  that  flies  and 
mosquitoes  came  in  anyhow. 

Water  supply. — ^The  geologic  formation  was  such  that  good  water 
-was  easily  obtainable.^®  Flowing  wells  varying  in  depth  from  160  to 
200  feet  were  found  at  both  county  seats  and  along  the  river  bot- 
i;oins.  Among  the  families  visited,  41  reported  a  drilled  well,  in 
many  cases  an  artesian  well,  as  the  source  of  water  supply;  156 
ifamilies  reported  springs;  9  secured  their  water  from  a  river  or 
creek;  16  used  cisterns;  109  had  bored  wells;  and  344  (51  per  cent) 
had  dug  wells.  The  artesian  wells  furnished  much  the  cleanest  water, 
since  they  were  drilled  to  a  considerable  depth  and  the  piping  kept 

»"  C rider,  A.  F.,  and  Johnson,  L.  C. :  Summary  of  the  Und<'ri;round  Water  llesources  of 
l^iBRlssippi,  p.  30.  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Faper  No.  159,  U.  8.  Geological  Survey, 
Wasbington,  1906. 
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oat  ^72r{a^«  v^ier:  rirer  or  creek  water  was  liable  to  poUntkiD  from 
mr.'rrrtx'fi  and  fowk.  ai.«J  wa£r  QsnaUr  mnddy ;  springs.  unleaB  carefully 
prc*ert-el,  were  Ilk^It  to  be  dirty:  and  many  of  the  dog  welL  weie 
!I^-'j±--€i.i1t  pr*>ie»ji«^i  from  furface  pollution.  The  boi>ed  wells  were 
sui^ect  to  cu.ii  tLe  sam-e  dangeis  from  sor&oe  water  as  dog  welk 
b;.t  ii.e  or^r..r.g  was  ^  mudi  smaller  that  •niiw^g  or  insects  were 
les?  Lkelj  to  ^  in.  Many  of  the  dug  wells  were  equipped  with  i 
w.i:  ^  ^  or  i:  :11*-t.  wLi  h  n^de  them  eaaer  to  use,  bat  did  not  iosare 
anT  zL'.re  cie>r.'i:r.eas>  Ei^i^t  families  had  water  in  the  house,  and  in 
±1  c&se&  tLe  sfjunx  of  water  supply  was  on  the  porch.  For  nkore 
tLkn  cxke-tLirvi  <  f  tiie  f&iLilies  the  source  of  water  supply  was  ks 
iLkn  iu»  feet  from  the  house:  for  more  than  €Mie-half.  less  than  M>J 
feec  *-*n  the  otiier  hacd.  about  one-third  of  the  &milies  had  to  p 
:•■  ranis  or  more,  and  5o  had  to  go  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more. 
Xezru  m«:.i*.er5  rec^orfcei  on  the  whole  longer  distances  from  water 
s  ipi  ly.  A  few  did  not  have  wells  on  the  premises,  but  had  to  go  to  t 
[f^ivrr  r.ipc  for  wat^r:  in  some  cases  one  well  served  a  group  of  tenant 
h  uses. 

Privies. — ^The  iiri:»of  j1  of  human  excreta  is  a  particularly  iniportaJii 
pr..'  >m  in  the  S>uth.  where  special  precautions  are  needed  againd 
<«»;I  p<rii:«.»n  diseases.  The  survey  showed  that  this  problem  had 
hai  .ly  l«een  tou-ht*i  in  the  area  studied.  Among  white  families.  61 
p»er  •'^ni  had  no  toiiets  whatever:  among  Xegro  families*  85  per  cent 
La  1  Co  toilets.  Of  the  16<r>  families  who  had  privies,  143  reported 
the  oi^en-back  type,  in  which  the  refuse  is  unprotected  not  onij 
f n  m  r!:^  but  als«3  frt:»m  chickens,  pigs,  and  other  dcMnestic  animak 
l>n^v  I  W.J  fan;ilies  had  wdter-<losets-  The  State  board  of  health  wis 
ii'-intr  «rtfe-.^:ve  work  in  rural  sanitation,  but  thus  far  little  of  it  had 
tfiULhe.I  thtr  county  stUilieJ.  The  report  of  the  State  board  of  health 
ff»r  iV*l.S  to  li*15  -*  showed  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  sanitaiy 
conditions  in  over  o*"'  rural  homes  of  the  county:  303  had  open- 
bsik  privies  and  27' »  had  no  privies^  This  gave  the  county  a  sanitary 
inutrx  la>e\i  i'U  the  type  of  privies  found  of  5^  on  the  scale  of  lOOi 
Tiie  fact  that  this  index  was  about  the  average  for  the  whole  State 
indicattd  that  the  problem  was  State  wide. 


K.jrrt  .:  Siite  R>4r^  of  H€*::t  of  Mississippi.  191^1915,  p.  27. 


MATERNITY  CARE. 

THE  NEED  FOR  EDUCATION. 

In  Mississippi  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  good  maternity  care  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  it,  and  several  physicians  in  the  county  stated  that  the  most 
important  factor  in  getting  adequate  care  of  this  kind  was  to  educate 
the  mothers  to  recognize  the  need  of  it.  One  physician  said  that 
when  he  heard  incidentally  that  mothers  were  having  swollen  feet 
and  other  dangerous  symptoms  during  pregnancy,  he  could  not  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  reliable  medical  advice,  and  they  con- 
sidered visits  to  him  unnecessary.  The  board  of  health  attributed 
the  high  maternal  mortality  rate  in  the  State  to  the  fact  that  "  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  confinement  cases  among  the  Negroes  are 
attended  by  Negro  midwives,  in  which  case  little  protection  is 
afforded  the  patient,  consequently  the  death  rate  from  this  cause  is 
unusually  high.  It  is  also  true  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  confine- 
ment cases  in  this  State  as  a  whole  are  not  attended  by  licensed  phy- 


sicians." * 


MATERNITY  CARE  AVAILABLE. 


Hospitals. — ^At  the  time  of  the  study  the  hospital  nearest  the 
county  was  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  nearly  100  miles  away,  and 
the  nearest  one  that^  received  patients  free  of  charge  was  at  Jackson, 
over  100  miles  away.  Distance  and  expense  made  hospital  care  im- 
possible for  the  great  majority  of  mothers  and  children  of  the 
county.  Only  one  of  the  675  mothers  scheduled  had  been  confined 
in  a  hospital. 

Physicians. — ^At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  were  14  physicians  in 
regular  practice  in  the  county,  and,  in  addition,  there  were  3  or  4 
who  had  retired  from  active  practice,  4  or  5  who  had  enlisted  for 
war  work,  and  1  or  2  who  held  no  licenses  but  occasionally  helped 
their  neighbors  in  case  of  illness. 

Midwives. — There  were  probably  over  100  midwives  practicing  in 
the  county  during  the  period  covered  by  the  survey,  and  87  of  these 
(8  white  and  79  colored)  were  interviewed  by  the  agents  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  with  the  object  of  finding  out  the  status  of  mid- 
^rifery  in  the  county.     In  respect  to  education,  the  white  midwives 

^  Report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  1916-1917,  p.  111. 
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Several  of  the  more  intelligent  midwives  said  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  county  nurse  to  advise  them  and  to  teach  them  better 
methods  of  practice.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  there  were  no  rural 
county  nurses  in  the  State,  and  practically  nothing  had  been  done 
in  the  area  studied  in  regard  to  the  supervision  of  midwives  beyond 
urging  them  to  register  births.  In  1916  the  State  legislature  passed 
a  bill  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  from  inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  the  newborn,  and  the  State  board  of  health  (1917),  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law,  required  that  all  midwives  register  with  the 
county  health  officer  at  least  once  a  year ;  that  all  midwives  as  well 
as  physicians  use  a  1  per  cent  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  eyes 
of  every  newborn  baby,  and  report  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes 
within  six  hours  after  they  had  been  observed.  At  the  time  of  the 
survey  the  law  was  not  being  enforced  in  the  county,  as  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Only  3  of  the  87  midwives  interviewed  reported 
having  used  any  drops  in  the  eyes  at  birth. 

MATERNITY  HISTORIES  OF  MOTHERS  VISITED. 

The  maternity  histories  obtained  from  the  mothers  showed  frequent 
pregnancies  and  large  families.  It  was  customary  for  girls  to  marry 
early  and  to  begin  bearing  children  when  quite  young.  Almost  one- 
tenth  of  the  mothers  whose  ages  at  marriage  were  reported  had  been 
married  before  they  were  16  years  of  age ;  one-third  of  them  before 
18;  and  slightly  over  three-fifths  before  20.  Very  early  marriages 
were  more  common  among  the  colored  mothers  than  among  the 
white ;  about  1  in  8  had  married  before  the  age  of  16  (two  at  less  than 
14),  and  nearly  two-fifths  when  less  than  18.  Of  the  white  mothers 
13  said  they  had  been  less  than  17  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  first 
confinement,  and  102  under  20.  Of  the  colored  mothers,  79  reported 
the  first  confinement  at  less  than  17  years,  and  227  under  20  years. 
About  1  in  7  of  the  mothers  visited  had  been  under  20  when  the  baby 
scheduled  was  born,  and  28  of  these  had  had  two  or  three  previous 
confinements.  Nearly  one-half  (315)  were  in  the  age  group  20  to  30 
years ;  less  than  one-third  were  in  the  group  30  to  40  years.  More 
than  one-half  of  all  mothers  had  had  four  or  more  pregnancies,  and 
nearly  one- fourth  had  had  seven  or  more.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
white  mothers  and  28  per  cent  of  the  Negro  mothers  had  had  more 
than  6  pregnancies.  One  white  mother  and  9  Negro  mothers  had 
had  more  than  12  pregnancies. 

Sixty- four  of  the  380  Negro  mothers  were  unmarried  at  the  time 
the  baby  scheduled  was  bom;  52  had  never  been  married;  6  had 
been  married  at  some  time  previous;  6  were  married  after  the  baby 
was  born.  Half  these  mothers  were  under  20  years  of  age,  7 
were  under  17  years  of  age.  Fifty  per  cent  had  had  one  or  more 
pregnancies  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  baby  scheduled. 


24  MATERNITY  AND  CHILD  GARB  US 

PRENATAL  CARE, 

Mothers  receiving  prenatal  care.— The  figures  relating-  to  prenatal 
care  point  plainly  to  the  conclusion  that  lack  of  prenatal  care  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  ignorance  of  the  need  for  it.  Only  116 
mothers,  about  1  in  6,  had  any  prenatal  care  whatever,  and  of  these 
only  9  had  care  because  they  thought  that  pregnancy  was  in  itself 
a  reason  for  seeking  medical  advice.  In  only  9  cases  of  the  116 
could  the  care  received  be  classed  as  fair,  and  in  only  1  case  was  the 
prenatal  care  adequate.^  Of  these  10  mothers  who  had  adequate  or 
fair  care,  all  had  either  had  difficulties  in  previous  confinements  or 
such  illness  during  pregnancy  that  attention  from  a  physician  seemed 
imperative. 

The  standards  of  maternity  care  were  much  lower  among  the 
Negroes  than  among  the  whites,  the  proportion  of  Xegro  mothers 
receiving  some  prenatal  care  being  just  about  half  that  for  the 
white  mothers.  Only  45  of  the  Negro  mothers,  12  per  cent,  had  any 
care  at  all,  and  only  1  of  these  had  fair  care;  10  had  a  physics! 
examination  .and  3  a  urinalysis. 

While  illness  seemed  to  have  been  responsible  for  prenatal  care 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  can  not  be  assumed  that  all  mothers  who 
felt  the  need  of  care  sought  a  physician.  One  white  mother  said  that 
she  did  not  feel  well  all  through  her  pregnancy,  though  not  sick 
enough  to  call  a  doctor.  One  of  her  older  daughters  was  strong 
enough  to  do  the  housework  so  the  family  could  get  along.  Another 
mother  said  she  suffered  a  great  deal  from  varicose  veins  bnt  did 
not  see  a  physician.  Still  another  had  no  prenatal  care,  even  though 
hardly  able  to  be  about  during  the  last  three  months  of  pregnancy. 

Although  ignorance  of  the  need  of  good  prenatal  care  was  in  a 
large  measure  accountable  for  its  lack,  yet  there  were  other  factois 
that  entered  in,  such  as  family  income,  distance  from  doctor,  and 
traveling  facilities.  It  is  significant  that  the  proportion  of  mothers 
receiving  prenatal  care  was  highest  among  families  in  which  the  chief 
breadwinner  was  not  a  fanner,  and  that  they  lived  in  or  near  towns. 
not  far  from  a  doctor.  The  heads  of  these  families  were  for  the  most 
part  ministers,  doctors,  merchants,  salesmen,  skilled  mechanics^  and 
railroad  employees  in  the  towns;  over  three- fourths  of  them  were 
white. 

^  Prenatal  care  was  classed  as  :  Adequate^  if  there  had  bem  a  monthly  nrliULlxsis.  ai^l 
to  ninth  months;  if  the  mother  had  been  under  the  sapervlsion  of  a  physldJin.  fiftk  to 
ninth  months ;  if  an  abdominal  examination  had  been  made,  and,  in  the  case  o/  a  9rtt 
child,  if  pelvic  measnrements  had  been  taken.  Fair,  if  urlnaijrsis  had  been  made  but  Itm 
than  five  times  at  monthly  intervals,  If  the  mother  had  had  some  supervif^ion  bj  a 
physician,  and  if  an  abdominal  cxiiuiination  had  been  made,  and,  in  case  of  a  first:  ctrfid. 
if  pelvic  measurements  had  been  taken.  Inadequate,  if  there  had  bc^en  visits  to  a  pliy 
sician,  but  no  urinalysis,  no  abdominal  examination,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  first  ciiild.  a»» 
ix^lvic  meaBuromontH.  Urinalysis  with  no  visits  to  physician  was  also  counted  as 
quate  care. 
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Analysis  of  care  given. — ^In  the  majority  of  cases  of  women  receiv- 
ing some  kind  of  prenatal  care  the  matter  ended  when  the  mother 
had  seen  a  physician.  There  was  no  realization  of  the  importance 
of  urinalysis^  still  less  of  abdominal  and  pelvic  examination.  Study 
of  the  number  of  visits,  urinalysis,  and  kind  of  physical  examina- 
tions made  brought  out  the  fact  that  9  of  the  116  mothers  receiving 
care  had  urinalysis  only,  and  did  not  see  a  physician  personally.  Of 
the  107  mothers  reporting  visits  to  or  from  a  physician,  53  reported  a 
single  visit.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  116  mothers  had  one  or  more 
urinalyses  made  during  pregnancy,  and  92  per  cent  of  these  mothers 
were  white.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  some  of  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  need  of  such  care  was  realized.  One  mother  had  learned 
through  reading  and  through  consultation  with  a  trained  nurse  that 
monthly  urinalysis  should  be  made,  and  accordingly  sent  specimens  to 
her  physician  during  the  last  five  months  of  pregnancy,  although  she 
did  not  see  him  personally.  In  another  instance  the  grandmother 
who  came  to  stay  with  the  mother  insisted  upon  urinalysis  because 
she  had  heard  that  serious  complications  might  result  from  kidney 
trouble.  One  mother  during  pregnancy  had  convulsions  which  her 
physician  said  were  caused  by  kidney  trouble  and  necessitated  regular 
urinalysis,  but  she  insisted  that  they  were  caused  by  a  sunstroke  she 
had  had  as  a  girl,  and  refused  to  send  specimens  after  the  second 
time.  Her  attitude  is  typical  of  a  large  proportion  of  mothers 
visited.  In  one  case  a  mother  who  had  had  alarming  symptoms  dur- 
ing pregnancy  had  been  told  by  her  physician  to  send  specimens  of 
urine  for  examinatioif,  but  her  husband,  more  through  ignorance 
than  ill  nature,  refused  to  act  as  messenger. 

Only  four  of  the  midwives  reported  it  as  their  custom  to  see  the 
mother  during  pregnancy;  six  said  they  might  make  some  examina- 
tion if  they  happened  to  see  the  mother  before  confinement.  There 
were  often  chance  meetings,  of  course,  during  which  the  mother 
casually  sought  advice;  some  mothers  consulted  the  midwife  when 
they  came  to  engage  her,  and  some  called  her  in  when  they  were  not 
feeling  as  well  as  they  thought  they  should ;  but  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  confinement  cases  the  midwife  was  summoned  only  after 
labor  had  begun. 

Use  of  home, remedies  daring  pregnancy. — Aside  from  the  advice 
^which  can  properly  be  classed  as  prenatal  care,  some  mothers  learned 
something  about  prenatal  care  through  reading  or  took  medicine 
not  prescribed  by  a  doctor.  Two  were  instructed  by  a  trained  nurse. 
A  few  consulted  midwives,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  advice 
given  could  not  Ife  considered  any  better  than  that  which  might  have 
been  given  by  any  experienced  neighbor.    Advice  was  also  picked  up 
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e:-*z:.-  -i^i  -r*:*  <fc^  .t-L  >rr<enu  were  svo^ral  -doct^M-  books." 
wi.  -_  :— il-:  '■-/:i  i:  i^t  fr-^^-rc  besi-ies  childbirth:  others  wen 
r:  — Ti-lr^'f  --T   ilnt^k'-i-  :  ^ :  .^r^ i  as  adrertisenieiits:  while  mam 

-*  -  ^  • 

^xirrr-  Tf*T*  £  I--rr:_i^r:-':^  >c«i£T!ei  primarilT  to  prwDote  the  sale 

cf  :  i>^:  T^ie: it^.    V  _-v  tii::    lie-half  of  the  Xegro  mothers  who 

Ski*  *  --J  ~t^.  re^e'T*.:  «rc>e  irsrr:: :rti^»n  throodi  reading  had  only 
r^  i  I :-.  Tr:i-rnrr-t=^  -.  f  ilis  kin  L  Pn-'fitib  :t  «hi1t  the  19  mothers  who 
Tfrk  :  il-^  :  _TT>ri.:  T  n-rn'i  ;:i^^^y:r.r<  aod  farm  papers  received  on 
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Kind  of  attesdaat. — Cmlj  twc-nfthf  of  all  the  mothers  studied 
wrre  arr-ei-  lel  '.  t  *  i  Its:  i^n  it  •v.E^*Erement,  while  nearly  three-fifths 
wene  itiez  Ir-i  '  t  i:_:  I^t^s.  Tbr  remainder,  only  4  per  cent,  were  tt- 
itrr, ;-  •  eiiher  '•:  j  ir.«r:r  h:isban»is  or  by  other  women  who  were  nd 
m.  Iwive-.  i>r.^  m-.ihtr  LsJ  no  attendant  at  alL  In  a  few  instances 
S4'n:-'  jfttt^r.it  w.i^  m^  >  tu  secure  a  phvsicianu  but  the  call  did  not 

*  a        « 

iva.  h  hin-  ••n  a-jouiA  *j{  ir-ii?rrupir»i  teiepiM>ne  SMrice  or  bad  roada 
In  several!  r.f  I'.r^-  latter  j-is*^  the  mother  was  attended  by  a  whcrfly 
mt-xperien^w  {.vi-s^-n  or  oy  a  Xeirro  midwife.  Chie  mother  told  of 
l^ein^r  aii*Le  with  h^r  sister  and  husband  when  the  baby  was  bora 
Her  hiisi.ind.  red!:z:r.<i  that  the  bubv  would  be  bom  before  the  doctor 
conM  pi»>5i:'-ly  arrive,  tj-ail'^-i  in  his  wife's  sister.  She  knew  nothing 
about  omfiuemert  oa^*^.  but  -  risked  cutting  the  cord."*  Others  told 
of  very  similar  e3kperience& 
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Number  and  per  cent  dUtribution  of  scheduled  mothers  of  specified  race  ac- 
cording to  attendant  at  confinement. 


• 

rn^4«l  •« 

.  j.1. ._. 

Race  of  mother. 

Attendant  at  confinement. 

iOtal  moujers. 

White. 

Negro. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Number. 

Percent 
distribu- 
tion. 

Total  confinements 

675 

100.0 

295 

100.0 

380 

100.0 

Physician 

266 

382 

24 

2 

1 

39.4 

56.6 

3.6 

.3 

.1 

234 

48 
12 

1 
0 

79.3 

16.3 

4.1 

.3 

32 

334 

12 

1 
1 

8.4 

Midwife 

87.9 

Other  woman 

3.2 

Father 

.3 

None 

.3 

The  choice  between  physician  and  widwife  seemed  to  depend  in 
some  degree  upon  custom.  Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  white  women 
were  attended  by  physicians,  while  nearly  88  per  cent  of  the  colored 
mothers  were  attended  by  midwives.  One  instance  was  found  of 
a  Negro  family  who  lived  in  town  only  a  few  blocks  from  a  physi- 
cian, but  sent  3  miles  into  the  country  for  a  colored  midwife.  The 
proportion  of  native  white  mothers  attended  by  a  physician  at 
confinement  was  the  highest  that  had  been  f  oimd  in  any  rural  district 
studied  by  the  Children's  Bureau  except  the  one  surveyed  in  Kansas. 
However,  it  was  lower  than  any  of  the  cities  studied  by  the  bureau. 
A  physician  had  been  in  attendance  at  every  confinement  for  about 
two-thirds  of  the  white  mothers,  but  for  only  3  per  cent  of  the  Negro 
mothers.  Moreover,  11  of  the  13  Negro  mothers  had  had  but  one 
confinement.  The  custom  among  the  Negroes  seemed  to  be  to  call  a 
physician  only  when  some  complication  arose  which  the  midwife 
could  not  handle.  There  were,  however,  23  white  mothers  who  had 
never  had  a  doctor  at  confinement,  and  14  of  these  had  had  three  or 
more  pregnancies.  Of  the  total  confinements  to  all  mothers  (3,017), 
64  per  cent  were  attended  by  midwifes  or  other  women  and  35  per 
cent  by  physicians.  Of  the  remaining  1  per  cent  of  the  confinements 
reported,  16  were  attended  by  the  father  and  for  11  there  was  no 
attendlant. 

The  difference  in  the  choice  of  attendant  might  have  been  due 
partly  to  the  difference  in  economic  well-being  between  the  white 
and  colored  families.  On  the  whole,  the  Negro  families  were  much 
poorer  than  the  white,  and  since  the  midwife's  fee  was  so  much 
lower  than  a  physician's  the  choice  of  attendant  was  in  many  cases 
conditioned  by  the  family's  ability  to  pay.  The  percentage  of 
mothers,  both  white  and  colored,  who  were  attended  by  a  physician 
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j^    v^  tLiJi  LUiti^r  fATzc  trnanliN  and  wms  lowest  amoog 

frvH  mrtCBAHit. — Az*  tLfr  f*':^or  that  entered  into  tbe 
'■!•  •  -  .f  i.r:-£L-:;ki.i  i.i  !*'c±if«=j*2:t  iras  the  distance  the  phy^ciu 
Lti  ^.  rrL'^  •.  r--i-i  iii*^  jartr^f  Sirtr-sLX  white  families  were 
2rr~zj:  T  ZL_-:;^  :riif -^  rrc  a  o-«^tw>T.  ai-i  oi:  the  other  hand  155  whhc 
fi  r_  -^^  Hi  T»  ir.iz  i-ilf,  v*^rie  k-s  than  5  miles  frMn  a  doctor.  For 
^In-e  fLTT  ' >^  tjj*  :  r  :»:-rr:-  c  if  h? rubers  attended  by  physicians  was 
'*  ^-:r  f  -T  Tj-.tSf  -^"^x  7  r.  V^  .:-r  e>  -re  frcim  a  doctor  than  for  those 
1  ^.z^  T^^ar-r.  lzj  '  i.>r  TrrTtini.-::  of  ^-i^es  attended  bv  mid  wires  wis 
i^.sr^'^^.  Iz.  1'  .^  '.'I'Zjix^'j:!-  z^  ir^rTer,  rranspcrtation  facilities  inJ 
i-i-r  •  -  1  1  :  iJ>r  r:*  if  n^^  ":*  tak^i:  icto  aox^unt.  All  mothers. 
':•  '11.  ^zr.-ir  Li  1  -•  ■-  •rvl-  v:..  li^el  in  ;..e  m<re  remote  parts  of  the 
•  .ji*^  TLZ.  rr-^f  T'T  T^.stif  II  ■•I'L^Tr^if'iit  than  those  in  or  near  towns. 
*»r*  1  "-:=r:  f  1'-=-  T-JT*^  £3  !  1::^»:  iItv  ..i:-_*."y  inTolve-l  in  gpttin«r  a  phj?i- 
-•-:r  _-  kz  *zi-r~rT  ^  ■-*  "T  irT  fi'^r-ra't-le  coc«litions  it  was  nsuallT 
:•  -fs."  -  t  rZL  f  r  f LZ^I  ts  "."^  i^  ftr  trcci  town  to  get  a  physician k 
r_r>*-  T"^T^  T-rT».  b:T~*f"*r.  irifcm^es  cf  Tir fortunate  combinatioK 
•:f  ..r.  .nsTf-  "tr?  -i^i..!  Tr»'ri.ie:  Vi^  !r.<ier  from  securing  a  physi- 
■  t'  f  r  •  cif  I  tn  -r_t.    *  "Tif  n  :<>  fr  i<:  li  •-  f  <li^.  ultT  at  confinement  be- 

m 

K'±  -^  :!"?  £r^  ri-  s: .  in  tlrx  rtlie:  was  ill  and  the  next  one  wasawti 

•  n  in.cL^r  -i-r^,  f*  :1l:  ri-f  ^^i-  i'  ::r-  v-irh  htr  husband  and  a  nei«i- 
•:•  r  wV-n  tlf  "'a  "  ^i-  t»  n:-  .Vr.  il.^r  m-T-ther  told  of  failure  to  set 
a  :  lys: .  ixz  're"i:i5>^  a  "^^  iii  i  tikri:  iown  some  of  the  telephone  wire 
Tv  T>ri:iir  l:s  -="1^-  -.  >:-l'-  an  ci-rr  bad  a  b^rv  bom  in  Januarv  whai 
a  ft -^r:^  St  m:  -^is  ri^Jij:.  Tir  tr>rh>ne  was  out  of  order  and  her 
Lj-s  iri  iiii  :  ^-  thr:  i^  the  st- Tm  to  use  a  neighbor's  telephone. 
Ht  s'-::-:^e^i-i  i;;:  rei  ":  r^  th^  :  -i^or.  Vjt  tbe  latter  was  delayed  by 
bi-::-^:  t:  h^it  -r^itcr  :r.  ■  ri-er  t--  start  L^  car.  and  when  he  finalh 
r^i-i.e*  his  r  ?.:>:.:  ilrhi'  '  hi  :  r^een  bom  two  hours.  Bv  that  tint 
thr  iTTir  ir.    :hfr  r.ii  :.::  tlr  xri  and  rendered  the  other  necessary 

Tht re  w^rv  n  mv  ni  --s-^es  f.-:inere«i  thrrmsh  the  diiFerent  seotiois 

•  f  ti-r  ■xur.iv  an i  rr ':,»''  >  n--  fimilv  lived  more  than  2  or  3  miks 

•  -.  .  »  . 

CARE  OF  THE  MOTHER  AFTER  DELH'KRY. 

Medical  care. — •V.'y  r.e-rhri  tf  the  :if»>^  mothers  who  were  at- 
tcnttvi  by  a  vhysiiiir.  st  ■>  nnr.^cieiit  reported  any  after  care  by  i 
phys:oi:in:  4»'  re-vive:  •  it  cue  visit.  :f5  received  three  or  more,  and 
oclv  t:ve  rvr-rtt.I  n:  rv  th:\i:  six  visits.  Of  the  25  confinements  for 
whivh  tl'.e  I  l.vs.oi.in  niA.ie  thrv^:  *^t  more  visits.  14  were  cases  in  which 
either  iht-  m«il;rr  vr  t::e  IaI  y  \r;is  :r.  a  s*rrious  condition  after  delivery 
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In  6  of  the  11  remaining  cases  the  family  was  living  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  attending  physician,  and  in  3  other  cases  the  mothers  were 
the  wives  of  prosperous  farmers. 

Nursing  care. — One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  good  maternity 
care  was  the  scarcity  of  nursing  care.  There  was  no  trained  nurse 
working  regularly  in  the  area,  and  most  of  the  practical  nurses  were 
midwives  whose  practice  was  largely  among  Negro  mothers.  Very 
few  of  them  were  really  competent.  Only  7  mothers  of  the  675 
secured  trained  nurses,  and  less  than  one-fourth  reported  care  by  a 
practical  nurse  or  midwife.  It  was  also  very  hard  to  find  anyone 
who  could  be  hired  to  do  the  housework  during  the  mother's  lying-in 
period,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  person  who  nursed  the 
mother  had  most  of  the  responsibility  for  the  housework,  too.  This 
scarcity  of  help  many  times  resulted  in  poor  care  for  the  mother 
and  made  her  feel  that  she  ought  to  get  up  at  the  first  possible 
moment.  One  mother  who  had  stayed  in  bed  only  a  week  explained 
that  it  was  her  custom  to  stay  longer  but  that  this  time  she  could 
get  no  nurse;  she  was  worried  because  the  baby  was  not  doing  as 
well  as  he  should,  and  she  felt  that  she  must  get  up  to  attend  to 
him.  Another  said  she  had  been  unable  to  get  either  a  trained  or 
a  practical  nurse,  even  though  all  her  children  had  whooping  cough 
when  she  was  confined.  She  finally  secured  a  colored  woman  to 
care  for  her  and  do  the  housework.  In  another  family  the  father 
nursed  the  mother  while  the  older  daughters,  girls  of  12  and  16,  did 
all  the  housework  and  washing.  One  woman  told  of  a  miscarriage 
brought  on  by  overwork  in  nursing  her  husband  and  her  father  at  a 
time  when  no  woman  could  be  found  to  help  with  either  the  nursing 
or  the  housework. 

Less  than  one- fourth  of  the  midwives  interviewed  reported  that 
they  stayed  in  the  mother's  home  a  day  or  more  after  delivery ;  most 
of  them  stayed  only  a  few  hours.  The  majority  of  midwives  went 
to  see  the  mother  afterwards  from  one  to  five  times,  but  most  of  the 
care  given  during  the  lying-in  period  was  for  the  baby  rather  than 
for  the  mother. 

In  about  1  case  in  7  most  of  the  nursing  was  done  by  the  father. 
In  about  1  case  in  5  the  nurse  did  not  stay  with  the  mother  con- 
stantly, but  came  in  for  a  few  hours  during  the  day.  This  practice 
was  most  common  among  the  midwives,  but  there  were  other  cases 
in  which  the  mother  depended  upon  daily  visits  from  some  neighbor 
for  nursing  care.  In  most  cases  such  care  was  gratuitous — a  neigh- 
borly service  to  be  repaid  only  in  kind.  One  mother  said  that  her 
mother  came  in  several  times  a  day,  but  that  it  was  a  busy  time  on 
the  farm  and  she  was  left  alone  much  of  the  day  with  only  the 
children  to  wait  on  her.    Another  said  she  secured  a  colored  woman 
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t.'-Ar.  f^r^T'ti- .-• :  Liki  i.-r*-i-z  c^rt  '*:t  a  ziii^w^fe  or  ^ 

a  f*r-»  v.i.t*  ii-'i  .-  i  r-  >«  sut  ir:  tLe  »*  <]:^rs  Locie-  Tbe  permstAflC 
of  /-'-/, *;-*'r5i  r.-rv:«i  or. It  '^v  ihseir  L^i^^.^r.  Is  was  lATgtr  amon^  ^^P* 
l:,-ir-  ai;.'^r-z  wh.t^  fiii.:l:e£-  Fo'^r  ha«i  oLJj  5?i«4i  care  as  co^d  be 
ir-*-*^r-  V.  4  cL.*  i  m.  Itr  14  T€?ars  of  a^e — in  oe*  ic&taiiee  a  little  giri 
5  vfsirs  oi  i-  Ttsto  Ne^j  m-xiiers  Lad  no  nursing  care  at  alL  Xeed- 
J*-sr  Vm  -^a  v.  th^.-^  ET.  .::,*: r%  ^'H  i;p  a^  sr<on  as  pcissif^ie  after  oonfinanaiL 

Days  is  bed^ — A-  a  r^.It  of  t;-e  -carcity  of  nurses,  the  pivsfrure of 
vork«  and  tr«e  inaiiequate  sapervision  br  phTsicians  and  midwiTis. 
a-a:,y  r/-oi;.*:ni  'i.-i  ct  riiive  the  rest  in  bed  after  deliver}'  that  is 
cofiisl  Jere'i  f5«:^xAiaL  Of  the  white  mothers  visited,  there  were  ^\ 
or  7  f>:r  ^r^nt.  who  stared  in  bed  less  than  a  week,  and  nearly  €u  per 
c-ent  who  stayed  in  r^d  1«»  days  or  more.  Of  the  Negro  mothers.  15i«, 
or  AU  i>er  cent.  staye<i  in  bed  less  than  a  week,  and  30  per  c^it  10 
diiys  or  more.  ^Jne  Xejgrro  mother  explained  rather  apologeticaUj 
that  .she  had  stayed  in  bed  for  a  week  after  the  last  baby  was  bom. 
lje<raiii^  the  weather  was  so  cold.  Ordinarily  she  stayed  only  three 
days.  In  .spite  of  the  custom  among  many  of  the  Xegro  mothers  of 
staying  in  bed  only  a  few  days,  some  still  held  to  the  tradition  thst 
the  mother  should  *•  stay  in  her  month/-  One  said  that  she  had  bea 
told  by  the  midwife  who  attended  her  first  confinement  to  stay  in 
bed  for  a  month,  and  she  had  followed  this  advice  at  each  of  bar 
four  sul>sei|uent  confinements. 

The  season  of  the  year  in  whidi  the  confinement  occurred  deter- 
mined to  some  extent  the  length  of  time  which  the  mother  spent  ii 
bed.  One  Negro  mother  explained  that  she  stayed  in  bed  for  <mi1t 
four  days  with  a  "  summer-time  baby,''  but  with  one  bom  at  any 
other  time  of  the  year  she  stayed  in  bed  longer.  During  the  basr 
spring  and  fall  seasons  the  mother  was  likely  to  feel  that  she  ought 
to  help  if  she  possibly  could,  and  even  if  she  did  not  go  into  the 
fields  for  work  herself  she  might  try  to  release  for  field  work  those 
who  were  helping  with  the  nursing  and  housework. 
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COSTS  OF  CONFINEMENT. 

The  costs  of  confinement  tabulated  for  this  study  include  the 
attendant's  fee,  the  cost  of  prenatal  care,  the  cost  of  hospital  care, 
and  the  combined  cost  of  nursing  care  and  help  with  the  housework ; 
expenses  for  medicine  and  for  extra  supplies  or  transportation  are  not 
included. 

Total  costs  and  free  service, — Of  the  white  mothers  who  reported 
the  cost  of  confinement,  62  per  cent  gave  totals  ranging  from  $10  to 
$25,  and  16  per  cent  reported  an  expense  of  $25  or  over.  Of  the 
colored  mothers  who  gave  information  on  this  point,  65  per  cent 
reported  a  total  cost  of  less  than  $5  and  25  per  cent  a  cost  of  less 
than  $2.50.  These  costs  average  lower  than  those  found  in  any 
other  rural  district  surveyed.  In  Kansas  54  per  cent  reported  an 
expense  of  $25  or  over  for  confinement,  while  in  Montana  physicians' 
fees  alone  were  usually  over  $25  for  confinement,  prenatal  care, 
and  postnatal  care.  Forty-six  mothers,  16  white  and  30  colored, 
reported  no  money  whatever  paid  out  for  the  services  specified. 
Analysis  of  cost  by  different  items  of  expense  shows  that  most 
mothers  received  free  service  of  some  kind.  Forty  received  free 
care  from  the  attendant  midwife,  and  4  paid  nothing  to  the  attend- 
ant physician.  In  488  cases  (three-fourths  of  the  total  reporting) 
there  was  nothing  paid  out  for  either  nursing  or  housework.  In 
such  cases  by  far  the  largest  item  of  expense  was  that  for  the 
attendant  at  confinement.  Other  costs  rarely  equaled  or  exceeded 
the  attendant's  fee,  and  in  a  great  many  instances  it  was  the  only 
expense  incurred. 

Costs  itemized. — It  was  customary  for  the  physician  to  charge  a 
fee  for  confinement  and,  in  addition,  regular  fees  for  each  pre- 
natal or  postnatal  visit,  rather  than  a  lump  sum  to  cover  all  care 
during  pregnancy  and  confinement.    The  physician's  usual  fee  for  a 
normal  delivery  was  $10  or  $15.     Of  those  who  reported  the  phy- 
sician's charge  for  confinement  alone,  193  (87  per  cent)  paid  from 
$10  to  $25,  and  only  16  paid  over  $25.    The  expense  averaged  higher 
if  prenatal  care  had  been  given.    Five  of  the  nine  mothers  who  re- 
ceived fair  prenatal  care  (see  p-  24)  paid  a  physician  $25  or  more. 
About  1  in  7  of  the  mothers  reporting  inadequate  care  paid  over  $25. 
For  the  confinement  fee  alone  only  about  1  mother  in  14  of  those 
"who  reported  paid  $25  or  over.    None  of  the  mothers  who  paid  the 
attendant  physician  less  than  $10  received  any  postnatal  care;  ap- 
proximately 28  per  cent  of  those  who  paid  $10  to  $25  received  post- 
natal care;  and  10  of  the  16  mothers  who  paid  over  $25  received 
postnatal  care.    The  distance  which  the  physician  had  to  travel 
seemed  to  be  a  factor  of  no  importance  in  the  expense.    Distances 
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:r.  I  -  \^z.z  L'^r^ii^  »i:i  L-el^-  with  the  Lou5*"work-  Abt^ut  one-hill  *>! 
t:.-  -^-.-iie  n.'t:-rr-  ^z^  1  ili::'>=t  i'-S  p^r  cieiit  of  ibt  c»3lore»i  who  rej-'nci 
or.  -^-^'S*-  if  •xi-fir-rii-i.t  Sii:  i  iLii  iL^t  went  lo  no  expense  for  nursinj 
if.  I  r.  .r^-^  rk:  ?•  il-  of  th«>*  nuiy  be  inc-uded  in  the  71  who  po  i 
t:.e  il:  .•^^^  f^  a  ;  ^jr.:-  sum  f^r  ec-i^niiement  and  nursing,  or  in  the  4 
who  p :.:  i  r-rr  a  Iiir.p  ^im  f  r  T^ndnenieiit.  nursing,  and  housework. 
iLr.T  fim.lits  ri^tl^:  the  deb^  on  a  neiirhboriT  ^ve-and-take  bs^:5 
whi'h  inv  ive-i  lo  il  Lrv  p-iTment.  Chie  father  worke»I  his  sisters 
cr»  '  ^  a  f-r^  s^vs  to  H'-iv  her  for  helping  his  wife  at  confinement: 
an-  ::.  r  ::ive  h  s  wife's  sister  a  b»ittle  of  snuff  in  return  for  her  serv- 
ices, X  ::.T  ■  Leip  was  often  paid  in  left-overs  from  the  table,  milk, 
or  se^:orri-hir.i  ol-  thir^.  R^tes  per  week  for  nursing  and  house- 
work varie-i  from  5"  '^nts  to  >.5  or  (in  a  few  cases)  more.  The  usual 
prices  w^re  Sl.V*.  si>.  or  ^ii.'j^*  a  week.  Nearly  one-half  the  1">3 
white  moih<^rs  who  stiteti  a  definite  charire  for  nursing  and  house- 
work repn'-rtei  less  th:in  ^5.  26  rep>orted  costs  of  $10  to  $25.  and  six 
reprorted  c«  :?ts  of  over  :?l'5  for  these  services.  Of  the  20  colored 
m^uhtrrs  who  p:»:  1  f'^r  nursing  and  housework,  9  paid  less  than  S2.5<^ 
and  onlv  5  p  lid  >•>  or  more. 

Cost  of  confinement  and  economic  status  of  family. — ^The  percent- 
age of  white  families  who  reporte*!  a  total  confinement  cost  of  $25  or 
more  was  higher  amtmg  farm  owners  than  among  farm  tenants,  and 
higher  amonir  owners  of  the  l*'*-^  to  5<>*)  acre  plantations  than  among 
the  farm  owners  as  a  whole.    More  than  one-third  of  the  white  half- 


"U.  S.  Childr-Ds  B:rv.i'j  I^jMi-aton  N.x  34.  Maternity  Care  and  Uie  Welfare  of  TocBf 
CbUdren  In  a  Home:<teadiQ}f  Councy  in  Montana,  pp.  49,  50. 
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share  tenants  reported  charges  of  less  than  $10,  while  about  one-fifth 
of  all  white  families  reported  charges  of  less  than  $10.  The  percent- 
age  of  those  receiving  free  care  was  much  higher  among  half-share 
tenants  than  among  any  other  economic  group.  In  general  the 
mothers  of  the  well-to-do  white  families  got  better  care  than  the 
mothers  in  the  poorer  families  because  they  were  better  able  to  pay 
for  it.  The  doctor's  bill  was  a  big  item  to  the  poorer  tenant,  and 
in  many  cases  ignorance  and  poverty  combined  to  make  him  feel 
that  a  physician's  services  during  pregnancy  and  at  confinement  were 
an  unjustifiable  expense  to  be  incurred  only  in  cases  of  unusual 
emergency. 

One  Negro  mother  had  been  miserable  throughout  her  pregnancy ; 
she  could  scarcely  walk,  her  feet  were  swollen,  and  she  had  to 
kneel  in  order  to  hoe.  She  seemed  pitifully  eager  for  relief,  but 
said  she  could  not  afford  to  have  a  physician.  "If  I  had  a  doc- 
tor, then  when  winter  came  there  would  be  nothing  for  clothes. 
Poor  families  can't  have  such  things  as  doctors."  This  mother  had 
been  hurt  by  a  falling  tree  two  months  before  the  interview,  but 
was  still  doing  her  house  and  field  work,  although  unable  to  walk 
without  the  help  of  two  homemade  crutches. 

Share  tenants  usually  depended  upon  the  landlord  to  advance 
credit  for  the  doctor's  bill  and  to  deduct  it,  with  interest,  from  the 
crops  sold  at  harvest  time. 

MATERNAL  MORTALITY. 

Maternal  deaths  in  the  county. — Three  mothers  of  the  675  for 

whom  information  was  secured  for  this  study  lost  their  lives  in 
childbirth,  two  from  puerperal  septicemia  and  one  from  hemorrhage 
following  confinement.  The  care  received  by  the  three  mothers  who 
died  was,  on  the  whole,  no  better  and  no  worse  than  that  received  by 
most  of  the  mothers  visited  whose  confinements  did  not  terminate 
fatally.  None  of  the  three  mothers  had  received  any  prenatal  care. 
All  did  their  washing,  housework,  and  other  chores  up  to  the  time 
of  confinement  and  none  had  trained  or  even  partly  trained  nursing 
care.  Only  one  was  attended  by  a  physician  at  confinement,  and  in  this 
case  the  mother  died  of  hemorrhage  which  began  after  the  attending 
physician,  the  only  doctor  within  a  radius  of  8  or  9  miles,  had  hur- 
ried away  on  another  call.  One  of  the  other  mothers  was  attended  by 
a  neighbor  because  the  physician  who  was  sent  for  had  to  come  5 
miles  over  rough  roads  and  was  an  hour  late;  she  died  of  puerperal 
septicemia  about  four  weeks  later.  The  other  case  was  that  of  a 
Negro  mother  whose  baby  was  bom  while  the  father  was  on  his  way 
for  the  midwife.  She  did  not  arrive  until  two  hours  later,  when  she 
found  the  mother  and  baby  shivering  on  the  floor.  The  mother  died  a 
few  days  later. 
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By  the  deaith  of  these  three  mothers  13  children  were  left  mother- 
less. Eleven  were  white  and  2  were  colored,  and  10  of  them  were 
under  7  years  of  age. 

Deaths  from  causes  other  than  childbirth. — ^Eleven  mothers 
who  had  been  confined  daring  the  period  covered  by  the  survey  died 
from  causes  other  than  childbirth  before  the  date  of  ihe  inquiry,  10 
of  them  within  eight  months  after  confinement.  In  nine  of  these 
cases  pregnancy  and  childbirth  may  be  considered  a  contributing 
factor  in  hastening  death.  Five  died  from  tuberculosis,  all  of  them 
colored  women.  One  mother,  also  colored,  died  of  pellagra,  the 
mortality  from  which  is  relatively  high  among  women  of  child- 
bearing  age.*  The  death  of  one  white  mother  four  days  after  the 
delivery  of  a  stillborn  child  was  ascribed  to  pernicious  malaria.  Two 
mothers,  one  white  and  one  colored,  died  from  nephritis,  one  about 
two  months  after  the  baby  was  born,  the  other  about  four  months 
after.  Two  of  these  mothers  had  prenatal  care  of  ^^  inadequate "" 
grade  (see  p.  24) ;  the  others  had  none  at  all.  Four  were  attended 
at  confinement  by  physicians,  5  by  midwives.  The  deaths  of  these 
women  left  40  children  motherless. 

Of  the  last  babies  of  these  mothers,  1  was  stillborn,  and  4  of  the 
8  live-bom  babies  died  under  4  months  of  age.  One  died  of  an 
intestinal  disturbance  two  weeks  after  the  mother's  death.  Another 
died  while  his  mother  was  on  a  journey  to  see  a  doctor  30  miles  away. 
One  baby  whose  mother  was  too  ill  to  nurse  him  "  just  got  peidi^eder 
and  peakeder  and  finally  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.''  The 
fourth  death  was  that  of  a  tuberculous  mother  who  had  been  unable 
to  nurse  the  baby. 

« Report  of  the   Board  of  Uealth   of  Mississippi,   1915-1917,   p.   844,   Jacksoo,  Mi^, 
1918. 
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USUAL  FARM  AND  HOUSEHOLD  WORK. 

Farm  work. — ^Most  of  the  mothers  had  been  reared  in  the  country 
and  were  used  to  doing  farm  chores  and  field  work  as  well  as  house- 
work. Women  reported  doing  almost  every  kind  of  field  work  which 
was  to  be  done — ^plowing,  harrowing,  hoeing,  chopping,  and  cotton 
picking.  About  85  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  reported  that  their 
principal  occupation  before  marriage  had  been  farm  work  of  some 
kind,  and  about  70  per  cent  had  done  field  work ;  8  per  cent  had  been 
teachers,  and  a  few  had  been  employed  in  stores,  cotton  mills,  or 
offices:  Nearly  all  the  colored  mothers  had  done  field  work  before 
marriage;  a  few  had  worked  as  domestic  servants.  About  five- 
eighths  of  the  mothers  did  field  work  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  survey,  and  practically  all  of  thesel  had  done  farm  work  of  some 
kind  before  marriage.  Somewhat  more  than  one- fourth  of  the 
mothers  who,  as  girls,  had  worked  in  the  fields  were  relieved  of  field 
work  during  the  period  studied,  this  being  due  in  some  instances  to 
poor  health,  in  others  to  pressure  of  household  work,  or  to  higher  in- 
come which  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  mother  to  work  in  the  fields. 
One  father  said  he  had  taken  work  as  a  farm  laborer  rather  than 
as  a  tenant  so  that  liis  wife  would  not  have  to  work  in  the  fields. 

The  importance  of  the  different  kinds  of  chores  as  indicated  by 
the  number  of  mothers  reporting  them  was  as  follows:  (1)  Care  of 
chickens,  (2)  care  of  garden,  (3)  carrying  water,  (4)  churning,  (6) 
milking,  (6)  care  of  stock,  and  (7)  running  the  cream  separator. 
Only  one-tenth  of  those  who  reported  doing  chores  were  doing  less 
than  three  of  those  listed  above,  and  more  than  one-half  were  doing 
five  or  more.  On  the  whole,  the  Negro  mothers  had  fewer  chores 
to  do  than  the  white  mothers,  probably  because  a  smaller  proportion 
of  the  Negro  families  kept  cows,  pigs,  or  chickens.  It  was  customary 
in  most  families  for  the  women  to  take  care  of  the  chickens,  and 
for  the  men  to  attend  to  feeding  the  cattle  and  work  animals.  Most 
of  the  mothers  who  reported  care  of  stock  took  care  of  the  pigs  only. 
About  79  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  carried  water  for  house- 
hold use;  for  nearly  one-half  of  these  women  the  source  of  water 
supply  was  less  than  26  feet  from  the  house,  but  for  more  than  one»- 
fourth  it  was  300  feet  or  more  from  the  house.  About  54  per  cent 
liad  a  pulley  or  windlass  to  draw  up  the  water  bucket ;  about  40  per 
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tf^fiA.'j:  a:  an  cper.  nrfrili^^r.  Of  th^r  wLii*-  iL-.iL^rs.  oilIt  15  r»*r  >l; 
:.%  ;  rr.'^/r*:  than  two  Lo-L^r.o!i  cr^r:v*:r::^::.:Tes-  ani  2?  i>rr  ctnl  Li-:  n  i> 
at  all:  of  i:.*:  cr/or»:'i  cochers.  iior.e  Lai  more  th^in  tiro.  4^  i  >"  ;»rT 
'^^.M  \.'^\  1.01.6  at  alL  Ti^  a'l'juian:*^  of  che-aD  c»:!orei  !iS:»r  1-1 
If- : ,  *7i  rr.ir.v  w:..'t^  farr.i^i*^  to  Lire  cLeap  hand  lai:<»r  rather  tr:i-  i:. 

>^yr:i,^  n:a-"r.iLf-5  r.-frre  the  oiJv  mo'iem  oonTeIlien*:^e  in  crei^enl 
F^r^'.  vrt  or.!v  75  j/er  c<:i.t  of  the  white  mothers  and  4ii  per  ctr.t  . : 
t:  e  c^Ior»-i  rfjotr.ers  ha«J  them-  Ei^tt  white  mothers  had  water  zi 
ti'i-  ho'ii*'.  ar.d  2  of  these  had  a  bath  and  sink  also:  14  mrrtherv  r_i 
^^i-hiLsr  marhir^  and  13  had  refricrerators-  Manv  said  that  t:.rT 
k^pt  i^f^y]  c^xJ  by  letting  it  down  in  the  welL  putting  it  in  the  spring. 
or  in  a  t-ib  of  cold  water.  Kerr/sene  lamps  were  used  for  liiihiin;:  in 
a!I  t:.e  hor/jes  ^-isited.  Eitdity-six  families  had  telephones  an«i  14 
ha  1  automobiles-  In  onlv  77  homes  were  there  screens  at  all  ih^ 
ihpfjrh  and  windows.  AMiile  screening  is  primarily  a  health  pre- 
ra  lit  ion.  it  als^i  saved  the  mother  much  annoyance  from  chickens,  pur?, 
doers,  and  cats,  which  otherwise  came  in  at  wilL  It  was  not  unusual 
for  the  airent"s  inter\iew  with  the  mother  to  be  interrupted  while  th? 
pin  was  pushed  out  of  the  door  or  the  chickrais  "  shooed  "  away  from 
the  table. 

P  orty-three  per  cent  of  all  mothers  reported  that  they  had  some 
help  with  the  housework  all  the  year  round  (as  distinguished  from 
help  during  prejrnancy  and  confinement).  Three-fourths  of  these 
mothers  received  help  from  some  other  member  of  the  household— a 
mother,  sister,  or  grown  daughter,  who  was  living  with  the  family 


>  Conrenkncef*  tatmlated  were  as  follows :  Water  Id  hoase.  bath,  sink,  washing  na 
chine,  sowint:  machine,  refrfeerator  or  Ice  box,  Icclesa  refrigerator,  flreless  cooker,  brwd 
mixer,  vacuum  cleaner,  oil  store,  furnace,  g^  or  electric  lights,  engine  for  houaefaold  b». 
telephone,  screens  for  all  doors  and  windows,  aiid  automobile.  While  an  antomobilp  ii 
not  strictlj'  a  household  convenience,  it  was  so  classed  because  It  made  It  so  much  «siff 
for  the  mother  to  get  to  market,  to  see  her  neighbors,  and  to  rea<A  help  in  Ume  <^ 
trouble. 
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Such  arrangements  were  seldom  made  on  a  money  basis,  and  were 
usually  independent  of  the  economic  status  of  the  family.  Of  the 
123  white  mothers  who  usually  had  help  with  the  housework,  nearly 
half  had  hired  help.  While  the  proportion  of  Negro  mothers  who 
usually  had  some  help  with  the  housework  was  slightly  higher  than 
among  white  mothers,  none  of  tliem  hired  such  help. 

For  many  families  the  only  housework  for  whida  outside  help  was 
hired  was  laundry  work.  About  88  per  cent  of  all  mothers  reported 
that. they  did  their  own  washing.  The  washing  was.  usually  done 
out  of  doors  near  the  well  or  spring ;  the  water  was  heated  in  a  large 
iron  kettle  over  the  outdoor  fire  and  the  clothes  were  boiled  over  this 
fire. 

Under  the  system  of  tenant  labor  on  the  large  plantations  the 
planter's  wife  was  not  responsible  for  boarding  or  housing  the  field 
hands.  The  tenant  farmers  and  most  of  the  farm  laborers  lived  in 
houses  by  themselves  and  boarded  themselves.  Hired  men  who  lived 
with  their  employer's  family  on  a  basis  of  social  equality  were  prac- 
tically unknown,  since  the  great  bulk  of  hired  labor  was  Negro. 
Even  the  domestic  servants  usually  lived  in  separate  houses  with 
their  own  families. 

WORK  DURING  PREGNANCY  AND  AFTER  CONFINEMENT. 

The  health  of  the  mother  and  baby  may  be  impaired  by  excessive 
work  during  pregnancy  or  too  soon  after  confinement.  Ordinary 
housework  and  the  lighter  farm  chores  are  a  very  good  form  of  exer- 
cise if  they  are  not  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue,  do  not  involve 
heavy  lifting  or  straining,  and  are  not  resumed  too  soon  after  de- 
livery. It  is  important,  therefore,  to  know  what  period  of  rest 
the  mother  had  before  delivery  and  how  soon  after  confinement 
she  had  to  resume  full  responsibility  of  her  usual  work.  The  time 
which  these  mothers  actually  spent  in  bed  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed (see  p.,  30). 

Mothers  who  could  not  afford  to  hire  help  and  were  unable  to  make 
other  arrangements  could  not  secure  the  desirable  period  of  rest 
before  and  after  the  baby's  birth.  Pressure  of  work  in  the  busy 
cotton-picking  season,  when  all  hands  are  in  the  fields,  often  made  it 
hard  for  the  mother  to  get  help. 

Emergencies  similar  to  the  following  were  not  unknown :  A  mother 
confined  in  January  said  that  during  the  latter  part  of  her  pregnancy 
her  husband  was  taken  ill,  and  the  family  was  obliged  to  move  to 
make  room  for  other  tenants.  The  mother  had  to  assume  the  whole 
burden  of  moving  and  settling  in  the  new  hoihe.  She  cut  enough 
wood  to  last  throughout  the  period  of  her  confinement,  and  when 
labor  pains  began  she  was  building  a  hogpen. 


«^%  JUTEsanrr  astd  child  cask 


A  fcrv  f/f  tbe  wLlte  motL&rs  left  bone  lor 
':a.2:^:fe  u>  ^^uiT  with  re^cires.  whoc  fKilitics  for  ■ttScmiiy  cue  «£f- 
fhrt^i  Ltiie  from  tiioee  in  tbeir  ovn  homes,  bat  vfaere  tiieT  could 
j^e^rjre  a  more  ct>ii:.pl<ete  relief  frmn  re^MVDsibilirT  for  tike  lioosevQik 

0  -•rir4f  l.'.fr  perif^l  of  corifinfineiA- 

Kiad  of  hoMehold  hdp  flecared^ — ^Iadt  of  the  motfaos  Tepotted 
that  It  va.%  oiiS'^'ilt  to  $ret  reliable  perstms  to  hdp  with  the  housewcHt 
while  they  were  iii^rapacitated.  Only  2S  per  cent  of  the  white 
mothers  and  5  per  cent  of  tfae  colored  reported  hired  help  for  house- 
work, (yver  Zh  \t^T  r-ent  of  all  mothers  reported  free  hdp  gtrok  hi 
an  if^ithAttT.  Neighbors  were  usually  ready  to  oome  in  to  help  whea 
the%'  were  neede^L  Orje  mother  said  thmt  she  and  her  sister  who 
lived  near  had  a^rreed  that  when  either  was  pregnant  the  other  would 
do  the  wa.shin^  for  both  families.  While  there  were  no  mothers 
who  repr^rte^]  no  help  at  all  with  the  housework*  five  of  the  white 
and  nine  of  the  colored  mothers  said  that  the  only  help  they  had 
was  from  a  child  less  than  14  years  old.  Such  help  relieved  the 
mother  of  the  actual  work,  but  it  did  not  relieve  her  of  the  respon- 
hjbility.  In  9  per  cent  of  the  white  families  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
Ne^o  families,  the  housework  was  done  by  the  husband  or  son:  21 
per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  and  41  per  cent  of  the  Negro  mothers 
reported  help  given  by  some  other  adult  nt^nber  of  the  household. 

Relief  from  woiii  before  confinemmt. — Of  the  white  mothers  less 
than  one-fifth  reported  any  relief  from  housework  before  confine- 
ment and  less  than  one- tenth  reported  a  relief  of  one  month  or  more: 
alxiut  96  per  cent  did  some  farm  chores  during  pregnancy  and  M) 
per  cent  rejK^rted  no  cessation  before  delivery.  If  the  mother's 
work  was  lightened  at  all  during  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy  it 
was  likely  to  be  done  by  relief  from  washing  or  field  work.  About 
70  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  did  the  washing  during  pregnancy, 
and  29  per  cent  of  these  stopped  one  month  or  more  before  the  baby 
was  born.  Eighty-four  white  mothers,  less  than  30  per  cent,  re- 
ported field  work  during  pregnancy ;  39  of  these  had  a  rest  of  three 
months  or  more  before  confinement;  4  had  from  a  week's  to  a 
month's  rest ;  and  18  worked  in  the  field  up  to  the  day  of  confinement. 

Cessation  of  work  before  delivery  was  even  less  common  among  the 
Negro  mothers.  Approximately  93  per  cent  reported  that  they  did 
their  usual  housework  up  to  the  time  labor  began ;  89  per  cent  had 
no  relief  from  farm  chores ;  79  per  cent  had  none  from  washing,  and 
nearly  40  per  cent  did  field  work  up  to  the  time  of  confinement.  On© 
of  the  Negro  mothers  who  was  confined  in  the  cotton-picking  season 
said  she  worked  in  a- field  2  miles  from  home  during  the  last  day  of 
her  pregnancy;  she  "just  did  make  it  home"  that  night,  but  was 
unable  to  get  supper  for  the  family.     Of  the  320  Negro  mothers  who 
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did  field  work  during  pregnancy,  only  70  stopped  one  to  three  months 
before  confinement,  and  only  79  three  months  or  more. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  white  and  94  per  cent  of  the 
colored  mothers  did  housework,  washing,  and  chores  during  preg- 
nancy, and  of  these  62  per  cent  of  the  white  and  79  per  cent  of  the 
colored  reported  no  cessation  of  any  of  the  three  kinds  of  work 
before  confinement.  Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  white  and .  81 
per  cent  of  the  colored  mothers  did  field  work  in  addition  to  their 
housework,  washing,  and  chores,  and  of  these  mothers  20  per  cent  of 
the  white  and  42  per  cent  of  the  colored  reported  no  cessation  before 
confinement.  The  one  mother  who  had  no  one  to  attend  her  at 
delivery  hoed  com  the  whole  day  before  confinement.  She  came 
home  a  little  early  and  the  baby  was  born.  Her  husband  was  still  in 
the  field  and  she  could  not  get  word  to  him. 

Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  white  mothers  reported  cessa- 
tion of  some  kind  of  work  (housework,  washing,  chores,  or  field 
work)  a  month  or  more  before  confinement,  and  nearly  50  per  cent 
a  cessation  of  three  months  or  more.  Among  Negro  mothers  nearly 
50  per  cent  reported  relief  from  at  least  one  kind  of  work  a  month 
or  more  before  confinement,  and  27  per  cent  a  relief  of  three  months 
or  more. 

Resumption  of  work  after  confinement. — Among  white  mothers, 
83  per  cent  reported  that  they  resumed  their  usual  housework  less 
than  six  weeks  after  confinement;  19  per  cent  resumed  it  less  than 
two  weeks  after.  Only  about  1  in  7  had  a  relief  from  housework  of 
six  weeks  or  more  after  confinement.  One  mother  said  that  although 
she  always  had  a  hard  time  at  confinement,  she  had  to  be  up  and 
doing  all  her  housework  within  a  week  aftei'wards.  Another  mother 
who  had  a  difficult  delivery  had  been  obliged  to  get  up  to  look  after 
the  other  children  when  the  baby  was  1  week  old.  The  weather  was 
Tery  cold,  but  the  family  had  to  move  when  the  baby  was  3  weeks  old 
because  someone  else  was  taking  possession.  About  75  per  cent  of 
the  white  mothers  began  to  do  chores  less  than  six  weeks  after  con- 
finement, and  nearly  one-half  of  these  began  at  less  than  four  weeks. 
Nearly  40  per  cent  began  to  do  their  washing  within  the  first  six 
\reeks;  about  32  per  cent  of  the  145  white  mothers  confined  in  the 
first  year  of  the  period  did  not  do  their  washing  in  the  year  after 
the  baby  was  born.  Only  seven  of  the  white  mothers  worked  in  the 
field  during  the  first  six  weeks  after  confinement.  Slightly  over 
one-fifth  did  field  work  in  the  year  after  confinement. 

The  proportion  of  mothers  who  resumed  housework  and  chores 
in  the  first  six  weeks  after  confinement  was  approximately  the  same 
:for  white  and  Nepro.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  colored  mothers  be- 
gan to  do  their  washing  less  than  six  weeks  after  confinement,  and 
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1*  :»^  ^jiz  :«i:5nji  je~  t'm::  f:r:r  ira^ks  after.  Twenty-t^wo  percent 
1^  :  zt-  •'.  -r-7x  _z.  -Itt  fr^  fii  TT'hrki  after  ci)iifin«nent-  FoUowiD^ 
t!ii^  "iri  It-.c.  *:r:r--=rri  7  vOr  n-  cler  who  said,  -I  staved  oat  of 
i-ie  l^^l:  zi-  n- dl,""  ill    ir  sir  1:1  no  dell  work  durin«r  the  first 

Tie  zi-  r^,^7*  ^1 :  li :  ~  rvEC  frcn  w.^rk  h^f»re  ct»nfineinent  wen? 
lI--  i-ie  Ciis  "K^^i  ]l±  i  :•:  ":«rtz::z.  "«r:.rk  =i>:ri  after  confinement.  About 
77  -•-:•  'JrJii  f  i^*f  Trl,ic  i~i  '^  itrT  Or^t  of  the  Xe<rro  mothers  re- 
z»rr.^i  -■  c  'zL-  -•:  r-Ii-tf  frrzi  n  i^e^-ork  l<ef''»re  c*>nfinement.  but 
L---.  r-tr.n  :c_  c  kz  1^-^  :  tn  si^  ''"eeks  after.  TLirty-six  per  cent  of 
"LiT  ^ -.~.T  ZL'  C-i-rs  r^vju-^i  i^-rir  1  -.ifewort.  washing-  and  chores  Ir^ss 
i^^n  r-i  -r-^i::i  izzziT  I  ♦r  i  J  ^is  >  nu  acl  2  j»er  cent  had  al^f  re- 
fizi-i  zrli  -v  -Til  Y.~-^.^-z.  r«rr  cv-ru  of  the  Xe«rro  mothers  had 
rT-r:z_---i  1  -f^~  :i.  -ri-^j:!^.  iz  i  zl.res  It^s  than  six  weeks  after 
:'L^:i-ii:-~: :  5  _r-:l~  .^-r  1  r«rr  •^^:-t  rt^-jned  it  at  less  than  foiir 
'K^r-'£^.  Iz  1  .  !.:_  :i.  f-l :  -«■  rk  hi  1  'r*^ii  res-inie*!  hy  1^  j>er  cent  of 
il-r  X-vrr-"  n-  •:  irr?  1:  .t*^  i.  izi  six  "^eeks  after  the  babv's  hirth. 

Miz-  n  ch-rf  j-i-^r  1  :•■'  jlie  :f  ihe  ill  trfe-.-ts  of  hea^"v  work.  One 
si-i  ?-  r  I- -  _::::  h-rT  :;!'  7  hii  een  l«:»rTi  r-rrriiiiturelv  h»e«,"ause  of  tbe 
h-f-f^  —  rk  i-  T  :  l  i  ":»r^~  :  :r_r  ::i  :he  ::«^:  i  in  a-i-lition  to  her  house- 
w   :->.  ~J.>-  -.r_:.  ar.  i  .h  rvs.    >hr  staved  in  1^1  !•»  ditvs  after  the  l»ar'T 

•  •  w 

Wis  •m.  i:  i  m  hiT^rt:  -a^erks  ce^z^ii:  to  work  in  the  field  again.  She 
en  i  rv  1  :he  scri.  :i  :  r  a  ^s^r^k.  ihen  had  to  give  up.  and  was  ini^^- 
r  i  -  .iJ.ie*  1  f  -  r  a  m :  '-■'  - 

Effect  of  farming  season  on  mothers'  work. — ^In  agrieulturd' 
c  -  —  n  ::f<  :he  ^  rk  in  ih-e  h."^  is  ini'mateiv  ct»rrelated  with  the 
w  :  a:  in  li.r  he.  >•  »:.  1  rrvrsire  •  f  work  in  the  Lust  farming  sea>on  is 
hkeiv  tc  zieir.  a  .  h::  n  vi  w  :rk  f  :t  the  m-xher.  Even  if  she  doe^  ni>i 
i:  in:..  :!.£  he .  is :  ^  rk  hrrs^h.f.  her  husbani  and  oMer  cliiKiren  have 
ies>  tmie  in  whih  i  heip  wi;h  the  chores  and  housework.  One 
ci::hrr  ^^i: :  ~  i^  -  nrn^:-!  m  :he  wi:.tcr  said  that  althuugh  she  was  up 
in  SIX  i-vs.  sht  s: jve-i  in  the  warmest  room  most  of  the  time  for  the 
n:xt  t^  w  - ks,  Tsr„..e  ner  hnsiani  did  the  housework-  Anotlier 
sai  i  thAt  ai:h: -n:h  she  wss  iV.lmg  w^riK  her  husband  did  the  work 
f^.r  thrcv  weeks  arier  the  bat  v  was  rc.nu  because  he  had  no  work  to 
do  in  tie  hel  is  at  inr  t jne. 

The  ciirnate  wiis  s:::h  t':::U  for  only  aK^ut  two  and  one-half  months 
in  t'le  Tear  was  it  in:r->s:'*  !e  to  work  in  the  fiehls.  The  busiest  sea- 
s<>rs  were  m  M..v  ani  J;;ne  ih->?:nir  time  for  cotton  and  com),  and 
in  iKtoV'cr  and  Xovenil^er  tpi.  kng  tin.e  in  the  cotton  fiekis).  Each 
seas^'U  was  likely  to  spread  over  two  weeks  before  and  after,  and  it 
varitni  with  the  wtatlior  ar.  1  the  sizf  of  the  crop.  Accordin<rly.  tlie 
slack  seas^>n  mav  l»e  cinsiiered  as  extending  from  the  middle  of 
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June  to  the  middle  of  September,  and  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  middle  of  April. 

In  the  case  of  white  families  the  extent  to  which  the  mother  might 
be  relieved  of  overstrain  during  pregnancy  and  the  weeks  following 
confinement  usually  depended  on  the  financial  ability  of  the  family 
to  hire  help,  though  in  some  instances  economic  conditions  made  no 
difference  one  way  or  the  other;  because  the  mother  had  relatives 
who  came  lo  help  her ;  or  because  she  was  wholly  incapacitated  and 
had  to  be  relieved  w^hether  she  could  afford  it  or  not :  or  because  at 
the  time  no  help  could  be  secured.  Very  few  Negro  families  could 
afford  to  pay  money  to  relieve  the  mother  of  her  usual  duties  during 
pregnancy  and  after  confinement. 

CARE  OP  CHILDREN. 

The  connection  is  more  or  less  obvious  between  the  various  subjects 
of  the  study  taken  up  thus  far — maternity  care,  work  of  the  mother, 
housing  and  sanitation,  and  economic  conditions — and  the  question  of 
the  welfare  of  the  child.  The  lack  of  specialists  and  hospital  facili- 
ties was  as  serious  for  the  babies  as  for  the  mothers,  and  poorly  built, 
insanitary  houses  made  living  conditions  dangerous  for  the  one  as  well 
as  for  the  other.  In  this  section  of  the  report  infant  deaths  and  those 
elements  of  child  care  not  already  touched  upon — feeding  customs, 
care  of  sick  children,  home  remedies  used  for  children,  etc. — will  be 

considered. 

BIRTH  REGISTRATION. 

Complete  birth  registration  is  a  prerequisite  to  any  adequate  study 
of  infant  mortality  and  child  welfare.  Since  1912.  when  the  State 
passed  a  law  establishing  a  bureau  of  vital  statistics  under  the  State 
board  of  health,  and  providing  for  the  registration  of  births  and 
deaths,  the  board  of  health  had  been  working  toward  complete  regis- 
tration, but  at  the  time  of  this  survey  no  part  of  the  State  had  been 
lidmitted  to  the  birth-registration  area,  and  only  the  five  largest  cities 
to  the  death  registration  area.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the  births  in- 
cluded in  this  study  were  registered.  One  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  good  birth  registration  in  the  county  was  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  midwives  to  register  births.  Many  of  the  colored  midwives  were 
illiterate,  and  therefore  had  to  get  some  one  else  to  fill  out  the  certifi- 
cate or  report  by  word  of  mouth  when  they  happened  to  go  to  town. 
Often  the  names  were  written  on  old  crumpled  slips  of  paper  and 
were  almost  illegible.  While  the  midwives  were  res])onsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  unregistered  births,  only  76  per  cent  of  the  births 
attended  by  physicians  were  registered.  Only  71  per  cent  of  the 
infant  deaths  were  registered. 
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j'!>  ,  tA  r*^-*-,   <t  ^,;-S'  rv. .!  .r-T.'i  B  .r^-:  T:-iinLr.Iet  on  Infant  Care. 

7  '  *-,  rr>*  v:*.  ^f  r\r.:/j,  i^,r  <zj.\\z^z.  were  in  atjour- lance  wiih  the 
*  .-t^rr.*  ;.>.:.  .>:\  'i^"»T.  rr  otr.frr  ifer.erations.  Tlie  midwife's  a«lvii?e 
'9'A'*  ',1u:,  v>»  .tfrJ,.  ^'->''»']^!*'^'  in  r^jnT'l  Ut  the  care  of  the  babv  during 
t;,^.  firt  5^'V^.  ''^j^  '^'^  1^*^.  an!  the  mi  I  wires  were  credited  with  bein^ 
t^'-'.r'f'./^'.'  h'  ior  t'f.f'fr-.T'^'/.x.'j  '\'/kT.*jftTf}M5^.  mcthods  of  feeding  and  the 
t»^'/t'.  hi  fiJfiV  and  (iHJi'ji'TO'Jh  home  remedies. 

FEEDING  CUSTOMS. 

7  \i(',  filinori  universal  rustom  of  breast  feeding  among  the  countrj 
tfitfUtf'VH  in  f}i<j  county  studied  prol^ably  counteracted  in  many  in- 
Hiititd'H  nKfliods  of  f^'cdin^  unwise  in  other  respects.  The  tendency 
of  Hi<r  niofh<TH  was  to  nurse  their  babies  not  only  through  the  first 
yi'itv,  but  nho  tlirou^di  most  of  the  second  year  or  even  longer.  Art:- 
firijil  fc<f(lin^  was  haphazard  and  unscientific.  In  many  cases  it  in- 
cluded the  whr)h',  ran/re  of  family  diet — meat,  com  bread,  pie,  etc. 
Snrne  mot  hers  did  not  use  cow's  milk  because  the  "bitter  weed"  th:ii 
the  covv.M  ate  nuich^  tlie  milk  bitter  in  taste,  although  not,  so  far  as 
could  bo  learned,  unwholesome. 

Hreast  feeding?.--  The  often-repeated  criticism  of  the  feeding  cii?- 
totuH  of  lural  mothers  that  they  feed  their  babies  from  the  table  at 
too  (Mirly  an«a«j:e  and  delay  weaning  too  long  held  true  in  the  case  of 
the  motliers  incbided  in  this  study.  Only  14  per  cent  of  all  infants, 
both  white  and  colored,  for  whom  information  was  secured,  wen- 
weaned  before  the  miihlle  of  the  twelfth  month:  two-thirds  w^r- 
inirsed  tlu'ouirh  the  greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  month:  neaily  «'r.f^ 
half  throuiih  tlie  ciirhteenth  month:  and  one-fourth  thrctu::h  t:.' 
greater  part  of  tlie  twenty-first  month.  Nine  infants  were  n.ir^-. 
ihroueh   the  greater  j)art   of  the  twenty- fourth  month  or  I-  i-c  r 
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One  instance  was  found  at  one  of  the  children's  health  conferences 
of  a  child  six  years  old  who  was  still  nursing. 

The  Negro  mothers  showed  a  tendency  to  wean  their  babies  a 
little  earlier  than  the  white  mothers;  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
month  63  per  cent  of  the  Negro  babies  had  been  weaned  as  com- 
pared with  only  41  per  cent  of  the  white  babies.  Of  the  babies  re- 
ceiving exclusive  breast  feeding,  the  percentage  was  higher  in  each 
month  of  age  for  white  than  for  colored  babies ;  for  babies  receiving 
some  breast  feeding,  at  the  sixth  month  the  percentage  was  slightly 
higher  for  Negro  than  for  white;  and  at  9  months  the  percentage 
(92)  was  about  the  same  for  both  races. 

Solid  food  and  family  diet. — Artificial  feeding  may  be  necessary 
in  some  cases  at  an  early  age,  and,  while  not  so  good  for  the  baby  as 
breast  feeding,  does  not  necessarily  obviate  the  possibility  of  normal 
development.  Experts  generally  agree  that  fresh,  clean,  modified 
cow's  milk  is  the  best  substitute  for  mother's  milk,  and  that  no 
solid  food  should  be  given  during  the  first  six  months  at  least. 
Only  one-fourth  of  the  babies  studied  were  receiving  a  strictly 
liquid  diet  at  2  months.  The  solid  food  included  bread  or  crackers 
soaked  in  milk,  graAy,  or  cereals,  and  did  not  necessarily  include 
the  kind  of  food  eaten  by  the  older  members  of  the  family.  How- 
ever, many  mothers  reported  that  the  baby  at  an  early  age  was 
given  "tastes"  of  everything  that  the  mother  ate.  One  mother 
said  with  pride  that  her  baby  had  eaten  "everything"  since  she 
was  11  days  old  and  had  had  all  the  meat  she  wanted  since  2  months 
old.  Another  said  there  was  nothing  too  hot  with  pepper  or  too 
sour  for  her  14-months-old  baby  to  eat.  Eight  per  cent  of  the 
mothers  reported  that  the  baby  had  been  given  family  diet  when 
less  than  1  month  old,  15  per  cent  at  2  months,  and  over  half  at 
7  months.  Only  about  6  per  (*ent  were  reported  as  12  months  or 
more  of  age  before  receiving  family  diet. 

The  tendency  to  give  the  baby  solid  food  or  family  diet  was  more 
pronounced  among  colored  mothers  than  among  white.  At  the 
fourth  month  60  per  cent  of  the  colored  babies  were  receiving  solid 
food  as  compared  with  slightly  under  '^5  per  cent  of  the  white 
babies.  Under  the  eighth  month  the  percentage  of  colored  babies 
receiving  family  diet  was  higher  than  that  of  white  babies  receiving 
solid  food.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month  nearly  80  per  cent 
of  the  colored  babies  were  receiving  family  diet  as  compared  with 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  white  babies. 

CHILDREN'S  ILLNESSES. 

Medical  care. — ^The  accounts  given  by  the  mothers  of  their  chil- 
dren's illnesses  indicated  the  difficulties  in  caring  for  sick  children 
in  these  rural  districts.     Children's  specialists  and  hospitals  were 
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t<  -o  far  away  and  too  expensive  to  be  thought  of  by  any  but  the 
iLost  prosperous  parents,  and  many  of  the  poorer  families  living 
in  remote  parts  of  the  county  hesitated  to  call  a  doctor  unless  the 
child  seemed  very  seriously  ill.  As  one  mother  said :  ^^ A  farmer  onlj 
gets  money  twice  a  year,  and  if  the  children  get  sick  between 
seasons  they  hare  to  get  along.'' 

One  mother  said  that  her  baby  began  to  have  indigestion  at  two 
months:  he  v<xnited  frequently  and  had  spasms.  These  Sfymptoms 
continued  for  over  three  months,  but  the  doctor  was  called  only 
once.  Another  mother  said  that  her  babv  had  been  ill  for  three 
weeks  with  some  trouble  in  the  head;  she  bathed  the  baby's  heid 
with  camphor  and  put  sweet  oil  in  her  ears  but  did  not  call  a 
physician. 

Only  the  two  county  seats  had  more  than  one  physician,  and 
families  out  of  reach  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  towns  often  had 
to  send  15  or  2<)  miles  for  the  nearest  physician  available.  Although 
under  ordinarv  circumstances  a  doctor  could  be  secured  in  two  or 
three  hours  at  most,  there  were,  of  course,  times  when  this  was 
not  pos.-ible.  and  sometimes  serious  complications  developed  su 
rapidly  in  babies  and  young  children  that  even  a  short  delay  prove«J 
serious  or  even  fatal.  The  baby  of  a  family  living  4  miles  from  the 
doctor  in  a  house  back  in  the  woods,  almost  inacc^sible  from  the 
main  road,  became  sick  when  6  days  old.  The  father  consulted  the 
physician  by  telephone,  and  medicine  was  sent,  but  the  baby  died 
the  following  dav. 

Nursing  care« — ^Trained  nurses  were  no  more  available  for  i=ick 
cliildren  than  they  were  for  mothers  at  confinement,  and,  as  in  other 
rural  areas,  home  care  was  the  rule  when  children  were  ill.     Emer- 
gencies frequently  arose  when  there  was  reaUy  acute  need  for  trainee 
or  even  practical,  nurses.     One  mother  said  that  when  the  baby  wa? 
born  botli  the  father  and  the  other  children  had  measles.     It  was  an 
unusuallv  severe  winter.    Xo  nurse  could  be  found  nor  could  thev  s^ 
domestic  help.    A  neighbor  came  in  once  a  day  for  a  little  while,  bat 
she  was  too  busv  with  her  own  familv  cares  to  do  much.    The  oldes 
child  died  about  a  week  after  the  baby's  birth.    In  another  case,  ali 
the  meml)ers  of  a  familv  were  ill  at  the  time  of  the  mother's  ckm:- 
finement.    Tlie  father,  though  convalescent,  was  not  able  to  do  miKt 
and  as  a  last  resort  his  brother  came  in  and  did  the  housework,    t 
another  familv  the  mother  and  four  children  were  ill  with  malam. 
The  father  had  to  do  the  nursing  and  housework  himself  while  b^ 
hired  cotton  pickers  to  take  his  place  in  the  fields,  field  laborers 
being  much  easier  to  find  than  nurses  and  housekeepers. 

Situations  similar  to  these  described  were  likely  to  be  brou^ 
about  whenever  the  mother  was  incapacitated.  Many  mothers  lai 
no  one  who  could  take  their  place  as  nurse,  because  relatives  aisi 
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neighbors  were  entirely  occupied  with  their  own   family   affairs, 
and  furthermore  many  of  the  women,  although  willing  to  do  their 

utmost,  lacked  skill  and  experience  in  the  proper  car©  of  children 
seriously  ill. 

Deformities. — Several  children  needed  special  attention  on  ac- 
count of  some  deformity.    One  white  baby  had  deformed  feet.    The 
father  had  given  up  his  farm  and  secured  work  with  the  railroad  in 
order  that  he  might  earn  money  and  perhaps  secure  a  railroad  pass 
to  take  the  child  to  a  specialist  and  have  the  deformity  corrected. 
A  mother  was  most  anxious  to  know  what  ought  to  be  done  for  her 
year-old  baby  who  had  a  deformed  hand  and  wrist.     She  brought 
the  child  to  one  of  the  children's  health  conferences,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment physician  said  that  some  manipulation  and  massage  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  one  in  the 
county  who  could  do  it.     One  baby  had  club  feet  and  his  father,  a 
Negro  farm  hand  earning  $19.50  a  month,  had  never  tak^n  him  to  a 
physician.    Another  Negro  boy  about  6  years  old  had  a  stiff  knee 
and  back  so  that  he  could  not  stand  upright  and  could  scarcely  walk. 
His  mother  said  that  his  condition  was  caused  by  paralysis  from 
which  he  suffered  while  teething.     The  family  owned  a  small  farm 
on  the  river  bottom,  but  had  never  considered  it  possible  to  take  the 
boy  to  Memphis  or  Jackson.     In  several  other  cases  similar  to  these 
the  need  for  special  medical  attention  seemed  imperative  if  the 
children  were  to  have  a  fair  chance  in  life.     A  public  health  nurse 
could  do  much  toward  teaching  parents  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
deformities  corrected  and  toward  making  the  necessary  arrangements 
"with  specialists  and  hospitals. 

Accidents. — Children  everywhere  are  liable  to  injury  from  acci- 
dents of  one  kind  or  another.    But  in  Mississippi  accidents  occur- 
xing  while  the  parents  are  absent  in  the  fields  are  far  too  common. 
The  secretary  of  the  board  of  health,  in  commenting  on  the  large 
number  of  deaths  from  burning,  said:  "This  carelessness  which 
Insulted  in  the  death  and  suffering  of  so  many  children  for  the  last 
<;tvo  years    *     ♦     ♦    should  be  given  thorough  study  and   means 
provided,  if  possible,  to  reduce  this  unnecessary  mortality."^    As 
i^Iie  open  fireplace  was  used  for  cooking  in  many  of  the  cabins,  the 
danger  from  fire  was  serious  at  all  times  of  the  year.     It  was  not 
uncommon  to  find  a  little  baby  left  alone  in  its  crib  while  its  mother 
off  in  the  fields  at  work.     One  colored  mother  told  of  the  death 
her  oldest  son  from  burns.    She  had  no  one  to  leave  him  with  while 
went  out  in  the  field  to  plant  potatoes.     Presently  she  heard  him 
BC?ream,  and  rushed  back  to  find  his  clothing  all  afire.     In  one  family 
sited,  the  baby  had  no  toes  on  the  right  foot.     The  mother  ex- 

'  Report  of  tbe  Board  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  191&-1917,  p.  107.     Jaclcson,  Miss.,  1918. 
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plained  that  she  had  left  the  baby  on  the  floor  while  she  w&oi  oak 
for  a  little  while,  and  that  when  she  came  back  she  found  that  the 
baby,  then  6  months  old,  had  crawled  to  the  fireplace  and  one  littk 
foot  was  in  the  coals. 

The  custom  of  leaving  infants  in  the  care  of  older  children  too 
young  to  accompany  their  mothers  to  the  field  is  bound  to  lead  t^ 
serious  results.  During  the  hoeing  season  the  Children's  Bureau 
agents  often  found  no  one  at  home  but  a  little  6  or  7  year  old  child  m 
charge  of  one  or  two  younger  children.  Sometimes  he  could  poim 
in  the  direction  in  which  his  mother  had  gone,  sometimes  he  did  n<.it 
seem  to  know  where  she  was.  One  mother  left  the  babv  with  the 
older  children  while  she  went  to  work.  The  baby's  dress  caii«^t 
fire  and  he  was  badly  burned.  Accidents  of  other  kinds  occurred 
while  older  brothers  or  sisters  were  tending  the  baby.  One  babv 
had  been  sick  since  the  older  children  in  their  play  let  him  fall  out 
of  bed  while  the  mother  was  working  in  the  field.  Another  mother 
said  her  baby  had  been  very  sick  when  12  months  old.  She  thought 
"the  children  might  a'  dropped  the  baby"  while  she  was  in  the 
field.  Such  accidents  as  these  described  were  more  common  amonf 
Negro  babies  because  the  Negro  mothers  did  more  field  work  than 
the  white  mothers.  Some  mothers  tried  to  solve  the  problem  by 
taking  the  babies  with  them  to  the  field,  but  with  no  shelter  from  the 
hot  sun  this  arrangement  did  not  se^n  very  satisfactory. 

DInesses. — The  accounts  of  children's  diseases  given  by  the  mothers 
did  not  differ  very  much  from  those  given  by  mothers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Colds,  indigestion,  and  colic  were  mentioned  fre- 
quently. In  the  winter  previous  to  the  survey  there  had  been  mild 
epidemics  of  measles  and  whooping  cough  with  no  effective  quaran- 
tine regulations.  The  children  were,  of  course,  liable  to  the  diseases 
peculiar  to  the  South — malaria,  hookworm,  and  pellagra.  Otic 
physician  said  he  had  noticed  a  decided  tendency  among  mothers  t» 
attribute  almost  anv  illness  which  children  had  to  "  worms '"  and  to 
persist  in  the  belief  contrary  to  the  doctor's  diagnosis.  Several 
mothers  said  that  their  children  had  had  worms  and  that  they  hau 
used  various  home  remedies,  turpentine,  soot  tea,  castor  oil,  etc. 

Home  remedies  for  children. — The  great  extent  to  which  the 
mothers  in  the  area  "  doctored  "  their  children  presented  one  of  tbt 
most  serious  phases  of  child  care.  Home  remedies  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  every  household,  but  stories  told  by  many  of  the  mothers 
indic^ited  a  widespread  tendency  toward  overdosing  and  unwise  se- 
lection of  drugs  for  the  home  medicine  chest.  Patent  medicines  were 
in  common  use,  particularly  among  white  mothers.  The  colcaied 
mothers  made  frequent  use  of  teas  of  one  kind  or  another.  Morft 
or  less  swpei-stition  was  evident  in  the  remedies  recommended  by 
colored  mothers.    The  midwife  instead  of  the  doctor  was  frequently 
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siuomoned  in  case  of  illness,  and  she  was  often  responsible  for  the 
extravagant  use  of  home  remedies. 

INFANT  DEATHS.' 

In  any  locality  where  the  birth  and  death  registration  is  as  incom- 
plete as  in  the  rural  areas  surveyed  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  all  births  during  a  given  period  even  by  a 
house-to-house  canvass.  The  number  of  omissions  is  probably  pro- 
portionately greater  for  stillborn  infants  and  babies  who  died  early 
in  the  period  included  in  the  canvass  than  for  the  others.  The  re- 
turns are  especially  likely  to  be  incomplete  in  districts  similar  to  the 
county  studied  in  Mississippi  where  many  families  live  on  farms  re- 
mote from  the  traveled  roads,  and  a  large  part  of  the  population  is 
shifting  and  illiterate.  As  a, consequence,  infant  mortality  rates  for 
the  area  studied,  while  as  accurate  as  any  that  could  be  secured,  are 
somewhat  lower  than  they  would  be  if  returns  for  deaths  had  been 
a3  complete  as  for  births.  On  the  other  hand,  figures  based  not  on  a 
canvass  but  on  birth  and  death  registration  alone  are  likely  to  exag- 
gerate death  rates  since  death  registration  is  usually  more  complete 
than  birth  registration. 

Of  155  white  children  bom  alive  to  the  mothers  interviewed,  12 
died  in  the  first  year  of  life.  This  number  includes  only  children 
bom  between  April  1,  1916,  and  March  31, 1917,  the  first  year  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  study,  since  most  of  the  children  born  later 
than  that  were  less  than  1  year  old  at  the  time  the  information  was 
secured.  The  infant  mortalitv  rate  for  these  white  children  was  77.4,* 
a  rate  lower  than  was  discovered  in  any  of  the  cities  surveyed,  but 
high  as  compared  with  rates  for  other  rural  districts  studied.  The 
rate  found  in  Kansas  was  40  to  1,000  live  births;*  the  rate  among 
white  infants  in  the  lowland  county  of  North  Carolina  was  48.1 ;  ^ 
in  the  mountain  county  of  North  Carolina  the  rate  was  80.4 ;  *  the  rate 
in  Wisconsin  was  54.'^  The  rate  in  Montana  (although  based  upon 
an  incomplete  record  of  deaths)  was  71  per  1,000.* 

'  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  maternal  and  infant  caro  was  secured  only  for  the 
last  confinement  of  each  mother ;  in  considering  infant  deaths,  however,  all  the  births 
occurring  in  the  two  years  covered  by  the  survey  were  Included.  Thus  while  detailed 
Information  was  secured  for  only  664  live  births,  699  live  births  occurred  to  the  mothers 
visited  during  the  two  years  covered  by  the  survey.  Six  deaths  occurred  among  these  33 
nonschedule  births.  - 

*  As  in  previous  studies  made  by  the  Children's  Bureau  the  rate  is  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  deaths  at  less  than  1  year  of  age  among  infants  born  in  the  given 
period. 

»  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  26,  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  in  a  Rural  County  in 
Kansas,  p.  40. 

•  Children's  Bureau  Pnblication  No.  33,  Rural  Children  in  Selected  Counties  of  North 
Carolina,  p.  36. 

'  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  46,  Maternity  and  Infajst  Care  in  Two  Raral  Coun- 
ties in  Wisconsin,  p.  69. 

«  Children's  Bureau  Publication  No.  34,  Maternity  Care  and  the  Welfare  of  Young  Chil- 
dren in  a  Homosteading  County  in  Montana,  p.  70. 
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The  aocuracy  of  the  infant  mortjlity  rmte  for  Xegro  iiLfiuitB  kopa 
to  more  question  than  the  rate  for  white,  because  of  the  greater  ob- 
sta<  !es  to  a  complete  canvass  amcMi^  Segro  families  Therefore,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  infant  mortality  rates  are  more  sound  wfaidi 
are  base<1  upon  the  whole  maternity  histories  of  the  white  and  Xegro 
nK>thers  while  resilient  in  the  area.  Even  these  rates  are  likely  to  be 
an  understatement  of  infant  mortality,  becanse  mothers  who  had  h&l 
many  coniinements  often  became  confused  as  to  the  number  and  nur 
have  forgotten  at  the  time  to  tell  of  the  babies  who  died  in  etrlT 
infancy.  Since  this  was  particularly  true  of  Negro  mothers,  the  fig- 
ures show  also  an  unJerstatement  of  the  differmoe  between  rates  for 
white  and  Xe^ro  infants.  The  rate  among  white  infants  was  6L2  per 
1.-  •  ■  live  births,  while  the  rate  for  Negro  infants  was  l^i7-3— a  diflff- 
er.  V  *  -f  40.1  in  f  a  vur  of  infants  tiom  to  white  mothers. 

Medical  cmre. — One  of  the  moer  agnificant  aspects  of  infuH 
mortality  was  the  ^nall  proportion  of  deaths  attended  by  physiciaii& 
iRf'^miition  was  5^::re-l  as  to  the  atten«iant  at  death  for  13  of  the 
Ha^-ies  who  die*!  at  less  than  1  year  of  age:  only  15  were  attended  it 
death  bv  a  r-hrsio-jn.  Oniv  5  of  the  9  white  babies  who  died  under 
ii  w^ks  t^t  a^if  -^er^  aiienie^i  ^t  death  by  a  phv^ciaiu  and  only 
4  of  the  6  who  -iie*?  over  2  weeks  of  age  were  attended  by  a  physidm. 
Of  t::e  2>  Neim^  ba'^ies  who  died  at  less  than  1  year  of  age,  only  6 
wtrre  aneriei  cy  a  i  hvii .ian. 

The  pT>^p«:^rti'~n  of  ieiths  not  attended  by  jAyacians  was  too  laige 
t.>  '^  exrisint  i  er.tir^iy  by  h%d  roa-ls.  poor  telephone  service,  the 
.iist.>r-  V  of  the  far.iiv  h  -me  fp?ni  the  MTsician.  or  by  the  fact  that  in 
s-iiie  ir.sc.^r.x^  the  '  ^-v  -iie-i  «*■*  s^-ii  ienlv  that  there  was  no  time  to 
i^i!  a  :  hv^iiir..  Pa!v:.ts  often  failed  to  realise  &at  thmr  childrai 
wcTv  si  -k.  ani  :i  ;  n  t  arpr^oiate  the  necessity  of  securing  the  best 
n':t\ii-^;  ."are  i>^:»5is:^le  i-^r  them. 

<>.e  Va':  V  wa-  s::k  f  r  t^o  days  befme  deadi:  her  mother  sud 
••  >  .t  i<>n::r-i  to  h.iive  irr  :  :r_-  r.  the  storaach  and  the  stretches^"*  Th? 
r.'.v  :ht  r  r.:t  re»i  rr.*  ^rs  ar.  I  '"^^ -:r.  i  them  on  the  child's  hands  and  feet 
h*:t  oi :  r<  c^a"  a  rhv?  iin  Another  Neffro  mother  said  she 
;h. '.ly.T  htr  r5.rv  .iir"*  V^e^i.:?*:  sh-e  -ocml'ln't  keep  the  hives  out  ® 
h  n.."*  Sro  <;5.i  i  tr.e  Vsry  ^*s  ''^•~m  "'pTiny''  because  Ae  had  hoei 
r  .:  .:  ::r  ; '  the  time  cf  .vr.ir.tnent  in  Tery  hot  weather.  This 
r*.-  :hcr  ha:  hsi  nr  rrer.ital  rsr^,  a  miiwife  had  attended  her  at 
vv-:^.:.er.ur.:,  ar.i  r.^  rhv^  jisr.  hii  been  called  for  the  baby.  A 
v-  :e  r.^  f'^tr  wh.>5^*  h  :-r;ir  i  h^i  T:?t  Iwen  able  to  get  a  physicias 
.-.^  V  v^  ^^,,.;^^,^..-..»  ^,-  r  -v  ..•  v^j.  v^jV^  >jj|j  hqi  been  noimal  fpoai 

V -r-..  avi  h«'   vt-i  -^ '    r.  ^  .h-.v?  :'i.    Sh:e  seemed  satisBed  with  the 
u.sixx  tVs  ew:*:.*:  :.n  :hi:  -^ih^  b:T«  wei;t  in  on  it."*    This  famih 
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lived  only  3  miles  from  a  town  with  six  physicians  in  it.  One  colored 
mother  said  that  her  baby  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the  navel  shortly 
after  birth,  and  that  by  the  time  they  had  brought  the  midwife  back 
to  tie  the  cord  again,  the  baby  had  bled  to  death.  Two  colored  babies 
died  of  whooping  cough  without  the  attention  of  a  physician. 

Causes  of  death. — Discussion  of  the  causes  of  death  is  hampered 
at  the  outset  by  lack  of  complete  registration.  For  14  of  the  49  in- 
fant deaths  occurring  in  the  period  no  death  certificate  was  filed, 
and  in  20  instances,  although  a  death  certificate  was  filed,  no  cause 
of  death  was  entered  on  it.  For  only  15  cases  could  a  physician's 
certificate  showing  cause  of  death  be  secured.  Eight  of  these  deaths 
were  due  to  natal  or  prenatal  causes  (four  of  the  eight  to  prematur- 
ity), and  five  to  gastro-intestinal  diseases. 

Among  white  infants  who  died  under  2  weeks  of  age  the  death 
rate  per  1,000  live  births  was  40.  The  stillbirth  rate,  based  on  all 
births  in  the  area  studied,  to  mothers  interviewed  was  2  per  cent 
for  white  infants  and  4  per  cent  for  Negro.  About  one-tenth  of  all 
pregnancies  of  both  white  and  colored  mothers  resulted  in  miscar- 
riage, a  stillbirth,  or  a  live-bom  infant  that  survived  less  than  2 
weeks. 

Obstetricians  agree  that  most  of  the  deaths  under  2  weeks  of  age 
are  due  to  prenatal  and  natal  causes  and  can  be  prevented  in  large 
measure  by  good  prenatal  care  and  skilled  care  at  confinement.    In 
rural  communities,  where  few  mothers  receive  any  prenatal  care  at 
all  and  where  skilled  help  is  not  available,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
number  of  deaths  in  early  infancy  will  be  comparatively  large. 
Keports  on  prenatal  care  were  secured  from  40  mothers  whose  babies 
were  stillborn  or  died  under  2  weeks  of  age.    Only  eight  had  any  care, 
and  only  one  had  care  that  could  be  classified  as  fair;  five  of  those 
who  had  care  sought  medical  advice  because  they  were  ill  during 
pregnancy.    Information  was  secured  also  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
attendant  present  at  21  of  the  confinements  resulting  in  a  live-bom 
infant  who  survived  less  than  2  weeks.    Six  of  the  9  confinements  of 
white  mothers  were  attended  by  a  physician  and  3  by  a  widwife  or 
other  woman;  2  of  the  12  confinements  of  Negro  mothers  were  at- 
tended by  a  physician  and  10  by  a  midwife  or  other  woman.    All  10 
stillbirths  to  white  mothers  and  only  1  of  the  11  stillbirths  to  Negro 
mothers  were  attended  by  a  physician. 

Improper  feeding  also  contributed  to  infant  mortality  in  the 
oounty.  One  of  the  registered  deaths  occurred  when  the  baby  was 
about  2J  months  old,  about  2  weeks  after  the  mother's  death.  Cow's 
milk  had  been  used  to  supplement  breast  milk  and  the  baby  had  been 
given  solid  food  some  time  before  his  death.    Another  baby  at  2 
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months  of  age  had  tastes  of  everything  the  family  ate.  The  mother 
said  that  the  baby  had  been  bitten  by  mosquitoes  a  few  days  before  its 
death  and  she  attributed  death  to  malaria  rather  than  to  improper 
feeding.  Another  baby  weaned  at  3  months  of  age  died  about  four 
weeks  later.  The  mother  said  she  had  tried  cow's  milk  and  then 
malted  milk.  She  thought  that  the  baby  had  measles,  but  the  cause 
given  on  the  death  certificate  was  ileocolitis.  Another  mother  said: 
"  The  baby  was  fine  and  healthy,  but  he  had  one  of  the  spells  I  hid 
at  confinement  (convulsions)  and  died  of  that  and  whooping  cough.'' 

CHILDREN'S  HEALTH  CONFERENCES. 

In  order  to  promote  interest  in  chUd  welfare,  a  series  of  children's 
health  conferences  were  held  m  two  counties  in  the  State— in  the 
county  in  which  the  intensive  survey  was  made  and  in  another  located 
in  the  south  central  part  of  Mississippi  which  contains  a  city  of 
more  than  10,000  inhabitants  known  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  id 
the  South.  This  city  was  very  progressive ;  it  had  well-paved  streets, 
substantial  public  buildings,  luxurious  homes,  good  schools,  and  t 
good  city  hospital  of  40  beds.  Outside  this  city,  however,  the  ooontr 
was  no  more  progressive  than  neighboring  counties. 

PREVIOUS  PUBLIC  HEALTH  WORK. 

An  intensive  sanitary  survey  of  the  southern  county  by  the  Inter 
national  Health  Board  (formerly  the  Rockefeller  Sanitary  Com- 
mission), in  cooperation  with  the  State  board  of  health,  had  been 
completed  in  January,  1918,  shortly  before  the  children's  health  con- 
ferences began.  As  part  of  the  work  of  the  survey  many  persons 
were  examined  and  treated  for  hookworm  and  many  inoculated 
against  typhoid.  The  survey  also  included  a  campaign  for  sanitarj 
privies  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  county,  and 
special  attention  was  given  to  an  educational  campaign  against 
pellagra.®  The  extensive  public  health  work  done  through  the  sani- 
tary survey  made  it  possible  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  children's 
health  conferences  with  a  minimum  of  effort  and  with  some  assni- 
ance  of  response  from  the  parents. 

During  the  previous  year  a  birth  registration  test  had  been  mad^ 
in  the  citv  which  disclosed  the  fact  that  about  one-third  of  the  births 
in  the  city  were  unregistered.  The  births  of  22  per  cent  of  the 
children  brought  to  the  children's  health  conferences  were  definitclj 
reported  as  unregistered. 

»•  Report  of  the  Boar^  of  Health  of  Mississippi,  191&-1917,  pp.  47-46       Jackson,  M^- 
1918. 


-THE  CONFERENCE  AT  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOLHOUSE. 


—AN  EXAMINATION  AT  A  NeGRO  CONFERENCE. 


